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HE Reception of Monſieur Lemery 5 
IR Chmiiry in the World bas been. ſuch, 
WEE that it has now paſſed Eleven Editions 
On in French, and bas undergone, before 
this, tun different "Tranſlations in Engliſh, the 
| loſt of which" alſo has had three Editions, and the 
Third become ſo ,ſcarce, as not to be met with 
in the Shops a long Time paſh, 
The laſt Engliſh Tranſlation was from the 
Eighth Edition of the French, but the Author 
yet living, his Courſe of Chymiſtry has ſince then 
had three more Editions, with ſuch Enlargements 
and Alterations, as have made the laſt exceed al- 
moſt one Third, any of the preceding which were 
made inta Engliſh © oo 
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fv The PREFACE. 


The Reader therefore may in this expect 4 
great deal more than in any former Engliſh 
Edition. And as the Author has been indefatiga- 
ble in his Way, be will find herein all the Tmprove- 


ments made in his Art by the greateſt Men in bis 


Cauntyy, particular the learned Members of the 
celebrated Royal Academy of Sciences, as well as 


by bis own Induſtry and Obſervation. Here are 


many whale Chapters gntixely , new; beſides, the 
additional Proceſſes under : ſome former Heads ; 


 and-particularly in Mercury, Antimony, Steel, and 


many of the moſt efficacious Materials; there are 
abundauce of Preparations not before deſcribed, 
and ſuch top as are very powerful, and mach 
eſteemed in modern Practice. 

In this Edition the Reader will. alſo find 4 
much more correct Account of Simple Drugs than in 
the former, the Author having ſince, in going 


through the Materials for his Univerſal Phar- 


macopceia, and a Treatiſe of Simple Drugs, 


bad Opportunity and Occaſions butter to inform 
| bimſelf about ſuch Things. 


Any thing further in Recommendation of thi 
Wok, cannot be needful ; becauſe that which has 
been in good Eſteem in its firſt and unfiniſhed 


Production, cannot but he ſo, in the higheſt Dex 


gre, when thi! to the ee Perfection. 
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550 | Of Chmiſtry in general. N 


ſß H E Word Chymiftry is derived from the Greek word 
\ ole, a Juyce, or from xu, to melt; becauſe it 
reaches us to ſeparate the purer ſubſtances of mixt 
Bodies, which are ſometimes called Juice: ; and be- 
cauſe it ſhews us how to melt things that are of the 


—— moſt ſolid Nature. Some draw it from the Hebrew 
Word Chems, which ſignifies a hr Conſtellat ion. But this derivation 
is ſtrained too far. The Chymiſts have added the Arabian particle 

Al, to the Word Cbyny, intending: to give it a ſublime ſignification, 
as particularly when the Tranſmutation of Metals:is underſtood by 
it, though otherwiſe Alchymy ſignifies no more than Chymiſtry. It is 
called the Spagirick Art, from ns, and <ycr0v/ to ſeparate, and 
to gather together, becauſe it teaches how to ſeparate the uſeful parts 
jof a Body from the unuſeful, and how to join them together again. 
Tis called the Hermerick Att, from Hermes; one of the firſt In- 


entors of it. Laſtly, it has been called Pyrotechnia, from 79p and 
0" ignifying the cr of Fre; for. in effect it is by Fire that 
vie bring all Chymical Operations to paſs. Other names have been 
Piven to this Art; but becauſe" the Knowledge of them is to no 


Chymiftry is an Art that teaches how to ſepa ifferent Sub 

is an parate the different Sub- 
W which are found in mixt Bodies: I mean by a mixt Body thoſe 
20g that naturally grow and increaſe, ſuch as Minerals, egeta- 


deven Metals Minerals, Stones, and Earths 

n , ; z under Vegetables, J un- 

eritand Plants, Gums, Reſins, ot the ſeyeral ſorts of Fave, 
| | eeds 
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es, and Animals. Under the name of Minerals, I comprehend the 
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2 A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 2 
Seeds, Juyces, Flowers, Moſſes, and whatſoever elſe comes from 
them. And under Animals, I contain both the Animals themſelves, 
and whatſoever belongs to them, as their parts and excrements. 
But before I begin to ſpeak particularly. of all theſe things, I be- 
lieve it will be convenient to fay ſomething of the Principles of Chy« 
"miſtry, and give a general Ideas of Furnaces, Lutes, the Degrees of 
Fire, and Terms that may occaſion any obſcurity. = 


Of -the Principl es of C Iywiſtry:- 4 


HE Firſt Principle that can be admitted for the compoſi. 
tion of Mints, is an Uni uerſal Spirit, which, being. diffuſed 
through all the World, produces different things, according to the 
different Matrixes, or Pores of the Earth, in which it ſettſes. But 
becauſe this Principle is a little Meraphiſical, and falls not under our 
ſenſes, it will be fit to eſtabliſh ſome ſenſible ones; wherefore 1 
ſhall relate thoſe that are commonly hel. — 
Whereas the Chymiſts, in making the Analyſis of mixt Bodies, 
have met with five ſorts of Subſtances, they therefore concluded 
that there were five Principles of natural Things, Water, Spirit, 0%, 
Salt, and Earth. Of theſe five, three of them are Active, the Spirit, 
Oil, and Salt; and two Paſſive, Water and Earth. They called them 
Ad ive, becauſe; by reaſon of their great motign, they do cauſe all 
manner of Action; and the other Paſſives, becauſe being in repoſe 
themſelves, they only ſerve to ſtop and hinder che quick Motion 
of the Actives. | 1 5 5 17 
The Spirit, which is called Mercury, is the firſt of the active Prin- 
ciples that appears to us, when we make the Anatomy of a mixt Bo- 
dy. Tis a ſubtile, piercing, light ſubſtance, that is more in mo- 
tion, than any of the others. It is this, which cauſes all Bodies to 
grow in more or leſs time, according as it abounds in chem more 
or leſs. But it happens that che Bodies wherein it abonnds are more 
liable to corruption, by reaſon. of its too great Motion, and this is 
obſerv'd in Animals and Vegetables, _ On the contrary, the greateſt 
part of Minerals, as containing but a very ſmall quantity of it, do 
ſeem to be incorruprible, It cannot be drawn pure, no more than the 
others I am going to ſpeak of. But either iris involv'd in a little 00%, 
that it carries along with it, and then may be called a Volatile Spi- 
rit, ſuch as the Spirit of Wine, of Roſes, of Rofemary, of Juniper; 
or elſe is detained by ſome Salts, which check its Volatility, and then 
may be called a feet Spirit, as the Acid Spirit of Vitriol, Alam, Salt, &. 
The 071, which is called Salpbur by reaſon of its inflammability, 
is a ſweet, ſubtile, unctuous Subſtance that riſes after the Spirit. This 
is ſaid to cauſe the Diverſity of Colours and Smells according to 
its Diſpoſitien in Bodies: This gives them their Beauty, and De- 
formity, uniting together the other Principlet: This alſo ſweets 
ens the Acrimony of Salts, and by ſnutting up the Pores of a Mixt. | 
hinders it from a either through too much Moiſture oi ; 
Cold. Wherefore many Trees and Plants that have a great * 7 | 
tea 
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0/1, are wont to laſt green much longer than others, and can reſiſt the 
p Extremity of ill weathers. Ir is always drawn impure. For either is 
g is mixt with Spirits, as the Oils of Roſemary, of Lavender, which 
þ ſwim above the Water; or elſe it is flFd with Salts, that it draws 
- along with it in the Diſtillation, as the Oz! of Box, Guaiacum, Cloves, 
f which do precipitate to the bottom of the Water by reaſon of their 


Weight. | b 
Salt is the laſt of the active Principles, which remains diſguiſed 
in the Earth, after the other Principles are extracted. It Na fixt, in- 
combuſtible Subſtance, that gives Bodies their Conſiſtence, and pre- 
ſerves them from Corruption. This cauſes the Diverſity of Takes 


fie according as it is diverſly mixed, 

ed There are three different Salts, as the Fixt, Yelatile, and Eſential. 

he The Fix# Salt is that which remains after Calcination: which is drawn 

ut thus, The Calcin'd Matter is ſer to hoil in much Water for diſſolving 

zur the Salt, then the Diſſolution is filtrated: and when all the Moiſture is 

el evaporated, the Sir is found dry at the bottom of the Veſſel. The Salt 4 
— of Plants drawn after this manner, is called Lixivious Salt: The Yolatile \ 

ies, is that which eaſily riſeth, as the Salt of Animals: And Eſential Salt is 7 

ded that which isohtained from the ſuyceof Plantsby Cryſtallization. This 1 
Oil, laſt is betwixt the Fixt and late. | bf | i 

irit, nter, which "is called: Phlegn, is the firſt of the Paſſive Princi- 1 5 

nem ples: It comes in Diſtillation before the Spirit: when they are 1 

: all fot; or after them when they are volatile. It is never drawn pure, | 

poſe ut always receives ſome impreſhon from the Active Principles. 1 

tion And this cauſes it to have a more deterſive virtue in it than com- . 

mon Water.” It ſerves to ſeparate the Active Principles, and to bridle 1 

Prins their motion. 10 x — 

t Bo- The Earth, which is called — — Mortuum, or Terra Damnata, is the | 
mo- laſt of the Paſſive Principles, and can no more be ſepatated pure than Nt 

es to the reſt, but will {till retain ſome Spirits in it; and if after you have | 

more depriv'dit of them as much as you are able, you leave it a good 


more while expoſed to the Air, it will recover new Spirits again. 


wy ' REMARKS upon the Printiples. 

ir, do The word Principle in Chymiftry muſt not be underſtood in too nice a 

an the ſenſe: for the ſubſtances which are ſo called, are only principles in reſpe& 

Je Ol, of us, and as we can advance no farther, in the Diviſion of Bodies; but 

je Spi- we well know that they may be till divided into Abundance of other 

.niper parts, which may more juſtly claim, in propriety of ſpeech, the name of 

id then Principles 7 wherefore ſuch ſubſtances are to be underſtood by Chymicel . 

it, Ct Principles as are ſeparated and divided, ſo far as we are capable of 

ability, oing it by our weak imperfect Powers. And becauſe Chymiſtry is 

„ This Art that demonſtrates what it does, it receives for fundamental 

ling to only ſuch things as are palpable and demonſtrableS-1r is in truth 

nd De- 2 great advantage to us, that we have Principles ſo ſenſible as they 
{ſweets are, and whereof we can have ſo reaſonable an aſſurance. The fond 

a Mint. conceits of other Philoſophers, concerning natural Principles, do only 


ſture ot puff up the Mind with grand dei, but they prove or demonſtrate 
deal ef nothing. And this is the reaſon that going to diſcover their Priv. 
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4 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
ciples, we find ſome of them do frame one Syſtem, and others another. 
But if we would come as near as may be to the true Principles. of 
Nature, we cannot take a more certain courſe than that of Chymiſtry, 
which will ſerxg us as a Ladder to them; and this diviſion of las- 
ſtances, though it may ſeem a little groſs, will give us à very great 
dea of Natare, and the Figure of the firſt ſmall Particles which 
have entred into the compoſit ion of mixt Bodies. | 
Some modern Philoſophers would perſwade us, that it is altoge- 
ther uncegtain, whether the ſubſtances which are ſeparated from 
Bcdies, and are called Chymical Principles, dg effectually exiſt, and are 
naturally reſiding in the Body before: theſe do tell us, that the 
Fire, by rarifying the Matter in time of Diſtillation, is capable of 
beſtowing upon. it; ſuch an Alteration as is quite different from 
what it had before, and ſo of forming the Salt, Oil, and other things 
which are drawn from it. „nisi! 
This Objection does at firſt ſeem to have much weight and rea- 
ſon in it, beauſe it is certain, (as hereafter ſhall be ſhewn) that 
the Fire does give a very conſiderable impreſſion to the preparations, 
and that very often it does put ſuch a new face . things, that 
they are very hardly to be known when compar d with what they 
were before. But it is eaſy to ſhew, that though the Fre dees ſo 
diverſifie and alter ſubſtances, yet it does not make thoſe, Principles ; 
for we ſee them and ſmell. them in many bodies, before ever we 
bring them to undergo the Five. For Example, it cannot be deni- 
ed, but that there was exiſtent Oi in Olives, in Almonds, in Nuts, and 
in many other Fruits and Seeds, becauſe. it is drawn, only by beat- 
ing and preſſing them. Turpentine, which is a thickned 03}, and 
many other fat, or unctuous Liquors, are drawn by meer inciſion 
into the Trunk, or root of Trees; and what elſe, I pray, is the Far 
of Animals but an Oil, or Sulphur. coagulated? Nor can it be denied, 
but that there is a Salt actually in mixt Bodies, ſince that by bruiſing 

Plant, and making expreſſion to draw out its juice, and then leav- 
in the Juice to ſettle in ſome cool place for a few daies; a Salt will 
be found fixt about the veſſel in form of little Cryfals. 

I know that ſome doubting Scepticks (who make it their buſineſs 
to doubt of every thing) will ſtill ſay, that by beating the Ahnonds, 
and then preſſing them, and by making inciſion into Trees, the 

arts which compoſe the Plant are agitated and put in motion after 
uch a manner as they areby Hre, and that thisagitation of parts is capa- 
ble of ranging them ſo, as to make the Oil and Salt. But ſuch reaſonings 
as theſe do deſtroy themſelves by too much niceneſs, and there is no 
ſober underſtanding man but eaſily perceives the falſhood ; for can 
a man well perceive that meer trituration or inciſion are able to 
make Salt, Oil, Earth? It is abundantly more probable; nay, and it 
may be ſufficiently demonſtrated, that choſe Subſtances did exiſt 
in the Bodies before, and that by inciſion and trituration the gate 
has only been opened to. let them come yy enk. 5"; : 
Others again do attack the Principles of Chymiſtry after another 


manner, a little differing from this: Theſe do acknowledge that the 
foreſaid Subſtances are naturally in the Mixts, much as we draw 


them 


* - 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 5 
them by Art; but they aſſert, that we have no proof that the Mixts 
are compounded of theſe ſame ſubſtances called Principles, and that 
they are not'drawn from the juice of the Earth in ſuch a form: that 


Salt, Sulphur, &c. may indeed have been formed in the natural Fer- 
mentations, and other elaborations,” which happen in the Mixer, 


during its growth, and therefore they conclude thar thoſe ſubſtances 
cannot properly be called Principles, becauſe we do not know ſuf- 
ficiently whether the Mixt was compoſed of them at firſt. 
But ſince we are ſatisfied that the Earths, which ſerve for a Matrix. 
to mixt Bodies, are impregnated with Salt, Sulphur, and other Sub- 
ſtances of the nature of thoſe which we do find in the Bodies, and 
ſince we can perceive nothing elſe which can contribute to their 
compoſition, it remains beyond all doubt that they are even com- 
pounded of them. | 
It muſt be granted that the Fermentations, or other Elaborations 
which come to paſs in mixt Bodies, have given the Principles a certain 
order af parts, or ſome diſpoſitions they had not before, bur they 
do by no means form, or compoſe them. | | 
The five Principles are eaſily found in Animals and Yegetables, but 
not ſo eaſily in Minerals. Nay there are ſome Minerals, out of which 
you cannot poſſibly draw ſo much as to, nor make any ſeparation 
at all, (as Gold and Silver) whatſoever they talk, who ſearch with 


ſo much pains for the Salt, Sulphurs, and Mercuries of theſe metals. 


I can believe, that all the Principles do indeed enter into the com- 
poſition of theſe Bodies, but it does nor follow that they muſt re- 
main in their former Condition, or can be drawn as they were be- 
fore; for it may be theſe Subſtances, which are called Principles, are 
ſo ſtrictly involved one within another, as to ſuffer no ſeparation any 
other way than by breaking their Figure. Now it is by reaſon of 
their Figure that they are called Salts, Sulphurs, and Spirit; For ex- 
ample, if you mix an Acid Spirit with the Salt of Tartar or ſome 
other Alkali, the edges of the Acid will ſo inſinuate into the pores 
of the Salt, that if by diſtillation you would ſeparate the Acid Spi- 
rit again from the Salt, you'll never be able to effect ir, the A will 
have leſt almoſt all irs ſtrength, becauſe the Edges of theſe Spirits 
are ſo far deſtroyed or changed, that they no longer preſerve their 
former Figure. Every body knows that g/sſs is made of ſar, bur be- 
cauſe the Fire hath wrought ſo great a Change upon its Texture, 
or Figure, it can do nothing at all that ſair is uſed to do; nay, and 
it 1 in a manner impoſſible to draw any true Salt from it by ch - 
miſtry. TE 21 | £ 
There are three ſorts of Liquors. that are qualified with the name 
of Spirit in Chymiſtry; the Sairitt of Animals, the Burning ſpirit of 
Vegetables. and the Acid ſpirit. DUNST 29949 71 
The firſt of them, as the ſpirit of Harts-horn, is nothing but a 
Volatile ſalt diſſolved by a1ictle Phlegm, as I ſhall fſhew. when I treat 
of Animals. The ſecond, as the Spirit of Wine, the Spirit of ju- 
' niper, and the Spirit of Roſemary, is an exalted O%/ as I mall ſhew, 


{peaking of Wines. And the Jaſt,- as the Spirit of Vinegar, Tartar, 


and Vitriol, is an Acid Eſſential ng diflolved and put in fuſion 18. 
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4 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
the fire, as I ſhall prove, when I ſpeak of Vinegar, and the diſtillati- 
on of Tartar : this laſt is called a Fluid ſalt. | 
Theſe three ſorts of liquors comprehending. all that can any way 
be called ſpirit, this may paſs for one Principle very well; for ſeeing 
that the ſpirit which is drawn from Animals is nothing but a Salt 
diſſolved by a little Phlegm; that Spirit of Wine is only an Oil 
exalted, and that the Acid ſpirit is a 12 become fuid, we can ob- 
ſerve nothing in theſe liquors but an O11, N of a different nature, 
and Mater. herefore it muſt be concluded, that the Spirit or Mer- 
- - eury Which Chymiſts have talk'd of, is a meer Chimera, that ſerves on- 
ly to confound mens minds, and render Chymiſtry unintelligible ; 
for men might if they would, have called theſe liquors by more 
proper names: thus what hindred them for calling the Spirit of 
Animals, by the name of a Yolatile ſalt diſſolv'd ? The liquors which 
come from Oil might have been called an exalted Oil; and the Aci 
ſpirits a Fluid ſalt; and hereby we ſhould not have been troubled 
about an imaginary Principle, and Chymiſtry would have been bet - 
ter underſtood. eee | 
But it is impoſſible to change a name that has been ſo long fixt 
and appropriated to theſe liquors. All that I can do is to explicate, 
as I have done, what is meant by the word Spirit, in order to avoid 
Equivocations. ä 2 | 
Nothing but the Oil can properly be ſaid to be I» flammable, and 
the Oi! is ſo much the more ſo, as the Salts with which it is cloſely 
united, have been more or leſs ſpiritualized. For that which I call | 
Spirit in the Oil, is nothing but an Eſſential or Volatile Salt; this 
Salt is not of it ſelf Infammatle, but ſerves to Rarifie and Exalt the 
parts of the Oil, to render them the more ſuſceptible of Motion, and 
conſequently: of Hagration; after the ſame manner as when Salt. peter 
is put to mix with ſome Oily ſubſtance, this Oily matter fires much 
more eaſily. than when it is alone; though Salt-pcrer ofpit ſelf is not 
at all I»fammable, as I ſhall prove hereafter. We have examples of | 
the truth of what I ſay in Spirit of Mine, Oil of Turpentine, and all 
other Inflammable Liquors; for they are only Oils ſubtilized and 
refined by the Volatile Salts they contain. Both the Wood and 
other Parts of Vegetables have a great deal of Salt much like to 
Salt- peter; this Salt being ſtraitly united with their Oil makes 
them the more apt to flame, than if they had been deprived of it. 
The Fat of Animals, as well as their other parts, is full of Volatile 
Acid ſalt ; Wax, Roſine, and all other matters that are inflammable, 
are impregnated with an Acid Salt, Eſſintial or Volatile. 
I fay the Salt which cauſes the flagration of Oils, muſt be either 
Volatile ox Eſſential: for if it were a fxt ſalt, twould have a contri- 
ry effect, it would allay in ſome meaſure the quick motion of the 
Parts of an Inflammable body; and this we ſee happens when Sec 
Jalt is flung into the fire, it ſerves to put it out. Common ſulphur 
yields us another inſtance of the ſame kind: conſiſting of one part 
Sulphureous or Oily, and another Saline or Acid fixt, which plain- 
_ Jv appears in the opening of it, the Oily part fires; and would ſoon 
ziſe like other. Oils into a great. white flame, but that the Acid pan 


being 
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trom nothing elſe but this Salt diſſolved in them. 


Places full of this Salt, did oy and carry away part of it. 
. | + | 


A Gourſe, of Chymiſty, - 7 
being « load to its activity hinders. it from riſing, and. ſo forces ic 
to caſt but only a ſmall blue flame; and a Proof of what I affirm 
may be had frem mixing ſali. perer with ſalphur; for the Volatile ſalt 
of ſalt-peter does Folatilixe the ſalts of ſulphur, and cauſes a white 
Flame to burn violently, as I ſhall fhew hereafter in the Operation 
of ſalt Palycbreft." act). 

Although no Oil can be drawa from any Mixture peel pure, 
becauſe it will always be accompanied with ſome Phlegm and Salt; 
yet there is no room to doubt but there is an Oil, and that it is the 

rinciple of Inflammabilicy, fox neither the Phlegm or Salt, drawn 
ſeparate, will take Fire. | 5 

Many things are called Oils very improperly, as the Oil of Tartar 
made per Deliquium, the Oil of Vitriol, and the Oil of Antimony. 
The firſt . elſe but a Salt diſſolved, the ſecond is the ſtrong- 
eſt, and moſt cauſtick part of the ſpirit of Vitriol, and the laſt is a 
mixture of Acid Spirit and Antimony. 

As for falt, Lam apt to think, that there is one chief, of which all 

reſt are compounded, and to conceive it to be made of n Acid 
liquor fliding through the Veins of the Earth, which doth inſenſibly 
inſiguate and incorporate in the Pores of ſtones, which it does di- 
late and attenuate : afterwards by a long fermentation and Con- 
coction of ſeveral years, a jab comes to be formed, that is called 
Feffile ; and this Opinion is the more likely to be true, becauſe from 
the mixture of Acids with ſome Alkali matter, we always draw a 
ſubſtance very like unto Salr. Now ftones are an Mkali. I add, 
that the long fermentation, and concoQion which is made in the 
ſtone, ſerves-to digeſt, and perfectly unite che Ac with the ſtony 

rts, for the making of Salt. | | f 

This Hſfle ſalt, which is called Gemma, by reaſon of its tran - 
ſparency, is found in many high Mountains of Europe, ſuch as thoſe 
in Poland, Catalonia, and Perſia, and in the Indies; it is altogether 
like that we uſe for nouriſhment, which is called Sea ſalt, inſomuch 
that the Waters of the Sea may be ſaid to receive their f{altiſbneſs 

It is very likely that the bottom of the Sea, or its ſhores, may be 
much like the ſurface of the Earth which we inbabit, and that there. | 
may be Mountains, Recks, different ſorts of earth, and conſequent - 
Iy inexhauſtible Mountain of Salt in a Million of places at the bortora 
of the Sea, from whence it receives its brackiſhneſs. as 

And it may be there are Waters, which, after taking Salt from 
ſeveral earths, do at Jaſt diſcharge rhemſelves into the Sea through 
an infinite number of ſubterranean chanęls, which do much contri- 
bute likewiſe to making Sea-water ſalt. Ness 

That which confirms me in this opinion is, becauſe there are 
Lakes in Italy, Germany, Egypt, the Indies, and many other places, 
which are as Salt as the Sea, and can have no other cauſe but that 
their waters have happened to run through Mines of Salt. There are 
allo Fountains and Wells which yield a. Salt like to that which is 
called Sal Gemme, becauſe the waters of theſe, as they paſſed through 


: 
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El doubt not but many will be apt to obje& againſt my opinion, 

That the Sea being of ſo prodigious boundleſs * the 

Salt I have ſpoken of, would not be able to ſalt it as it is. 

For an anſwer to this objection, Iſay, That the only difficulty of 
comprehending how the Salrneſs of the Sea ſhould proceed from the 

Salt of the Earth, ariſes from this, That the many Mines of Salt are 

not ſo viſible as the Waters of the Sea: But if it be conſidered, 

that the Earth is filled in many Thouſands of places with salt, 
through which the waters, that continually diſcharge themſelves 

Into the Sea, do paſs, and conſequently carry off à great deal of the 

ſame Salt, it may be eaſily underſtood how the Earth does contain 

Salt ſufficient for ſalting the Sea, notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity 

which fill remains in it. 49 | | | 
Moreover, it would be very difficult to ſhew how the ſaltneſs f 
the Sea can otherwiſe happen; for, by all the ways that we ſee Salt 

is made, Water alone is not capable to produce it, tho' it be never 

ſo much heated by the rays of the Sun: To the production of Salt 
there muſt be ſome proportion of Acids and Earth mixed together, i 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to be done in the Sea, but which may 
very eaſlly wappen + bug: places of the Earth, therefore we ought | 
to conclude, I hat the Salt of the Sea comes from the Earth. f 
It may be again objedted, That if the Sea did always receive New 7 
Salt, there would be a continual enereaſe of its ſaltneſs, which does | 
n-tat all appear. | | | 
Io this J anſwer, That as there is daily much Salt carried into 1 
the Sea, ſo there are great quantities continually evaporated by the F 
rapid and violent beating of the Waves one againſt another, which / 
408 volatili ze and exalt a part of their Salt. Which Salt, being t 
diffuſed through the Air, and driven together with the Clouds by ! 
the Wind, falls back again upon the dry Land, and is the cauſe of f 
the fertility of many places. By this means it alſo comes to paſs, if 


That the Salt receives new Matrixes where it fixeth, and formeth Wo 
Mines of Sal Gemme, whence again it is drawn off by the Waters, 8 
either into the Sea, or into Fountains, or into Lakes, ſo that there t 
3s a continual circulation in ths World. 0 
Salpeter differs from theſe Salts I ſpeak of, in that it contains 15 
more Brea ; T0 that when you rake the pains to exalt a part of it, 8 
"what remains is like unto Sal Gemme. It may be objected, That Salt. al 
eter is found in places where no acid Liquor can be thought to T1 
come; but no body can doubt but that there is an acid in the Aix, al 
which, though a very inſenſible Body, is able enough to enter into e 
Stones, and Earths, the truth whereof is ſeen every day in Eartchs that It 
have loſt their Salt as much as oould be drawn by Art, which upon fe 
being expoſed ſome time te the open air get new additions of Salt, m 
and encreaſe their weight conſiderably. Now the liquor that 1 m 
{peak gf, Which runs in ſome places of the Earth, receives its acidi- to 
ty from this cid Spirit'of the Air, which condenſes in ſome places 
better than in others, by reaſon of the coolneſs, or ſome orher diſ- 4 
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irie of the Air. Likewiſe Dung, and other matters, which are ſaid 


of the River Nile, to make them Fertile ; becauſe the Earth, till that 


So that inſtead of cauſing any Fermentation in the Sced, the Salt fixes 


power of fixing the Seed, it Ferments and riſes into a Plant. Whence 


for Vegetation; a vlt too fixt would rather f. poil it, and it has been 
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I I conceive; therefore that Salr- peter is form'd in Stones. and Earths 
by the acid Sir of the Air, after the ſame manner as Sal Gemme in 
Mines by an acid Liquor, and that this aerial acid entring inſenſibly 
into the body of Stone produces a Salt at firſt much like Sal Gemme; 
but afterwards new acid Spirits ſtill coming and mixing with it, 
makes it of a' middle nature between volatile and xt. And it is 
for this reaſon that a great deal of Salt: peter is taken from old ruin- 
ed buildings, for the ſtone; there continuing a long time expoſed 
to the air, teceive greater quantity of Spirits than other ffenes; 
it is likewiſe to be found in Cellars and other places where the Sun 
caſts no heat, becauſe the Spirit of the air does there eaſily condenſe 
by reaſon of the coolneſs and moiſture, But J ſha ll diſcourſe more 
amply of that, when I come to treat of the Preparations that are 
made upon Sal- peter. | WW 
Vitriols, Alums, and all other Salts, that are naturally found in the 
Earth, may be explicated upon the ſame Principle ; for according 
as acid liquors do meet with different earths, they produce different 
FS. b 1 . 14 
A Farths being impregnated with an acid Salt, as I have ſaid, it 
is not hard to conceive how that the Salt of eget ables is communi- 
cated to them from the. Earth wherein they grew. Their growth 
muſt needs have proceeded from a ſaline juice of the Earth they grew 
in, which having opened the Sced through the Fermentation it cau- 
ſed, inſinuates and filtrates into the Fibres that conſtitute the Plane, 
and the leaving grounds fallow ſome years, is in order to. preſerve, 
and retain the Salt that is continually encreaſed in them by the acid 


to fatren and fruftifie Lands, do ſo by nothing elſe but their Salt. 
Neither need we wonder at the barrenneſs of ſandy and ſtony ſoils, 
for that the acid ſpirit of the Air cannot unite and fix with them in 
ſufficient quantity to render them fertile. Nevertheleſs it is worth 
obſervation, that there are Lands which remain barren, through too 
great an abundance of Salt they contain: and for this reaſon in Eg. 
they are forced ro temper their grounds with Sand after the ebbing 


is done, is ſo full of Sale, that its Pores are quite choaked up with ir. 


and depreſſes it, ſo that it can't have its motion free enough to ra- 
rife, and raiſe a-ſtalk ; but now when Sand is mingled with it, it is 
able to divide and ſeparate the Salt, which not having then ſuch 


it may be ſeen, that res much Salt is at Jeaſt as Offenſive to the earths 
fertility, as 200 little, and that it is the ſame thing with cther Fer- 
mentable matters as it is with Earths, they come to Ferment by 
means of a moderate quantity of Salt mix d with them; for if you add 
too much, the Fermentation will be ſpoil'd. 
Again, Every kind of Salt is not fit. to fertillze Lands, it muſt be 
a Volatile Salt, or appreaching to the nature of Salt. peter, to ſerve 


obſery d that places which ſhould fructiſſe, have brought ny no- 
EH | 1 | 18 thing, 
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thing, when Tea-fol has been ſprinkled upon them; the reaſon of 

Which is, becauſe this fx# Salt hinders the Fermentation that was ne- 
e ee e e 

evertheleſs it ſometimes happens, that the aſhes o cralle: 

though full of a f Salt, do har fertilize ; and this — 
are well acquainted with, who in ſome places, where they find their 
Lands too — rom barren to yield any thing without aſſiſtance of 
Art, do uſe at tertain ſeaſons of the Year to burn Fern and Turf up. 
on them, and ſpread about the aſhes. Now it is by reaſon of 4 Lx 
vious Salt in the aſhes, that the Lands are hereby improv'd. 

But this happens for the ſame reaſon as I ſaid betore, for the fix 
Salt of Vegetables that lies in the aſhes is very porous, as 1 fall prove 
kereafrer ; and ſo does very well mix with the Spirits or u Salt. 
of the Air, and turns eaſily into Salt-perer, as when Spirit of Salt. 
peter is mixt with an Alkali ſalt, it makes a good ſaſi peter 

As for Sea. ſult, poſſibly it might happen, that if it were left in the 
Earth for ſome conſiderable time, it would impregnate wich the /p;- 
rit of the Air, and ſo being at length Yolarilized, would render a 


place fertile. But becauſe ic is a very compact Body, and its parts 


cloſely united, the Volatilizing of it would be a tedious buſineſs, 
and fo the preſent requiſite Fermentation failing, the place would re- 
main barren too long to gratifie our expeQations. N 

It is very likely that the Yolatile or Nitront Salt meets in the Earth 
with ſome; ſulphureon: or fat matter, that is continually raiſed by 


the ſubterranean heat toward the ſurface of the Earth, and unites 


with it. This mixture of a volatile Salt and Sulphur together may 
much contribute towards explicating the manner of Vgetatien; fer 
juſt as the mixture of 'Sa/phur and Salt. perer does excellently diſpoſe 
to an Exaltation by heat, which will not happen while they are ſepa- 
rated; fo the Bituminous or fat part of the earth mixing with Salt- 
peter, which all Earths have, the ſubterranean heat exaſts them much 
more eaſily, than if the Salt were alone. And now let us ſee whit 
happens from this Exaltation to the production of Plants. 
Some part of this Su/phureous ſalt meeting with ſeed in the earth 
proper to grow, does enter into the ſced, and cauſe à Fermentation, 
that is to ſay, ſuppling the parts of the ſeea, diſpoſes it to open it {elf 
Nov tis very certain. rad; what has been ſenſibly demonſtrated by 
Microſcopes thar each grain of ſzed contains in little the whole Plan 
with all its parts. Wherefore this opening the body of the ſees 1s 
by reaſon that the ſu{phureous ſalts entring at the pores of the ron of 
this ſmall Plaut, and by their Volatile quality inſinuating along the 
' Fibres which conſtitute the Plant, do orderly diſplay before us whit 
was before but very confuſed in reſpeCt of us. 
Theſe ſalt do never enter at the head of the Plant, and ſo deſcend 
to the Root, though often the Root of the Seed lies uppermoſt, and 
the head or ſtalk downwards; becauſe the Pores of the ſtalk are not 
of ſuch a Figure as is proper to receive them, whereas thoſe of tit 
Root have a proper contexture. 
The Plarility of theſe ſalts does alſo cauſe the ſtalk, though ſeated 
downwards, to riſe . wards, and follow their tendency, * > 
0 4 / 
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1ways up; and this is that which by extending and enlarging the 
Fibres * the Plant, makes-it grow to that — which their na- 
ture requires. ar 39 : r e 

Tis probable that this fat part of earth inſinuating with the /a/t, 
as I have ſaid, does make the Oi of a mixt body; for we find that 
thoſe matters which help beſt to ferrilize; art full of Vatile ſalt and 
Oil, as Dung Urine, and Planta corrupted: 9 7 

Tis fit ro obſerve here, that the ſalt does act after ahother-guiſe 
manner than the Oi/ in hindring the Fermentation or corruption of 
the matter it is mixed with; for it does not only ſtop the pores, 
and hinder the air from entering, but fixes it likewiſe by its hooked 
parts, that it can neither have motion nor rarefaction, for which 
reaſon it is that meat is ſalted in order to keep it ſweet, and does 
| thereby remain firm and compact for ſome time. . 

Three kinds of - ſalt are drawn from Vegetables, an Acid ſalt called 
Eſſential, a Yolatile, and a Fixt ſalt. The firſt is ſometimes like ſalt- 
peter, and ſomerimes like Tartar, according as it contains more or leſs 
carth ; this ſalt is drawn from the juice of the Plant, as I ſaid be- 
fore ; for after expteſſion and — this juice, it is ſet in a veſ- 
ſet in ſome cool place a few days without ſtirring, and the | ſalt 
ſhoots into Cryſtals: every way. This Acid ſalt may be ſaid to be the 
true ſalt that was in the Plant, becauſe the means that are uſed in 
th drawing it are Natural, and ſuch as cannot change its nature; but 
this can't be ſaid of thoſe others, becauſe the violent fires that are 
uſed about them make impreſſions of another nature, and their ef- 
feds are very different, ſo that the fire ſeems to alter and diſguiſe 
for them, as I ſhall ſhew in the following diſcourſe.  _ 

The ſecond ſalt, or the Volatile ſalt of Plants, is uſually drawn from 
pa ſeeds or fruits Fermented. While it remains in the Yegerable, it dif- 
| fers from the Eſſential ſalt only in this, that being driven up higher 
by ſpirits, it becomes more Volatile; The Fermentation that is cauſed 
in fruits, by beating and bruiſing: them, does very much aſſiſt us 
in Volatilixing the ſalt ; for it ſets the particles at work, and diſpoſes 
them for an caſier Se aration ; but it happens that in the great cir- 


ion, culation, or continual motion this ſalt is in, it unites ſo ſtrongly 
(elf. with the Oil, which Fruits and Seeds are full of, that they can't be 

1 by ſeparated by Cry/tallizing the Juice, as they can in drawing them 
Plant from other Parts of the Plant. We: muſt therefore have recourſe 
ed l to the Help of Fire. The Fruit or ſeed which contains the Pelat7lc 
or of e, as I ſhall prove in its proper Place, is Diſtilled by a Retort, and 
g the Water comes forth in the firſt Place, then an Oil, and laſtly a moſt 
whit keen ill-ſcented ſalt, (that eaſily flies away) upon enereaſing the 
Fire to purpoſe, is driven into the Receiver. Now it is plain that 

ſcend Fire has chang'd; or elſe added ſomething to this ſal: ; for when it 
+, and was in the Plant, it had no manner of Smell like that it gets by Di- 
re not ſtillatim. But to ſhew there's a ſtrange Alterarion in this ſalt, as 
F the ſoon as it is mixed with an Acid, there preſently appears an/Ebalition, 
or Efferveſcency, which remains until the Acid has throughly entered 

ſcared into the ſalt. Which Circumſtance does not happen to it in its Na- 


tural State, it is this Ebulition that gave it the Name of a Flatile 
Alkali, 


7 
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Alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from à Fixt Albali, of whick I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. The Chymifts will needs have this Vlatile Alkaly to be 
in the Plant, juſt the ſame as when it is drawn ; that is to fay, they 
make this a different petier of ſalr, lying hid under the acid, until it 
is laid open by the Force of Fire. But this Opinion is founded on 
no credible Experience; for Anatomize the Plaut how you think fit, 
without uſing Fire, and you ſhall! never find any other but an acid 
ali. Doubtleſs it will be ſaid, that all other ways of diſſeQting Plants, 
even into their ſs/ts, prove too weak without the Aſſiſtance of this 
grand diſſolvent Fire. But if we conſider impartially how Fire 
does act, we ſhall be forced to acknowledge that it rather de- 
ſtroys, and confounds the greateſt Part of the Bodies it opens, and 
does not leave them in the natural State they were in before, and 
eſpecially when it is driven with that Force which is neceſſary te 
«draw chis falt. So that I ſee no reaſon why the ſpecies of things 

ſhould be multiplied without neceſſity, by admitting many Kind 
of ſalts in Plants, and I canceive. with much more probability, 
that the Volatile Albali ſalt is a Part of the Acid Eſſential ſale I ſpoke 
of, which having been firſt diſpoſed to a Yolatile Nature, and after. 
Wards driven by the Force of Fire, draws along with it a Portion 
of Empyreumatical Oil, that gives it ſuch a diſagreeable Smell, and 
ſome terreſtrious calcined matter, with which it is fo ſtrongly uni- 
ted, and which changes its Nature, by breaking the ſaline Points, 
and rendring them Poroxs, ſo that any acid liquor being caſt upon it, 
enters into the Pores, and violently divides the Parts, whence fol. 
-Jows the Eferwveſcency. For the Points of the acid, which are in 
continual Motion, entring into the Pores of this ſalt, where there 
is not ſpace enough for them to move in, therefore they diſperſe 
themſelves, and break the Parts with violence. Perchance likewiſe 
This Calx or Calcined Earth may have retained igneous particles, and 
ſo the Edges of the Acid beginning to open the Pores of ſalt, theſe 
little igneous Bodies being in a violent Motion do ſtrike about, 
and break open all their imall Priſons, and from thence it may be, 
the violent Ebhullitian happens. Such as are prejudiced with the Sen- 
timents of ancient Chymiſts, will reliſh very hardly this new Opini- 
on of mine; but Fam perſwaded if any one will take the Pains 
to examine the Matter near at hand, and make ſome Pxperimenty on 
the /alt5 of Plants, he will find my Diſcourſe come near enough to 
Truth. IIS 
| The laſt ſalt or the fixr ſalt of Plants remains mixed with the 
_ - earthy Part after Diſtilation of the other Subſtances ; the Matter is 
taken out of the Rerort, and calcin'd in an open Fire, for to free it 
from the:/oet that blackens it; afrerwards the ſalt is drawn by 1 
-Lixivinm, as I have ſhewn before. This ſalt is called fixt, in compa- 
riſon with others, becauſe this cannot ſub ime. 8 
It is obſervable, that becauſe a great Quantity of this kind of ſalt 
is drawh from a Plant called Kali, the Name Allali has been given 
to the ft ſalt of all Plants; and that becauſe an Efferveſcency does 
riſe upon mixing an acid Liquor with this galt, all volatile or 2 


ſalin 
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K les, and all terrefirions. Matters which ferment with acids; kave come 
e to be called Abali a. MSA ark 123 
y The 70 do aſſure us} but with little Foundation for. it, that 
it in terreſtrious Bodies, in Metals, Coral, Pearl, and generally; in all 
n Bodies that Ferment with acids, there is an hidden Altali in them, 
t, which is one of the Principles of Fermentation, wherefore they give 


them the Names of, Albeli ; but becauſe no menner of ſalt can be 
drawn from them, to prove their Opinion, and they have no other 
rational Argument to perſwade me, they muſt give me leave te think; 
otherwiſe than they have done, and I conceive that the :contrary; 
to what they have eſtabliſhed will ſerve me better to explicate the, 
Truth. 4 0 $4 5d 1-0 {Tv ih | v 46 | 
Following therefore the Principle I have laid, I believe that thoſe 
terreſtrious Bodies are themſelves Ałali s, rather than that the Ebuli- 


; tion of acid and Alkali proceeds from a ſalt ſuppoſd to be contain- 
5 ed in them; and further, that the ſalt are never Alali's until the 
y. have under gone the Force of Fire, and been reduced into a Calx. 

have proved, ſpeaking of the Nature of velarile ſalt, that the Fire 


did very much change the Subſtances of Things; and as I have 
ſbewn there is good reaſon to think there is but only one ſpecies of 
alt in Plants, and the volatile ſalt is but a Change wrought by Fire; 
I ſhall proceed upon the ſame Principle, and affirm that there is no 
fixt Alkali (alt in Plants, but that by Calcinetion the Fire has a fixt 
Part of the acid Eſſential ſalt with the earthy. Part that has ferv'd to 


l- break the keeneſt of its Points, and rendred them Porous, like a Calx. 
in It is by reaſon of. theſe Pores that this kind of ſalt grows humid, 
re and. melts ſo eaſily when expoſed to the Air; and the Terreſtrious 
ſe Parts do turn it into an Alkali: For if they were not mixed with it, 
iſe it would continue ſtill an acid ſalt, and oppoſed to Alkali. But to 
ad lear up this Point the better, we muſt conſider as nicely as may be 
fe the Nature of an Acidandan 4lkali. . LY 

at, Whereas. the nature of a thing ſo obſcure as that of ſalr, cannot 
be, better be explicated, than by admitting to its parts ſuch figures as 


are anſwerable to the effects it produces; I ſhall affirm, that the 
ſcidity of any Liquor does conſiſt in keen Particles of Salts put in 
lotion; and I hope no Body will offer to diſpute whether an Acid 


on bas Points or no, ſeing every one's Experience does demonſtrate it, 
to they need but taſte an cid to be ſatisfied of ir, for it pricks the 

ongue like any thing keen, and finely cut; but a demonſtrative 
he and convincing Proof that an Acid does conſiſt of pointed Parts is, 
is that not only all acid Salts do Ciyſtallixe into Edges, but all Diſſolu · 


ions of different things, cauſed by acid Liquors, do aſſume this 
igure in their Cryfallization; theſe Cryſtals conſiſt of Points differ- 
ing both in Length and Bigneſs one from another, and this diver- 
aty muſt be attributed to the keener or blunter Edges of the dif- 


in ſubtilty is the Cauſe that one Acid can penetrate and diſſolve well 


oes ne ſort of Mixt, that another can't raritie at all; thus Finegar diſ- 
pr ſolves Lead, which Aqua Fortis can't: Aqua Foreir diſſolves Quick: ver, 
n ehich Vinegar will not touch; 4qus Regalis diſſolves Gold, whznas 


Aue 


ferent Sorts of Acid,; and ſo likewiſe this Difference of the Points 
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theſe acid Salrs, and thereby cauſe a commotion. And then rheſc 
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Aqus Fortis cannot meddle with it; on theyeontrary, 2 Fortis dif 
ſolves ſilver, but can do nothing with 2 e reſt, ry 
As for Alkalis, they are ſoon known by pouring an «cid upon 
them, for preſently, or ſoon after, there riſes a violent Zballition, 
which remains until the acid finds no more bodies to rarifie. This 
effect may make us reaſonably conjecture, that an Allali is a ter. 
reſtrious and ſolid matter, whoſe pores are figured after ſuch a man. 
ner that the acid pointsentring into them do ſtrike and divide what. 
ſoever oppoſes their motion; and according as the parts of which 
the Alkali is compounded, are more or leſs ſolid, the acids finding 
more or leſs reſiſtance, do cauſe a ſtronger or weaker Ebullition. 80 
we ſee the Eferveſcency that happens in the diſſolution of Coral 1 
very much milder than that in the diſſolution of Silver. | 
There are as many different Alksli's, as there are bodies that have 
different pores, and this is the reaſon why an acid will Ferment with | 
one ſrongly, and with another not at all; for there muſt be a due 
CD between the ain points, and the pores of the Alba. | 
The nature of MNketi's being rhus eftabliſhed, there will be no | 
need of flying to an imaginary ſalt in Plants for explication of the | 
Efferwsſtency ; and it will be-eaſtly conceived, that if an Alkali [alt 
is full of a terreſtrious matter that renders it porous like other Ali. 
Is, it muſt cauſe an Ebullition, That which I ſaid, ſpeaking of vo- 
latile ſalts may here be added, that the igneous particles breaking 
in through the pores of the Alkali ſalt, wherein they became im- 
priſone d by the Calcination, do much contribute to the raiſing this 
Eferveſcency. And really when the acid Spitit of Vtriol, or Agua forti, 
is caſt upon an Abel i ſalt, there happens as ſtrong an Ebullirion, 1 
when this liquor is flung into the Fire it felf As for what is call. 
ed ſal ſalſum, it is a mixture of Acid and Alkali; or rather, an Al. 
kali fixed by an Acid. (143996 232 34401 | 
Acid ſalts do rarely cauſe any Efferveſcency with acid Liquors, 
becauſe their pores being very ſmall, the common acids are not able 
to pierce into them; but we do ſometimes meet with acidr, whole 
points are ſo fine and fo proportioned to the pores of the Salts, that 
ey will find an entrance even into the exceeding little pores cf 
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Salts, although they be acid, yet may be called Aeli in reſpett of 
ſuch keen _ This does happen to Sea-ſalt, which is an acid, for 
though it will make no Ebullition, neither with Spirit of ſalt, not 
with Spirit of Nizer, nor with Spirit of Alem, nor with Spirit of 77+ 
triol; yet if you mix it with the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vriol, there will rife 
an Efferveſcency. Wherefore it may be ſaid that one acid Salt is an 
Alkali in reſpe& of another, becauſe there being few Bodies without 
ſome pores, few of them will prove to be impenetrable, when they 
meet with acids of an extraordinary ſubtlery. | 
The Fermentation that happens to Dow, to new Mie, and ſuci 
like things, differs from that 4 ſpoke of, in that it is more gen- 
tle, and flow ; this is cauſed by the natural acid Salt contained 11 
them, which expanding and exalting ir ſelf by its motion, does 


Tarific and raiſe up the groſſer and tulphureous part which — 
; you 
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vours to allay its motion, from whence it comes that the matter 
ſwells up. 1 % . 1 39 . 2 

The reaſon why au acid does not make Sulphureous things Fer- 
ment, with ſo much noiſe and ſuddenneſs as Allali t, is, becauſe 
that Oils conſiſt of pliant parts, that yield and make no reſiſtance to 
the points of Acidt, as 4 piece of Wes! ot Corron will yield and give 
way to es that are thruſt into it. 4 0 ho yin 

It is further remarkable that the acid and Mali do lo deſtroy one 
another in their conflict, that when as much acid has been by degrees 
poured as is neceſſary to penetrate the Allali in all its parts, it is then 
no more an Alkali, nor can it be ſo again, though you waſh it to car- 


ry off the acid, becauſe it has no longer that diſpoſition of Peres which 


is reguiſite in an Altai; and the Acid breaks and loſes it points 
ia the conteſt, eſpecially, when the Alkali is pretty compact and ſo- 
lid ; fo that if you would recover your acid again, you'll find it has 
in a manner loſt all its acidity, and retains only a ſharpneſs. But the 
Sulphur or Oil conſiſting of ſupple yielding parts does only receive 
ſome acid impreſſion, and no ſuch cloſe union, fo that it can be drawa 
from Sulphureous bodies much the ſame as when it was mixt. 
Animals do yield us two ſorts of Sale, the one Volatile, and the 
other Fixt; of the firſt fort they yield greater quantity than of the 
ſecond, becauſe they do abound much in Spirits, which by their 
continual circulation do volatilize it. This Sale differs but little 
from the volatile ſale of ſeeds and Fruite, both which are drawn in a 
Retort; they have the ſame kind of ſmell, taſte, and other virtues. 
The volatile ſalt of Animals keeps dry a longer time than the others, 
becauſe it carries away with it more fixe ſali than thoſe others. As 
for fixt ſalt, Animal; do yield but a very little of it, and in ſome Ari- 
mals you ſhall find none at all ; it is drawn as the fiæt ſalt of Plants; 
they are both Mkali's.. | 
There is no ſalt that can be called Alkali, to be found in the parts, 
or humors of Animals, until they have paſſed the Fire; à Saline 
ſeroſity may be obſerved in them, but that ſale is acid; and it pro- 
ceeds doubtleſs from the Aliments that are taken for nouriſhment. 
Now as I have ſhewn that there is only an ac ſalt in Earth: and Ve- 
getabler, ſo I may ſay the ſame of Animals, and the rather, becauſe no 


other kind of ſale can be found in them in their natural State; the 


slkali ſalts that are drawn from them, are only ſeveral Mutations of 
an acid ſalt made by Fire, which mingles with them earthly: Parti- 
cles after the Manner I have ſpoken of treating of the Allali's of 
Plants. But it is obſervable, that whereas there is a greater Pro- 
portion of Spirits in Animals than ſeeds, theſe Spririts do ſerve to 
exalt all the ſalt; which is the Reaſon that leſs fit ſalt is to be found 
in Animals than Plants, 

Yer there is to be found in Auimale a terreſtrial Matter, which 
may be called Alkali, becauſe it does precipitate Bodies dif. 
ſolved in acid Liquors: Thus Urine welt heated does precipitate, 
with an Ebullition, Mercury diſſolved by the Spirit of Mirre, which 
could never happen, unleſs the terreſtrial Matter of Urine mage 
ſtrongly agitated by the Heat, did break the Points of the Spirit 
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16 4 Courſe of Chymiſtry. - 

Mitre: And this Effect ought not to be aſcribed to the natural Silt 
of Urine, ſeeing in other Operations it does precipitate things diſ- 
ſolved by Mals. As for Example, ſulphur diff6lved by Calx is pre- 


cipitated with Urine. **However, as the Salt of Altali · may be ſome-\ 


times found in Animals, for we muſt aſſign the Cauſe of it to Cir- 
calatien; by which the terreſtrial Matter and acid Salt are 'clgſcly 
united together, and render'd thereby porous, as is done by Fire. 
As for whit many do ſay, That Cheer cauſes an Efferveſcenc 
Ike an Alkali, when an Aid is caſt upon it, tis a Miſtake throu * 


want of right Obſervation, for no Ebullition at all happens 
"ome time. "Nevertheleſs I will not ſay, that an Acid produces no 


Fermentation in Cheler, Bloud, and other Parts of the Body, for it 
does very often really do that; but that is no more than uſes to be 
done in new Mine, Beer, and other Liquors of the like Nature. I have 
already explicateil this ſort of Ferment ation, © Dane: 


— 


We ought not to omit ſpeaking of the Coagulation that's made in 
Milk after a Fermentation cauſed either by Heat, or ſome Acid put in- 
Methinks here is no need at all of ſuppoſing an Alkali Salt, that 


ferments with the £74 of this n ſuppoſe for expli- 


cating this Effect, ſince, if we conſider but the natural Compoſition 
of Milk; we ſhall find it to be nothing but a Creamy Subſtance.ſwim- 
ming on the ſerum, and mixed only ſuperficially with ir, by the In- 
tei mixture ef ſome Salt; ſo that it is in a fitting State of Separation, 
as ſoon as the Salt gains a little more Motion than it had, whether 


it be by Fermentation, or by-encreaſing its Activity by an Acid of its 


own Nature. Thus when the Heat of the Summer, or Fire, bas ſtir- 
red up the Acid that is in the Milk, or elſe ſome Acid is poured into 
it, the Edges of the 4cid do cut and divide the Creamy Part, to gain 
a free Motion in the ſerum, and ſeparate into Card all the Burter and 
Cheeſe; Now there's nothing ſtrange in the Precipitation of the Cura, 
eſpecially: when an Acid has been poured upon the Milk, for beſides 


the Weight ir gains by thickning, ſome Part of the Acids do mix 


with it, and increaſe its Weight; for according as the Acid that way 
mingled is ſtronger or wesker, the Card does Precipitate more or leſs. 

Perhaps ſome will ſay, for as much as Acid is always th: Cauſe of 
Coagulation in Milk, . no great likelihood that a Salt of the 
5 Nature ſhould be the Inſtrument of uniting the ſeveral Parts 
of Milk. - an 

Bur it muſt be conſidered, that although there js an Acid in Milk, 
(as no Body can doubt, ſeeing it ſowers of it ſelf, when ſtale) this 
Acid is as it were imbodied in the ramous Parts of the Ol, ſo that 
there it loſes all irs Motion, and cannot come to Aon but by rari- 
fying the Oil, and making it fit ro mix with the ferouy Part; it is 
the due Proportion of this ſalt, Oil, and ſerum, makes the Butter 
and Cheeſy Part of Mix. 4 „ 
Now I hope I have ſaid enough to eſtabliſh what I have affirmed, 
that there's no Salt in Nature beſides the Acid, out of which all other 
Salts are made, and that the Alkaly Salt has no Natural Exiſtence in 
mixt Bodies. My Diſcourſe will be the better reliſhed, when! 
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or the Operations of Chymiſtry, and you'll find that by this 


5s. But we paſs do the piſſive Principles. 


the other Principles, concurs to their Compoſit ion. It contri- 


7 butes much to the Growth of Bodies, for not only it renders the 
4 Active Principles fluid, and ſo capable of penetrating. into the Pores 
) ef Matter, but alſo it tempers their Motion, and keeps them from 
7 being diſſipated. Indeed, when this abounds in any great Quantity, 
1 it very much weakens the other Principles, ſo that they ſeem (as it were) 
5 to bedrown'd, but by the Art of Chytniſtry they may be recovered. 
This Phlegm would differ nothing from common Water, if the 
1 Fire (by whoſe Means it is ſeparated) did not always raiſe with ir 
1 ſome Portion of the Active Principles, whence it is that it ſtill re- 
01 tains ſome Verrve of the mixt Body from which it is extracted. 
at The Phlegm is that Principle which is extracted firſt in the Di- 
i- ſtillation of thoſe Mitt, whoſe active Subſtances are cloſely united 
IN together, as in Neriol, in Nitre, Vipers, Harts-horn, Tartar, and in Plants 
fl which are not Odoriferous ; for ir being ſomewhat free and looſe 
n- in theſe; the Fire does eaſily evaporate it, becauſe it is a ligbt Sub- 
n, ſtance. But it happens otherwiſe. when it is mixed with Yelatile 
ef ſalts, or with the Spirit of Wine, as alſo in ſeveral Odoriferous 
its Mixts ; for then the Un&uous Subſtances, or Volatile ſaline Particles 
ir- being more ſubtile, are firſt raiſed by the Fire. 5 
to | Several place Phlegm amongſt the active Principles, upon the 
in Account of its being a Diſſolvent, becauſe it heats with Oil of Vi- 
nd rriol, and aſſiſts irs Operation upon Iron; becauſe it heats and boils 


rd, with quick Lime, and becaufe ir produces many like Effects: But 
des according to this reaſoning, there would be no paſſive Principle ; 


nix for even Earth, or Caput Mortuum, may be in a peculiar Manner 
vay ſaid to act, when it extends the Dimenſions of what it is mixed 
eſs, with, when it cauſes. Acids tg boil, when it promotes natural 
of Changes and Fermehtatiohs, and when by its Aſtrictioh it abſolves 
the the Humors, and retards the Bloods too great Velocity. 

arts By a paſſive Principle, we underſtand x Subſtance — gives no- 


thing of it ſelf, but is in a Condition to receive; and in which Salts 

ilk, ao form themſelves, but draw no Vertnes from. So that if Phlegm 
this 3s a Diſſolvent, it is of ſome Matter that eaſily opens of its ſelf, 
and has no need of a forcible Penetration. If it dilutes Oil of 

itriol, and facilitates its Action upon Iron, it is by ſeparating 
he acid Points, which were before too cloſe together, and diving 
oom, both to them and the fiery Particles united therewith; the 
ore eaſily to exert their Motions, and penetrate the Metal. If it 


ned, Nes Hear and Ebullition to quick Lime, it is becauſe the Particles 
tber f that calcined Stone are more divided, and vent given to igneous 
in articles ſhut up therein, to go into ver rapid Motion: Wherefore 
en 4 © may be ſaid that all the Effects oe are attributed to Phlegm, 
pe | 


are 


Principle, which I may call the moſt Natural and Impartial of all 
that have been laid: till now, I ſhall be able to give Account of ma- 
- Phenimens that have never been explicated by common Princi- 
Þ 


The Phlegm, which is drawn from mixt Bodies, is that Portion 
of the Water wherewith the Earth was imbib'd, and which, with 
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18 A . Courſe of Chymiſiryj. 
are meerly accidental. What further is urged upon this Head, is 
meer cavelling;' And it is of ne Importance to Chymiſtry, whe- 
ther Phlegm be an active or paſſive Principle, or —— it par» 
ticipates of bath, „Nu will have it. 4 11 
he Earth which is drawn from Mit Bodies is a Part of that Mat- 
ter which ſerv'& as a Matrix to the other Principles: It unites, it 
dilates it ſelf, and mixes cloſely with them; and finally is the 
Cauſe of their Fixation. There always-ariſes ſome ſmall Quantity 
of this, when the other Subſtances ate ſublimated through the Pores 
of the Mixt to give it Nouriſhment. This Earth is al{o produced 
by the Coagulation! which follows the Mixture of Liquors charged 
with different ſalts; as Mkali and Arid. ot brand 3c. 
The Earth ſerves as a Baſis, Foundation, 3 to the other 
Principles; it is that which brings them together, which unites 
them, and which gives to them their ſolidity. When the active 
Principles ate extratted; it is called Capat Mortuum, or Terra Damnata: 
It has the Name of Caput before the Separation, begauſe it con- 
rains the ſpirituous and eſſential Parts of the Mixt, even as the Head 
of an Animal contains its ſubtile Spirits: And after wards it receives 
the Epithets of Mortuum and Damnata, to ſnew that being depriv'd of 
theſe active Spirits, it is not capable of producing any Effect. But 
we ought to be more Charitable to this poor Earth, and not to damn 
it ſo readily; for without Doubt the Riſe of this Denomination wis 
ſome peeviſh Alchymiſt, who not finding what he fought for in the 
Earth of Mizr+,did load it with his Malediction 
Wi. cannot juſtly call the Earth, which is extracted from Mit, 
Terra Mortua ; becauſe it is impoſſible to ſeparare it purely from the 
other Principles; but there will: be ſtill fome Tincture of them re- 
maining: And hence it is, That all Earths are not alike, but do 
differ one frem another, and may alſo be imployed to different Uſes 
And even tho' we could take from the Earth of Mixrs all Tincture 
of other Principles, yet it would have its own Uſes; for it would | 
be always an Alkali, fit to mortifie Acids. . 


F CHmital Furnates and Veſſels. 
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11 is not my 3 to relate here exactly all the kinds of Vel- 
4 ſels and Furnaces that Artiſts have invented to uſe in Chymiltry. 
Fos that would be ſufficient Matter of it ſelf for a great Volume. 
J ſhall deſcribe only thoſe with which you will be able to perform 
all Operations, and ſend curious Perſons, who would be more par- 
ticularly inſtructed in them, into the Laboratories, where they 
may Rarn more on this Subject than ever they will be able to de 
by conſulting all the Books in the World. | | 
They divide Furnaces into fixt and Portable. The fixt are thoſe 
which are ſo faſtned to the Ground that they cannot be taken a?) 
without bfeaking: The portable Furnaces are ſuch as may be tran- 
ported at Pleaſure. Py © | 42 0 | 


The | 


Courſe of Chymiſtry. 19 
The Furnace which is moſt in uſe among Chymiſts is that which 
is called the Reverherarery ; it muſt be large enough to hold a great 
Retort, for the Diſtillation of acid Spirits, and other things. This 
Furnace mult be fix d, and made of Brick, joyned together with a 


8 Lute compounded: of one Part of Potters Earth, ſo much Horſe- 
Dung, and twice as much Sandythe whole kneaded together in Wa- 
e ter; let it be two Bricks Breadth, that the Furnace being the thicker, 
y the Heat may be retained the longer: Let the Aſh-hole be a Foot 
$ high, and the Door contriv'd, if poſſible, on the Side that the Air 
d comes, that when you have a mind to open it, the Fire may be 
d lighted or enereaſed the more eaſily: The Fire- room need not be 
quite ſo high; you muſt lay a- croſs it two Iron-Bars of the Bigneſs 
er of your Thumb, which will ferve you to ſet your Retort upon; and 
es the Furnace muſt be ſtill raiſed near about a Foot higher, to cover 
Ve the Retort; fit to it a Dome, or Cover, that may have a hole in 
8: the Middle with ats topple, and a ſmall Chimney a Foot high, for 
n- to place upon this hole, when the ſtopple is taken out, and when 
ad you would raiſe a great Heat; for the Flame preſerving it ſelf by 
es Means of this little Chimney; it reverberates the more ſtrongly up- 
of on the Retort. This Cover may be made of the fame Paſte, that L 
ut ſhall preſently deſcribe, ſpeaking of Portable Furnaces. 
no le will be neceſſary to have ſeveral Furnaces of this ſame Faſhion ; 
15 but they muſt be of different Sizes, to work conveniently, accord- 
be ing to the Bigneſs of the Veſſel you would place in it. For that 


the Fire may act more vehemently upon the Retort, there muſt be 


xts, left but only the Space of a Fingers Breadth all round between the 
the Furnace and the Retort. Theſe Furnaces may alſo ſerve for Diſtil- 
le. ling by the Refrigeratory, in the Sea-Bath, the Vaporons and the 
Sand-Bath ; for you may place the Copper Body upon the Iron 
ſes, Bars, when you would diſtil by the Refrigeratory. It is eaſy to do 


ture che ſame with the Balneum Marie. As for the Sand-Bach, lay an 


ould iron or earthen Pan on the Bars, and put Sand enough into it for to 
cover the Bottom and Sides of the Veſſel you defire to heat. 

There ought alſo to be a Furnace for many Retorts, which one 

and the ſame Fire may act on at once: This Furnace muſt be made 

tas the Former, but only ſo much larger, that the Retorts may be 

placed conveniently upon it, and that the Fire, in the Fire- room, 


Veſ⸗ hich hath only one Door, may act equally upon all the Veſſels. 
iſtty. If you would make this Furnace large enough to contain fix or 
ume. welve Retorts, it muſt be built long-ways, and the Door muſt be 
form at one of the Ends. I have obſerved, That in theſe great Furnaces 
e pate here is no need of an lron-Grate or Aſh- room, in order to Diſtil- 
they tions, becauſe they generally put in much Wood, which burns 


ufficiently to heat the Retorts, if at the other end there be a hole 
owards the Dome, big enough for one's H iſt, to let in the Air to 
he Fire, or totlet out the Smoke of the Wood. A Furnance with- 
ut a Gratt waſtes leſs Wood and Charcoal than that which has 
ne; ſo that by this Means there is much leſs Expence, eſpecially. 
Diftillacions which continue three or four Days. The Fire-place 
wlt be large, and aboys it there 8 to be placed ſtrong Ears 
2 3 
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20 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. | 4 
of Iron for ſupporting the Retorts, both on the one fide and the 
other. If the Furnace be made for twelve Retorts, it will require 
ſix Bars of Iron a- croſs, but three will ſerve, if it be only for ſix. 
The Hole or Paſſage to the Fire-Place muſt have a Door of ron 
made proper to ſhut and open, as there is Occaſion, for managing 
the Fire. It is convenient alſo roWake a Border or Ledge about 
the Furnace, on which the Receiver may be ſet, as you may ſee in 
the Figure. The ordinary Retorts are not ſo proper for this Fur- 
nace, as thoſe which J ſhall deſcribe hereafter, whoſe Figure you 
have in the Second Table. The Receivers muſt be made ſo, that 
they may not take up too much room: I have given the Figures 
both of the one-and the other in the ſecond Table. 

Ihe Dome of this Furnace muſt be made of the ſame Matter with 
the others, and divided into two or three Pieces which may joyn ea- 
fily ; for if they be too great, they will be in hazard of [Lax ing: 
But I have found it moſt convenient to make a particular Dome of 
Tiles at every Diſtillation, which I place over the Retorts, and 
plaſter with a Lute made of common Aſhes, ſifred and moiſtned 
with Water, which Lute may be kept, after the Diſtillation, to 
ſervd at another time, by diluting or tempering it with new Water, 

As for Fuſions, you muſt build a Furnace of the ſame Matter 
and form as thoſe fpoken of before zeonly you muſt forbear laying 
the two Iron-Bars in it, that you did in the others, for ſupport of 

| the Veſſel. 

| Moveable Furnaces are made of a Paſte that conſiſts of three Parts | 
| | of broken Pots in Powder, and two — * of Clay temper'd together 
li with Water. Their Structure is juſt like that of the Reverberatory 
li 

/ 


Furnace. - You may alſo leave Holes through which the Iron Bars 

1 may paſs, which ſupport the Retort, that they may be eafily taken 

. out, when you have a Mind to uſe this Furnace for Fuſions. A Fur- 

II. nace of this Form, whether Fixt or Moveable, may be called Polychrot, 

(or general) becauſe ſuch a one may be uſed for all Sorts of Ope- | 
rYations. 

It is likewiſe convenient for Fuſions, to have a moveable Furnace 
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of the ſame Matter as the others; it muſt be round, and may be 
ſet upon a Stool: it is to have only one Grate, and ſix Regiſters, or 
Holes on the Sides, to let in the Air to the Fire. The Dome may be 
made of the ſame Matter, for ro cover it, and a ſmall earthen Chym- £ 
ney for to place upon the Hole of the Dome, that the Fire may | 
keep the ſtronger. See the Figure of it in the Firſt Table. 8 
You muſt be ſure to put Sand, or broken Pots, or ſuch like 

things, into the Paſte that you uſe for the building Furnaces, either 8 
Fixt, or Moveable, to hinder them from Cracks, when they come to 0 
dry; for theſe Matters rendring the Clay more porous, the Wet | * 

ſo 
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breaths out much the more eaſily. 

Again, Lime and Sand tempered together, might ſerve for the 
building your fixt Furnaces, and Stones might be uſed inſtead of 
Bricks; but becauſe it isneceffary to increaſe and leſſen the Furnaces 
to proportion their Size to the Veſſels you would place in * 
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the Deſcription which I gave before is the more convenient, for 
that a Man may very eaſily break them, and build them up again, 
without the Help of a Brick-layer, N 
A ſmall Iron Purnace with its Iron Pot, and a Cover to it, is 
convenient for performing many Operations; this Pot may ſerve 
for a Balntwm Marie, and for a Vaporous Bath, when there is no other. 
It may be likewiſe uſed to diſtil by av Alembick in a Bath of Sand, 
1255 or of Filings of Iron. See the Deſcription of it in the Third 
ab 


A great Iron Furnace ſhould likewiſe be had, whereon to place 
a Copper Balneum Marie, for to diſtil with four Bodies at once. 
In the middle of this Bath there ſhould be a Pipe raiſed, the top 
of which muſt be made like a Funnel, into which you are to pour 
hot Water, in place of that which conſumes away in Vapour. Sec 
its Figure in the Sixth Table. 1 

It is neceſſary to have a common Iron Furnace with three Feet for 
warming and boiling many things upon Occaſton ; it ought to be 
plaſter d with a Lute, and ſome Pieces of Brick or Tile, to make 
the Heat more durable. See the Figure in the ſixth Table. 

It is convenient to have a ſmall Furnace of white Iron, (Tin) for 
many Operations, to be managed with a Lamp ; viz. Digeſtions 
where the Fire ought always to be equal. This Furnace muſt bg 
round, about two Foot high, and one Foot diameter; and ir muſt 
have a Hearth; or Bottom; where the Lamp is to be placed. This 
Hearth is to be a Foot and half high, and pierced with five or ſix 
Holes, at ſmall Diſtances from one another, to give Air to the 

amp, and continue its burning; the whole muſt contain a ſort of 
Baſon, a little more than half a Foot high, and flat at Bottom 
which is to hold the Sand, and the Veſſel that ſuſtains the Matter 
to be digeſted ; and it is to be eovered with a Dome of the ſame 
Metal, a Foot and half high. The Lamp muſt have rhree Holes, 
through which three Cotton Matches are to be put, and theſe 
ſoaked and ſupplied by the Oil in the Lamp. The Lamp muſt be 
of ſufficient Length, to be taken from Time to Time from the 
= Hearth, and to rekindle the Matches in caſe they ga out, and alſo 

| to clean away the Soot that will gather from them, and damp 
their Heat. See Table the Seventh. | 
As for Veſſels, chuſe them as much as may be of Earth or Glaſs; 
for it is to be feared that thoſe which are made of Metal will com- 
municate ſome particular Impreſſiop to the Liquors you put into 
them : but becauſe ſometimes * have occaſion to diſtil a 
great many things in a little Time, you may uſe the Copper- Cu- 
curbit, or Body Tinn'd, becauſe that I inn is not ſo ſoluble as Cop. 
per, and beſides hath no ſuch pernicious Quality: upan this Cucur- 
bit place a fit Head, round about which muſt be made a kind of Ba- 
ſon ro hold the Water that cools and condenſes the Vapaurs which 
riſe from the Matter contained in the Yeſica, ſo, ſaon as ir is heated. 
See its Deſcription in the fifch Table. 
You may likewiſe provide a Copper Pipe tinn'd o'th" inſide, which 
May paſs ſloping downwards through 8 eſſel fill'd with Water ; 
9 7 an 
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and when you would diſtil- Eſſences with it, you muſt ſſe the upper 
Ead of it to the Noſe of the Head, and the lower Rnd of it to the 
Mouth of the Receiver; but you muſt” remember to empty rhe 
Water out of the Veſſel, according as it grows' hot, for to el the 
Liquor that is diſtilling; and te this End there muſt be à Hole 
made at the Bottom of the Veſſel, to be ſtopt with à wooden Stop- 
ple, which may be taken out; and put in again, as often as you 
would let out the Watef . Whew they diſtil by this Pipe, they do 
not put Water into the Baſon of the Head which is called the Re- 
frigeratory, and ſo the Mog f may be ever as gobd for this 
Operation as the Refrigerator ggg 

The 1 Head is a Copper Cap tinn'd on the inſide, made like 
to a Head. See the Figure of it in the ſecond: Table... 

It is convenient to have à Balneum Vaperle, hie donſiſts of three 
Parts. The firſt is a great Cepper Baſou, haying two Handles and 
three Holes, with as many Stopples or Covers, both for preventing 
the burſting of it by the Rarefication of the Water, and alſo for the 
Conveniency of ache new Water, as what was put in àt firſt is 
waſted by boiling. This Baſon is placed upon a Hutnate Rt᷑ted pur- 
poſely for it, with a proper Fire, and Aſh: Room, and eʃe Bars of 
Tron for ſupporting it. The other part of this Balneam Faports is al. 
fo a great Copper Baſon, tinn'd well wirktin, Raving two Handles, 
and which is made to enter witkin the other even as far as a third 
Part, that it may cloſe it exactly; and it is faſtned to it by three 
Hooks. This ſecond Paſon hath the Ferm of a Cucurbit in height. 
The third is a kind of Moon's Head, tinn'd alſo within, with 2 Bill, 
Noſe, or Pipe, and a Refrigeratory to be fitted tothe ſeeond Veſſel, 
8 the uſual manner. See the Figures in the third and fourth 
Tables. 2-7 5 301 | 132 90; | v4 

To diſtil by the Balneum Vapor, the Matter to be diſtilled muſt 
be pur into the ſecond Baſon, Which. (as has been ſaid) hath the Fi- 
gure of a Cucurbit; and the Reſt muſt. be fil half with Water: 
which being heared by the Fire in the Furnace, the Vapours which 
ariſe from the Water do alſo heat the ſecond Baſon, and conſe- 
quently what is within it; and is the Cauſe that the Moiſture of 
this Matter aſtends in Vapours, and condenſes into Drops in the 
Moor's Head, which alſo deſcends again by the Bill or Pipe of the 
Alembick into the Receiver which is firred to it. Care muſt be 
taken to fill 'the Refrigeratory always with cold Water, that the 
Vapours which ariſe may be the ſooner condenſed; and that they 
may be preſerved from a burnt Smell. There is no oceaſion to 
fear, that the Plants, or other Subſtances ſo diſtilłd, will eicher burn 
or ſtick cloſely to the Veſſel, . | 

This way of Diſtilling is more eaſy and quick than that by the 
Balneum Marie; becauſe the'Vapour of the Water, in the lower 
Veſſel, is hotter, hath greater Force, and does ſooner penetrate the 
Veſfel about it, than the hot Water it ſelf when it touches the 
Veſſel, as in the Balneum Maris, 510 W 

The Balneum Vaporis is moſt| moſt proper for the DiſtMlation of 
Odoriferous Waters, Agua vitæ, the Spirit of Wine, and for extr — 
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ing the Water of ſick thick Subſtances as are liable to Nick to the 
Veſſel, = Frop Spawn, Snails, the Compoſition of Bread and Mk, 
and Cows Dung: „ ² "its Sh EAT DOT. 1b 
We may blfo uſe this Veſſel in diſtilling with the Balnwmm Ma- 
rie, if we give it 2 Lid or Cover, with three of” four'Holes, for 
receiving the Cucurbits. See the Figure in the fourth Table. This 
Cover is ſet on, and faſtened to the firſt Baſon, into which the 
Fountain Water is put, and as many Cucurbits as there are Holes 
in the Lid: what you would have Diſtilled is put into the Cucur- 
bits, to which Heads and Retetvers are fitted; and then make a 
Fire in the Furnace for boiling che Water in the Bifon, which will 
both heat the Cucurbits, and force the Things contained in them 
to ariſe in Vapours, and to diſtil into the Receivers ; as the Water 
in the Baſoh waſts, you muſt take care to fill it up with New: 
but it is neceffary to warm it firſt; for if it be Cold, it will be 
ready to break the Cucurbits of Glaſs or Earth; the Reafon is, be- 
cauſe the Pores of theſe Veſſels, which were formerly opened by 
the Heat, being ſtopt by the cold Water of a ſudden,” the Igne- 
ous Atomes act with Violence ; and not finding the free Paſſage 
they had before, they do ſtrongly diſſipate the Matter. There is 
reaſon to fear the like Accident, if Cucurbits of common Earth bg 
uſed in place of Glaſs or Stone; for their Pores being much 
greater, the Coldneſs of the Water cannot fo ſhut them as to in- 
tercept the Paſſage of the Igneous Atomes: But we never uſe 
theſe forts of Vefſels for the Balneum Mariz, leſt their Porous Mat- 
ter ſhould imbibe too much of the Beſt and moſt Spirituous Sub- 
ſtance of what is put into them to be diſtilled, which would take 
away ſo much of the Vertue of the Water that is drawn. 
One may alſo make uſe of a ſort of Alembick, that may be call- 
ed the Reſary, becauſe of its conveniency for the Diſtillation of 
Roſes. The ſame is a flat Veſſel of Copper, tinn'd within, into 
which Roſes newly gathered are put; above it is adapted a tin 
Cover, and a Recipient, and a ſmall Fire will ſet it at work. 

The Serpentine is a long Pipe, which takes its Name from its 
Figure; becauſe it winds and turns as it riſes It may be made 
of different Leugths and Faſhions: It muſt be always a; high, 
that only the moſt ſubtle Spirits may riſe to the Top. The Ser- 
pertines ſerve for ſubtilizing / win becauſe the Phlegm is not 
capable of riſing by ſo many Turnings, as a Spirit does; and 
therefore it ſubſides*®ro the Bottom. The two Ends of the Ser- 
pentine muſt be made in Faſhion of a Tunnel, that the lower End 


may enter into a' great Cucurbit of Braſs Tinn d within, and that 


the upper End may be fit to receive a' Head, tinn'd alſo within, 
with its Refrigeratory. A Serpent ine may be either made of Tinn, 


bl Copper tinned ; and you have the Figure of it in the third Tar 


The Copper Cucurbit maſt have near its Mouth, a ſmall Pipe 
of the ſame Meral, with a Stopple for drawing off the Phlegm which 
remains within by the Help of a Crane, without raiſing the Ser- 
Pentine ; See the Faſkion%@f ir the third Table. The Crane 
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fon called blind Heads, Their ule is for the Sublimation of Flowers, 


24 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 

muſt be of Copper, and that End which goes into the Cycurbit 
muſt be ſhorter than the other, otherwiſe nothing can be drawn 
out. You may ſte alſo the Figure of it in the third Table. 

Many Retorts of different ſizes ate neceflary in, a Laboratory; 
thoſe which are of Earth are convenient far the Niſtillation of Acid 
Spirits, becauſe they are able to endure rhe utmoſt Degree of Fire, 
and will not melt, as Glaſs do. The Veſſels made of Earth have 
their Pores as cloſe as Glaſs it ſelf, and preſerve the Spirits as well, 
They who want Earthen Veſſels may coat their glaſs Retorts with 
the Lute that I ſhall deſcribe hereatrer, that if the Glaſs ſhould 


melt, when they are diſtilling Acid Spitits, the Lure may preſerve 


the Matter ſafe. 82.5 ee ate 

The other ſort of Retorts, which I promiſcd to deſcribe, are of 
Earth, and are mage flat at the Bottom; their Bill or, Noſe does not 
crcok downwards, but riſes upwards ; and they are prope to be ſer 
upon the great Furnaces, when Acid. Spirits are diſtil = 3 Earthen 
Receivers are fitted} to them, and may be placed about the Bor- 
ders of the Furnace, as you ſee in the ſecond Table. . 

There muſt be allo a great Pot of Earth, with 3 Hole in it, for 
drawing the Spirit of Sulphur, as you {ee in the fifth Table. 

A Pot made of common Earth, and of a com 9 0 Bigneſs, 
that is not varniſhed within, and- Will bear the naked Fire, muſt be 
procured to draw: the white Flowers of Antimony. This Por muſt 
be ſo diſpoſed, that the Matter may be put into it, and: ſuſtain a 
imall Cover, about four or five Fingers Breadth above its Top, 
formed of the fame Earth, of an orbicular Figure, a little arched, 
and pierced in the middle by a ſmall Hole. This is to ſurround 
and cover that Part of the Por where it is put, and from whence ir 
may be eaſily taken away. Beſides this, there muſt be another 
exterior Cover, which will incleſe the Apertures of the whole, 
See Figure Seventh; 0) 4 6 -  ; | + 

Matrafſes, both great and ſmall, when they are fitted to the Noſe of 
a Limbeck; are called Receiver; at other times we put things into 
them to digeſt/; and they are alſo fit for ſublimations. When the 
Neck ef one Matraſs is put into the Neck of another, they are call - 
ed a double Vifſel, and this is done when we deſire to circulate Spi- 


rits, but then the Junctures muſt be very well luted. 


You muſt alſo provide many large capacious, Recipients for the 
Diſtillation of Acid Spirits by a Retort. They muſt be ſo very 
3 the Spirits may have room to circulate the better. 

arthen and glaſs Cucurbits do ſerve for a great many Operati- 

ons. There muſt alſo be provided Heads of Glaſs, having Mouths 

f different Sizes, proportionable to the Necks of the ſeveral Cucur- 
Firs and Matrraſes. Nds . | 

An Alembick ardinarily ſignifies a Cucurbit with its Cover or 
Head ; but ſometimes this Name is given only to a Glaſs Head 
which Heads are often to be met with amongſt the Glaſs-ſellers ; and 
being cloſe ſtopped up before e's are uſed, they are for that rea- 
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A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 25 
or Volatile Salts; but when they are uſed for Diftillation, they tre 
opened by breaking off the Extræmity of the Beak. , 

Lingots are Iron Molds of divery Shapes, into which melted Metals 
are wont to be poured, in order to harden in the Form that we 
would have them. That which is uſed for the makin is infer- 
nalis muſt r ;of my _”_ joined to ccher wich o lictle 
Iron Rings, and the melted Matter is poured into the upper part of 
it, See — Figure in 1 —.— 2 * 4668 

Coppels are porous S$ Made in vO à Cup, to {ed for 
the Kt ad 9 of Gold and Ser. They are made 5 
A — t, or of Bones calcined. See their Figure in the 

able. ö x 

Aſhes deprived of their Salts are rather uſed than others, for the 
Compoſition of this ſort of Veſſels, that they may be made the more 
porous by ſuch Deprivation. See the Chapter concerning Purifics- 
tion of Silver by the Coppel, and the Remadks upon it. 5 Þ 

Many glaſs Funnels great and ſmall, Viols, of Glaſs, Crucibles, 
* Mortars of Glaſs or Stone, or Marble or Iron, myſt. not be 
orgotten. . : 5 

Aludels muſt alſo have a Place there; they are Pots without a 
Bottom, joined together, and are placed over another Pot with a 


Hole ig the middle, to ſerve for Sublimarions. | 
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ad 294 The Small Chimes. 440 Jo 2102 bay 
6 te Reciver. : 1 v2alT s 95 SY wy 
Tie Dom ſeparated: from the Bene, I n 
5 1 fixt Reverberatory Farnace” with two Retorti 
| without 4 Receiver. 


E The Necks of the Retorts. 


m The Dome with its Stopple. 
„ The Dome taken off without its Stopple. 


o A Retort, 
7 The Small Chimney ſeparated. 


r A movable melting Furnate with its Holes or 


Regiſters. 

ry An Iron Tripod for ſupporting it. 
{ The Dome, which conſiſts of two 222 
5 The Small Chimney. 
u A Pot of Earth with a Hole in the Middle fff 

its height, | 
x A Stopple for that Hole. 
Three Aluaels of Earth, 
2 A. Glaſs- head. 
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A Courſe of Cm. 
An Explicaion of the Second Tabl. 


2 


C 6 4 large Ren N kid 10 1 Re 
/ torts, without an Aſbrom. 


c The Door of the Hearth or 8 Is 


| F e The Six Retorts ſupported with three Bars of Iron, 


f £ The Six Receivers fitted to the Retorts, 
h 4 Retort 4. part by it falf. 
; A Receiver of Earth apart. 
4 A fixt Furnace for 4 great Copper Cucurbit, 


4 = Copper C ucarbit tinw'd within, ſtanding 
two Bars of Iron. 


upo 


m 4 | Moorhead, 
# A Pipe of Bra 6 e paſſing through a Barrel 
filled with M ater. ; 


a AGleſs Receiver, 4 


p A Cock for letting out the H ater whe it is hot, 
7 4 Matraſs. 
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An Explicaton of che Third Table. 


on. 


4 1 Furwoce for 4 lege Copper Cucarkiz, 
Aluge Cacarbit of Copper tinn'd within. 
A ſmall Copper Pipe with "ts Stopple. 

A Serpentine of Tinn. © 

A Moor's Head of Coppety tinn d within, and 
— IM 

Th 


its Refri eratory. 

A _ 's tron for fixing the kuf nue to 
e e, 

A fixed Furnace for 4 Balneum Vaporis. 

Alge Copper Baſon, which entereth within the 
Furnace, for holding Water, | 

The Hole for putting in Water. 


A large e Cacurbit of a) "REY" within, wh 
joins upon the Baſon. 

A Head and Refrigeratory. 

A Cock for letting out the Water when. it is bot. 

A Receiver. \ 

A Cane or Crane. 

The ſmall Furnace, and 4 Pot with Sand, and 4. 
nother Earthen Pot ft led with Mater for eva: 
porating. 

A ſmall Iron Furnace. , 

An Iron Kettle or Pot. © | 

The Cover of it. 
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1 


0 An Explication of the Fourth 1 able 


a 4 large Ba for the W Vaporis ſ2« ff 


Flated from the Farnace. 


1 c 4 Three Holes with Stopples. 

6 „ The Li or Cover with three large Holes for 4 

þ Paſſage to the Necks of the devs Cacurbits, i 

8 Mar there is a Diſtillation by the Balneum Av 
Arie 4 


—_— 


7 8 5 Three Hooks fo fixing. the Lid or C over to the i 
Baſon. | 


14 lange Copper Cacnrbit for the Balneum Va 


poris. 


1 A Refrigeratory reverſed, 
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An Explication of the Fifth Tables 


4 A portable Furnace. - 
b 'The Hearth. 
c The Aſh-room. 
d The Dome ſtopp'd. 

e 'The Neck of the Retort. 
F 4 large Glaſs- Receiver. | 
g A large Copper Cucurbit tinn d within. 

h The Head and Refrigeratory with its Cock, 

# The Receiver. 

k | Two Couples. 
m no Three ſorts of Lingots. 

5p A Mould forthe Balls of the Regulus of Antimo- 
ny, called perpetual Pills. 

q r A large Earthen Veſſel with a ſmall Earthen Diſh 
revers'd within it, a Crucible containing kin- 
dled Sulphur, and 4 large Glaſs Tunnel for 
drawing the Spirit of Sulphur. 4 

A large Earthen Pot for drawing the Spirit of 
Sulphur, | | 
t A long Pot of Earth revers d. 
u An Earthen Pot, with a Mixture of kindled Sul. 
phur and Salt-peter. 
x A Lid or Cover, with ſome Holes in the Top. 
A French Crucible. 
z A German Cracible. 
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t A Glaſs for the Oil of Cloves. 
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Wo 


An Explication of the Sixth Table. 


M Copper Balneum Mariz, for diſtilling with 


A Cacurbit a-part. 


A Pot with a Paper Cornet for the Flowers of | 


An Earthen Plate, containing hot Aſhes. 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 


four Alembicks. 

The Paſſage for pouring in of hot Water. 

An tron Furnace, upon which the Balneum Ma- 
riæ 7s ſet "Pp 

A Balneum Mariz for diſtilling with one Alem- 
bick. 

A portable Furnace for diſtilling by a Fire of Sand. 

'The Aſh-room and its Door. 

The Hearth and its Door. 

The Cucurbit 4 in Sand. 

The Head. 

The Receiver. + 


The Head a-part. 
An Iron Farnate, 


A Mould for caſting the Cups of the Regulus of 
Antimony. | 
A double. Veſſel. 


Benjamin. 


The 125 Cloth which covers the Glaſs, con ais · 
ing the Powder of Cloves. ; 
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An Expliaion of the Seventh Tal. 4 


| | CFIGVURE 1,5 5» _ | 
WIT” + 
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Of Lautes. 


FHH E Fire js often raiſed to ſo high a Degree as will melt 
Glaſs Retorts in a Reverberatory Furnace ; wherefore it will 
be convenient to coat them over with ſuch à Lute, as, when dry, 
is able to preſerve and contain the Matter that is put into them 
— be diſtilled. This Lute may be made after the manner which 
lows, Y 
Take Sand, the Droſs of Iron, Potters Earth in Powder, of each 
five Pounds, Horſe-dung—cut ſmall a Pound, Glaſs beaten into 
Powder, and Sea-ſalr, of each four Ounces; mix them all, and with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Water make a Paſte or Lute, with which 
you muſt coat the Retort all round to half its Neck, and fo ſer it 
a drying. This ſame Lute will ſerve to ſtop cloſe the Junctures of 
the Neck of the Retort with the Recipient; but becauſe when it 
dries, it grows exceeding hard, and it proves difficult to unlute it, 
it is needful to wet it with wet Clothes, when you would take the 
Retort aſunder from the Receiver. 5 | 
The Lute that I commonly uſe my ſelf for ſach occaſions, i 
compounded only of two parts of Sand, and one of Clay, temperet 
together with Water. 333 NN 
if you would have a Lute to ſeparate eaſily when the Operatic 
is done, you muſt temper fine and well powder'd Aſhes in Water, 
and make a Paſte of it: But this Lute is much more porous than Wi 
the former, and it may ſerve as often as you pleafe, only by tem-: 
pering it over again with Water. 3 þ 
As for the Conſunction of Limbecks, ordinary Glue upon Pape 
will ſerve turn: But when ſomething very ſpirituous is. diſtilled, 
ſuch as the Spirit of Wine, uſe a wet Bladder. which carries a Glut 
along with it, that ſticks very well. But if the Bladder happens u 
be eaten or corroded by the Spirits, have recourſe to the tollow 
ing Glue. - 8 e 
Take Flower, and Lime flackt, of each an Ounce, Potters Earti 
in Powder half an Ounce, mix them, and make a moiſt Paſte witi 
a ſufficient Quantity of the Whites of Eggs well beaten befor 
hand with a little Water. This Paſte may likewiſe ſerve to ſtop 
the Cracks that happen in glaſs Veſſels : There-muſt be three Layi 
of the Paſt bound on with Paper. 6 
To Seal Hermetically, is to ſtop the Mouth or Neck of a Gli 
Veſſel with a Pair of Pincers heated red hot. To do this, the Nect 
is heated by little and little with burning Coals, and the Fire is en 
creaſed and continued, until the Glaſs is ready to melt. This wi) 
of ſealing a Veſlel is uſed, when you have put ſome Matter wit 
* that is eaſie to be exalted, and you have à Mind ro make it Circu. 
ate, | 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry: b 


Of the different Fires uſed in Chymiſtry, and the 
Degrees thereof. EF 64988 


Hymiſts, in their Operations, make ufe of Heats with Sand, 
E C; File-Duſt, and Afhes ; of the reverberatory Fire, of a Fire for 
Fuſion, of the Lamp, the Balneum Marie, the Balneum Vaporis, and the 
Heat of Suppreſſion. They alſo make uſe of other Heats, which 


ach may be deemed as Fires, as Inſolation, the Warmth of Dung, and 
into of Quick-Lime. 

vith BN The Fires or Heats of Sand, File-Duſt, and of Aſhes, are uſed 
ich when the Veſſel, containing the Matter to be heated, can be placed 
t 1. in them, and gradually warmed. ä ; 

| of The reverberato Fire is made in a Furnace covered with 2 
n it 


Dome, to the End that the Flame or Heat, which always tends up- 
wards, may reverberate upon the Veſſel, which is to be placed on 
two Iron Bars. ; ; 

What is properly called a naked Fire, or putting a Veſſel into a Fur- 
nace of bare Fire, is, when nothing is ſet between, ſo that the di- 
ſtilling Veſſel touches the Fire, and immediately receives the Hear. 

The Fire for Fuſion is, by putring hot Coals round a Crucible, 
or another Veſſel that contains the Matter to be put into Fuſion. 

The Lamp is made uſe of, when the Matter contained in the 
Veſſel is warmed by that Heat wp £ and which muſt be always 
equal. It is alſo uſed to heat the Necks of ſome Veſſels, ſo as they 
may be hermetically ſealed. The Lamp or Candle is likewiſe em- 
ployed to heat a ſmall Matraſs or Back of any Glaſs-Head, where 
one would have it broke by the Application of a cold wet Rag im- 
mediately to that Parr. l 
The Oil employed for Lamps muſt be very clear and fit to burn; 
for if it be foul, it will frequently clog the Match, ſo as to damp the 
Light and Heat. To prevent which Inconveniency, the Oil may 
be purified and prepared in the Manner following. Take Six 
Pound of Oil, mix it with'a Pound of Vitriol dried to a Whiteneſs 
and powder'd ; let the Mixture boil upon a ſmall Fire, to the End 
the Vitriol may abſorb or dry up the watry Humidity of the Oil: 
2 2 will remain undiſſolved, and the Oil may be poured off 

Or ule. y . 

The Match, moſt commodious for a Lamp, ought to be of the 
Alumen plumoſum ; becauſe it will not conſume in the Fire; but it 
Is inconvenient, upon its Aptneſs to go out, when the Operation 
is interrupted in the Time of kindling the ſame ; the beſt Match is 
therefore of Corton. | | 

The Balneum Marie is, when the Alembick, which contains the 
Matter to be heated, is placed in a Veſſel filled with Water, under 
which Fire is put, to the End the heated Water may alſo heat the 
Matter in the Alembick. 

The Balneum Vaporis is made when a Veſſel, which contains the 
Matter, is heated by the Vapour of hot Water. Th 

e 


ſion a ſubtle Spirit to diſtil from thence without any other Fir.. 


the third Degree, 
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The Fire of Suppreſſion is made, when, to diſtil per Deſcenſum, 
Fire is put above the Matter, ſo that the Humidity which is forced 
_ by the Heat is conſtrained to ſubſide in the Bottom of the 

eſſel. 87 

Inſolation is, by expoſing to the Rays of the Sun any Matter to 
be put into Fermentation, or to be digeſted,  - ; 

he Dung-Heat, alſo called the Horſes Belly, is, when a Veſſel, 

containing ſome Matter to be digeſted or diſtilled, is placed in a 
great Heap of hot Dung. | . f 

The Heat of Quick-Lime moiſtened or wetted, may ſerve in 
ſome Diſtillation ; for in a Mixture with Sal Armoniac, it will occa- 


To make a Fire of the firſt Degree, two or three Coals lighted 
will ſuffice to raiſe a moſt gentle Heat. For a Fire of the ſecond 
Degree, three or four Coals will ferve, to give ſuch a Heat as is 
able ſenſibly to warm a Veſſel, but ſo as a Hand may be able to 
bear it ſome Time. For a Fire of the third Degree; muſt be a good 
Coal-Fire. For the fourth Degree, uſe Coals and Wood together, 
ſo as to excite a violent Hear. 5 : 
The Fires, or Hears of Sand, File-Duſt, and of Aſhes, have or- 
dinarily their Degrees from the Firſt to the Third; but the File- 
Duſt yields more Heat than the other, becauſe it more eaſily re- 
ceives the Heat, and grows red hot. The Aſh Heat is moſt gen- 
tle, becauſe they retain leſs Heat than the other Subſtances. 

The Reverberatory Fire has its Degrees from the Firſt, to the 
Fourth; but is ordinarily raiſed to the greateſt Violence. 

The Fire for Fuſion is always violent Without Degree, becauſe 
it ſerves only for Calcinations, and Meltings, where only Veſſels 
of Earth are uſed, and which eaſily reſiſt the greateſt Fires. 

It is impoſſible to make a Veſſel receive different Degrees cf 
Heat from a lighted Lamp, by putting it more or leſs: near; but 
when the Veſlel is once heated, it will be continued always equal, 
becauſe the Match of the Lamp burns equally alike in the ſame 
Furnace where it is placed. - 

The Balneum Marie and Yaporis, have alſo their Degrees; for ac- 
cording as the Water is more or leſs warmed, the Diſtillation is 
more or leſs forwarded. The Heat therefore of the Marie or Yap 
ri may be ſaid to be in the firſt Degree when it is but luke-warm, 
which they muſt neceſſarily be in, to digeſt any Matter committed 
to their Influence. The Hear of the ſecond Degree is, when the 
Water or Vapour is too hot for one's Hand, which they muſt be 
in order but to a ſoft Diſtillation. The Heat of the third Degree 
is, When the Water boils, in order to haſten the Diſtillation. 

The Fire of Suppreſſion has its Degrees; hot Aſhes are only 
ſometimes uſed to excite a gentle Heat; and this is the firſt De- 
gree; at others they are mixed with a few Embers, and that is 
the ſecond Degree; and ſometimes with light Ccals, and that is 


F; * 


8 | Thiops Mineral, is a Preparation of Mercury and ping = ; 


— 


r | . — , 
| A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 47. 
| Inflation hath alſo its Degrees, according to the Force of the 
Rego which the Matter is expoſed. The be 
Jaly or Auga# 3 becauſe the Sun has then the moſt Vigor. 

The Dung - Heat has its Degrees, according to the Bigneſs of the 
Heap, and according to the Place where the tame is; for a greater 
Heap will yield 2 greater Hear than a ſraalb one; and if it be in a 
Stable, or any other hot and covered Place, it will be the warmer, 
and will confequently; be more effectual for Digeſtion or Diſtilla- 
tion, than any other that is expoſed to the Air. 

The Heat of Quick-Lime hath alſo its Degrees; as we order it to 


be greater or leſs: Ir is more or leſs expoſed to the Air in Pow- | 


der to make it weaker ; but if we would have all its Heat, it muſt 


An Explication of ſeveral Terms uſed in Chymiſtry. 


„which Name has been given to it, to expreſs a mineral Mat- 
ter as black as an Æthiepian. | # 
Al, is an Arabian Particle, ſignifying the: but it is commonly uſed 
at the Beginning of a Word, to expreſs ſome what excellent. 
Alchymy, from al and , fundo, to melt, is that Part of Chy- 


miſtry which teaches the Tranſmutation of Metals. 

Alembick, from the 4rabick Particle al and a,.Cyz, Yaſs ſpecies, a 
particular kind of Veſſel. 

Meet, is compoſed of two German Words Al geeft, that is to 
ſay, all Spirit. Yan Helmont pretends to be the Inventor of that 
Word; but he borrowed it from Paracelſus. Be this as it will, they 
expreſs by it an univerſal Diſſolvant; but I take the Exiſtence of 
ſuch a thing to be mearly imaginary. _ | | 

Alkali, is compoſed of the Arabian Particle Al, and of Kali; as if 
one ſhould ſay, the Kali, (which it the Standard of an alkaline Salt.) 

To Alcobolixe, or reduce into Alcohol, ſignifies to Subrilize, as when 
a Mixt is beaten into an impalpable Powder. This Word is alſo 


| uſed to expreſs a very pure Spirit; thus the Spirit of Wine well 


rectified is called the Alcohol of Wine. | 

Amalgamate is, to mix Mercury with ſome melted Metal; this Ope- 
ration ſerves to render the Metal fit to be extended on ſome Works, 
as Gold, or elſe to reduce it into a very ſubtile Powder, which is 
done by putting the Amalgame into a Crucible over the Fire; for 
the Mercury ſubliming into the Air leaves the Metal in an impalpa- 
ble Powder; neither Iron nor Copper can by any means be Amal- 
gamated. : | | 
Aqua Stygia, is Aqua Regalis, thus called for its corroſive Quality, 
in compariſon with the Water of a River imagined by the Pcers 
to be in Hell, called Styx. 


Aqua Regalis, this called ; becauſe it diſtils Gold, the King of 


etals. 


Agua ſecunda, is Aqua Fortis, watered by the Silver which it had 
diſſolved. Aqu ls 
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Aquila Alba, is à ſweet Sublimate : This Name ſeems to have been 
given to it as it expreſſes a white Matter, that in its Sublimation 
reſembles the Flight of an Eagle; but ſince for the ſame Refem- 
blance this Matter might be given to other white Sublimations, it 


is probable that this Term has been in particular given to the ſweet 


Sublimate, which is a Medicine uſed inwardly, in order to diſtin. 
guiſh it from the corroſive Sublimate which is a rank Poiſon, and 
to take away the Name of Sublimate as that was obnoxious to the 


People. 
Athanor, or Athannor, is derived from Tanuaron, which ſignifies a 


PFPurnace. This is very commodious to make ſuch Chymical Pre- 


— 


rations which demand only a moderate Fire, ſuch as for Dige- 


ions; ſome call it the philoſophical Furnace ; others, the Furnace 
for Arcana. 

Cement is a manner of purifying Gold. Tis done by Stratificati- 
on with a hard Paſte made of one part of Sa! Armoniack, two of 
common Salt, and four of Potters Earth, or Bricks powdered, the 
whole having been moiſtned with a ſufficient Quantity of Urine; 
this Compoſition is called Royal Cement. 
 Chryſulca, from xe, Aurum, Gold. This Name is given to the 
Aqua Regalis; becauſe it diſſolves Gold. 

Circulation is a Motion given to Liquors contained in a double 
Veſſel, excited by Fire, and cauſing the Vapours to aſcend and de- 
ſcend to and fro. This Operation tends either to ſubtilize the 
Liquors, or to open ſome hard body that is mixed with them. 

Cokgulate, is to give a Conſiſtence to Liquids, by evaporating ſome 
Part of them over the Fire, or elſe by mixing Liquors together 
that are of a different Nature. I 

ohobate ſignifies to repeat the Diſtillation of the ſame Liquor, ha- 
ving poured it again upon the Matter that remains in the Veſſel. 
his Operation is uſed to open Bodies, or to Volatilize the Spirits. 

Concretion, is a thickening Coagulation or Induration of any Fluid; 
as Salts diſſolved again ſhoor into Figures and cryſtalize. 

Congele, is to let ſome matter that is melted fix, or grow into a 


Conſiſtence, as when we * a Metal cool, after it has been melted in 


a Crucible; or elſe it is when Wax, Fat, Butter, or the like, ate 
taken from the fire and ſer to cool. 
Depart, is a Separation of one Metal from another, with which it 


was intimately mixed ; for Example, when we pour Aqua Fortis = | 
. = 


on a Mixture of Gold and Silver, the Silver is taken up, bur t 
Gold being not penetrated by this diſſolvent, ſubſides at the Bottom 
of the Veſſels. | | N 

Detonation, is a Noiſe that is made when the Volatile Parts of any 
Mixture do ruſh forth with impetuoſity; it is alſo called Fulmins- 
#100. — 
Digeſtion, is when ſome Body is put to ſteep or infuſe in aconvent 
ent Meuſtruum, over a very gentle Heat. 

Diſſolve, is to turn ſome hard Matter out of a hard into a liquid 
form, by means of a certain Liquor, 
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0 diftil fer afcenfum; is when fire is put under the Veſſel that 
contains the Matter which is to be heated. bee: | 
To diſtil pr Weſeenſum; is when firt is placed over the Matter 
that is to be heated; for then the moiſt Parts being'rarified, and 
the Vapour which riſes from them not being able to ariſe away 
a pwWirds is it would do * not hindred, it ꝑrecipitates and diſtils at 

| of the Veſſel. _ +3} 1870 boodlg 210% 
e to ſweeter ſome Matter that is impregnated with 


= ls, by means of common Water. 8 Fd 521. 
| + hs Fuca is the Ebullicion of a Liquor without rhe Separation 
f its Parts; as when New Milk, or any other Liquor's ſer'a boiling 
me Nature as before. da nt | 
Wo Zvaporate, is to waſte a Liquor — the Fire or Sunn... 
eraſton, is to preſs any Matter hard to get out its Juice, or any 
her Liquor with which it is charged. 8 


WS Ex:r95, is to ſeparate the purer Part from the groſſer. E 
= Fermentation, is an Ebullition raiſed by the Spirits that endeavour 
get out of a Body ; for meeting with groſs carthy Parts that op- 
ie their Paſſage,they/ ſwell and rarifie the Liquor until they find 
eir way, out; now in this we of Parts, the Spirits do di- 
de, ſubtilize and Teparate the Principles ſo, as to make the Matter 
of another Nature than it was beformwee. 


s are confounded, and no Body ſcruples to uſe che one for the 


er. 


bwn Paper. 3 * 
ate, is to make one Body receive the Fume of inotherf. 
alete, is to pour à melted Metal Drop by Drop into cold 
er, that it may congeal into Grains: eee ee ee 
I n reduce à hard Body into zn impilpable Powder up- 

a Marble. > * 7 E 
fagiftery, is a Name which the ancient Chymiſts give to certain 
te and very light Præcipitates; and by it they underſtood a Se- 
ion very ſubtile and exquiſite. A 4 23H 
fatter Alkaline, Li Poe ar Alkali) is any earthen or ſaleiſh Mat- 
eretrable by Acids, and receptive of their Influences. 

We enfiruu ſignifies in Chymiſtry a Diſoſvert, which is ſo called, 
uſc that Alchymiſts thought the perfect Diſſolution of a mixt 
Was compleated ia one of their Philoſophical Months, which 
ſts of Forty Days. 
tif, 5 8 chang 8 Form of a Mixt, as is done in 
y. 0 Spirits are {aid to be Morrified, wh | 

others that hinder or deſtro 8 er 
g s Henricus is the Arhanor Furnace, thus called; becauſe it 
Nn by, any "We 2 3 much Care and Pains. 
; ; eparate a Matter is di 
n op 1 is diſſolved, ſo as to make 


* Prog* 


WS: the Fire; for after the Ebullicion is over, it continues of the 


Though there be ſome difference between Eferveſcency and Fer: 
ien, as has been ſhewed, yet generally theſe two ſorry . 


Filtrate, is t6 putifie a Liquor by paſſing it through a Coffin of 
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Projefion, is when any Matter to be Calcined i is. put into a Crici- 
ble, Spoonful after Spoonful. 

_ _- Reffife, is to Diſtil Spirits, for FF Separation.of f lat Hereroge- 

neous Parts might have hog ten wa alon them; 

Reverherate, is to cauſe the Flame - of 00d, or Coal that's 
ghtel in the Furnace, to beat back upon t ** d means of ; i 
Dome placed over it. 3 
* Revive, is 10-xeſtore a. Mixt to its former Condition that lies dit 3 
guiſed by Salts or Sulphurs. Thus Cinnabar, and t Aer fen 7 

rations of Mircwry, are Revi ved into Quick-Silyer. 5 
Steerier, is the Scum of Metals or Minerals. I 

Salt acid, ian Salt — very cloſe or ſmall Pores, abich doth 
not ordinarily ferment w acid, and TH whence is extracted 1 
Diſtillation an acid Spe AS 4 e 49 — an 1 : - 

Salt Alkali; is properly. the of Kali monly 2 
Salt is ſo called hath Fermems wh. acids, 2 of T Tartar, of 
Wormweod, Oe" y 

Salt ffn, is an. acid Safe; extratted from Planes by. CD 
2ation..- 12 1 
Salt fred, is that which will ſuffer the Fins withour confiderabl i 
imigution... . A” | 

Salt Nui, is an acid Salt which remains luid, and which conde ih 
Cates not without the Interpolition me .earthy . Matter thy 
gives a Body to it; ſuch are the acid. Spirits of, e common 

alt, and öſtilled Vinegar. And this is called the Princi — wg of Sa 

48 f is an al line Salt, filled with an acid, as the Sa! cf 
an alt. 1 
4 g eg Salt Sul Frick riſes with the leaſt Heat, ſuch is tu 
of Vipers, Hart 2 Sl Gp Bed. Wha, 8 „ 

Strata $ 10 lay — Matters upo 

tiog 1 pn ed w hen, we would Cal leine a Mine ral or Metal wi 
= or ſome other 7 AH; 
Foie 37 8 0 raiſe b 2 any Volatile Matter to che Top of 6 | 
cur or into its heN 5 Bod > | 

 Tranſs en is changing r ature one ody into-t y 
= i 'perielt, as Lt one would make Gold of Str, M 

225 f Iron. 
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.—o Perrification is made by a Coi 
et, that are found in the Po 


The Growth of Minerals proceeds from an Accumulation, or from 
ſeveral Veins of congealed Waters, that do as it were glue together, 
nd theſe Veins are the Caule that all the adjacent Parts have their 
Finms, — a travers one another, and not running dire ly 
downwards. | 8 as 
Theſe Sinws, like ſo many Joints, are of great Help to Labourers 
o cut in the Quarries; for by "thoſe oo Hen the Stones are in 
great Meaſure: ſeparated before hand, whereas t would be extream 
ard working them out, if Nature had not fo concurred. : 
The Growth of Minerals is very different from that of Pegetabler 
nd Animals; for whereas the former does ha through an Ag- 
lutination of congealed Waters, as I/have ſaid; the latt 
ormed by means of Juices that inſinuate and ſpread in the. Veſſels 
nd Fibres, that Animals and Plants do conſiſt of. ; 
Meral is better digeſted, better concocted, and more compatted, 
han lüineralr properly fo called. In the Production of Merali, it is 
probable, that Fermentation effects what Fire commonly does, an 
parates the groſs and terreſtrial Parts, even as Fire in a Copp 
13 Impurites from Gold and Silver. : 
o produce Metals, there muſt be ſome certain Degree of Fer- 
ntation, which cannot be had every where, therefore we ſee ſome, 


TY 
d us that they are capable enough to produce them. 


rrancous Fires, muſt neceffarily co-operate to their Production; 


hich aQs upon Subſtances that are found in ſuitable Matrixes. 


1 ai, . 
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5 Mines 


is per- 


ountains contain Meralt, and others yield none, tho it would ſcem 
Seeing Meral is the Effect of Fermentation, the Sun, or ſome ſub- 


d ſo we may aſcribe the Generation of Meral to that Heat, 
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52 4 Courſe of CHI 
' Mines are commonly found in high Mountains, becauſe the Heat 
does concentre and unite better there than in low Grounds; and 
conſequently there is there a ſtronger Fermentation for the Produ- 
Qion of Merals. 1 A. . 

The hardeſt, the weightieſt, and moſt compact Metals are gener:. 
red, pip n — oy * entire * of 
the groſs Parts; for they ate only a Coagulation” of very ſubtile 

Portfcies, and 1 ri Union of theſe with very 185 Potes. -. 
_ _ Metalslie in Mines very often, like great Trees, which ſpread their 
f\ Branches. Sides; it is, that many have thought Ml 
they were nouriſhed, as Plants and Animals, by Juices which run 
and circulate in the Veins or Veſſels ſuppoſed, ro be within them: 
but if the thing be examined ag parts: 4 it may eaſily be conceived, il 
that theſe Branches of Metals (which are called Veins by thoſe . 
aho werkn/Mine: beppened- only by the running of the Metal.“ 
lick Matter through ſeveral ſmall Canals, before it was coagulated; 
-which:may have, been occaſionediby the Fermentation, that ſwells 
the Matter, and forces it to open the ſurrounding Earth, in diver: 
Places. This Fermentation alſo raiſes very often, (even to the 

[Top cf the Mountain, where there is any Metal) Strings of ſome 

Marcaſſite, or Metallick Earth, which is taken as à great Sign of 

Metals by thcſe who ſearch after them. % 00 | 

: Becauſe it, alk be a very laborious. and unpleaſant Work to 

dig for Metals without ſome. reaſonable Aſſurance of finding them; 

therefore ſome haye ſtudied: to know the feveral 9 5 and Marks, 
which it may be concluded, that ſuch and ſuch Places do afford i 
INES, | 21 

Ihere are indeed ſometimes: Mines, whoſe Veins appear in the 

ery Sur face of the Eacth, ſo that none can doubt of finding them: 

Bur if none others were ſought after, we ſhould! not have fuci 

abundance of Metals. Some therefore of the following Marks mij 


ſerve for diſcovering Mines. 50 
Firſt, it is to be conſider d, whether the Ridges and Tops of Mous- 
tains, their Chinks, Cavities, or Pits dig'd in them, do yield an} 
larcaſſires or Pieces of Metal; for that is a Sign there is a Mint c 
omewhere about. And to find out the Place, you muſt follow tht C 


String or Trac of theſe Marcaſſites. 52 2 
Another Sign gf à Neighbouring Mine is, when there is found, it re 
the Sand of any Riy'vlet, or r pieces of Marcaſſite ;fo! 
theſe haye been carried off by the Waters, which commonly com 
out of Mountains, and ſo by tracing the Rivulet or Water to i 
Head, you. may come at laſt to the Mine it ſelt. 
„A chird Mark of a Mine is, when abundance of hot Waters, d 
Waters which have a Mineral Taſte, flow from a Mountain or 1) 
other Place: For the Places where Metals are generated, are ali 
lyrcounded with theſe Waters, which is the Occaſion of no ſmall 
1.rouble and Difficulty. to thoſe who dig in Mines. ; 
A fourth Sign of a Mountain's having a Mine in it is, when it 
is bare and barren, without Trees, and having very few Plants up- 
on it, or when thoſe, which grow there, are pale, and without Ao 


CH knit &i Mes bo iS 6s we... . 


2 


© 3.16 


freſh Colour, for the Mineral Vapours, which atiſe through the 
Pores of this Mountain, do burn the Roots of theſe Plants Indeed 


ſometimes Metals are found in very green and fertile Mahntains, 


where there be many Trees and otfier Plants; for the lick 
Vapours do either ariſe there in a leſs Quant ity, or are of diffe- - 
rent Nature, and ſo db not hinder the Growth af Plants in theſe 
Mountains: or perhaps the Mines lie at the Bottom of them fr 
may be coveted with ſome Hard Stone, which intercepts the Exhals- 
tion of the Vapours from the Plant Imo min 5 
Finally, ſome ver! mom mnt pretend toi know, whether 
there be any in x Mountain, by idverting to the Reſlactiom of the: - 
Sun-beams. There 33 much Water in Mines; which neceſſa - 
rily muſt be drawn off, therefore they commonly rather begin 
at the Foot of the Mountain than at the Top, becauſe the Waters 
my this Way be Midre ea fil) drained. 
: Then they dig Vault near to the Foot of the Mountain; which 
ought to bie continhed in a ſtreight Line the neareſt way to the 
Body of che Mine. But many: do often amuſe themielves with tht 


ſmall Veins of the Metal which they mer with, and upon that 


account Jeave the, ripht- way, and ſo both loſe their time, and ſpoil 

weir Wo . they expoſe themſelves to great Danger; 
they thake the ſoft Stones, which by this Means fall down in 

great Quantity, filling earn ray bad digg'd, and ſometimes 

cruſhing the very Work-men. To ſhun this Accident, they uſe to 

py the Roofs of their Vaults or Rooms which they dig, with great 

a 
8 


ters of Wong, to prevent the falling of the looſt Earth and 
tones, and thenrthey work by proper Inſtruments for looſning the 


Metal it (f. 


Metal: do differ from other Minerals in being malrable, which the 
others are nat: | L108 nigh vill vizd 

They are counted ſeven, Gold; Silver, Iron, Tinn, Copper, Lead, and 
Quickſilver; this laſt is not malleable of it ſelf, but is ſo: mingled with 
the others; and becauſe this is thought to be the Sced of Merals, it 
is numbered with the reſt. ap] 1s 791 ue) 

Hſtrologerr have 'conccired: that there was = an Affinity and 
Correſpondence; between the ſeven Meral: re named, aud the 
ſeyen Planets, that nothing happened to the one, but the others ſha- 


red in it; they made this Correſpondence to happen through an in- 


finite Number of little Bodies that paſs to and from each of them; 


und they ſuppoſe the Corpuſcles to be ſo figured. that they can eas 


ſily paſs through the Pores of the Planer and Antal they repreſent, 
but cannot enter into other Bodies, becauſe their Pores are not ſigur- 
ed properly to receive them; ot elſe if they do chance to get Ad» 
mittance into other Bodies, they can't fix and ſtay there to contri» 
bute any Noyriſhment ; for they do imagine that the Meral is nou- 
riſhed and perfected by the Influence that comes from its Planer, 
and ſo the Plau again the fame from the Meral. 

For theſe Reaſons they have given theſe ſeven Merals the Name 


have 


5 


of the ſeyen Plena, each accordingly _ they are governed: and ſo 
NA 120 22 12 1 
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have called Gold the Sun; Silver: the Moon, Irn Mars, | Quick flue 
Mercury, Tun Jupiter, Copper Venus, and Lead Saturn. 
They have likewiſe fancied that eich of theſe Planets: has his 


Day apart to diſtribute liberally his Afurnce on our Hemiſphere; 


and fo they tell us that if we work upon Silver on Mondep, Iron on 
Tueſday, and ſo of the reſt, we-ſhallattain'our End much better than 
on other Days. 3 1% vil zanitf 597 rns 10 20's | 
Again they have taught us, that the ſeven Planeta do every one 
govern ſome particular principal Part of our Bodies j and / becauſe the 
NMieralr do repreſent the Planeri, the muſt needs be- nine e 
in curing the er N Parts, and keeping chem in good 
plight. Thus they h: | 
Silver, the Liver to Iron, the Lung: to Nun; the Rein: to Copper; and the 
Splecen to Dall 2247 08 nent nine A 1 30 103 36 
Thus you ſee, in ſhort, what ſome of the moſt ſober | cnn. vicky 
fancy concerning Metals, and they draw confequertes from hence, 
which twould be too long here to relate, I he told you what 
the ſobereſt among them ſay; for nothing can bel ſoabfurd 23 
what ſome of them would have us believe. 


Nature with Metal or whether arvy/Bfluyiums i of Nodies fl fil 
from them tous 8 | 


| Nevertheleſs, if we could be fatisfied that Experience did confirm i 


of Metals, altho they never obtainid ät, have enriched the Art of 
Medicine with a great Number of uſeful Diſcoveries. CHA? 


ve aſſigtid thei Maart to Gold, | thee end to 
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Horb ett eſteemed among the Seven Metals, becauſe | 
1 ql it is more perfect, more weighty, and is thought to receive 14 
> the Influence of the moſt gloious Body among the Stars, 11 
which is the Sun. It is alſo called the King of Merals, for the ſame | 


Reaſon ; it is a Matter the ö any, malleable, unequal _ 41 
in its Parts; inſomuch that Pores of different Figures ate obſerved U 
in it, when it is viewed with a good Microſ cope } 

Gola is found in ſeveral Mines in Europe, as well as in other Parts | | 

of the World i but the greateſt Quantity of it isbrought from Pers; it 1 
grows. ci ſurrounded: with: Mater, Stones, and Marcaſſites, 0 
which are: ſo hard, as to require great Trouble in breaking. Mercu- 
ry is alſo e ed Gold from the Mine ; becauſe it rea- 
dily adheres to that Metal. Several Sroves have in them Particles of 
Golaly as that:whichras called C Qar, and the Lapis Laxuli. Some 
Particles of Galdiare alſo found in the Sands of ſeveral Rivers, be- 
enuſe the Waters as they paſs through the Mines, carry tham away, 
as I have treated more at large in my Treatiſe of Drugs. | 
Gold extends it ſelf more under the Hammer than any other Me- 
tal. The ſame is reduced to very thin Leaves for the Uſe of 
Gilders;, and in Medicine it is often mixed in Compoſitions and Pow - 
ders. This Metal may be ſo divided, and render d ſo thin in a 
Glaſs · Mortar with a Glaſs: Peſtlez that it will float in, Water, and 
be ſo far diſſolved by ir, as to paſs therewith through an ordinary. 
Strainer. This wall not indeed be à total Diſſolution;. becaule if 
one keep the ſame for ſome Time, it will appear that the Particles 1 
of Gold will ſubſide at the Bottom of the Veſſel. It is to be obſer - | 
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has not left the Chymiſts without continual 19 of making 
Gold by their Art; they have conceited, that the 
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others do put them a digeſting in Spirituous Liquors, in Imitation 


. of Nature, that always uſes a r Heat in her Operations, and ſo do 
reduce them intd a State of Cgrruption, to draw thereby their Mer- 


eury, which they think to have the apteſt Diſpoſition to make Gold, 
Others again do ſearch after the Seed of Gold, in Gold it ſelf, and 
theſe make no doubt to find it there, is the Seed of a Ngetable is 


more likely to be found in the Yegerable it ſelf than otherwhere ; in 
order to this, my open the Body of Gold by proper Diſſolyents, 
then ſer it a digeſting either by 4 Lamp: fire, or the Heat of the 
Sun, or that of Dung, or ſome other Degree of Fire, to be kept 
11 along at an equal Height, and ſuch as; is neareſt to a natural 
eat, and this to draw out the Merrury of Glu; for they are per: 
ſwaded that if they could once obtain this ſame Mercury; ſowing it 
in the Earth, it would bring forth O, as certainly as 3 Seed * 
a Plant. #4 8 IIA Ot en | TY ETSY | 
Another ſort of theſe Men do take wonderful Pains to find out 
the Seed of Gold in Minerals, as in Antimony for ee thinking 
there's a Sulphyr and Merenry in it as like to thoſe in Gold as can be, 
Others hope to find' it out in N and things chat come 
from them, as in Honey, Mana, Sugar, Mine, Roſa ſolir, Roſemary, Spleen- 
wort. Atid orhers purſue after de in Auimalt, and in their Gums, 
Blood, Urine: But the moſt curious and delicate of all, who think 
all the reſt but Fools in companſon with them, do hunt after the 
Sced of Gold in the Sun, and in the Dew; for the Wiſdom of Aftro/e- 
cri has found out that the Bun is a Body all of Gold melted in the 
LR of the World, and Coppel'd by the Fire of the Stars that 
environ it abont ;. nay, they dare affirm, that this ſame Gola, when 
it was es, did ſparkle as Cold does in the Coppel. 

' T ſhould never make an End of this Subject, if I ſhould ſpeak of 
the Laboyrs ind Pains, Watchings, Vexations, and Frettings, and 
eſpecially the Coſt theſe unfortunate Men do plunge | themfelves 
into, in following their ſeveral Fancies ; they are ſo extremely pre- 
poſſeſſed with the Conceit of 'becoming' Rich all of a ſudden, that 
they ate altogether uncapable of any ſober Admonition, and the 
mut their Ears to any thing that can be ſaid to diſabuſe them; ſo 
that all other Philoſophers, that are not beſotted with their fantaſti- 
cal Opinions, are by them thought and called Prophane, reſerving 
to themſelves the Name of the only True Philoſophers, or Philo- 
ſophers paramount. RI 907 2 2015: ee 

The holy Nation, and choſen People mentioned in l ap- 
pear to have been acquainted with Alchymy. Gold and Silver had 
not been ſo common in the Reign of Selamon, if he had not the Se- 
cret of this great Work: and many mythological Writings are ſaid 
ro have been contrived,'by the Poets, only! to conceaF from the 
Vulgar this great Myſtery.” Ir is pretended, that by Jupiters being 
transformed into a Shower of Gold, is meant the Diſtillation of 
Gold ; by the golden Branch which always grows again, when cut 
off, they underſtood the Multiplication of Gold. By-the Fable cf 
Orpheus, they expreſs the Pleaſantneſs of potable Gold ; by Latona s 


— * 


becoming pregnant in the Ille of Delos, after her Intercourles 55 
8 > 24 ad | 1 
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toy expreſſed Copper, which being put into a Crucible, 
— ge Gold and "Silver. I could recount abundance 
more Viſions ymiſts, of the like kind, were it not for ſwell- 
ing this Volume therewith ; for which therefore I refer, to other | 
= Authors, It is remarkable, that in the Writings of theſe Men, few are [1 
| found who do not in their Titles or Prefaces declare, that they will Rl 
truly and without Diſguiſe reveal the Secrets of this great, Work; 
one declaring that he.is inſpired by God to write upon the Subject, 
and to teach the Secret of the N Stone with Sincerity ; | 
another, that he is excited by Compaſſion towards the Sons of the 
Art, and that he cannot any onger ſuffer this Secret to be hid from | 
them; one promiſes the Key of true Wiſdom, and another the 
Ladder thereof; one profeſſes that he is about opening the Tomb | 
| 


of Hermes, and that the Truths of Alchymy ſhall appear clearer than 
the Day; another boaſts, that he is going to teach the eaſie ang di- 
re& way to the golden Tower: Whereas, in the mean time, if one 
examines theſe pretended Explications, nothing is found therein bur 
= obſcure. Allegories and inexplicable Riddles. e ee 
But the ſaddeſt Conſideration. of all is, to ſee a great many of 
chem, who have the Flower of their Years, in this deſperate 
Wy Concern, in which nevertheleſs they pertipaciouſly run on, and 
oonſume all they haves at laſt, inſtea of Recompeics for their mi- 
ſerable Fatigues, reduced to the loweſt Degree of Poverty. Pene- 
a will ſerve us for at ce of this Nature, among thouſands of 
= others, he died a Has dred Years old wanting but two, in che 
= Hoſpital of ruerdan in Switzerland, and he uſed to wt before he died, 
having ſpent his whole Life in vainly ſearching. 
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er the Philoſo- 
phber's Stone, That if he bad a mortal Enemy he did not dart to encounter 
92-31, he would adviſe him above all things to give himſelf up to the Study 
un Practice of Alchymy. ty, Kb 
This Man did indeed at laſt perceive his Error and Folly, and 
did acknowledge, that he had ſpent his Time moſt unfortunately 
od idly ; but there are few Men who prove ſo ingenuous as to do 
Wo; for they think that their Honour is concerned in maintaining 
Whatever Error they have once openly defended, and they are quite 
alhamed to haye it believed, that they bad laboured in vain fo'long, 
ang ſpent their Subſtance in an Enterprize that had not good Pro- 
r » ir | 
Many of them, to avoid ſuch Reproaches, ang to make the World 
believe Nat they have found out ſome Realities, and eſpecially to 
engage ſome particular Perſon, they have Deſigns upon, to join 
Vith them in the Purſuir of their Projects, have contrived a great 
many cheating Legerdemain. Tricks, ſome. with the pretended Powder 
Nef Projection, others with their Aurum Rotabile ; ſome by fixing Mer- 
n with Copper, or Ferdegreeſe ; laſtly, others with Cinnabar, which 
they turn into Silver, Ro wi | 
They ſay for themſelves, that their Powder of Brojc#ion is the Seed 
of Gold it ſelf, which Seed has the Faculty of multiplying or encrea- 
ling the Gold, when ſome ſmall Quantity of it is uſed. And to 
be 2 Proof of their Skill, they pur ſome meltea Gold over the Fig, 
N. | es ae , * "Ren 
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38 "of c of Chip) 
then rhey caſt a litt eir Powder into Lhe 
Mat ok a Rod 75 = ſome other 


55 wht At lt this Experiment res ſtrangely the 
hy tators, and they are ready We cry e a jy 7 
ent; Yo are greedy to b oy Pownler of ProjetFion, dut the Artiſt 
will n pare re with it, unlefs you dea ay fore. The Purcha. 
fr wrt & has now pot the Bixd f ſure in the Neft{ he runs in haſt 
home to 155 multiplication of his Gold, he melts it; my in the 
tg ſtirs the Matter about: laſtl ly, he obſerves me Cir. 
umltances he had ſeen; obſerved be but ar laſt 400 that his 
Guha a8 made no Incręaſe 701 its Weight, Then he thinks he: failed 
e thing chat was to have been done; zn 16 begins the Ope- 

1 55 again, 1755 or twice, but all in 'vaih; he poof Man can make 
no 9 Augmentation, wid, finds too late that he has' been — 


5 Upon. Now the N l rep FR was 


Hy char. Airs the Mutter, e poor en with FIN final! 
to convey d 1 Rs rucible or on Cope] 
rent times, ſo Cc 5 5 EM none ef le Affiſtants does 
i I 1 it; but 1 b nds. that he 48160 —— — 
N dteſees "which il de too hard for firm to flip in any 
RO to or whic 18 melted, with diſcovered ;' he 
Go t un or Copper i in the Enq*© Which de hy 
n Bia Gol 10 i 1 0 Ak be n m—_ en ſtirs about the 
Go ith this art or ire melts, 

on, with” heh other Gil# bar zes with th ; and ſo makes un 
e Now if ih Y Body: deman qs what is * become- of 

d of the- Rod; He Nl wert as PhintySnough appears, N l 

is ſepar Nane Holz, for copper bead e mie th the Bod 


_— ac —— 2 eu 


Ge, we ftiould: "*exarnine furt the Powder Of > 
Go ould find. t 25 it is only pad lber i Powder; or {ome 
uch Mare, th that con 1 away by, the Rent of: the Fire, or elſe 
turns into Droſs 1 An. 
Ne Aurum bali Which they crack wit ned, and which 
. ſell at fo dear 2 Ber 1 elſe bot a Tin 
ure of ſome Yeperable or Mineral; n near to that 


9955 % and Freun this Tinfure, is pep — ſome ſpirituous 3 
it ſometimes'candts 2 breathing $Weat? Now this Diaphr 
recick EffeQt they never fail to attribute oy 514. which yet gene 
5 is no Occaſion Skit. This ſame Ch Gr hers none of the 
*rhat they uſe to Zet by, for in FOOTE eines, Abun- 
198 of People prove extreme creduloy A —_ when un 
niverſal Medicine is talk'd of, ſych 2e y pretend their Aur 
Petabile'to be. Now I half ſhew/ in the Fuel, chat the Buſineſs of 
Arum Potabile is in Reality à mere Chir. 55 
They prepare their Mercury by fixing its Body With bert 
and thus they prepare 4 Matter that comes ve 7 near to the pour 
of Gela for. the Perd-greeſt, which is 2 Kind Opps, does give th 
Mercury a yellow Colour ; And for Fear it in not be be 


, , . co. 
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155 enough to their purpoſe; ** colour it with Turmeritk 15 
| mias, or Lapis 9 Oker, or ſome. ſuch thing of we, 
Quality: And now they will nee « perſwitle' the World char ” 
have performed the Feat even o makin Geld; but if a he hot will 
never ſo little examine this preten ded ad Ide : pel, the 955 
flies away in Fumes; 'as'Mickfilvtr does Joy to 8 

if after — Trial Mat teſis them, that —ꝗ 117 55 55 ink 
the Air,* they anſwer for'themſelyes, chat 15 eed this 15 ad” py 
received its lu Fix "0, but that the wie en of it being th 


atchieved, they make no doubt by wor e 1 longer 1 
wholly, and "wana 
it to its laſt Perfectiorn | 


they wall ſoon find vur the way fixing” 


1 

; © again, if ther enld Bk thelt — as to mike r fell 

. 2 che 2750 (which i a n Ri a manner im Sf if) 
J 


ſtill chey would not be able ro maint4i their Aﬀertion, That 
had made Gold; there are ſeveral otfler 71 that their ins 
muſt de able to paſs ſuck as the Diſſoluxi „ Geol: Keep 


a re „the being ele ble, the HEE Th its Subſtance, with 5 

l ich Qualifications jt 8 never be properly Aalled Cd. 

e * Moreover, — of turning Cingbor into $7 tow, ind 
F- this Contrivance is full 6 8 And thus they uſe to do it: 
1 They Ro iS ron 851 V brüiſed in a Oueible, with 'Sily#r ig 
he Grains: T he ee I in a great Fite, and Hay 113 1 

1 for its Gaeilge they hes it off, and pot vr the Matter 6 4 Bar 

he ſon, and then they ſhew the Cinnabar, pterending it to Mr rn ite 


to true Silver, although the foreſaid UA do Fla in t BG 
they had before. Hence th eg che oMbiliry o 5 
tation of Metals, becauſe the we mar is 


| to Silver, —_—_ the Silver did. re * u was before. 
of -ThisExperimentamiazes People mu Rich hard to use 
5 Pieces of ch nch ite ut Wa 8 rucible before the 


chang d from Merexty into pure ilver, without inclining to believe 
an Augmentation of this Jaft Metal; may, many conclude that rhe 
remains no longer doubt of it. And Me n continue poſſeſt with this 
Error, until ſome * has the pins wo be ale of examining the granulat 
Silber, and then the Abuſe be ins to N Overed, for it is foun 
to de excteding Age aud if it be p detween the Hands, it 
cruſhesin ieces A afily as e * he Augmentation comes 
to be no longer be ſiev A when the grained Pellicles are weighed 
with the Pieces of C 1 for the whole weighs no more than, the 
Silver in Grain did Before it was put in ls the Crucible. Laſtly, it 
muſt” of Neceſſity" uppen (Which appears very ſtrange) that the 

! does firſt Allzathate with the Silver, that it canveighs 
this s verinto 1 che Pieces of Cinnabar, and then being evaporated 
over the Fire, it leaves the Sal alone. 

I could here relate divers other ſubtle Inventions of Alchemie, 
by which they too often impoſe on ſuch” as have Plenty of Mo- 
ney, to make them become Fellow- partners with them in their 

rations ; but 1 mould prove too redious on this Subje8 : have 
N rouche upon them by the by, in 'order to diſabuſe ſuch Men 
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38 prepoſſeſt with a Opinion Fiche, Trealaumdee: of Me. 


- Although I cannot abſolarely deny; but. that ſome. certain Ar- 


927 by a particular Method, might have got the Way of making 
ld en nor that ſome. Body may be as lucky in Time to 
me ; yer * is more oj wr of Impoſſibility than, Poſſibi. 


the, Caſe, becauſe of the ſmall N that any of 
bo. * l e of 15 - hooker 


bays $ 0 the Nath this mixt; for ſeeing that Gold | 
a Silver is. drawn from Mines environ d with Waters, it i 
17 15 5 2585 theſe Waters do bring along with them ſome 
that congele and incorporate. in Earths of 2 parti· 


cula ee and whoſe Pores are diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 


3 5 XY impoſſible for Art to imitate; ; Noverthelels, in order to 
ake 
ines do convey, is * N as, well as the Diſpoſition pf the 
1 = which the do congele. Wne herefore- 3 Man 
mot. be. 1 Ra before. he cn believe that. by the 
ee ee Fires, gs concodt Merals ſo as to turn them 


As for the Wa Which Men pretend to draw out of Mineral 
nd Metals, and Which they believe to 80 ſeminal Principle of 
Gol it is a thing merely imagi rok all, it is à great 
eſtion and mey be doubted, w ether there) be any Merewry-in 
thoſe” . atters. wherein it is ſought after; but if we 
mould ſuppoſe it in them, what Reaſon ſhall we have to make it 
be the Seed of G? We can no ways find, that Mercury: is able 
to produce Gald ; \nay Further, as I ſaid before, the Growth of Me · 
of band inerals is quite of another Nature than that * gere 


* * ſay they, ts. Se 6: Neg of Gold: i is communicsted unto all Bo- 
dies, * that it does in the G Spirit. And be. 
cauſe „Dew, | Honey, are. e nated. with this Spirit, chat 
Gold.” 7 by Art be drawn out of thoſe Subſtances... 

We page unto them, that. the Univerſal Spirit does contain an 

ich ſerves towards Production of Gela, becauſe the acid 
e or Salts which do enter into the Compoſition of this Me- 
al; 40 Weoceed from the, yniverſal pick; but if you go to cil 
this acid a Seed, it will prove to be the Seed. of all other mixt Bo- 
dies à8 well as that of Gela, and there's. no more Reaſon for think; 
ing that the univerſal Spipit does abound in the Seed of Glu, than 
in the Seed of the groſſoſt Metal, or the moſt unuſeful 2 or 
the molt eontemptible 4015 28 we; may. conclude, that 


to ſpend one's Time in making of Gold, ſeeins ly to loſe it 
by working ; in the dark, I find 5 ASE 1 42 een very well 
efined to be, Ars ſme arte, cujus principium , gere labirg 6, Ot 
fiuis menditgre, an Art without any Art, whoſe Begin ning is 5 
whoſe middle is nothing, but Labour, and whoſe End is Beggery; 
Gold is a_good Remedy for thoſe who have taken too much Mere 
cry; for theſe two Metals do eaſily unite to ether, and by this Us 
nion or 3 the Mercury fixes, and its Motion is. — 
rupt 


a, a perfect Know edge of the Sales th that the Waters of the | 
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ted. Thls is plainly enough perceived in ſuch as have received 
cb din ff —.— ky er they do but hold 2 Piece of 
Geld in their Mouth a little, it will grow white by the Vapour 


of che Quickfiver. - 


Geld taken inwardly 4s thought to be a moſt potent Cordial, be- 
cauſe Afrologers tell us it receives its Influence from the Sun, 


S which is as it were the Heart of the World; and by the Commu- 


nication of thoſe Influences to the Heart, it ſerves ro fortiſie and 
cleanſe it from all Tmpurities ; upon which Ground a great many 
Operations have been invented in order to open this Metal, and 
ſeparate its Sulphur from its Salt. Moreover, chis Operation, by 
way of Bravery, is called Aurum Potabile, becauſe this Salt or this 
22 diſſolving in 2 Liquor, can be taken by way of Perlen: 
An 


becauſe this Aurum Porabile can be thought to be diſtributed 


into all Parts of the Body, they fancy it can drive out every thing 
that interrupts the Functions of Nature, that it can free him that 
— 24 all Fear of any Diſeaſes for a long Time, and can 
prolong Life. 8s | 17 - HISIQTS 
But this Opinion is built upon a weak Foundation, and Experi- 
ence does not conſirm any of theſe glorious Effects; for what AC 
ſurance can we have, or what Evidence is there, that the Sun is 
ſuch” a' great Friend of Gold, or that it beſtows more Influence on 
it, than on other mixt Bodies; it is a thing that can never be 
prov'd; and we ſee that the Sun caſts its Light and Heat in ge- 
neral upon all Bodies, without making any difference. Who can 
underſtand; that the Pores of Gold are ſo diſpoſed, as to have a 
greater Facility of retaining the Sun's Influences, than other Metals 
or things? This will be full as hard to prove as the other. 

But though we ſhould grant Afrologers this Suppolition con- 
cerning the Sun's Influence on Gold, the Conſequence they draw 
from it, that therefore it fortifies the Heart, would be ne er a whit 
the truer; for all that we are able to apprehend in Gold is, that 
it is a moſt compact and weighty Body, the Union of whoſe Prin- 
ciples is extraordinary cloſe ; which is proved from hence, that no 


Art can inſtruct us to diſſolve it radically, fo as to ſeparate its Salt 


and its Sulphurs. This Gi being betten into the thinneſt Leaves 
that can be imagined, and taken inwardly, receives not the leaſt 
Change in our Bodies, and is voided the very ſame it was before, 


excepting when Quickſilver has been taken beforehand, for it unites 


with that, as I have ſaid. 

Wherefore we muſt conclude, that if Gold has received more In- 
fluence from the Sun than other Metals, yer it is never the fitter 
N in our Bodies, nor to produce thoſe rare Effects that are 

t of. | | | 

I know that Stories are told to prove, that Gold does communi- 
cate Vertue to the Bodies of thoſe who have taken it, and that it 
loſes in the Body ſome of its Quantity; and among other Stories 
tis faid;,that feveral Perſons, who had fed upon Caput, nouriſhed 
with a Paſte made of a Mixture of Vipers Fleth and Gold together, 
wy been cured that way of ſeveral Diſeaſes ; but there's a 1 
75 e 
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62 A Courſe of Chymiſtyy: 
deal more Reaſon, to. attribute this Effef rather to the Npert than 
Sela; for we know by Experience, that pers taken inwardly; without 
any thing olſe, de uſe to produce divers ſenſible Effects, whereas 
we obſerve none at all in Gold, when tis given alone 
As for the Diminutioa they imagine of geld in Bodies, the 
rove it by their gathering together all the Excrements o 0 
ene, and Calcining them, for they could obtain again but the 
2 * Part of the GA chat was in the Paſte the Cabenf had 
d upon. But this Proof is as weak as the former; for:the-Excre. 
ents. of the Copess being full of a, volatile Salt, that Salt may 
ave volatiliz d and Carried away t eateſt Part of the Geld du. 
ing ener. the ſame Manner zs we ſee ſeveral Vo. 
hey, Ay — to ſublime Gela. o well enough by my own 
Experience, that there are ſuch aner able to 1 lime Gold; 
for . one Day mixed three Ounces of Gold with about three 
0 


9 


— 


the Mixture about a Month afcerwards into the Ch, and the Gil! 
appeared very reſplendent in the Middle of the Mixture; but 
blowing; as ae in its Purification, I was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee. it exalt away by little and little into the Air, until there was 
ee nid vr 0 ved 22 nc 2: 
Thus no Body can be aſſured that Gold did nouriſh thoſe Capor: ; 
bu beſides, though ſome of it ſhould be diſſolved in the Body, as it 
does in Aqua Regalis; which is very hard to conceive; though 
ſome, of it thould exalt ; nay, though — e ſbould plainly. glitter in 
the Chyle, here's no Proof nevertheleſs that it produees ſuch won- 
derful Effects. 72 TY $3 Wi % liier 1 1 
Now although I have aſſerted that Geld taken alone does not re · 
ceive any Change as for Health, yet I value very much ſeveral 
—— of Gold made with Spirits; for tis theſe Spirits; that 
give certain Determinations to Gola, according to their Nature; and 
make it operate às it does. When I ſpeak, of Aurum Fulminan:, 1 
mall give an Inſtance of what I now BY: = om & i; WW 


"ls . . 
2 © Purification of Gold. 


ic 4 »B 183 5 5 ta 4 77 
"1 O Purifie Gold, is to ſeparate from it the other Meral: which 
are mixed with it. TK | | 
Put as much Gold as you pleaſe into a Crucible, make it red hot, 
and when it begins to melt, caſt into it four times as much Anti- 
mony in Powder, the Gold will preſently melt; continue a ſtrong 
Fire, until you perceive the Matter to. ſparkle. Then take your 
Crucible out of the Fire, and knock it, that the Regule may fall to 
the Bottom. Break it when it is cold, and ſeparate the Regule from 
the. Droſs that remainsa Top of it. If you have a Mind: to fave 
ur Crucible, pour out the Matter that lies in Fuſion into an Iron 
ortar made like a Founder's Mould, which you ſhall have heated 
alittle and greaſed before · hand, then ſtrike about the Moi tar with 
Pincers, till the Matter ſettles in a Maſs. 4 "B54 2 
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Matter conſiſting of divers volatile Ingredients, I put 
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» a Crucible over. a 
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this M cool. a, little, linging it out, ſoperste the 

ae ahis Male 175 ile, We ee 
Nr 


r 

ons Fire, and When it .ſhall- come to melt, 

throw into it by little 3nd lictle thee e an Salt peter: con- 
tinue a good fag Fites that the Matter my remain, in Fuhon, 
ind eee e een eee Anh can 
caft it into Noo on Mortar wartn.d and. greas'd, as. I (aid but 
now, or elſe leave It in che Crucible that you. thall beat while it is my 
ooling; for t Sepatation of the Regale from the Droſs that. 5 | 


mains a Top, and your Golden Regule, will prove perfeQly urs. 


* 
. — 


15 25 ett REMARKS tir 2 £504 0. ; bf 2 
ſame Method is uſed that I ſhall ſpeak. of in the 2 of Silver. 
But the *Coppel not 3 able td ſepatate Silver 

courſe is had to anothe 


971 1 Fire, md when this Mixture is in Fuſion, caſt 1 
4 Water; ind iEcondetifes into Grain which being tied, a Se- 
Id is made by the Means of 88 

Mz ©, 


by Inclination, then the Powder of Gold is 
waſhed to be made fweet, | LEE tas vr 
But it * chat ſome Particles of the Silver do ſtill re- 
miĩn united with che Gold, fo that rhis Purification cannot be ſaid 
to hee, e „ * 
There is inother Method of Purifying Gold, to wit, Cementation, 
which is thus performed. 1 
* Str arifie in x Crucible" chin Plates of Gold, with a dry Paſte, that 
is called” cem, in which the Salts gms and Armoniack do enter; 
cover the Crucible, ind haying made a Fire round about” it, Cal- 
cine the Matter for ten or twelve Hours with a violent Heat, that 
the Sales may eat and conſume the Impurities of the Gold: But 
nevertheleſs they often leave it ſtill impregnated with other Metals, 
and ſomerimes they. eat the Gold it ſelf, fo that a Part of it is loſt. 
The Purification of Gold by the Means of antimony is better than 
= other; for there is nothing but Gold that is able to make Re- 
ſiſtance againſt this Devourer; it often eats ſome Portion of it, 
but never leayes in it any other Metal. | is 
You muſt temember to lay a Tile under the Crucible, for fear 


that the Air which comes by the Aſh-hole, ſhould happen to cool 


the Bottom of the Crucible. . f | 
Gold preſently melts as ſoon as Antimeny is caſt into the Crucible, 


dy reaſon that Antimony contains ſome Saline Sulphurs, which do 


encreaſe the Forte of the Fire, and do ſeparate the Parts of this 
Metal; it is rhen'thar'the more porous and volatile Part uniting 
with the Antimony, one Part evaporates away in Smoke, and the 
ether remains fixt in the Droſs. 


: | The 
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The Sparkles which gowirdy the End do fly out 6f the Matter 
do proceed from ſome Particles of 4:timony, which finding them- 

ſelves intangled in the Gold, do uſe Violence to get out. Then 
takelyour Matter off the Fire, that it may loſe none of its Sub. 
Nance, and pour it into in Tron Mortar, as I faid before. After this 
the Regule is melted once more, and Sell. peter call into it, to abſorb 
or receive all the Antimony that may yet remain, ind ſo by this 
Means you have a Regule as well purißed as may be, and even that 
of four ind twenty Ceratts, if there be any ſuch Gold. | 
A "Caratt' of Gold is the twenty fourth Part of any Quantity of 
Gold; ſo that a Scruple 1 four Grains, is a Carrat 
with 2 pet, to an Ounce of Gold, for one Ounce contains twenty 
ur Scruples. n N | 889 
IF You e an Ounce of Gd, and find that it loſes nor a Tot in 
the Purificetions that may be made of it, this is called Gl of four 
and twenty Cerazts ; if it be found to have diminiſhed but one Ca- 
ratt, then it is ſaid to be Gold of three and twenty Caratts ; if it 
loſes two Caratts, then it is Gold of two and twenty ; Corerts, an 
of the reſt. But it is commonly held that there is no ſuch thing 
to be found as Gold of four and twenty Carat, becauſe there 1s 
yore but contains ſome ſmall Proportion of Silver, or Copper, puri- 
e it as much as you will. _ .. . 

Red Gold is the leſe valuable, becauſe it contains the more Copper, 
which gives it this Colour; the Ye!low is the better, and it ought 
to remain lle, even whilſt. it is in the Fire. Eng 0 
A Caratt of Pearls, Diamonds, and other precious Stones, is but 
four Grains. . | * Pan 

Gold being-put into Fuſion before the Sun, by a yaraing he 
produces abundance of Smoak, ariſing from its very Subſtance ; 
that which remains behind after the Smoak ceaſes, is Glaſs of a 
Violet-Colour, and very compact, tho' lighter than an equal Por. 
tion of Gold. Experiment hath been made of this in the Royal 
Palace, by M. Homberg, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


 Amalpamation of Gald,with Mercury, and- its Re- 
Auction into an impalpable Powder. 


T O Amalgamate Gold, is to mix it with Quich-flver. 

Take a Drachm of tlie Regule of Gold, beat it into very thin 
little Plates, which you muſt heat in a Crucible red hor in a large 
Fire; then pour upon it an Ounce of Quickflver revived from Cin 
nabar, as J ſhall ſhew hereafter ; ſtir the Matter with a little Iron 
Rod, and when you find it begin to raiſe a Fume, which quickly 
happens, caſt your Mixture into an earthen Pan fill'd with Water, 
it will coagulate, and become tractable; waſh it ſeveral Times to 
take away its Blackneſs; thus 1 an Amalgame, from which 


vou muſt ſeparate the Mercury at you find not united, by prefing 


- 


* 
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tains about thrice its Weight in Mercury. 


This is called the Calx of Gol 
REMARKS | | 
Mercury doth eaſily penetrate Gold, and inſinuating into its Pores 


e ͤ n 
igeſted to receive its Impreſſion. | 


aſes to whiten Geld. I have often ſeen Proof of it amongſt 


; zreeches, near their Bed, has been ſo whitened, that they have. ap- 
Pons into Counters. o bring back Gold (thus alter d) to its 
ue Colour, you muſt put it ſome time into the Fire, for evapora - 


uu], to clean it from the Blackneſs, which the Fire gives it. 
The Amalgamation of Gold is uſeful to Gilders, for fo it is eaſily 
xtended upon their Works. 2 | | | 


Aurum Fulminans, called Saffron of Gold. 


HIS Operation is a Gold papa Suk ſome Spirits, 
| | 1 cauſe it to give a loud Crack, when it is ſer over 
ae Fire. | 8 a 
Taxe what Quantity you you of Gold beaten into thin Plates, 
yt it into a Viol, or Matraſs, and pour upon it by little and lit- 
e three or four times as much Agu# Regelis compounded aftet 
e Manner I ſhall ſhey in its proper Place. Set the Matraſs upon 
and a little heated, until the Aqua Regalis has diſſolved as much 
| the Gold as it is able to contain, which you will know by the 
aſing of the Ebullitions, pour your Solution into/a Glaſs by In- 
uination ; and if there remains any Gold in the Matraſs, diſſolve it, 
before, with a little Agua Regalisz mix your Diſſolutions, and 
bur upon them five or ſix times as much common Water. Afters 


1 Armoniack, or the Oil of Tartar, made by Deliquium or Soluti- 
, you Il find the Gold precipitate ro the Bottom of the Glaſs; 
et it alone a good while to ſettle, that all the Gold may fall 
dwn, then pouring off the Water by Inclination, waſh your Pow- 
r with warm Water, till it grows inſipid, and fo dry it in Pa- 
r at a gentle Fire, becauſe it is apt to fice, and the Powder will 
away With a terrible Noiſd. l 


4 
ws + 


F et 


7 . 


it à little between your Fingers in a linen Cloth: - The Gold *. f 
Now to reduce this Gold into Poyyder, you muſt. put this wal.” 


game into a Crucible over a gentle Fire, the Mercury will evaporate _ 
into the Air, and leave the Gold at Bottom in an impaipable Powder. 


akes a ſoft Matter that is called Amalgame ; it doth the ſame 

Tho' the Vapour of Quickſilver be my thin and light, yet it 
the 

Whoſe who have undergone the Cure of the Flux debowche ; for not 

Daly the Gold, which _ had on them, but what was in their 

a 


' drehended, that ſome 1 N other had changed their LOU I $- 


Wing the Aaickfilver, and then rub it with the Oil of Tartar per De- 


ards drop into this Mixture, by Degrees, the Volatile Spirit of 
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If you uſe one Drachm of Gold, you will obtain four Scruples 
of Aurum Fulminaut well dried. Some alſo call this the Calx of Gold. 
Aurum Fulminans cauſes Sweat, "and drives out ill Humours by 
Tranſpiration. It may be given in the Small- Pox from two to ſix 
Grains, in a Lozenge, or EleQuary. Tr ſtops Vomiting, and is alſo 
good to moderate the Activity of Mercury. © | 


REMARKS. 


The Plates of Gela are made uſe of in this Operation, that irs 
Diſſolution may be more eaſily berformed. oo | 3 
Lou muſt pour the Aqua Regalis by little and little, to avoid the 
great Efferveſcency that might be able to drive it out of the Ma- 
traſs. The Efferveſcerxy proceeds from the violent Diviſion of the 
Particles of Gold by the 4qua Regalir; for when it finds no more 
odies to ac upon, having divided the Gold into as many Parts 28 
tis poſſible, the Ebullition ceaſes, and though the Gold doth all 
remain in the nu Regelis, it becomes ſo imperceptible to us, as 
it feems the Water hath not changed from what it was before, it 
appears ſo very clear and-tranſparent. - Indeed the Solution has 
received à Golden Colour, and becomes hen, If by chance 
Drop of this Diſſolution falls upon the Skin, it gives the ſame a 
purple Tinge, which will remain uneffaced three or four Days, not- 
withſtandiag it be often waſned. | 
The Diſſolution of Gold is a Suſpenſion of this, Metal in Phlegn, m 
made by the Edges of Aqua Regalis. For it is not enough that the 
Aqua Regalis does divide the Gold into ſubtle Parts, but it is fur- 
ther requiſite that its Edges do hold up the Gold, as if it were 
like ſo many Finns, otherwiſe it would always fall to the Bottom Be 
in 2 Powder, though it were never ſo ſubtle. 

Now tis objected, that the Particles of G ſhould fall to the the 
Bottom of the Liquor, becauſe, being joined to the Points of the for 
Aqua Regalis, they are become more heavy than they were before; 
for the Union or Adheſion of two Bodies does | cauſe a greater 

| oy ghr, than when the two Bodies were ſeparated one from the Per 
other. 

FE anſwer, That we ought to conce ive the Particles of Go!d be- 
ing ſuſpended or held up in the Phlegm by the acid Poins, 
much after the Manner as we do conceive very well, that a ſmall 
Piece of Metal fixed to a Staff or a Plank, will ſwim. with the 
Wood in the Water; for although the ſmall Piece of Metal inks to 
the Bottom when ir is alone, yet it ſwims when it is affixed to the 
Wood; the acid Edges are Bodies exceeding light in compariſon ae 
with the Particles of Gela, and they have likewiſe their Superficies itt le 
more extended, and conſequently do take up more room in the Phlegm; 

this is that which holds them up, and cauſes them to ſwim. 

To precipitate Gold they uſe Oil of Tartar, or the Spirit of Mere 
Sal Armoniack, becauſe either contains an Alkali Salt; fo that vn! 
being mixed with Acids, they muſt ferment ; and in this Fermen- 7 
tation the Points of the Agua Regia which ſuſpended the Particles L 
of Gold, are weakened ; and thoſe ſmall Bodies of Gold oe 

on 
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aperſuftained; fubfide and precipitate by their own Weight, . The 
þ — itating x favor muſt be poured 05 che SA of Gold 
till there appears no further Fermentation, whereby it is known 
that all the Points of the Au Regis are broke, and that all the 
Particles of Gold being diſengaged, will be in a Condition to pre- 
cipitate themſelves. 1 | . 1 
Perhaps ſome ma [find a Difficulty in comprehending how the 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack ſhould come to weaken the Aqua | 


Regalis, that ig it felf compourided of Sal Armoniack; bur thers, - 18 
will be no ' Difficulty at all, when they ſhall conſider. that the | 


: 


Force ef the An Regalis doth nor ſo Wor depend on the volatile | 
Part of the Sal Armoniack, as on the Sea-ſalt, that is in good Store 
in it united with the Aqua Fortis ; for Sea-ſalr, or Sel Gemma, may 
be ſubſtituted very. well in the Place of Sal Armoniack, for ma- 
king 2 Regalir, as 1 ſhall obſerve hereafter, ſpeaking of the 
Compoſition of this Water. It may be alſo enquired here why 
the Diſſolvents do quit the Bodies they held before the Diſſolution, 
to betake themſelves to ſome. other: For Example, why the 4 | 
Regali leaves the Gold it was impregnated with, to 1 way to ; 
the Alkali Salt, This Queftion is one of the moſt difficult to re- q1 
ſolve well, of any in Natural Philofophy. 2 1 | | 
+ Nevertheleſs, III give you my Opinion of what can be faid 
moſt ſenſibly on this Subject. 75 0 | 
I do ſuppoſe chat when the Aqua Regalis hath acted upon the 

Gold, ſo as to diſſolve ir, the Points or Edges that enabled it to do 
ſo, are fixed in the Particles of Gold. But ſeeing that theſe little 
Bodies are very hard, and conſequently hard to penetrate, theſe 
Points do enter but very ſuperficially, yet far enough to ſuſpend 
the Particles of Gold, and hinder them from r Where- . 
fore if you would add never ſo much Gold more, when theſe 
Points have ſeized upon as much as they are able to join with, 
they cannot poſſibly diſſolye one Grain more; and it is this Suſ- 
penſion that renders the Particles of Gold imperceptible. But now 

if you add fome Body that by its Motion and Figure ble to 
engage the acids enough to break them, the Particles of Gold being 
left at Liberty, will precipitate by their own Weight. And this is 
what I conceive” the Oil of Tartar, and Volatile Alkali Spirits, 
are able to do. They are impregnated with very active Salts, 
Which finding Bodies at reſt do preſently move them, and by the 


at... : IG =P 
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the Quickneſs of their Motion do ſhake them ſo violently, as to break 
1100 the Points by which they were ſuſpended; theſe Fragments of 
ie ittle Points being thus diſengaged from the Gold, ate ſtill keen 
gm; enough to act, and they haye Action enough remaining to pierce \ 


and divide violently the Parts of Alkali Salts, which are much 
more ſoluble in their Nature than Gold, and this occaſions the 
bullition which preſently happens whey theſe Spirits are poured: 
upon the Diſſolution. RE A 
Theſe Edgesthen being thus broken, two things muſt follow there- 
pon. The firſt is, Thar the remaining Aqus Regalis is rendered 
capable of diſſolving any more on , becauſe it hath no 1— w 
- ; 2 over 
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Power left of waking a Penetration, The ſecond een. | 
Art ot che. 
ges remains 


* 


cipitated Powder of Gold is impregnated with ſom 
| cke by reaſon: that the ſharpeſt Part of theſe 
this . n N 


2 * N en 1 20 en 50 + is 
Experience teaches us both the one 2nd the, other: to wit, the 
oyed for diflolving any more 


Force of the Aqua Regalis is quite d Dn 
Gold, ang the; precipitated Powder. hath drawn. along with. it ſome 
Spities ak are. ſo cloſely lockt up, that ,though it, be ſeverat 
imes waſht in warm Water, they; cannot poſſibly; be diſengaged 
from their hold. And this is evident, when it is put upon the 
Fire; for the great Detonation, or Noiſe that, it makes, cannot pto- 
ceed from any thing elſe, but che incloſed Spirits Which violently 
divide the moſt compact Body of Gold to ger out quickly, when 
they are forced to it by the Action of Fire. f 


. : 


I can here explicate by the by, after the ſame Manner, the Aditi. 


on of a certain Powder, conſiſting of three Parts of Nitre, two 


Parts of Salt of Tartar, and one Part of Sulphur. This Powder be- 
ing heated in a Spoon to the Weight of a Drachm, Bs as thun- 
dering a Noiſe as a Cannon it ſelf. Now the fixt Salt of Tartar 
cauſes in this Powder what the Gold did in the other; that is to 
ſay, it retains the Spirit of Nitre and Sulphur ſo lockt up, that 
they cannot be ſeparated without yiolently breaking their Priſcn j 
and this is that which makes ſuch a Noĩſmwe. 
When this Fulminating Powder is heated by a, great Fire, it 
cracks preſently, but makes no great Noiſe, becauſe the Ingredients 
of which it is compounded have. not had Time to unite themſelves 
cloſely together. If you would have it ro make a ſtrong Detonation 
or loud Noiſe, it muſt be only heated over a ſmall Fire; and let 
it continue for the Space of elf a Quarter of an Hour: during 
which Time it melteth, and the Particles cloſe 1 ſo that the 
Salt of Tartar keeps the Volatile mut up until the Fire violent) 
diſengages them by a very ſurpriſing Noiſe. - 

If you. put the Powder of Fulminating Gold into à Marble 
Mortar, and beat it a little hard with a common Copper or Braſs 
Peſtle, ſome Part of the Powder will fly into the Air with a ſmall 
Noiſe: And if you continue to beat it, all will fly away like Light- 
ning. I have try'd the ſame thing in a Mortar of Braſs, but it 
Den „„ . OT Pr 

The Reaſon I would give of this is, That the beating of the 
Falminating Gold in the Marble Mortar, with a Copper Peſtle, 
does heat the Matter, and rarifie the Spirits of Salts contained in 
it, ſo that they are forced to break their Chains with Violence, to 
obtain a free Paſſige. But this does not happen in a braſen Mor- 
tar, either becauſe the Heat is not there ſo great, or becauſe the 
Metals cloſing” together, do abſorb or drink up the Salts, 
Aurum Tulminans taken inwardly cauſes Sweat, becauſe the Heat 
of the Body volatilizes it, and Trives it through rhe Pores. Nov 
if the Pores are very open, it will only cauſe an inſenſible Trav 
ſpirarion : bur if they are cloſed up by the Coldneſs of the Weather, 
ſo that ir muſt remain ſome Time before it paſts ; the N 

2 > M ee owns. 7 3 4 Yo Bo 
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cue of h Gy 
_— Hunitty n Company, diſſolyes upoh, the Skin into 
| — think the Gold contributes nothing at ol! ro eſe Tranſpi- 
ations, and that the Spirit of Nitte alone being force by the Heat 
of the Body to paſs through its'Pores cauſes ill the 'AQtion.” "Burt 
*onceive it is more likely that thefe Spirits do carry along with 
them ſome Parts of the Gold, with which they .are ſo intimately 
Mixed. And by this Explication may be'berter comprehended, how 

ity of Spirits is able ro produce Sweat; for 12 * 


In * 


To [mall a Quan 2 8 
"there paſſes through the Pores one Grain of Gold, and two Fans 
'of 8 Spirits being, as 1 may fo ſay, armed with che groſ- 
ſer Parts of Gold, will be better W the Reſiſtance that 
mall oppoſe their Puſſage, than if they were ſeparate; after the ſame 
Manner asFgooff Piece of Timber that is driven along by the Stream 
of à River will ſtrike with much more Violence agaimſt che Arch 
-of a Bridge, and efdanger it much more, thana ſingle Wave would 
be able to do, th. never ſo ſwift. . 

Theke ate two'forts of infenſible Tranſpirations, one happening 
at A ey wr well in Health ay Sicknefs, and tlie other, in_a burn- 
ing Fever, or eſſe ſometimes pon che taking a Sad feb. _ ; 

The firſt Tranſpiration is infenfible, becaule rhe *Vapour which 
paſſes continualiy through rhe Pqres is yet in ſo ſmall ;aQuantity, 
chat though' it does dillolve in 1 Moilturepon, the Skin, it is not 


perceived ar all. 
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the Humours through the Pores of the Body after a rapid Manner ; 
and whereas at. that Time the Pores become very open, and the 
Skin is heated more than ordinarily, the Vapour paſſes away 
through the Skin without conflenſing upon it. : 

Bur if once the rapid Motion of Humours begins to flacken, 
then the Sweat appears, and begins to be felt; and this does happen 
in Agues, for during the great of the Aue, Men do not ſweat 
at all, but only in the Declination of the Fit; becauſe then the Skin 
ſome what gooks, the Vapour condenſes. into a Moiſture; which we 
call Sweat; Wherefore. Sweat may be {aid to iſſue from, a, Middle 
Degree of Hear, between tlie firſt inſenſible Tranſpirxation, and the 


ſecond. J . + od wore Flows ++ z 4% £ 6 iy 
Mot Men think that there goes out, more Moiſture in the Time 
of the Sweat, than by the inſenſible Tranſpiration which is made 
during the Height of the hot Fit; but they ſeem to be miſtaken ve- 


on 


L 

K ry likely, for it may eaſily be conceived, that there ſhould. be a 
0 greater Diſſipation in the Vigour of. the Fir, than afterwards in 
. the Declinztion, by reaſon that at that Time the Hear is greater, 
e and ſo more 4b le o impel forth Vapqurs. 


1. Diſtillation in a Retort will confirm what is here maintained. 
155 if you make only à moderate Fire u der the Retort, the Moi- 
ure which rifes out of the Matter Will diſtill drop by drop, be- 


cauſe the Vapours cooling and condenſing in the Neck of the Re · 


Furnace, ſo that the Neck of the Retort comes to be heated too 
0 F 3 5 much, 


The other is cauſed By a great Motiott of the Spirits, which ative | 


fort do reſolve into a Liquor; but if you make a great Fire in the 
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uch, all the Moiſture js dri IVen a8 a-meer Vapqur, and there ap. 
Wu not the leaſt Randy in the Neck of t den de Ft: * 
I baye already ſaid, that d doth repreſs the 05 olence of Merewry, 
becauſe. it dot Amalgambte i it; but Aurum Fulminons doth, it 
much da for being Volati ak It is more eafily- carried through 
all Fg, Body, and fails not to "find! our the Mercury, whereſoever ut 


we weed. not fear leſt Aurum Fan ſben taken ir, and heat 
a by the Stomach, ſhould cauſe ſuch a 1 there, as it does 
Obel ſet over the Fay 1 in a Spoon; for ſo much the more Moi- 
5 as Fog to it, ſo much the leſs Noiſe does it make; Naw 
t cant ueſtion'd, bur. there i is Liquidity enough in the | Stg- 
mac es the quid Vehicls 'tis uſually given in. The re is 
o need thy fo of calling in the Acids of the 5 as ſome do, 
© unite 5 the Salts of Aurum Fulminans, and drive them out df 
the Body of this Metal: for Wc that Ude moſt clear and diſin- 
tereſted Explications, and ſuch MA fall moſt under pur Sevſe, ought 
always.to be preferr'd, 'twould be too hard a, Mater to maintain 
that; 'tis true, if you wet 22 Fulminans 1 — the $ UE of Vis 
triol, or Salt, or Sulphur, the Fulmination 3 is thereby 22 ; but 
this happe W I the Acids, 15 by Aa Weigh Volatility 
of tho & bo 4 that remain, in.t ores of th e Gold. 
In the hapter of Gola, 160 uld reckon u ſeveral other Pr a 
ons that have been ente but becauſe they are out of uſe, [ 
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ILV-ER hath this geo 5. Place among Merl it is a yer) 
compact Body, more ſmooth and poliſhed” as Nature than 
Gold, and its Pores are more even up on the Surface. It i 1 
malleable ke Geld, but will not ſo eaſily Yiel or tend, under the 


Hammer, and is not ſo wi el 

It is called the Men, as well from fo Colour as from the Influ 

ences Aſtrologers thought it received from that Planet, 

Silver is not often found 1 in Mines, for Rae it is either 

mixed with Copper, with Lead, or with Gold : That which is mixed 

with Lead, lies m a kind of black Stone: but what is found with 
pper, is generally in a very hard white Stone, much like unto 
"Cryſtal. Yet there are Pieces of pure Silver ſometimes got in 

Mines, which 3 is ſo hard, that it cannot be melted, unleſs it be 12 

ed with a good Quantity of other Silver ; Which is the Reaſon thut 

x cannot be known of what 5 Dealer it is. 


Its 
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Its Virtues. Sibver may be given like Gold for Diſeaſes cauſed 
by too much {Mercury ; for they ſuffer an Ama/gemation very well 
together. Many Properties are attributed to it againſt Diſeaſes of 
the Head, but theſe pretended Virtues ſeem to have no other 
Foundation than the Imagination of Aſtrologers and be 
who were of the Opinion, that the Moon had à great deal of Cor- 
reſpondence with the Head. There is no need 1 ſhould enlarge in 
Confuration of this Opinion, Experience every Day teaches us that 
it is a pure Abuſe; -: oHemoneo: i 19 1 ger 

Whereas there is no Certainty, that ever there was drawn out of 
Gold or Silver any thing that deferves to be called either a Salt, or 
Salpbur, or Mercury, IL have not at all followed the Method of Aug 
thors, who will needs explicate the differences which are to be 
found in theſe Metals, by more or leſs, of one or two of theſe 
Principles, I am contented to relate only that Which may be 
known in Sol or Silver, and F think it better to ſay little of a 
thing, and be able to prove my Aſſertion, than form grand Ideas 
of things that hte very doubtful. et NN | 
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Parification of Sil "II 


＋ No Purife Silver, is to ſeparate From it tht othet Metal with 
w Operation is done by the Copel, ar- 


. & © N 


the Flame may reverberate on the Matter, the Impuritieggvill mix 
, 0 g Middle of 
the Coppel, while the Lead being fill'd with the droffie Parts of 
Silver, lies on the Sides like a Scum, that you mos fp up with z 
Spoon, and this is that which is called Licharge, which, according to 
| the Degree of Calcination it hath endured, Tomes of divers Co- 
lours, and ſometimes is called Lichgrge of Gold, and 1 weo-nr4 
Litharge of Silver. If you leave it in the Coppel, it will paſs rout 
its Pores. For you muſt obſerve that the Coppel being expreſly 
made of Aſhes — of Salt, is very porous; you muſt conti- 
nue the Fire till there riſe no more Fumes. 


This Preparation cleanſes Silver from all other Metals, except 


God, which reſiſts the Power of the Coppel. You muſt thereſbre 
have recourſe to the Depart, or Operation 1 deſcribed, when J 
ſpoke of t e Purification of Ge/ ; for .4qua Forti; diflolves Silver, 
. not being able to penetrate Cold, leaves it in a Powder at the 
om. | | 
Pour off then by Inclination the Diſſolution of Silver into en 
Ezrthen Pan, wherein you ſhall have laid before-hang a Plate of 


F 4 Copper ». 
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Copper, and ten or twelve Times as much common Water. Let 
this Mixture lie ſtill for ſome: Hours, and when you find the Cop. 
per caver'd* all about with the Powder or Precipitste of Silver, 
and the Water becomes blue, : filtrate it, and you have that which 
4s called Ae Secunda: It is good to make the Eſchar fall in Chan. 
cres, and to conſume proud Fleſh: Dry the [Powder -of--- Silver, 
and if you deſire to keep it in an dijger, melt it in a Crucible with 
= Heels Seel e e ee geh 
If you ſteep a Plate of Iron ſome Hours in the A“ Sacunda, the 
Copper which made it look blue wilhpreci pitate according as the 
Iron diſſolves. But there will certainly appear ſome Confuſion in 
his Precipitation, by reaſon! af a Portion ot Iron therein. If you 
filtrate this Diſſolution, and put a Piece of the Lapis Galgininar;s in- 
to it, the diſſolv'd Iron will fall to the Bottom in Powder, and 
the Stone will diſſolve it. If you futtate this Water, and pour up- 
on the Filtration Drop by Dr 1 of ſixt Niere, the Lapis 
Calaminaris will precipitate. + Laſtly, if you filtratm tis Water too, 
and having evaporated a Part of it, ſet the reſt 2 cryſtallizing, youll 
meet with a Salt. peter that burns like the ordinary Sort. 


NEN EEK. 
The Coppel is an Earthen . reſiſts the Fire, made like 
Diſh : It is fill'd with a Paſte made of Aſhes that have loſt all 
their Salt, Tuch, as thoſe of Bones; "which loſe all their Salt while 
bey are. a burning, becauſe it is ſo VolatiJe a Hole is made 


5 the Middle to let in the Matter that is to be Coppel'd, and 

ſo the Veſſel is ſet 1 drying; | g R4Tns 

You muſt put Lead into the Coppel, n the Im. 
t four Times 28 

much. That which is here called e is nothing elſe but 


* 


purities that are in the S//ver ; commonly they p 


ſome: Parts. of other Metals, that 1 adhered to the Sik 
wer, W it was taken out of the Mine. Theſe Metals do mix 
much better with Lead than Silver, becauſe the Lead is full of Sul 
pbureous porous Parts, which e e and receive ↄther Bo- 
dies. On the contrary, Silver hath Pores exceeding cloſe and ſtrait, 
and can neither be penetrated nor unite with theſe Matters, but on- 
Jy ſuperficially ;;fo that in the Fuſton they do ſeparate,” and on 
Nade over this ſolid Body, It is alſo remarkable that the Hardneſs 
of Silver, and ſtrait Contexture of its Parts, do hinder the Fire 
from meltin it after the ſame Manner as other Metals, that are 
more porous; and this is the Reaſon it remains unmixt among them. 
Silver melts. much ſooner by being put into melted Lead, than if 
you had endeavour'd to melt it alone in the Crucible, becauſe Leal 
contains many Sulphureous Parts that are very ſerviceable for the 
Fuſion of Metals. The Flame is made to reverberate on the Silver, 
to drive all Heterogeneous Subſtances towards the Sides. 
That which is called a Carat in Gold, is a Denier or Penny 
Weight in Silver, and thus an Ounce of Silver well purified is of 
Four and twenty Penny Weight, which makes 24 Times 24 Grains 
Now this Ounce of Se muſt loſe nothing at all upon Trial; 5 
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if it ſhould loſe one Penny Weight in the Coppel, the Silver then 
{aid to be that of 23 Penny Weight, and if it loſes two Scruples, 
or Penay Weight, it is but of 22-Denters, but they ule not to ſay, 
Silver of 24 Deniers or Penny Weight, as Cala of 24 Caratts; for thi | 
double the Denier or Penny of Silver, and fay, Silver of 12 Penny | 
Weight for the fineſt, Silver of eleven Penny and a half, Silver of 
eleven Penny, and ſo on, according to its Fineneſs. 1 | 

There is no Silver to be had of 24 Deniers, or 12, Penny fine, no 
more than Gold of 24 Crate, becauſe? there is always ſome Mixture | 
with it, uſe — and Application you pleaſe in its 
Turiftatieon. h l to 2205, 002 eee 
 Plate-flver contains one Part of Copper to 4 Parts ef Silver, and | 
the Coppel-ſlver contains but a Quarter of a Part of Copper. to four | 
and twenty Parts of Silver. 1 lol N $260} 

The Depart, or partingrof Metals, is when a Diſſolvent quits the | | 
Metal it had diſſolved; to betake it ſelf unto another. Thus when | 
Copper is put into the Diſſolution of S/lyer, the Aqua firtis leaves the- | | 
silver, to fall upon diſſolving the Copper. abe cou 
Some offer to explain theſe Precipitations by ſaying; that ſome | 
of theſe Metals have Pores more fitted to the Figure of the ages | 
of Alus fortis than others; and that therefore ar quitteth one to diſ- | 
ſolve another. But it ſeems they endue the Edges of Ans fortis 
with Underſtanding for how. otherwiſe can they make the Edges 
of this Liquor, which, in the, Diſſolution of Silver, were entang 
with the ſmall Particles of this Matter, and kept them ſuſpended : 

I fay, how can they ſuppoſe them to leave theſe ſmall Particles to 
go mix themſelves with the Copper, without - ſuppoſing alſo that 
the Aua fortis is endued with Reaſon? 5 1 1 

F bejieve, we may clear this Diſſiculty better by ſaying, that the 
Phlegrfi of the Diſſolution diſengageth the ſmall Particles of the 
Copper which ſwim within the Liquor: and then theſe Particles | 
meet with the Edges! of the Agua Fortis; charg'd with the Particles 
of 8/kver, they ſtir and ſhake them until they brake; from whence 
cometh the Precipitation of the Silver: far the Edges which, kept 
i before, being now broken, and the Phlegm no longer capable to | 
| ſupport it, it muſt needs precipitate by its own Weight. , As to the 1 

Diſſolution of Copper, it is made after wards by the Force which re- 
mains in the Aqua. fortrs ; for tho the ſubtle Points of this Dif- 11 
ſolvent be broken, yet it is ſtill ſharp, enough to penetrate all that 
is diſſolvable in that Copper, and to make the Agua ſecunda. Tron pre- | 
el pitates Copper, Lapis Calaminaris precipitates Iron, and the Liquor of 
fixt Nitre doth ſo to the Lapis Calamineris for the ſame Reaſon; but 
you muſt obſerve, that Iron does not precipitate all the Copper, nor 
the Calami naris all the Iron, no more than the Copper did precipitate 
all the Silver : and the Reaſon of this is, that the Points of the Aqua \ 
Jirtis have entered more deeply into the great Pores of Copper and 
iron, are much the harder to be broken by. Bodies of this Nature; { 
but becauſe the Liquor of fixt Nirre does contain an Alkali much 11% 
more active than the others, it precipitates all the Lapis Calaminaris, | 
and all the Trey and Copper which did. remain diſſolved, | 


I ſhall 


„„ cee of hee 
I hall in the Sequel of this Book deſeribe che Manner of pre. 
'Paring the Liquor of fit Mie: the Saß chat it contains reunites 
With the Mplatile Spirits of Salpeter that were in the Aus forny, 
anfoinuch that the Salt peter revives agen. 


* Cryſtals of Silver, called Vitriol of the Moon. 
on aan ans: Fuging 4:19 42d 07 e en gf Tod T 
7 H1'S Operation d 4 Silver opened, and reduced into the 
Form of Salt by the acid Points of Spirit of Nitre. 
Diſſolve one or two Ounces of Ceppel. Silver in two or three times 
s much Spirit of Nitre; pour forth your Diſſolution into : 
Glaſs-Cucarbir, ſer it in a gentle Sand- fire; eyaporate about the 
fourth Part of the Moiſture, and fo let the teſt cool without ftir. 
riog it, it will turn into Halt, which you. muſt ſeparate from the 
Liquor, and after you have dried them, keep the in a Viol well 
ſtopt. You may again fall to evaporating half the remaining Li- 

uor, and ſet it a e as before! You; may repeat theſe 

vaporations and Cryſtallizations till all your S 16 turned into 
Crpfialij which will for the moſt Part be formed into flat Plates. 
This #7triol of the en is uſed to make an Eſcher: by touching the 

Part with it. It is alſo given inwardly for Dropſict, and for Niſeaſes 
ol the Head, from two unto fix Grains, in ſome Specifick Water 
It purges watry Humours by Sto. e l 
7TCC . 
Vou muſt put your Silver purified by the Coppel into à Viol or 

Matraſs large enough, and pour upon it only as much Spirit of 
Notre as will fetve to diſſolve it; now that comes to about twice 
its Weight, if the Spirit de well cleared from the Phlegm, but o- 
-therwiſe it muſt be three Times as much. Indeed you may uſ 
' Aqua Fortis infiead of Spit of Nitre, if you pleaſe, in this Operatr 
om; but I rather chuſe Spi: of Nitre, betabſe it is found to at 
with more Celerity than 4 fortir. Lou may read in their proper 
Places the Deſcription I have given you of them both, and tte 

Remarks I have made upon them. Place your Veſſel in Aſhes 0 
Sand, a little warm, for to haſten the Diſſolution. When the 4 

Spirits Begin to work upon the Silver, an Ebullition preſently riſes 

accompanied with a very conſiderable Heat, becauſe theſe ſharp 

- Edges do- break thoſe Obſtacles that hindered their Entrance, and Aj 
piolently force their Paſſage. It is this great Motion, and 1mpe 

tuous Diſperſion of Parts, that produces the Heat and Ebullition, 5 
and by Rarefaction of the Spirit of Nitre ſends forth through the tir 

Neck of the Veſſel a red Fume or Vapour, that you muſt be ve!) Po 
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careful to avoid, as a thing very unwholſome, and prejudicial to int 
rhe Breaſt. The Smoke and Ebullition do remain until the Sie of 
is all of it diſſolved, after which the Liquor becomes clear 41 7 


tranſparent, but a little bluiſh. If the Silver which is diſſolved, 
were perfectly purified from Copper, the Solution would no more Fs 
be tinged than Spirit Nure; but becauſe there is none 5 — | 
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found ſo perfeQly-pure, it always tinges a little. The Solution of 
8 much bluer than that of Si purified by the Coppel, 
becauſe the Plate. iuer contains more Copper than the other, as I ſaid 
before. So that the purer the Silver is, the leſs blue is the Soluti- 
on. A little of it is evaporated, that the reſt may Cryfal/ze the ea- 
fer; for that which -evaporares is little better than a kind of inſipid 
Water, the Silver ſtill tetaining the acid fixt Spirits. r 

Now you muſt obſerve in all Cryſtallizations not to leave too 
much Moiſture, for fear of weakning too much the Salts, and ſo 
hindring their Coagulation. Nor muſt you leave too little Moi - 
ſture; for the Cryſtals not finding room enough to extend them- 
ſelves in, would:confuſedly fall one upon znother. 5 

Theſe Cryſtals can be diſſolved in Water ike Salt, their Strength 
depends on the Spirits Nitre that are incorporated with them: 
Wherefore/the weigh more than the Silver did that wag employ- 
ed ; and it is theſe Spirits which omg and gnaw the Fleſh on 
which theſe Cryſtals are applied, when an Eſcbar is to be made. It 
is Hkewiſe they which cauſe that Fermentation of Humours by 
which they purge, when theſe Cryſtals are given inwardly. The 
Liquor in which they ae diſſolved to be taken, and the Moiſture 
of the Stomach, do ſerve to corre their Acrimaa xx. 
When we conſider the Compoſition of theſe Cryſtals, there is 
ſome Occaſion to admire their purgative Effect; for there is no- 
thing in it which has this Quality. Silver ſwallowed alone cauſes 
no ſuch thing, and is voided again as it was taken, without any 
Alteration : So the Spirit Nitre, taken alone in Water, is indeed 
aperitive, but yet it dorh not purge by Stool. The purgative F 
mentation then which this Vrriol of rhe Moen does exceed, muſt be 
aſcribed to the Diſpoſition and Texture of irs Parts, > 0 | 

If you have à Mind to revive | theſe Cryſtals into Sifver igaio, 

you muſt only put them into hot Water, and lay therein a Plate 
of Coppty, They will then diſſolve, and the Silver precipitate to the 
Bottom in a White Powder, that is to be waſhed and dried; aftex- 
wards melting it in a Crucible with a little Salt- peter, it Willre- 
turn into Ingots of the ſame Weight as before. a 


e e of e ee 
J Stone is 8 Silver rend red C by the $416 of 


Spirit of Nitre. | 
Diſſolve in a Viol what Quantity of Silver you pleaſe, with three 
times as much Spirit of Nirre; ſer your Viol in a Sand fire, and eva- 
porate about two thirds of the Moiſture; pour the reſt as it is hot 
into a gocd German Crucible, that muſt be large enough, by reaſon 
vet of the bullitions that are made in it. Place it over a gentle Fire, 
and let ic alone till the boiling Matter ſinks. quietly to the Bottom 
* of the Crucible. Then encreaſe your Fire a little, and it will come 
on to be like Oil: pour it out into an Iren Mould a little oil'd and 
; heated, it will preſently coagulate or harden ; after which you 
un 2 0 may 
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may keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. It is a ick that will remaſh 
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for. ever, provided you. dom t let it be expasd to the Ait. This 
Stone may be made of Cenper inſtead of Silver, hut will not keep ſo 
well; becauſe the Caper being very er page the Air to 
enter 2120 and diſſolve, it. v2 
If you uſe an Ounce of Silver, you 1 obtain an Ounce and fi 
HAR IE ths Fees e ror Han, 

. del 03/700. RENE ER | 
©* The, Effect of his. Stene proceeds frota-the corroſive pn N 
"Nltre, which do remain incorporated with the &bver. It is more 
"Cauftick than the, Cryals E ſpoke of, choughi compounded of the 
Lame Jogre ients. aſon of it is, that In * oration of 

Selrit Nitre, the ſharpeſt Part remains at laſt; it is that 
Which gives this Strength to the. Inſernal Stans. Ber i in the Cryf4l 
1 4 much weaker Vile as being, Anden with watry 
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"When you boil the Solutic of Silver, oh aſt care to keep 
ties 995 Me Fire, for the 25 Pom —— 12 over int 

Fl jor. elle it ſpirts ig s vpon the Hand of the Artif, 

ich make 1 it ſmart. grievo uſly, me Drops fetebes off the Skin; becayſe 
this Liquor. i is not on 1 corroſive in it ſelf, but has the Aft. 
anch of Fire to in Ht e more burging! Lou muſt Jikewil: 
Often caſt Johr Eye e Crucible, eſpeciallyx towards the End, 
that ſo ſoon as th pela atter is obſerved to ceaſe;boiling,' and gen 
che Form of an Oil. you. be ready to caſt. it into the Mould, for 
if yon Would then * it Na in the Fire, the ſtrangeſt Spirits 
Would evaporate, and the Stone word not be ſo corroive. 

If you would melt the. Cryſtals of the hn in » Crucible, a 
boil the Liquor till it come into the Conſiſtente of Oil, and on 
- wards Faſt it into the Iron Mould, vou would have an infernal Sox 
Uke thi this 1 have deſcribed. 

When Plate-ilver. is, ; uſed. to the makpgothe 3 Sanne) in 
Ounce of Silver pains; by ut Three Drackms; in Augmentation 3 but 
ufing fide Coppel-Siſyex, you'll get five Drachms This Augmet 
tation of Weight does eng fro om the ſharp acids of Spirit of Nin, 
adhering to the Body of Silver; but the Diffe of the Increaſe 
Jies in this; that the CoppeLiilver having Marre Pores than the 
other, does retain the acids better, and the Stone is thereby tis 
Aronger, as I have found by Experience. 
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Hr Tin#ure of the No is a Diſalmion)of. 1 of the more 

a 5 T Patts of dilver made i in Spirit of Wine whetted bro 
ali Salts 

Diſſolve in a Matraſs 1 upon Sand a little wirm..ewo Ounces of 

Silver with ſix*Ounces of Spirir 4 Mere. Pour the Diſſolution into 

a Cucurbir, or other Glafs-Veſſel, wherein you ſhall have N > 


Fd 


art of Salt- water well filter d, the Silver will preſently precipi- 

9 in a very whire:Powder. Let it lie a- while, that all the Po- 
der may fall, and then pour off the Water by Inclination. Waſu 

Powder ſeveral Times with Fountain- water, to take away ther 
Acrimony of the Salts: dry it upon Paper, and put it into a Matraſa. 
Pour upon it an Ounce of the Volatile Salt of Urine, and four and 
twenty Ounces of the 1 of Wine reftified with the Sf f Tars! 
tar, after the Manner 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter. Stop this Matraſs 
wich another: That is to ſay, let the Mouth of the one enter into 
the Neck of the other, and this is that which is called a feable- 
esel. Lute well the Junctures with a wet Bladder, and digeſt the 
Matter in Horſe- Dung, or ſome ſuch gentle Heat; for a Fortnight, 
during which Time'the Spirit of Wine will have gor a bright Sky- 
colour. Unlute your Matraſs, and Filtrate the Liquor through a 
Coffin of brown Paper, and fo keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. Lou 
may uſe this Nuctare for the Epilepſie, Palſie, Apoplexy, and other 


other Diſeaſes wherein it is requiſite to drive out the Humonts 
by Perſpiration. The Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen Drops in a con- 
venient Vehicle. | bas” Mot t 254i 10 nemo? 
= There will remain at the Bottom of the Matraſs a Calx of Sil- 
ver that may again be revived by means of the following Salts. 

= Take Eight Ounces of Mitre, two Ounces of Cryſtal powdered 
c«ccording as I ſhall ſhew hereafrer, ſo much Tartar, and half an 
Ounce of Coals; powder them all, and put it by little and little 
into a Crucible heated red-hot, a great Detonation will happen, 
a tter which you'll find the Matter melted, pour it into a warm 
Mortar, and let it cool + You'll have a Maſs that you muſt po- 
der, and mix an equal Weight of it with ſo much Calx of Silver. 
Melt this Mixture in a Crucible over a ſtrong Fire, and the Cal 
vill revive into Silver: Take your Crucible out of the Fire, ng 
break it when it is cold, then ſeparate your Silver flom the Salté. 
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This Operation ſeems at firſt to favour the Opinion of thoſe, who 
hold there can be a Separation of the Principles of Silver : for, ſay 
Whey, what is it can give this blue Colour, after that the Silver 
bath been a long Time digeſted with the Volatile Salt of Urine, 
ad the Spirit of Wine. Alcoholized; but an inward Sulphur of the 
ilver that ſeparates from it by the Means of this ſulphureous Li- 
= wor, and mixes with it, much after the ſame Manner as we find 
Wb le ſorts of Menſtruums uſually diſſolve the Sulphur of Vegetables, 
Animals, and Minerals, and let alone their terreſtrious and ſaline 
arts? But when we conſider this Tin&vre a little nearer, we ſhall- 
ind it to be nothing but-a Diſſolution of ſome Part of the Silver 
Ind Copper®that hath been volatilized by the Salt of Utine, and 
Wfterwards united with the Spirit of Wine; ſo that if you draw. 
off, or revive theſe diſſolved Metals, there will remain no longer a. 
incture: And this is the Way for you to do it. I | 
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Diſeaſes of the Head. It is alſo uſed in malignant Fevers, aud all 
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- Paur your Tin#qre of the Morn ints a Glaſs Body, cover it with 
its Head; and fit a Receiver to it, lute the Junctures cloſe, and diſti! Ml 
in a Vaporous Bath, about half the Moiſture, and you'll have 2 Li. 
T as clear as Spirit of Wine. Put your Cucurbit into à cool 
ace, and leave it there: two Days without ſtirring it. You'll find 
little Cryſtals on the Sides, pour off the Liquor gently, which hath 
loſt now much of its Sy- colour. Gather your Cryſtals, and con- 
tinue to diſtil and cryſtallize the reſt of the Liquor, till you hay 
recovered all that is in it. Mix all your Cryſtals, dry them with- 
out a: Fire, and weigh them; and if you have three Drachms of 
them, powder them; and mix them with fix Drachms of the Mat- 
ter I deſcribed for reviving: the Calx of Silver remaining in tie 
Matraſs: put this Mixture into a Crucible, and covering it with: 
Tile, light a ſtrong Fire about it, to put the Matter into Fuſion 
then taking it off the Fire, and letting it cool, break the Crucible, 
you'lb find the Silver at the Bottom, which will be fit for the 
ſame. Operation again, when you pleaſe; | Note, that all the Li. 
which was drawn by Diſtillation, is as clear as common Wa. 
ter: Wherefore I conclude that the Colour did conſiſt in the Dif- 
ſolution of Silver it ſelf, and not of its Sulphurs, as ſome have 
thought. „ h 39 „ ee 95 
But Care muſt be taken, where a bluiſh or sky Colour is deſired 
in a Tincture of Silver, to uſe in the Operation Plate-Silver, 
or ſome other alloyed with Copper. For in the moſt fine Sil. 
ver, there is no blue Colour, tho ſome Portion of it be diſſolved; 
for the Colour of Silver being white, the fame will not appear in 
the Menſtruum; it muſt therefore be faid, that a Tincture of Silver 
is rather a Tin&ure of Copper. I ſhould” have even doubted 
whether any Silver ever entered into the Tincture of it, had it 
not been for the following Experiment. I diſſolved an Ounce 
of refined Silver in two Ounces of the Spirit of Salt-petre ; the 
Diſſolution appeared ſo ſittle tinggd or coloured, that I could hard- 
ly perceive a ſmall Blue in it ; whereby 'it was manifeſt, that the 
Silver was moſt pure. I put this Diſſolution into an earthen Por, 
in which was a Bar of Copper and common Water; the Silver pre- 
cipitated into a white Powder; I waſhed and dried the ſame, and 
had ten Drachms of it; I mixed it in a Viol with half an Ounce of 
the urinous volatile Salt, and twelve Ounces of the tartarized Spi- 
rit of Wine; I proceeded to the Digeſtion of the Matter in the 
fame Manner, as in the foregoing Operation, and procured no 
Tin&ure ; I filtrated the Liquor, and after having dried what re 
main d, mixed it with an equal Portion of the reduftive Matter, 
and ſet the Mixture in Fuſion, where I had only eleven Ounces 
and Six Drachms of Silver. It is true, that the volatile Salt of Urine, 
which undoubtedly diſſolved and volatilized the five Scruples and 
an Half of Silver did perhaps diſſipate ſome Part, during the Fuſ:- 
on, but it is manifeſt that the greateſt Quantity remained diſſolved 
in the Liquor. 
You muſt cut the Silver into little Pieces or Plates, that it may 
diſſolve the more eaſily. 1 
f 8 - 
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The Salt-water muſt be made of an Ounce and a half of Salt 
diſfolved in a Quart of; Water: This Salt precipitates the Silver, 
becauſe it engages the Points of the Diſſolvent, and ſhaking them 
violently. about makes them ler go the hold they had with other 
Bodies. I ſhall peak more at large concerning theſe kinds of 
Precipitations in the Remarks which I ſhallemake upon White Pre- 
cipitate, and ſhall then explicate the Reaſon why Sea-Salt, which 
is an acid, does preeipitate that which another «cid had difſolved. 
I dall like wiſe anſwer the Objeftions which heve been raifed on this 
Subject. F REL 2,24 5 0 
_ 5//vr may be alſo precipitated by means of a Copper. plate, as 1 
have ſaid atready. It is very indifferent which way you pleaſe to 
precipitate it, for it is done for no other End, but to reduce the 
$;lver into a very fine Powder, for an eaſie in Diſſolution- 10 
The precipitated Silver, made by means of the Bar of Copper, 
doth not encreaſe im Weight; on the other Hand, it is frequenth 
found to diminiſh ſome Grains, by purifying it ſelf of ſome ſmall. 
Portion of Droſs upon the Copper, in Precipitation. Thus preci- 
pitated Silver being well waſhed and dried, is of a grey aſh Co- 
= lour ; ja e and bright, and feels like Talk. „ 
If you have diſſolved an Ounce of Coppel- Silver, and precipitate 
it with Sea-falr, you'll draw an Ounce and three Drachms of Pre- 
cipitate well waſht and dried; this Augmentation does proceed 
from a Remainder of the Points which were broken in pieces, and 1 
yet do ſtill remain in the Pores of the Metal; for theſe Pores be- 
ng very ſmall, they do but hardly let go what they have recei- 
ved into them. | 
The fame Augmentation proceeds likewiſe from the Precipitate, 
for the Particles of the Sea-ſalt are not quite taken away in the 
waſhing ; for there is a Portion remains, which gives a Colour quite 
different from that which is precipitated with Copper. This Pre- 
cipirate when it is drying, becomes firm and white as Starch, is 
Jeaſily broke again into Powder, and is inſipid to the Taſte. Both 


1 


theſe Precipitates are called the Calx of Silver. 1 
There is no need of diſtilling a Part of the Liquor, that the Tin- | 
Sure may be the ſtronger, as ſome have preſumed to write: for, ) 
on the contrary, it cauſes a Cryſtallization, which diminiſhes both 
its Colour and 3trengrh, for the Reaſon I have given before. 
The Effect of this Tucture for Diſeaſes muſt rather be attributed 


, to the Salt of Urine, and Spirit of Wine, than to the Silver; for | | | 
0 they are not only. able ro fly into the Head, and open Obſtructions 'Y 
chere, bur aſſiſted with the natural Heat do open the Pores of 1 
q all the Body, and drive out ill Humours by Tranſpiration. | 


The Portion of Silver which remains at the Bottom of the Ma- v3 
traſs being impregnated with volatile Parts would fly into the 1 
All, if it were melted alone without the Addition of ſomething 
elſe ; wherefore. the abovementioned Matter is added to it, that Th 
being of a, very fixt Nature may weigh it down, and binder it 1 
e a 6 100-552 21 20eg af | 
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| T HIS Operation is a Mixture of Silver, Mercury, and the Spl. 
Tree 
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Diana“ Tree, or, Philoſophical Tree. 
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40 


rit of Nitre, Cryſtallized together in the Form, of a ſmall 


Take an Ounce of Silver, and diſſolve it in two or three Ounces 
of Spirit of Niere, pour your: Diſſolution into a Matraſs, wherein 
you ſhall have put eighteen or twenty Ounces of Water, and two 
Ounces of Quick-ſilver. Vour Matraſs muſt be filled up to the 
Neck; let it lie ſtill upon a little round of Straw. in ſome con. 
venient Place for forty. Days together, during which Time you'll 
find a Tree ſpread forth its Branches, and little Balls at the End, 
which -repreſent their Fruit. ee Yb 47 

This Operation is of no uſe at all in Phyſick : I have here deſcri. 
bed it only to pleaſe the Curious. Sb k 

"49274 "REMARKS! 

Theſe Branches do proceed from the Spirit of Nire, which being 
incorporated with the Silver and Mercury, do form divers Figures, 
according. to the Room and Moiſture it hath to expatiate it felt in. 
For if you ſhould put to it but ten or twelve. Qunces of Water, no- 
thing but a kind of Cryſtals in great Confuſion would be able to 
appear. On the contrary, if you ſhould uſe too much Water, no- 
thing would then be ſeen beſides a little precipitated Powder, 
You muſt let the Mixture lie till for forty Days together, becauſe 
the Spirit of Nitre being very much weaken'd by common Water, 
is able to work but very ſlowly, If the Matter ſhould happen to 
be removed, the Figure would quickly fall into Confuſion, but 
would recover it ſelf again, if you let it lie ſtill long enough. 
This Preparation is beſt performed in a cool Place, being proper- 
ly a Cryſtallization. 3 | 

This Operation may be fitly compared With the Manner of Ge- 
neration and Nouriſhment of Plants in the Earth; for if the Sted 
abounds with tov much Moiſture, the Spirits which ſerve to ſer- 
ment and dilate its Parts, will be render d fo weak, as not to be 
able to act, and ſo nothing can be produced; if, on the contrary, 
there ſhould proye too little Moiſture, the Spirits not finding 
room enough to expatiate in, would either continue impriſoned 
or evaporate into Air, and ſo be ineffectual. But when there 
happens to be a ſit Proportion of Water in the Earth, then the Spi. 
rits gently. moving about do inſenſibly expatiate them ſelves, and 
do rarifie and ſublime along with them the Subſtance of the Seed, 
from whence Vegetation doth proceed. But to return unto our 
Operation. | X | 

f you ſhould deſire to ſeparate the Silver from the Mercan, 
ſhake the whole together, and. having poured it out into an earthen 
Veſſel, make it boi! for half a Quarter of an Hour, then let it cool 
a little, till it becomes a little more than lukewarm ; pour upon 


ita Quart of Water by little and little, in which you * — 
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[ two Ounces of Sea-ſalt, and a white Precipitate will fall down 

l the Water by Inclination, and dry the Powder. Then 

put it in a Retort placed in a Sand-Furnace, and 2 fitted to 

it a Receiver filłd with Water, give a ſmall Fire at firſt, then en- 

creaſe it by Degrees till the Retort grows red-hot, and your _ 

filver will diſtil Drop by Drop into-the Water ; continue the Fire 

till nothing more will diſtil; let the Veſſels cool; pour the Water 

out of the Receiver; and having waſht the Mercury, dry it with u | 

Linen, or the Crum of Bread, and keep it for uſe. You'll find 

your Silver in the Retort, which you may reduce into an Tngot, by 

melting it in a ann with a little Salt- peter in a great circular 

Fire. | 

I once Calcin'd in a Crucible the Precipitate, inſtead of diſtill - 

ing it, 1 that the Mercury would evaporate, and the Silver 

remain; but all did flie into the Air, with ſome Noiſe : Nor did 

any thing remain in the Crucible, ſo much had the Silver been vo- 

latiliz d by its Conjunction with the Mercury. 6 1 
We may make another Tree of Diana, as followeth. Diſſolve an [ 

Ounce of Coppel-Silver with three Ounces of Aqua Fortis, in a Viol | 

or ſmall Matraſs; ſet this Veſſel in Sand, and by a ſmall Fire 

evaporate about half of the Moiſture ; then add to it three Ounces 

of good diſtill'd Vinegar, let it be a little hot, ſtir the Mixture, 

and put your Matraſ: in ſome Place, to lie at reſt about a Month, 

and there will ariſe, even unto the Height of the Liquor, a Shrub 

like to a Firr-tree, of which the upper Part will reach to the Su- 

perficies of the Liquor. | 

= This Philoſophical Tree is but a kind of Cryſtallization, made 

Jof Silver, penetrated by the acids of Aqua fortis and Vinegar. The 

WS vr may be reviv'd by pouring Salt-water upon it, to precipitate 
it into a white Powder, and melting this Powder by a great Fire 

in a Crucible, together with! a little Borax or Salt-peter. 
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: of Tin. — 1 
e N, called by the Ancients White Lead, is a Metal that 
1 comes near unto Silver in Colour, but differs very much 
; in the Figure of its Pores, and in the Solidity and Weight. 

J 


he Name of the Planet Jupiter is given unto it, and 'tis thought 
teceive its particular Influence” from it. Ft is a malleable Sub- 
$ 25 Sulphureous; and very eaſie to * into Fuſion. It is found 
| bates Mines, eſpecially in England, which for that Reaſon is 
en E: ed The Wt of Tin. It will not all of it quite diſſolve in Aqua 

+ as ſome have affirm'd, but ſome Part will remain undiſſol- 
- , Which ſhews it is compounded 12 different Parts, and that its 


Por 
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Pores are of a different Figure. A Virtue hath been attribu ted to 
it againſt the Diſeaſes of the Liver and Matrix. | 

The beſt Zin, is that which cometh in Pigs from Cornwa! in En. 
gland, it is called Plate-Tin, and is to be preferred to all others, for 
the Operations in Chymiſtry. The common 7iz, which vs ſold at 
NN is only a little Lead, and yellow Brafs, with which it is 
alhy'd. ck. | 2 

Bell-metal is Tin mixt with Biſmuth, or Ant imom, or ſome other 
metallick Matter, whoſe Parts are hard and brittle, and which be- 
ing mixt with Tin, do thicken it, and render it harder, more ſo- 
lid and compact: And hence it is, that it yieldeth a Sound: For to 
make any Matter to give a Sound, the Parts of which it is com- 
pounded muſt neceſſarily be hard, and ſo ordered, that when they 
are ſtruck upon, they may act upon one another, which I of it 
ſelf can never do, becauſe it is ſoft and yielding. 


Pulverization of Tin. 


+ IN being of a malleable Nature, cannot be reduced into: 
| Powder after the uſual ways of powdering. Therefore I'll 
give you a Method how to do it eaſily enough. 
Melt in a Crucible what Quantity of Tin you think fir, and 
caſt it into a round wooden Box, that has been rubb'd within on 
all Sides with a Piece of Chalk, enough to whiten ir, cover this 
Box, and preſently ſhake it about, until your Tin is become cold, 
and ſo you'll find it converted into a gray Powder. 
Lead may be Pulverized after the fame Manner. 


„ "Y REMARKS 


The wooden Box muſt be round, becaufe that Figure is the moſ 
proper to ſhake a thing in; and the Clefts of the Box muſt be join- 
ed together as cloſe as may be; and bur little of the 7/» muſt be 
put into the Box at a Time, that the Parts may be the better able 
to ſeparate and fall into a Powder, hy means of the Motion or Agi 
tation. Indeed the thing may be done without rubbing the Box 
with Chalk, but by this Means the melted u is hindered from 
burning the Box, as it otherwiſe, would. Now though this Ope- 
ration may ſeem to be of no great Uſe, nevertheleſs it will be founs 
to be of very good Uſe, in order to prepare ſeveral Operations upon 
Tin. For by thismeans it will eaſily mix with Salts, and other Matters 


Calcination of Tin, 


| O Calcine in, is to reduce it into the Form of a Calx, V 

the Means cf Fire, | = 

Put Engliſh Iin into a large earthen Pan unglazed, place it in! 

ci;cular Fire, the Nu will melt. Stir it with a Spatule, until 1 

is reduced into Powder; continue a great Fire to it Gur 1 
w- — 0 


— IT ag ann, of 
Hours, and ſtir it from Time to Time, then take it off the Fire 
and let it cool, and you'll have a Calx of Tin. 
+5. Oi REMARKS. 

I vſe an unglazed earthen Veſſel, becauſe the Lead which make 
the Varniſh might mix with the Tin, and ſo hinder the Purity of 
it; a Pan is the Figure that's proper for this Calciuation, for being 
able hereby to ſpread the Matter about with a Spatule, its Sulphurs 
fly away che more eaſily ; inſomuch that 7in may be as well Cal- 
cined in ſuch a Veſſel in fix and thirty Hours, as in four Days time 
in 5 a ; the ſtirring it does likewiſe ſerve to drive out the 
Sulphur. 5 | 2 oils 

One would think that Tin ſhould loſe of its Weight in Calcina- 
tien, ſeeing the Fire evaporates a part of its Sulphur: but yer the 
contrary happens; for if you take 32 Ounces of this Metal, it will 
yield 34 again, which muſt be by reaſon that there enters into the 
Place of the Su/phur, and other volatile Matter which is evaporated, 
2 greater Quantity of igneous Particles. In my Remarks upon the 
Calcination of Lead, I intend to ſpeak more fully of the like Aug- 
mentation. 

1 


If when 7'n is reduced into the Powder in the earthen Pot, 
you take a Quantity of it before it be further Calcined, and mix it 
with about as much Silver diſſolved, precipitate with Salt water, 
and dry'd again, yet ſo as that there remaineth ſtill ſome little 
Moiſture, this Mixture will turn hot, and take Fire of it ſelf, and 
ſend forth a ſulphureous Smell, : C2245 34 

This ſurpriſing Effe& muſt be cauſed only by the remaining 
Points of the Spirit of Mitre and Sea-ſalt,” which are incorporated 
with the precipitate S:{ver, and which fixing upon the Tin, do _ 


| h its Pores with ſuch Violence, that they kindle the 

2 phur. | EF” | 
. : If you make the Experiment of Iin altogether Calcined, there 
vi; will be no Inflammation, becauſe that the Metal then is deprived 
«i. of its Sulphur before the Mixture. 

Box P { $ 


rom f . " . 
Ne FS Salt of Jupiter or Tin. 
— 7 HIS Operation is a In penetrated by acids ; and reduced 


into the Form of a Salt. | | | 
ake two Pounds of Calcincd Tin, put it into a Matraſs, and 
ouring upon it diſtilled Vinegar to the Height of four Fingers, 
et it a digeſting in hot Sand, for two or three Days, ſhaking the 
edel from Time to Time; afterwards pour off the Liquor by 

wi nelination, and adding more diſtilled Vinegar-to the Mztter remain» 
5 g, dige It as before, decant the Liquor, and repeat the adding 
tui diſtilled Vinegar, and digeſting it three or four times more : 
N Then Filtrate all theſe Impregnarions, and evaporate them in a 

U laſs Body in a Fire of Sand, to the Conſumption of three Quar- 
1 m ot of the Liquor, let the Remainder cool, and then remove the 


oY a Body, 
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Body, without ſhaking it, into a Cellar, or ſuch like cool Place, 
to lye ſtill three or four Days, and you'll find Cryſtals formed on 
the Sides of the Body; ſeparate them from the Liquor, and eva- 
orate ſome more of it: Put that which remains into a Cellar as 
efore, and you'll find new Cryſtals ; continue theſe Evaporations 
and Cryſtallizations, until you have drawn all your Salt of Ti, 
which you muſt dry in the Sun, and keep in a, Viol. This Salt 
. deſiccative, when mixed in Pomatums ; it may alſo ſerve for 

etters. | 
Thoſe who do not concern themſelves to have this Salt in Cry: 
ſtals, may evaporate all the Moiſture of this Diſſolution, over a 
Call Fire and they will have a Salt remain to them as good ag 
e firſt, * a | 


REMARKS | 


This Salt is only compounded of the acid Part of the Vnggar, in- 
corporated into the Tin after the Reſemblance of Salt, but if you 
ſhould deſtroy theſe acids, the 7/n would reſume its former Shape. 
I ſhall ſhew the Way of this Revivification, when I fhall treat of 
Salt of Saturn, both being performed after the ſame Manner. 

If the Calx of Tin had not been well Calcined, and diſpoſſeſt of 
ſome Quantity of Sulphur, the wwe of the Vinegar would never 
have been able to diſſolve it, becauſe it would have been preſent- 
ly ſhockt in the ſupple yielding Parts of the Sulphur without : 
Capacity of acting; for that an Acid may be capable of diflolving 
a Body, it is requiſite that the Pores be fitly difpoſed, ſo that it 
may preſerve its Motion ſome time, in which it may make its 


R hs YE RI "ES 1 p 
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joſtles. 

The Cornwal or Engliſh Tin is to be uſed in this Operation; for 
the ordinary Tis will only give a Green and Sharp Salt, becauſe it 
contains ſome Quantity of Copper. | 

You may ſeparate one Part of the Impregnation of the Calx of 
Tin, and 25 upon it the Oil of Tartar per delliguium, and you'll 
have a Magiſtery of 7in, becauſe the Oil of Tartar, which is an 


Alkali, deſtroys the Acid of Vinegar which kept up the Tin diſſolved, a 
and forces it to let go its hold; you muſt waſh this Magiſtery, ti 
and dry it, it ſerves for the ſame Uſes as that which I ſhall de- ur 
ſcribe hereafter, bur there is but little Magiſtery got by this Pre- 


paration. | | 
If a Man would perſiſt to Caleine the Calx remaining in the Bolt- 
head, and put more Yinegar to it, it would at laſt all diſſolve, but 
the Operation would be too tedious. | 
2 Spirit of Nirre alone makes no Impreſſion upon the ct pi, 
ins, , / 


3 


Sublimation of Tin. 
o Sublime Tu, is to raiſe and volatilize it by Means of a vola- 


tile Salr. 
Take one Part of Tin, and two Parts of Sal Armoniack in Powder: 
mix them well together, and put your Mixture into a ſtrong earthen 
Cucurbit, that is able to endure the Fire, and whoſe two thirds at 
leaft do remain empty; fit unto ir a blind Head, lute the Conjun- 
ions exactly well, and place your Veſſel on the Grate in a ſmall 
Furnace with an open Fire, but only open ſo as that the Fire can 
aſs through the Regiſters, and for that End you myſt ſtop up the 
op of the Furnace with Bricks and Lute, leaving ſome little Holes 
on the Sides that are called Regiſters. The Cucurbit muſt likewiſe 
enter the Furnace a third Part of its height, or thereabouts. Give 
a ſmal] Fire at firſt, then encreaſe it by degrees, till the Bottom of 
the Cucurbit is grown red-hot, and continue ſuch a Exe till nothing 
more will Sublime, which you'll know by the Head's grewing cool, 
and then the Sublimation is at an End. Let the Veſſels cool, and 

fo unlute them, you'll find Flowers tuck to the Head, and to the 
Top of the Body, that are nothing elſe but ſome Parts of Tin raiſed 
up by the / Armmigck, and at the Bottom of the Body you'll find 

ſome In Revived, a 


Mag iſtery of Jupiter, or Tin, 


T HITS Operation is only à Nu diſſolved by an acid, and preci- 

| Prin by an Alkali Salt. ; | 

= Diſlolve the Flowers of Tin, in a ſufficient quantity of Water, 
Filtrate the Diſſolution, and pour upon it drop by drop the Spirit 


ill precipitate a very white Powder. You muſt Edulcorate it by 

aſhing it ſeveral Times with warm Water, and afterwards dry it. 
t ſerves for Paint; for being mixed with Pomatum, it make a very 
urious white. $5 


REMARK $, 


lt is to be conſidered in both theſe Preparations, that the Diſſolu- 
on of 77 is performed only by an acid Salt, which the Sal Armo- 
el is impregnated with; and this is the Reaſon why the Volatile 
WP Pirit of Sa! Armoniacł doth ſerve to precipitate it ; for being an 

Mali as well as the Oil of Tartar, it breaks the force of the acid, 
WP hich therefore lets go what it held diſſolved. That being granted, 
bere will be no longer Difficulty in conceiving how the Volatile 
pirit of $2] Armoniack doth often precipitate what Sal Armoniack had 


ſolved. 


4 
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of Sal Armoniack, or the Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium, there 


- 
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Flowers of Jupiter, or Tin. 


| HIS Operation is a 7i» Volatilized, and raiſed in form of 
Meal, 'by the means of a Volatile Salt. 

Take an unglazed earthen Pot, with a hole in the middle of its 
height, and a ſtopple to it, place the Por in a Furnace of a juſt Pro. 
| portion, wherein the Por may enter only as high as the hole, and 
with Bricks and Lute take care that the Fire may not tranſpire; ft 
upon this Pot three Aludele, or open Pots of the fame Earth without 
any Bottoms, and fit a Head to the uppermoſt, with a Receiver to 
the Head, Jute well all the junctuxes, and light a good Fire in the 
Furnace, to make red-hor that Part of the Pot which lies within it, 
then mix a Pound of In and two Pounds of purified Salf-peter, throw 
a Spoonful of this Mixture through rhe hole of the Pot, and ſtop 
it; a Detonation ſoon follows, which when it is over, throw in 
another Spoonful, and ſo continue to do, until all the Mixture be 
ſpent; let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them, and you'll find in the 
Receiver a little Spirit of Nitre, and in and round about the Alugt!; 
very 'white Flowers of Tin, gather them together with a Feather, then 
waſh them divers'Times with Fountain Water, and when you have 
dried them on Paper in the Shade, keep them in a Viol; they ſerv: 
for Paint, and they make a curious white when mixed in Pomatum, 
or in ſome Liquor. 
- You'll find in the Bottom of the Pot a Calx of In mixed with the 

fixt part of Salt-peter, boil it in Water, waſh and dry it, and it way 
be uſed in deſiccative Unguents. | 


7 


REM AR K S. 


It is a plain Sign that In does contain a Salpbar, becauſe being 
mixed with Salt. peter, and put into the Pot that's heated red-hot, i 
will flame; for you muſt not imagine that the Detonation can pro- 
ceed from the Salt. peter alone, this Salt being never able to flame 
without the Mixture of ſome Sulphureous Matter, as I ſhall prove 
in its own Place. But becauſe the Sulphur of In is lockt up inother 
Subſtances, it remains quiet for ſome Time to unite with the 9! 
peter, before it raiſes a Detonation. Nevertheleſs if you be in haſt: 
to diſpatch, the Detonation may be expedited by introducing 4 
{mall Coal lighted into the Hole of the Por to fire the Matter. 
Theſe Flowers do proceed from the part of Zin which is eaſieſt to 
rarifie, and which the Volatile Salt of Salt-peter, and the Sulphur 9 
Tin had raiſed. og | 

You mult take Care, when you would make Detonations, to pro 
portion the Salt-peter with the Sulphur, for otherwiſe they will nd! 
endure ſo long as they ſhould ; either there being too much Sr 
Ir will not meet with enough Volatile Parts of Salt. peter to raiſe itil 
up, or elſe the Salt. peter being in too great a quantity for the Sup, 
it cauſes but a Sublimation in Part, becauſe the great 1 of 
this Salt which remains at Bottom, without firing, does fi Par 
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Part of the Sulphur. Wherefore there was but little Reaſon to be- 
lieve that three Parts of Salt. peter to one of In, would raiſe more 
Flowers, than when there are but two, according to my Deſcription. 
For then there being too much Salt- peter for the quantity of Zin, the 
Detonation will prove imperfe&, and almoſt all the Szlt-percr will 
remain at Bottom, and will only ſerve to check ſome Part of the 
Sulphurs of Tin, hindring them from Subliming into ſo many Flowers 
as would otherwiſe riſe. | 

Three Aludels and one Head, are uſed in this Operation, that 
the Vapours which riſe in the Time of Deronation may have room 
enough ; for 8 would burſt the Veſſels, notwithſtand= 
ing the caſting in of the Matter but little at a Jime. | 

The Flowers of Tin are waſh'd in order to deprive them of a Vola- 
tile Salt derived from the Salr-peter which was mixed with it, and 
the Salt diſſolves in the Water, leaving the Homers in their Purity. 
You meſt un them in the Shade, for both the Sun and Fire do 
render them black, and this becauſe they do re-unite the Particles 
of Jin, which owe all their Whiteneſs to the Fineneſs of Pulveriza- 
tion, which gives them another Superficies than they had to reflect 
the Light with, | 


Liquor, or Oil of Tin. 


T HIS . is Tin reduced into a thick Fluid, by the 
Means of Aus Regia. 
Put into a Glaſs Veſſel what quantity you pleaſe of plated Tin, 
cut into ſmall Pieces; pour upon it thrice as much of Aqua Regia, 
made of two Parts of Aqua Fortis, and one Part of Spirit Salt. 
Place the Veſſel upon a ſmall Fire of Digeſtion, and there will be 
a flow Ebullition, and the Tin will diſſolve by Degrees; pour the 
Liquor into an earthen or ſtone Porringer, and if all the Tin be not 
diſſolved, put Aqua Regia again upon what remains: Mix the Diſſo- 
lutions, and evaporate the Humidity in a Sand Heat, and there 
will remain a whiteiſh gray Salt, which expoſe to the Moiſture of 
a Cellar, and it will run into a thick, viſcid Fluid, that is white and 
heavy; and this is the Oil of Tin, which put into a Bottle for Uſe. 
This is good againſt Rottenneſs of the Teeth, for cleanſing away, 
and eating proud Fleſh. | 


REMARKS. 


. qua Regia is the Diſſolvent of Tin, but in Regard this Metal 
is Sulphureous and Soft, the Points of the Diſſolvent are partly 
blunted thereby; ſo that their Operation goes on but ſlowly. 
The Diſſolution of Tin is ſomewhat like to that of Antimony; 
for in one and the other the Matter is attenuated, or being diſ- 
ſolved, precipitated to the Bottom of the Veſſel in a white Powder. 
The Moiſture of the Cellar reſolves by little and little that Mat- 


1 Liquor, which by Evaporation was reduced to the Con- 
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ſiſtenes of a Salt: but this Operation may be expedited by wetting 


the Matter every Day with hot Water. 
This Liquor is improperly called Oil, ſince it is only Tin dif. 


ſolved by acid Spirits; but becauſe it has the Conſiſtence of Oil, 


and has ſomewhat Unctious in it from the Sulphur of the Tin, the 
Name of Oil is given to it. | 
This Oil is not a very ſtrong Eſcarotieł, becauſe the acid Points 
of the Aqua Regia are weakened by the Sulphureous Parts of the 
Metal; if in the Room of Plate Tin one uſes in this Operation 
common Tip, alloyed with Copper, the Oil thereof will be more 
Eſcarotick. | . e e e e 


The Antihectict of Poterius, or, Jupiter Diaphoretick, 


' 


with Mars fixed by Salt-peter. | 

Take of the fineſt Tin, and of the Regule of Antimony with 
Mars, which ſhall: be deſcribed« hereafter, of each eight Ounces, 
diſfolve them together in a Crucible upon a Charcoal-fire, and pour 
the Matter diſſolved into an Iron Mortar, heated and greaſed ; let 
it cool, then beat it into Powder, and mix with it three Times as 
much Salt: peter purified. Set a great Crucible amongſt burning 
Chargoals, and when it is red-hot, throw into it two Spoonfuls of 
your Mixture, the Matter will diſſolve, and make a great Detona- 
tion, which being over, put in again two or three Spoonfuls more 
of your Mixture ; and when the Detonation is paſt, throw in more, 
till all be done, afterwards Calcine it about an Hour in a great 
Fuſe, ſtirring it now and then' with an Iron ſpatule, and then let it 
Cool. be . 

Pour all the matter into an earthen Pot, add to it a great quan- 
tity of boiling Water, and ler it ſteep therein five or ſix Hours for 
diſſolving the Salt peter which remains in it; pour off the water by 
inclination,and add more to it : continue thus to waſh the matter, un- 
til the Water (which runs off) taſtes inſipid; then dry it, and keep 
it. This is the Autihectick, of which you ſhall have Twenty Ounces. 

They uſe this for Diſeaſes of the Liver, and of the Marrix for 
Malignant Fevers, for the Small-Pox, and upon other Occaſions, 
where it is neceſſary ro remove, the Humours by Tranſpiration, 
They give it alſo for ſtopping a Gonorrhea, Fluxes of the Belly, and 
Hemorrhages. _ | 

The Doſe is from Ten Grains to Two Scruples, in ſome Con- 

ſesve, or other proper Liquor. , pA TM 


REMARKS 


The moſt pure Tin is not that which we call fine or ſounding; 
for theſe Qualities are given it from a Mixture of ſome Marcaſſte, 
or brittle matter, which renders it more ſmooth and ſhining, 3s 
have elſewhere obſerv'd ; but that I call pure Tin which comes 
fi om England, cleanſed from all thoſe Impurities which it may wh 
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A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 89 | 
zontrafted in the Mine, and to which nothing has been added as j 


Hoy. | 2 
0 his Fin is diſſolved with the Regule of Antimony, to make a ! 
Maſs or Lump, which may be beat into Powder; and the Mortar is | 
greaſed, that it may not ſtick to it. | | 
Seeing the Sulphur of Tin is very well united, and cloſed up b | 
the other Principles, of which this Metal is compounded; and ſee- 9 
ing the Regule of Antimony is deprived of the groſſeſt Part of its | 
Sulphur. Therefore the Detonation happens ſome Time after the | 
Powder is caſt into the red-hot Crucible; becauſe the Sulphur of — 
Tin, and what remains in the Regule of Antimony, muſt be allow - | 
ed ſome Time to diſingage themſelves,” and to join the volatile 
Particles of Salt-peter, that they may be exalted together. The 
matter is injected into the Crucible by little and little, which is 
called Projection, that there may be nothing loſt by the Detonation; | 
for if the Mixture were thrown in all at once into the Crucible, the 
Detonation would be too ſtrong, and would carry over ſome- of 
the matter into the Fire. After the Detonation is paſt, the matter 
is very much ſwelled, rarified, and of a gray Colour: It is again 
Calcined, and ſtirred, that the fixed Salt- peter may penetrate it well, 
and that what remains of the volatile Part of Antimony may be 
evaporated. Then happen ſmall Detonations with Abundance of 
157 coming from the Sulphur of the Tin, and the Extrication of 
its Salts, _ 
= There is in this Operation uſed Triple Salt. peter, for uniting and 
fixing the Parts of Antimony ; for if leſs were uſed; it is to be ” 
feared, that the ſaline Sulphurs of this Mineral, not being weighty " 
enough, would not cauſe Vomiting. 2 
The Detonation carries away ſome of the Sulphurs of Antimony 
and Tin, but it is not ſufficient to fix the Vomitive quality: for 
when there are equal Quantities of Salt. peter and the Regule, the 
Detonation is as much as when there are three Parts of Salt- peter to | 
one of the Regule, becauſe even then the volatile Part of Salt peter 
is proportion'd to the Sulphur of the Regule. Bur ſeeing the Pre- | 
paration muſt be Vomirive, becauſe there is not enough of the | 
fixed Salt. peter, to fix and incorporate the Parts of Antimony, there- | 
tore it-is neceſſary to uſe as much Salt- peter as I have deſcribed. | | 
This Operation is much like to that of Antimony Diaphoretick, | 
and their Virtues are almoſt the ſame. It is pretended, That this ; 
Anti hectick is good againſt the Diſeaſes of the Liver and of the Ma- | 
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trix, becauſe of the Tin in it, which Aſtrologers recommend on 
ſuch Occaſions: But if this Remedy bring any Relief, I would 
attribute its Effect at leaſt as much to Antimony as Tin. 

ithout leaving the matter to cool, we may pour it hot into the 
Water, and ſo it will come more eafily from the Crucible : But Y 
if it be left to cool in the Crucible, it will not be ſo eaſie to ſepa- 

tate. The Water muſt be boiling hot, and it muſt be left to ſteep 
for ſome Time, that the Salt may melt, and all the matter be ſepa- 
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This 4ntihe#ick, well waſhed and dried, may be reduced into 3 
gray Powder, which they make more ine by beating it in a Marble, 
It the Lotions or Water poured from the Anriheftick be ſet to 
evaporate, 32 Qunces of an ac Alkali Salt may be got from it; 
which being thrown upon burning Charcoals, will excite a {mall 
Flame.” This ſheweth, That all the volatile Part of Salt. peter was 
not waſted by the Detonation: For if the Salt pete, was entirely 
deprived of its volatile Parts, it could not burn in the Fire, as! 
ſhall ſhew - in the Operation of Nitre fixed by Charcoal: but there 
_ muſt of Neceſſity remain ſome Volatile in this Salt, ſeeing, in: 
Mixture of three Parts of Salt peter and one of Regule, there could 
not bera great enough Proportion of Sulphur, for uniting the volz. 


tile Parts of all that \ſalt-perer, and for cauſing that violent Exalts | 


tion, which they call Deronation : For ſalt peter makes no Noiſe, 
bur according to the Proportion of Sulphur with which it is mixed; 
and when there is no Sulphur, it does not burn. This Salt, which 
is drawn from the Lotions of the Autibeſtict, is made Alkali, both 
in the Detonation and in the Ca lcination, becauſe the Fire, by 
paſſing and repaſſing into its Pores, has widen d and made them 
Wy avec] receiving the Points of acids. 

t would feem, T hat there ſhould be more than four Ounces of 
fixed Salt-petcr in the Anti hectick, feeing it weighs twenty Ounces 
and that there were only ſixteen Ounces of Ii and the Regule & 
Antimony made Uſe of, and that by the Detonation ſome of the 
Sulphur of theſe matters has been deſtroyed, which ſhould diminiſh 
their Weight: But this encreaſe may come, not only from the 
Salt. peter, but alſo from ſome igneous Particles which may have 
mixed themſelves into the matter, ſeeing we ſee that Tin and the 
Regule of Antimoay being Calcined ſeparately, without the Addi- 
tion of other Things, do encreaſe in weight. There are Joſt in 
this Operation ſixteen Ounces of Salt peter, for 48 were made Uk 
of, and only 32 Qunces of Salt are recovered from the Lotions. 

This Salt is uſed for removing Obſtructions, for exciting Wo- 
mens Courſes, againſt the Dropſie, and for diſſolving the Glands 
of the Meſentery. The Doſe is from eight Grains unto a Scruple 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Biſmuth, called Tin-Glafs 


Iſmuth is a Metallick Matter, White, Smooth, Sulphureous 

like to Tu, but hard, ſharp, brittle, diſpcſed into Facets, d 
ſhining Scales, as Pieces of Glaſs, whence it has its Name. 
Authors are not well agreed about its Hiſtory: The Ancients 
thought it 2 natural Marcaſſite, or an imperfe& Ti, which vi 
found in Tin Mines ; but the Moderns judge with more Probability 
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That it is only a Regule of 77», prepared artificially by the Engliſh. 
My Opinion of this Matter is, chat there is a natural Biſmwth, but 
chat it is ſcarce; and that what comes from England is artificial. 
But however, it is certain, That good Biſmurh may be made with 
Tin, Tartar, and Splt-peter : ſome max Arſenick alſo into it. [rs Pores 
are diſpoſed in another manner than thole of Iin, which is evident 
enough, becauſe the Menſiruum, which diſſolves Biſmurb, cannot 
diſſolve Tin. L 21 

© Biſmuth is never uſed in Cures taken inwardly, becauſe it is be- 
lieved that it is mixed with a little Arſenick. Pemterert mix it with 
their Tin, to make it look fairer, and to give it a Sound. 

Marcaſſte, is a general Name for all Metallick Matters, but it is 
appropriated to Biſmurh, becauſe of its Excellency ; for it ſurpaſſes 
al other Marcaſites in Beauty. 

There is another Kind of Marcaſite called Zinch, which much re- 
ſembles Biſmuth, but is not ſo brittle; it ſerves to puriſie In from 
its Drofs, and to render it whiter: they only uſe to put a fmall 
= Quantity of this into Tin, when it is melting upon the Fire. This 
= Marcoffite is alſo uſed in Soldering. 


Homers of Biſmuth, 


up in Form of Meal by Volatile Salts. ? 

e Calcine Biſmuth as you do Lead, then mixing it with an equal 

Part of Sal Armoniacł, proceed to (its Sublimation as you did in that 
of Ti. Thus you have Flowers, which you may diſſolve in Water, 


2 ww percipinars with the Spirit of Sal Armonieck, or Oil of Tartar. 
in 


| his Magiſtery, or Precipitate, ſerves for the ſame Uſe as that 
which follows, 
n o Biſmuth 
b. | 
2 Mei of Biſmuth is a Tip-glaſs diſſolved, and precipitated in 
— = +1 2 vecy white Powder. | 
X Diſſolve in a Matraſs an Ounce of Biſmuth, groſly pov dered with 


three Ounces of the Spirit of Nitre. Pour the Diſſolution into a 


Water, in which you ſhall have diſſolved before-hand an Ounce of 
dea · ſalt, you'll ſee a white Powder precipitate to the Bottom. Pour 
off the Water by Inclination, and waſh this Magiſtery ſeveral Times, 
then dry it in the Shade, you ſhall have an Ounce and a Drachm 
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ous, of it. It is an excellent Coſmetick, called Spaniſh White, that ſerves 
o whiten the Complexion, It is either mixed in Pomatum or Lilly 
1 | 1 Periwig- makers alſo uſe it for making the Hair bright 
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t : T 8 Operation is nothing but a Portion of Tiugleſi raiſed 


clean white - Ware Veſſel, and pour upon it five or ſix Pints of Fountain 


T | | REMARKS. 
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pitate Biſmuth, Lead, and Antimony, which the acid had diſſolved, and 


in waſhing it muſt be clear, and when it has been dried in a ſhady 


REMARKS. 


You muſt uſe a large Bolt-head to diſſolve the Biſmuth in, becauſe 
the great Ebulition that happens, as ſoon as Spirit if Nitre is caſt 
upon at, requires Room to move in. You muſt likewiſe have 2 
Care, as much as you can, of receiving the Yapours at your Noſe or 
Mouth, for they. are very offenſive to the Breaſt. 

This quick and violent Ebullition proceeds from the acids imme, 
diate Penetration of the large Pqres of Biſmuth ſo ſoon as thrown 
upon it, and the ac violently divides all that i 5 amy its Motion. 
Ir happens alſo that the Bolr-head grows ſo hot, that a Man cannot 
endure his Hand upon it, becauſe the Points of the Menſtruum do 
chafe againſt rhe ſolid Body of Biſmuth with ſuch Force, that you 
may obſerve from thence much the ſame Heat, as when two ſolid 
Bodies are rub'd againſt one another. Add to this, that the great 
Store of igneous Particles contained in Spirit of Nitre, may much 
encreaſe this Heat. | 408 5 

f the Diſulutian becomes turbid through ſome Impurities in the 
Biſmuth, you muſt pour into it about twice as much Water, and 
filter it; for if you ſhould go to filter it without Water, it would 
coagulate like Salt in the Filter, and not paſs through. This Coagy- 
lation proceeds from the acid Spirits of Nitre that are included in the 
Particles of Biſmuth, which finding too little Liquor to ſwim in 
and 2 do gather together into Cryfals when the Diſſolution 
ih * | 

The Impurity which commonly ſwims upon the Solution cf 
Biſmuth, is a fat or bituminous matter, which will not diſſolve in 
the Spirit of Ni tre. . OS 

This Magiftery may be made by pouring in great Quantity of 
Fountain Water without any Salt, into the D:ſolution, but it 13 
made the quicker, when you uſe Salt, and the Precipitation is the 
better, becauſe Salt does encounter and break ſome of the acid, that 
Water alone was not able to weaken ſufficiently. Now ſome Dith» 
culty appears in conceiving how plain Water alone comes to prcci- 
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yet can do nothing at all to the precipitating Gold, Silver, or Mercur), 
without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Salt or other Body; I do imagine 
that the former having large Pores, the acid cannot ſtick ſo cloſe in 
them, but that Water is able to force them out; but Gold, Silver, 
and Mercury, having finer Pores in Compariſoa than the other, do 
retain the acids ſo very cloſely, that the weak Impulſes of Water 
1110 can make no Separation ; ſome more active Body is requiſite 
to do it. 

The Augmentation which happens to Biſmuth when made into 2 
Magiſtery, does proceed from ſome Part of the Spirit of Nitre that 
remains ſtill in it, notwithſtanding the Precipitation and Lotion, 
In Order to preſerve this in its urmoſt Whireneſs, the Water uſed 


Place, it muſt be kept in a Glaſs Bottle well ſtopt, for the Air 
changes it brown. TT 
Olm: 
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only one Drachm of this Magiſtery or Precipitate, is mixed 
18 Ole of the Water of Lilly or Beans, or in an Ounce of 
Pomatum. It ſoftens the Skin very much, and is alſo good againſt 
the Itch, becauſe it feeds upon thoſe acids or Salts which cheriſh this 
Diſeaſe. But this Megiſfery of Biſmuth is rarely employed for an 
other Uſes than as a Coſwetick ; and it is the ordinary Paint amongſt 
Women who would whiten their Skin, becauſe it ſpreads and lies 
on better than any other white Paint; but by Reaſon the Marcaffites 
from whence it is obtained are Metallick, the Heat re- unites thoſe 
Particles, which owed their Whiteneſs to their Diviſion, and there- 
by renders them brown; whence it comes about, that fuch as uſe 
much of this white, become of a Leaden Complexion, and have 
their Skin more unſeemly than before. £ 
If out of Curioſity one takes the Water, which has been uſed for 
the Precipitation of the Magiſtery of Biſmuth, and if one ſtrains the 
ſame, and with a new Pen writes upon white Paper, the an 
doth not appear; but if after drying it be rub'd gently wit 
Cotton wetted in a Decoction of the Scories of Antimony, it will 
turn very black. ae 
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Of Lead. 


- EA D isa Metal fill'd with Sulphur, or a Bituminous Earth, 
| that renders it very ſupple and 7 It is probable that 
4.4 it contains ſome Mercury. It hath Pores very like thoſe of 

Tin ; it is called Saturn, by Reaſon of the Influence it is thought to 
receive from the Planet of that Name, 2 

This Metal is found in many Countries fixed to divers ſorts of 
Stones and Earths, ſome of which contain $i/ver, and ſome both 
Gold and Silver. 1 ts | i 
. Lead. Ore is black, much like to that of Anti mony, it is divided 
into ſmall Points or clear Flakes. What is mixed with the Silver 
s cleareſt, more ſmooth and bright. | 5 

They melt Lead Ore in a proper Furnace: As it melts, the Lead 
runs out, by a Pipe purpoſely fitted to the Furnace, and the Earth .. 
remains amongſt the Coals; and if there be any Gold or Silver 
amongſt the Ore, it is to be found there too; for theſe Metals not 
diſſolving ſo ſoon as Lead, continue with the Earth, which muſt be 
purified, as I have ſhewed in its 1 Place, provided it be worth 

the while. But ſometimes there is ſo little, that the Profit will not 
W 9uit the Coſt. If there be any conſiderable Quantity of $ilver or 
mixed with Leag-Ore, it is to be ſeparated by Means of the 
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Thoſe who work upon Lead are ſubject to Colicks, and to become 
Paralytiet, whether it be that there riſes out of it a Mercury which 
obſtructs the Nerves, or elſe that the very Zubſtance of Lead does 
act upon them after the manner of Mercury,. 45 
Lead is extremely cold, and for that reaſon is proper to aſſwage 
the Heats of Venur, being applied to the Perineum; and it may be 
the Heat of the Skin cauſes it to Joſe by Particles, which inſinu. 
ating through the Pores, do ſome way fix the Spirits, and qualifie 
their Motion, from whence the Part waxes cold: It is alſo a pli- 
2 * many Tumors cauſed by too great an Ebullition of the 
Tead ſerves to purifie Gold and Silver, and. may .be ſaid to act in 
the Coppe!, much after the ſaine Manner as the White of an Egg 
does in Clarifying a Syrup that's boil'd in a Baſon; for as the grofs 
and terreſtrious Impurities of a Syrap do ſtick to the White of an 
Egg, by reaſon of its glutinous Nature, and are driven' to the 
Sides of the Baſon in the ſtirring; ſo do the Heterogeneous Parts that 
were mixt with Gold and Silver, ſtick unto the Lead, and by the 
Fire are driven to the Sides of the Coppel like unto a Scum. 


Ren Calcination of Lead. 
Mrz Lead in an earthen Pan unglazed, and ſtir it over 
4 


the Fire with a ſpatule till it is reduced to a Powder. If 

you increaſe the Fire, and ſtill Calcine the Matter for an Hour or 
two, it will be more open and fit to be penetrated by Acids. 

It you put this Powder to Calcine in à Reyerberatory . Fire for 
three or four. Hours, it will be of a red Colour, and is that which 
is called Minium. eg | 
Lead is alſo pear into. Ceraſſe or White-Lead by the Means of 
Vinegar, whoſe Vapour it is made to imbibe ; for it turns into a 
white Ruſt, that is gather'd up, and little Cakes made of it. 
Two Parts of Lead may be melted in a Pot or Crucible, and 
one Part of Sulphur added to it; when the Sulphur is burnt out, 
you'll find the Matter turned into a black Powder, which is call 
ed Plumbum fun. 

1 ſpoke of the way of reducing Lead into Litharge, when I treit 
ed of the Purification of „ver by the Cappel, and it is thither I de- 
ſire my Reader to return. 

All theſe Preparations of Lead are of a drying Nature; they may 
be mixed with Unguents and Plaiſters, they unite with Oils ot 
fat Subſtances in the boiling, and they do give them a ſolid Con- 
ſiſtence, and the greateſt Part of our Plaiſtess do derive their Hard- 
neſs from it. | 

REMARKS 


There happens an Obſervation in the Calcination of Lead, as well 
as ſeveral other things, which very well deſerves ſome Refle&ion. 
"Tis; that although the ſu/phurcons or Volatile Parts of Lead do 7 

: aw 
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away in the Caleinatiem, 2 Loſs ſnould indeed make it weigh 


the leſs, nevertheleſs after à long Calcining, tis found, that inſtead 
of loſing, it increaſes in Weight. 


1 the Violence of the Flamg does open and divide the Parts of 
the Calx of Lead, the acid of the Woed or other Matter that burns 
aoes inſinuate into the Pores of this Calx, where tis ſtopt or fixt 
vy the Alte; but this Reaſon will not hold, when tis conſidered, 
chat this Augmentation comes to paſs as well when Lead is Cal- 
„% with Coals as Wood, for Coals contain only a fixt Salt chat 
riſes not at all. . N << «+. ba. Yano, 

4 'Tis better therefore to refer this Effect to the Diſpoſition of the 
Sores of Lead in ſuch a Manner, that Part of the Fire infinuating 
into them does there remain imbodied, and can't get forth again, 
W whence the Weight comes to be encreaſed. 2 85 | 
= Theſe igneous Particles do alſo much rarifie Lead; for the more 
Fit is Calcined and reduced into a Calx, it ſtill grows larger. a 
lf you would revive this Calx of Lead by, way of Fuſſon, its 
Parts do ſqueeze and expreſs the igneous Particles that, were in- 
cloſed, and the Lead does thereby weigh leſs than it did when 
reduced into a Calx, for by this Means the Su/phureous Parts are 
ſeparated and loſt. One Experiment will juſtifie what I have here 
advanced; for upon weighing the Lead to be calcined, and if there 
be, for Example, twenty Pounds, there will be twenty five Pounds 


again to Lead, it will loſe ſix Pounds of its Weight, for there 
vill remain only nineteen Pounds. 5 

Ino very well, that it will be objected, That theſe igneous 
Particles being naturally light, cannot encreaſe the Weight of 
Lead ſo conſiderably: But I ſuppoſe, that there has entred into the 
FP ores of this Metal a good Quantity of them, and ſo it may nor 


b kogether, tho 92 be light when * for we ſee the Parts 
of {| Quickſilver, which are evaporated by tlie Fire, are very light, 
but they recover their former Weight, when they are reduced. 

M. Geofry, of the 1171 Academy of Sciences, amongſt other curi- 
Wy ous Experiments made with a burning Glaſs upon Metals, and of 
Which he has given an Account to the Society, reports, that after 
having expoſed: Lead to the Heat of his Glaſs, this Metal ar firſt 
Vielded abundance of Smoak, and by Degrees changed into a Li- 
Wo 9uor, like melted Roſin, and that this. Liquor, when cool'd, 


2) a" bickened or coagulated into a kind of Glaſs, with this Peculiarity, 
chat it was ſomewhat ſoft to touch, of a yellow Colour, inclining 
1 to Green, and in, ſome Places reddiſh. See. Memoirs of the Rojal 
[ Academy of Sciences, Year. 1709, page 175. | 2 
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Some trying to ex TIE Phenomenon, do ſay, That as long 


after a long and dere: Calcination ; and if the ſame be reduced 


be hard to conceive how they may cauſe Weight, when gathered 
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HIS Operation is a Lead penetrated, and reduced into the 
Form of Salt by the Acidity of Yinegar. | "Ih 
Take three or four Pounds of one of theſe Preparations or Cal. 
cinations of Lead, for Example, the Cerufſe : Powder it, and put it 
in a large Glaſs or earthen Veſſel ; pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar 
four Cipgers high, an Ebullition will follow. without any ſenſible Ml 
Heat. Put it in Digeſtion in hot Sand for two or three Days, ſtir. 
ring about the Matter every now and then; then let it ſettle, and 
ſeparate the Liquor by Inclination. Pour new diſtilled Vinegar up- 
on the Ceruf that remains in the Veſſel, and proceed as befor, 
continuing to pour on diſtilled Vinegar, and to ſeparate it by In- 
Clination, until you have diffolved about half the Matter. Mix 
all your Impregnations together, in an earthen or glaſs. Veſſel. 
Evaporate in a Sand-fire with a gentle Heat about ewo thirds of 
the Moiſture, or till there riſes a little Skin over it. Then trans- 
fer your Veſſel into a.Cellar, or ſome ſuch cool Place, without 
Jogging it; there will appear white Cryſtals, which you muſt ſe- 
arate, and evaporate the Liquor as before, and ſet it again in the 
ellar. . Continue your Evaporations and Cryſtallizations till you 
have gotten all your Salt. Dry it in the Sun, and keep ir in x 
Glaſs. | | | 
If you would make it exceeding white, you muſt diſſolve it 
in equal Quantities of diſtilled Vinegar, and common Water, 
then filter it, and cryſtallize it, as I ſaid before. This Purifics 
tion may be repeated three or four Times. | 
It is commonly uſed in Pomatum:, for Tetters and Inflammations; 
the Impregnation of Saturn is alſo uſed chiefly for Diſeaſes of the 
Skin; when it is mixed with a great deal of Watkr it makes a Milk 
that is called Vrgins Milk. 1 Fg | 
The salt of Saturn taken inwardly is eſteemed very good for the 
Quinſie, to ſtop the flowing of the Menſes and Hemorrhoids, and 
for the bloody Flux. The Doſe is from two Grains to Four in 
Knot-graſs, vr Plantane Water, or mixt in Gargles. 


REMAR RK S. 


T do commonly uſe Ceruſſè for preparing the Salt of Saturn, be- 
cauſe I find it to be more open, and eaſter to diffolve, than the 
other Preparations of Lead, by reaſon of the Vinegar it is already 
impregnated with, — 

The Ebullitioa that is obſerved, doth proceed from the vio 
lent Entrance of the Acids, which do forcibly ſeparate the parts 
of the Matter. Bur it is remarkable that the Efferveſcency which 
happens upon pouring a like Quantity of Acids on any other Pre 
Paration of Lead, is a great deal ſtronger; becauſe when the 4 


meets with a Body not ſo open as Ceruſſe, it muſt uſe 2 = 
2 eavo 
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lea vour to enter into it, and conſequently raiſes up the Matter 
K * * Efferveſcences, as in ſeveral others, one cannot perceive 
any Degree of Heat by appl ing the Hand therero ; but it may 
be perceived by two ſmall Thermometers, whereof one is to be 
put into the Liquor while it ferments, and the other into a like 
Quantity of diſtilled Vinegar ; for the Spirit of the Thermometer 
in the fermenting Liquor will be more elevated by ſome es 
than the Spirit of the Thermometer which is in the diſtilled Vine- 
gar; Which is an undoubted Sign of Heat. The Vinegar loſes all 
its Force upon the Lead, and acquires a ſugar Taſte, In the laſt 
Evaporations, the Liquor which is ſeparated from the cryſtallized 
Salt, is of a yellowiſh brown Colour, and the Salt drawn from 
thence is not ſo tranſparent, nor ſo white as the firſt, On the 
W Borders may be ſeen 2 greeniſh Cruſt, which comes from ſome 
= untious Im a) ep the Lead, and which was diſſolved in the 
= Vinegar : Is alt muſt be purified in the forementioned Man- 

ner. : | 1 
vou muſt not imagine that a true Salt of Lead can be drawn. 1 
St is nothing but a Diſſolution of its Subſtance by acids, which do | 
very cloſely unite with ir, to form a kind of Salt. For if by Di- 4 
tſtillation you ſhould draw off the Humidity of the Diſſolution, | 
you'll find it to be nothing but an inſipid Water, and conſe- 
quently deprived of all its Aeiut. I ſhall prove that better here- 
Wafer, when we come to revive our Salt into Lead. 

This Sale called Sugar, by reaſon of its Sweetneſs, is good for 
any Diſeaſes that are cauſed by acid or ſharp Humours, becauſe 
it aſſwages them, and mitigates their keenneſs. This is partiqular- 
ly obſerved in Ruzinſies, whoſe Cauſe doth ordinarily proceed from 


hy a ſaline or acid 3 which falling too abundantly on the Muſ- | 
of the Larynx, raiſes a Fermentation that dilates their Fibres, and | 


auſes the Inflammation we ſee. Thus whatſoever is able to dull 
he Edge of Acids is good for the Cure of this Diſeaſe. 

Menſtrual Purgations, Flux of the Hemorrhoids and Dyſenteries 
Nee uſually cauſed by ſharp corroſive Salts which fall into the 
eſſels. Wherefore the Salt of Saturn, as all other Matters that ab- 
rb Acids, do ſerve to cure theſe Diſtempers ; for take away the 
uſe of a Diſeaſe, and the Effect will ſoon ceaſe. 
= The Sweetneſs of Salt of Saturn cannot be better explicated than 
Wy the ſulphureous or foftiſh Subſtance of the Particles of Lead, 
: hich being actuated by the Salt of Yinegar, do delightfully tickle 
be Nerve of the Tongue, when it is taſted. 
= Vinegar, impregnated with ſome Preparation of Lead, is called 
er of Sataru. If it be well temperd with Oil of Roſes, or 
ame other Oil, beating them together in a Mortar, it makes an 
Yaguent that is called Nutritum, of otherwiſe Brtrer of Saturn ; it is 
ood for Tetters, and other Disfigurations of the Skin. | 

If one pulveriſes together in a Glaſs or Marble Mortar, equal 

We acts of che Salt of Saturn, and of Vitriol of Mars, or common Vi- 
riol, when this Mixture is well . it will be reduced into 

| with EY 4914S ; 17 d . a, 10 
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2 foft brown Paſte, tho' no Liquor is put to it; and if the fam: 
be diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, the Diſſolution - will aflume a red 
Colour, and a whitiſh Powder will precipitare to che Bottom. 


| Magiſtery of Satarn. 
T H1S Operation is a Lead diſſolved and ee K 
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77 Diſſolve two or three Ounces of the Salt of Saturn well pr. 
ified, as I ſaid before, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water and di- 
ill'd Vinegar, filter the Diſſolution, and pour upon it drop by 
roprhe Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium, it will firft turn into 
a Milk, then a kind of Coagulum that will precipitate. to the Bot. 
tom of the Veſſel in a white Powder. Boil it a Fittle, and pour it 
into a Tunnel lined with a Coffin of brown Paper, the Liquor will 
paſs through as clear as Water, and the Powder remain in it; 
aſh it ſeveral Times with Water, to carry off all the Impreſi. 
on of Vinegar. Then dry it, and you'll have a very white May. 
fey, that is uſed for a Fucus or Paint like the Biſmuth. It is likewik 
mixed in Pomerums for Tetters, e. | Hat e . 
5 REMARKS. 


When good Store of Water is poured upon the -Impregnation 
of Saturn, it turns white like Milk, and is commoanly called, V. 
gins Milk; it is uſed in Inflammations, and to Pimples in the Face: 
If you let this Milk ſettle, it becomes as clear as Water, and: 
white Powder ſinks down to the Bottom; this Powder does pro- 
ceed from the Particles of Lead which were held up by the Ac. 
dity of the Vinegar, and were made let go their hold, by the Ac 
ceſs of Water diluting the acid. This Magiſtery being well wal 
may ſerve like the other that I now deſcribed ; but becaufe Nr 
ter alone has not Strength encugh to deſtroy; the acid, ſo as tv 
make it quit every Particle that it held diſſolved, ſome Part of ice 
Lead f\ill remains indiſcernable in the Liquor, and does not prece 
pitate. Wherefore it is better to follow my Deſcription, in tir 
making Magiſtery ef Saturn. You muſt uſe an equal Quantity of V+ 
ter and Vinegar to diſſolve the Salt of Saturn, for, if you ſhout 
25 Water alone, it would rather cauſe a Precipitation than Di 
olution. | 4 0 
The Oil of Tartar, or rather the Salt of Tartar diſſolved, be 
ing an Alkali, deſtroys the Edges of the Vinegar that ſuſpendd 
tlie Lead, whence it comes to precipitate ; for finding nothing 1 
35 N that is able to hold it up, it falls down by its 0 
Weight. 385 17 4 - 
Now in this Operation there happens no Efferveſcency at il 
becauſe the Edges of the Vinegar being broken, the Fragments 0 
them which remain have not Ativity, and are not keen enouß 
to enter into the Pores of {lt f Tartar with à ſufficient Penet 
on. And it is the ſame ching with all other Pregipitations of VR 


ters which have been diſſolved by Vinegar : But when the py 
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tion has been performed with 2 Acids, the Precipitations are 
made with Ebullition, for the Reaſons that I gave in my Remarks 
upon Aurum Fulmin ans. f , N ; 

This Powder being waſht and dried is nothing but a Ceruſ ren- 
dered exceeding fine. It is uſed for Paint. but this Coſmetich, as 
well as all others that are made of Merillick Subſtances, ſuch as 
7in and Biſmuth, do often black the Skin after having whitened it, 
becauſe the Heat of the Fleſh doth gather together theſe Metallick 
Particles, which owed all their Whireneſs to an eka Alkoholifa- 
tion, and loſing that, do often revive; ' oo 00 | 
Some pretend to make the 9 8 1 of Saturn, by diſſolving the 
Plates of Lead in Aqua Fortis, and pouring upon the Diſſolution 
Saltwater, and then to filtrate it: but certainly they have not 
conſidered, that Lead does nor diſſolve in Aque Fortis in fo ſhort 
Time as chey leave it, and fo the Operation is impoſſible. 

Aqua Fortis does eat away ſome Part of the Catz of Lead ve 
flowly, but it alſo leaves ſo much of it, that it cannot be diſſolved. 


"Balſam, or Oil f Saturn. 


HE Balſam of Sat urn is a Solution of Salt of Saturn made 
in Oil of Turpent ine. | 3 

Put eight Ounces of Salt of Saturn powdered into a Matraſs, 
and pour upon it Spirit of Turpentine, four Fingers about it, place the 
Matraſs in à ſmall Sand Heat digeſted for a Day, you'll have a 
red Tincture; decant the Liquor, and pour more Spirit of Turpen- 
tine on the Matter that remains in the Bottom of the Matraſs, leave 
it in Digeſtion as before, then ſeparate again the Liquor which re- 
mains ſtill a little coloured, and there will remain at the Bottom no- 
thing but a little Matter, that you may Revive into Lead in a 
Crucible by Fire. Pour your Diſſolutions into a Glaſs-Retorr, 

lace it in Sand, and fitting to it a Receiver, diſtil over a gentle 

ire about two thirds of the Liquor, which will be Spirit of Turpeu- 
tine: quench the Fire, and when the Retort is cold pour that which 
is in it into a Viol, and keep it for uſe. This is the Balſam of 11 
excellent for cleanſing and cicatrizing of Ulcers. Vou may tou 
Chancres with it, though they be never ſo bad, for it mightily re- 
ſiſts PutrefaRtion. © | 

| 110 + REMARKS 


| | The Spirit of Turpem ine, to ſpeak properly, is an exalted Oil. It 
diſſolves Lead, and; eaſily unites with it, becauſe it much abounds 
with Sulphur, 1 l N 
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If you ſhould fill perſiſt in putting new Spirit of Twrpentize on 
the remaining Matter, all the ſz!t of Satarn would at laſt diſſolve. g 
. Some do uſe to diſtil away all the Liquor, and keep that for Oil 
Ih ch comes forth I . Bur it is a great deal better to follow my 

efcription ; for when all the Liquor is diſtilled, rhere will mrely 
have riſen any Particle of Saturn, _ therefore" it cannct be ſo good. 

. Di- 


4 
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Diſtillation of the Salt of Salurn. 


HIS Operation, is a Separation of the Subſtances contained 
in the Salt of Stn. | 

Fill two thirds of an earthen or a Glaſs-Retort with ſalt of $a 
turn; place it in a Furnace over a very gentle Fire, both for gent- 
ly heating the Retort, and driving out a Phlegmatick Water; con- 
tinue this Degree of Fire, until the Drops begin to have ſome Taſte, 
then fit to the Retort a large Recipient, lute well the Jun&ures, and 

_ encreaſe the Fire by degrees, a Spirit will come forth that will fill 
the Recipient with Clouds. When nothing more will come, let the 
. Veſſeks cool, and having unluted them, Hour what you find in the 
Recipient into a Glaſs-Cucurbit, and rectifie in a very gentle Sand- 
Fire about half the Liquor, which will be the inflammable ſpirit of 
Saturn, burning like Spirit of Wine, and of a ſowre Taſte. 

This ſpirit is very good to reſiſt Putrefaction of Humours : It is 
alſo given in the Hypochondriack Melancholy from eight unto 
ſixteen Drops, in Broth, or ſome Liquor peculiar to the Diſeaſe, and 
the Uſe of it is continued every Morning for a Fortnighr. 

The other Moiety of the Liquor that remains in the Alembick, is 
called improperly Oil of Saturn; it is good to cleanſe the Eyes of 
Horſes. | | 

If you take out the blackiſh Matter that remains in the Retort, 
and put it in a. Crucible upon burning Coals, it will re- aſſume the 

Form of Lead. | | 


REMARKS. 


You muſt remember not to fill above two thirds of the Retort 
with the Salt, and to join a Receiver large N 3 becauſe theſe Vo- 
Jatile Spirits flying out with Violence might apt to break the 
Veſſels, if they had not room to play in. 

If you uſe twelve Ounces of ſalt of Saturn, well dried, in your 
Diſtillation, you will draw three Ounces and an half of Liquor, and 
there will remain in the Retort eight Ounces and an half of a black- 
1h and yellow Matter; ard if you put this Matter into a Crucib!:, 
ſetting it in light Coals, twill melt, and you'll regain ſeven Ounces 
and an half of Lead, and one Ounce or more of a yellow Earth colour- 
ed like Litharge. h | 

It is evident from this Operation, that three Ounces and an half 

of the more acid Parts of Yinegar are ſufficient to impregnate eight 
"Ounces and an half of Lead, to reduce it into falt; but the 
ſtrangeſt thing that happens to it, is the great Change that Acid; do 
give it, mſomuch that it is not to be known again in the leaſt. 

By this Experiment it appears, that 3 Ounces and an half of the 
moſt acid Parts of Vinegar are taken up in reducing 8 Ounces and 

an half of Lead into a Salt: But what is the moſt ſurprizing, is the Wl 
Diſguiſe, or Alteration which thoſe acids cauſe to the Metal; in" 
ſomuch that it cannot be eaſily known again. 1 F 
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If after the Diſtillation of the Spirit of Saturn, the Retort be taken 
off the Furnace, and immediately broke whilſt it is hot, the matter 
will, upon taking Air, kindle like a Coal, and continue on Fire for 
ſome Hours; afterwards it will reduce it ſelf to a yellow and gray 
matter, wherein will appear ſmall Lumps of Lead. This Circum- 
ſtance proves that the Lead is very ſulphureous, for the Fire cannor 
come but from the Sulphur of the Metal it ſelf,  _ 

Spirit of Saturn becomes inflammable from its containing in it 
ſome Spirit of Wine, that remains ſtill involved in the Vinegar, . 
and was carried away with the acids into the Pores of Lead, when 
the Salt of Saturn was made; for if you quicken the Fire to diſtil 
this Salt, the acids break in Pieces, and leave the Spirit of Wine at 
Liberty, inſomuch that the Spirit of Saturn hath no acid Taſte. 

Almoſt all the Authors who before me have directed the Diſtilla- 
tion of the Salt of Saturn, ſay, That if at laſt the ſame be raiſed high 
enough to make the Retort red, there will L ome Drops of 
a red Oil. This Experiment I have made ſeveral Times, without 
Yrocuring ſuch red Drops, and to me it ſeemed impraQticable to 

raw an Oil from the Salt of Saturn, when the Gme has been made 
with diftilled Vinegar; but it it has been made with common Vi- 

negar, as ſeveral do for Cheapneſs Sake; ix is poſſible that the Di- 
ſtillarion may afford ſome Drops of ſuch an O11 ; but this is pro- 
perly an Oil from the Salt of rhe Vinegar, and not from the Lead, 
as is pretended. 

The matter that remains in the Retort. after the Operatioa, may 
be eafily revived into Lead, as being deprived of the acids which gave 
it the Form of Salt. | 5 

he Salt of Saturn may be likewiſe revived into Lead, by mixing 

it with an Alkali Salt melted in a Crucible with a good Fire, be- 
cauſe this laſt Salt deſtroys' the acids that kept the Lead thus diſ- 
uiſed ; but you muſt obſerve that it will flame before it revives, 

y Reaſon of the Spirit of Wine that I ſaid was included in the 
Diſſolution of Ceruſſe made by Vinegar. * 
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CH AP. VI. 
_ Of Copper, 
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alf | 
10 HERE are many Mines of Copper in Europe, but eſpecially 
90 in Sweden and Denmark ; it is found in Powder or Stones, 


much like to Jon-Ore, which they waſh well, to clean ir 
from the Earth that always ſticks to it ; then they melt it over 2 


1 great Fire, and caſt it into Moulds, which is the ordinary Copper : 
in To reſine it, they melt it two or three Times; for upon every 
oy Fuſion, ſome of the groſs and earthy Parts are (epwated. from ir, 


and then it is called Roſe«Coppey, 
H 3 Copper 
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Copper is a Metal that abounds in Vitriol and Sulphur : it is 
called Venus, becauſe this Planet was thought to govern it particu- 
larly, and beſtow-its Influences upon it: and for this Reaſon there 
bath been attributed unto it the Virtue of increaſing Seed, and 
.curing the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts that ſerve for Generation. It is 
alſo called Xs, and Cuprum. x | 3 
But becauſe Copper contains in it a Corroſtve Quality, I would ad- 
viſe no Body to uſe it ard. want, © 
Copper takes Ruſt very eaſily, for if you leave but a Drop of 
Water ſome Hours upon a Piece of it, it makes a Yerdigreaſe. Have 
a Care of drinking Water, that has lain in Copper Veſlels, for it al- 
ways diſſolves ſome Portion of it, which appears eaſily from the 
Taſte it leaves in it. SE Wed te 
It will not be altogether amiſs to make mention hete of an Effect 
that is no leſs ſtrange [than uſual : Tis that Water or any other Li- 
uor that's heated or boil'd in a Copper Veſſel for a whole Day toge- Mi 
ther, ſavours not at all, or not 70 much of the Cepper, provided 1 
that it be not removed off the Fire all that Time, as other Water - 
__ warm'd in a like Veſſel, and * from the Fire but an Hour; for 
whereas Water alone, can diſſolve ſomething of the-Copper, it would 
ſeem that being aided. with the Heat of 28 it ſhould partake of 
its Nature the more. Now, in my Opinion, this, ig the moſt ratio- 
nal Explication that can be given of this Matter... 
Every Body may perceive, that when the Water begins to heat in 
a Copper Veſlel, that's fer over the Fire, little Atoms, do riſe at Bot- 
tom like the ſtirring of a Powder, and theſe Atem, do. increaſe 
according as the Water receives more Heat, ſo that at length be 
make it boil on high; theſe little Atoms can have no other Cauſe 
than the fery Particles, which paſſing threugh the Veſſel, do drive 
the Water upwards apace, and rarihe its Parts; for this Reaſon it is 
that the Water is not able to diſſolve any of the Copper, for being 
continually raiſed upwards, it can make no Impreſſion upon the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, | 
Perhaps ſome will tell me, that the Liquor might take the Im- 
preſſion of the Copper at the Sides of the Baſon ; but it is eaſie to 
imagine, that though there don't paſs through the Sides ſo many 
fiery Particles as do at the Bottom, there do paſsnevertheleſs enough 
to hinder the Liquor from ſticking to, or diſſolving any Particles 
of the Veſſel. | : 
But now, on the e the Veſſel being remov'd from off the 
Fire, and the Motion of the igneous Particles being quite ceaſed, 
the Liquor partakes eaſily of the Copper, and ſo much the more 
2 as the Fire has rarified the Metal, and render d it more proper 
for Diſſolution. | 
Every Thing ſeems to copfirm this Opinion, for if any Liquor 
is put to boil over a ſtrong Fire in a Copper Veſſel, it will not im. 
regnate in the leaſt ; but if you place it upon a ſmall Fire, and 
eave it ſo for ſome Time, then becauſe there will not paſs fiery 
Particles enough, to cover all the Surface of the Veſſel, and raiſe Wi 
up the Liquor, it will take ſome Taſte of the Cepper; but this Tos - 
| will 
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will not be. ſo ſtrong as if you had left it the ſame Length of 
Time in Feste Veit off the Lice after it had been warm'd. 

Liquors that are full of Salts do take the Impreſſion of Copper 

much more eaſily than thoſe that are not. Thus Confe&ioners do 
obſerve what I have mentioned ; for though they boil their Con- 
feRions in Veſſels of Copper for a conſiderable Time, they find them 
taſte nothing of the Copper ; but they know that if they ſhould leave 
them but half an Hour in the Veſſel taken off the Fire, they would 
be tainted with a moſt loathſome Copper Taſte. 
We may learn from this Diſcourſe, not to uſe a Copper Veſſel, 
when we have a Mind to boil or heat a Ligne: gently ; and when 
we do think fit to uſe it, to be ſure to keep a good brisk Fire 
underneath, and not to let what we have boil'd, cool afterwards in 
a Veſſel of this Nature. " 

Another Difficulty does here offer it ſelf on this SubjeQ, and it 
is to know, why a Ketrle that has been taken off the Fire, is not fo 
hot at Botrom as at the Sides, ſo that as ſoon as it is removed from 
off the Fire, one may touch it at Bottom without burning ones 
Finger, which can't be done at the Sides without preſent Scalding. 

he Reaſon. of which is, that the fiery Particles tending upwards 
through the Bottom of the Kertle, which is flat, in à direct Line, 
don't make any Stop in paſſing through, having but a little Di- 
ſtance to conquer before they come into the Liquor; but thoſe 
that riſe on the Sides, finding a longer * to make upon the 
Kettle, do 2 of them ſtop in the Pores of the Copper. | 

It is net the ſame Thing in Veſſels that are made in another 
Form, whoſe Bottom is Globular, becauſe the ficry Particles riſing 
up in an indirect Line, do find more to do to paſs through it, than 
in a flat Bottom, and ſo by Conſequence more of them do ſtop. 

But it is objected, that if igneous Bodies do paſs through the 
Bottom of the Rertie without any Stop, they would not be able to 
heat it any more when it is empty, than when it is filled with 

ater; nevertheleſs, it is plain, that when an empty Veſſel is ſet 
over the Fire, the Bottom does heat and grow red-hot, eſpecially if 
left ſo a good while. | 

T anſwer to this, that when the Kerr/e which was ſet in a great 
Fire is full of Liquor, the fiery Parts having paſſed through the 
Bottom in a ſtrait Line, as I ſaid, are in a Manner abſorbed by the 
Liquor, and have no more Strength or Action left to reflect again 
upon the Bottom of the Veſſel, and fo to heat it; but now when 
it is empty, the fiery Parts which pats through the Bottom, find- . 

ing nothing ro drown them, and gheck their Motion, many of them 
2 _ back upon the Bottom, and that Way heat it ſo much as 
0. | 6 

And the ſame Reaſon holds wby an empty Tin cr Lcaden Veſſel 
being ſet in the Fire dces quickly melt, but when filled with Li- 
ques they will not melt, make what Fire under them you pleaſe ; 

r the fiery Parts finding nothing that is able to hinder their Acti- 
Vity in an empty Veſſel, do paſs to and fro through its Pores often 
. H 4 enough 
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enough to melt it. But theſe ſame fiery Parts finding Moifture tg 
engage them in a full Veſſel, they cannot return upoii the Bottom 

ſo as to melt it. * 
Copper does not melt ſo eaſily as many other Matters, becauſe it 

=_ contains more terreſtrious Parts than thoſe others. we. 
Ws Brat, or Yellow Copper, called in Latin Aurichalcum, is a Mixture of 
Lapis Calaminaris and Copper. The Diſcovery of this Metallick Sub. 
Nance is owing to Alchymiſts ; for while they endeavoured to make 
Gold, they found out a Way of giving Copper a Colour, near to that 
of the King of Metals. Veſſels that are made of it give leſs Im. 

preſſion to Liquors than others. | 
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Calcination of C opper. 


E Calcine Copper, is to purifie it from its more volatile Parts, 
by the Means of common Sulphur and Fire,” in Order to 
render it the more compact. | PO, BL. 
Stratifie Plates of Copper with powder'd Sulphur in a large Cru- 
cible, cover the Crucible with a Cover that hath a Hole in the 
middle, to give the Vapours vent. Place your Crucible in a Wind- 
Furnace, and light a 'very ſtrong Fire about it, until there riſe no 
more Vapours, then draw off your Plates as they are hot, and 
ſeparate them; this is the , uſtam that is uſed in outward Reme- 
dies to deterge. Ir is to be powdered in a Mortar,” 


REMARKS 


In the making of this Stratification we begin with a Bed of Sul- 
Phur, and lay over it a'Bed II, then another Bed of 
Sulphur, 'and another of Plates. e continue to do ſo till the 
Crucible is quite full; but you muſt 'be ſure to let the firſt and 
laſt Bed be of Sulphur. ' This Calcination is thus performed, that 
the common Sulphur by its burning may cleanſe the Copper of its 
ſuperficial Sulphur ; ſome add thereunto a little Sea-Salt, to render 
the burnt Copper better, as I have at large obſerved in my Treatiſe 
of Druggs. 7 C 

The burnt Copper may be eaſily pulverized in a Mortar, or upon 
a Porphiry ; but Copper which has not been burnt” cannot be re- 
duced by the ſame Means into Powder. 
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Parification of calcined Copper. 


HIS ſecond Purification of Copper is to render it fair to the 
Eye, and of a high Colour. | of 

Take what Quantity you pleaſe of Calcined Copper, as above, 

heat it red-hot in a Crucible placed among burning Coals, and caſt 

it red-hot into a Pct, wherein you ſhall have put enough Oil of 

Linſeed to ſwim above it four Fingers; cover the Pot preſently; 

for otherwiſe the Oil would take Fire, let the Copper ſteep till 175 


* 
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ls grown pretty cool, ſeparate it, and put it to heat again ig 
Si EBaldle ther caſt it into Oil of Linſeed; continue to make 
it red-hot, and quench it in the Oil nine ſeveral Times. You muſt 
change your Oil every third Time ; and you'll have a Copper well 
Dutiged, and of its former Colour. If you Calc ine it once again, 
to conſume the Oil, and powder it, you'll have a Crecus - of Copper, 
that is deterſive, and good to eat the proud Fleſh of Wounds and 
Ulcers, nen gg. 


Vitriol of Copper or Venus. 


HIS Operation is a Copper opened, and transformed into a 
Fitriel by Spirit of Nitre. 

Diſſolve two Ounces of Copper cut into little Pieces, in five or 
ſix Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, pour the Diſſolution inte a Glaſs- 
Cucurbite, and evaporate in Sand about the fourth Part of the 
Liquor ; put that which remains into a Cellar, or ſome other cool 
Place, and let it lie there fave or fix Hours, you'll find Blue Cryſtals, 
ſeparate them, and continue to evaporate and cryſtallize, till you 
have drawn them all; dry theſes Cryſtals, and keep them in a Viol 
11 ſtopt. They are cauſtick, and are uſed to conſume ſuper- 
luous or proud Fleſh, Wh gf | 
If you leave theſe Cryſtals in a Pan uncover'd, they will tura 


= 


into Liquor that may ſerve for the ſame Uſę. 
| REMARKE: 


You muſt put the Copper into a large Body, plac'd within the 
Chimney, and pour to it by little and little the Spirit of Nitre, 
there does preſently riſe a great Efferveſcency, and a red. Cloud 
From it, 'which would be very miſchievous to the Breaſt, if it were. 
not avoided. Then the ved grows ſo hot that a Man cannot 
keep his Hand upon it, and the Heat continues until the Solution 
be finiſhed, for then the Liquor clears up, and becomes of a fair 
blue Colour. I 7 
The great Efferveſcency that happens, does proceed from the ſyit- 
able Pores of Copper to the Edges of Spirit of Nitre, ſo that they can 
make their entrance and joſtles with a good Force ; for when theſe 
Edges, 'which did before ſwim with all Liberty in a liquid, do 
find their Motion checkt in the Body of the Metal, they do ſtrive 
to diſengage themſelves, and do thereby ſeparare the Parts of the 
Copper, Ir is this violent Separation which cauſes the Ebullition and 
Heat; for the acid Edges ſtriking ſtrongly againſt the ſolid Parts of 
Copper, do cauſe a great Agitation in the Liquor, and by that 
Means do excite a Heat, much after the manner as when two 
ſolid Bodies are beaten againſt one another violently, they grow. 
95 hot - 2 to ex Fire, 1 red Cloud is derived from Bo, 
wt of Nitre, which u ekaction dozs always acquire that 

ſime Colour. FF as | * 
* When 
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Liquor. Some Part of the Liquor is evaporated, that the reſt may 
cryſtallize the more eafily. 'That which flies away in Time ck 
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Dtber Cryſtals of Henus. 


F HES E Cftals are the Particles of Copper impregnated with 
Tce i Spirits of Vinegar, and reduced. into'.a Form like 
Salt of Fitriol OGG V1 * 1 ne 
Take what Quantity you*pletſe of Ferdtgreaſe in Powder, put it 
into a large Matraſs, and pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar four Fin- 
gers above it. Place the Matraſs in « Digeſtion in hot Sand, and 
let it lie ſo two or three Days, ftirring it every now and then, 
the Vinegar will acquire a b/ue Colour; ſeparate by Inclinarion the 
Liquor that ſwims upon the Copper, and pour new: diſtilled Vinegar 
upon the Matter, leave it in a Digeſtion. far two or three Days, 
as before, decant the Liquor, and continue to put other diſtilled 
Vinegar on the Matter, until three fourths of the Yerdigreaſe, or 
thereabouts, be diſſolved, and there remains nothing but a tei 
reſtrious Matter. Then filtrate all theſe Impregnations, and ev: 
ran two thirds of the Moiſture in a Glaſs Body in Sand; put the 
eſſel into a Cellar, and leave it there without ſtirring it four or 
five Days: little Cryfa!s will appear, ſeparate by Inclination the 
Wel and gather them up; conſume again about the third Pan 
of the Mniſture, and put it a cryſtallizing as before; continue theſe 
Evaporations and n till you have got all your Cry: 
ſtaſs; dry them, and keep them for the following Operation. It 
is this which Painters call diſtilled Veraigreaſe, becauſe it is prepared 
with diſtilled Vinegar. 
It is very dererſive, and is only uſed in external Applications 
it is alſo uſed in Painting. | 
You had better uſe Verdigreaſe than crude Copper in this Opers- 
tion, becauſe it is more open, and diſpoſed for Solution by the 
atids of Vinegar ; for Verdigreaſe is nothing but a Copper opened, 
and reduced to a Ruſt by the fermenting Spirits of Tartar, 
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For the making of Yerdigreaſe, Plates of Copper are Snatifed with 
he Husks of Grapes prefled. They gl her AS foe ime, and 
part of theſe Plates is turned into Perdigreaſe, which is ſcraped off 
with a Knife; then the ſame Plates are fratified again with preſſed 
Grapes, and are penetrated as before, and more Yerdigreaſe made. 
This Stratification is continued until the whole. is turned into Ver- 
digrcaſe. You mult obſerve chat Yerdigreaſe is better made in Lan, 
guedoc and Provence than other Places, becauſe in thoſe Countcies the 
Grapes do yield more Tartar, and conſequently do abound in theſe 
fermenting Spirits, which do penetrate the Copper. ' 


Spirit of Venus. 


T* E Spirit. of Venus is an acid Liquor, drawn from the Cry- 
1 ſtals 12 Venss by N Q —_ . REP 
Put what Quantity you pleaſe of the. Cryſtals of Venus prepaf 

with diſti]l'd 7 as 1 ſhewed 25 into a Glaſs ernte 

whoſe third part remains empty. Place your Retort in Sand, an 
fitting it to a large Receiver, and luting well 1 give 

a ſmall Fire at firſt, to drive out a little inſipid Phlegm; chis 

Phlegm will be followed by a volatile Spirit. Then augment the 

Fire by Degrees, and the Receiver will fill with white Clouds. 

Towards the latter End kindle Coals round about the Retort, that 

the laſt Spirits may come forth, for they are the ſtrongeſt. When 
ou ſee the Clouds diſappear, and the Recipient grow cool, put 

5 the Fire: unlute the Junctures, and pour all that which is in 

the Recipient into à Glaſs Body to diſtil it in Sand until it is dry, 

This is the rectified Spirit of Venus. | 
This Remedy is uſed againſt the Epilepſie, the Palfie, the Apo- 

plexy, and other Diſeaſes of the Head. Seven or eight Drops of it 

are given in a convenient Vehicle: Many do uſe it to diſſolve Pearl, 

Coral, and ſuch like Subſtances. | | 
The black Maſs that remains in the Retort may be revived into 


Copper, if put in a Crucible in a Fire of Fufon, with a little Salt- 
peter, or Jartar. | TEE bg 


REMARKS. 


The acid is drawn from the Copper by Fire, without breaking its 
Points ; for Spirit of Yenus is conſiderably ſharp, which happens not 
in other Metals, The Reaſon that may be given of it is, that 
| Copper, which is very full of Sulphur, doth but barely touch up- 
Ns 1 on the Acids by its ramous Parts. So that when theſe Points are 

| fired by the Violence of Fire, they come forth whole, becauſe they 
do not meet with Reſiſtance of a Body hard enough to break them 
4 5 pieces. They do alſo draw along with them ſome of the moſt 


7 olatile Parts of Copper, with which they are inſeparably united. 
0 is Spirit muſt be rectified, becauſe the Fre cleanſeth away the 
* Impurities which entered into the Copper, while it lay amongſt the 
* ie of Grapes, to be turned into Yerdigreaſe. 1 
| t 
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It hath been thought this Spirit being poured upon Coral 
and Pearl, was able to diffolve them without loſing any thing of 
irs Force ; ſo that when you would uſe the ſame Spirit, it would 
corrode the Matters as before; but Experience doth not confirm it. 
t is true, the Diſſolvent comes from the Coral with a great deal of 
Sharpneſs, but it hath loſt the Acidity, which was the Principal 
is own z and if there remains any Sharpneſs, it proceeds from 
e Copper. | | | | 
For oy better Satisfaction, I have diſſolved Coral in the Spirit 
of Copper, which Diſſolution has an ærugineous Smell, and a bitter, 
iſh Taſte; Part of this I have diſtilled, the Water of which was a 
little acid, yet would make a ſmall Ebullition, when poured u 
on Coral; which a Diſtillation of the ſame Coral diſſolved in di. 
ſtilled Vinegar would not do. It is therefore manifeſt by this Ex, 
periment, that the Spirit of Copper, after having ſerved to diſſolye 
once the Coral, and after. having undergone a Diſtillation, is oe 
capable of the ſame Influence in a weaker Degree, which is peculiar 
to it; but it is not true, that the ſame is as efficacious as before 
yer thence I have drawn a little of the Magiſtery, and a little 
rhe Salt of Coral. 3 1 
If you uſe a Pound of Cryſtals of Yenus in this Diſtillation, you'll 
draw half a Pound of Liquor, and the Matter which remains in the 
Rerorr will be juſt the ſame Quantity. | | 
A ſmall Quantity of the Spirit of Venue may be drawn, by the 
Fire, from the Yerdigreaſe, in making the Cryſtals of Venus, but it 
will be very Oily and impure, by Reaſon of the Impurities, which, 
I have 2 , do mix with the Parts of Copper when the Yerdigreuſe 
Was made. 1 17 7 
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( Iron. 


RON is called Mars, from the Planet of that Name, whoſe In 
fluence it is thought to receive ; it is a 'very porous Metal, 
compounded of a Vitriolick Salt, Sulphur, and Earth, ill dige- 
d together, wherefore the Diſſolution of its Parts is very eaſily 
performed. | | 
Iron is found in many Mines in Eurepe, in Form of a Stone 0! 
Marcaſſite, which much reſembles the Loadtone, but this laſt is 
more heavy and brittle than iron. The Loadſtone is alſo found in 
Mines of Iron, and may be reduced into Iren by a ſtrong Fire. Vn 
for its Part does eaſily acquire the Virtue of the Loaaſtone, as ever) 
Body knows, ſo that theſe Bodies do ſeem to differ only in the Fr 
gure of their Pores, as has been very well obſerved by our modern 
Philoſophers. 8 
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Irtm-Mines are commonly in rough and hard Rocks. What is beſt, 
is weighty, compact, and pure; it is often mixed with a white 
Stone like to Marble: when they are diſſolved together, the Iren is 
ſofter, and its Parts are better united, This Metal is very hard to 
be diſſolved, becauſe it is allayed with much Earth. - 
Iron in the Stone is melted in large Furnaces made on purpoſe, 
both to purifie it from ſome Earth, and to bring it into the Form 
we deſire. Having continued ſome Time in Fuſion, it vitrifies as 
it were, and much reſembles an Enamel of ſeveral Colours; and it 
enters indeed into the Compoſition of ordinary Enamels, with Lead, 
Tin, Antimony, Sand, the Saphire, the Stone of Perigord, (a Province in 
France) gravelled Aſhes, and the Aſbes of a Plant called Kali. | 

Iron being one of the moſt porous Metals, is very —_— to the 
Impreſſions of the Air, and conſequently to contract Ruſt. It 
would be uſeful- for ' Artiſts to have ſomething that would hin- 
der this Metal from taking Ruſt. The following is a Receipt of 
an Ointment proper for this End, and what M. Homberg, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, has recommended. Take eight Pound of 
Hogs Lard, and four Ounces of Camphire,' melt them together, and 
add to it a good Quantity of Ruft of Iron in Powder, in order to 
pive the whole an Iron Colour. This Iron muſt be heat, and well 

bbed with this Ointment, to the End that it may be penetrated 
therewith, ſo as to ſtop the Paſſage of Air into its Pores. 

To make Steel, Plates of Iron are ſtratified in a great Furnace, 
with Horns or Nails of Animals, under which a very violent Fire 
is made, The Nails burn and Calcine the Iron; when it is red- 
hot, and near melting, they draw it out of the Furnace, and dip ir 
inſtantly in cold Water: Thea it becomes Steel; for the Parts of 
Iron, when they were near diſſolving, cloſed together, and con- 
denſing all of a ſudden, by the Coldneſs of the Water, they retain 
the ame Diſpoſition, and ſo the Pores of the Metal are fmaller, 
and conſequently the Matter it ſelf more compact, more ſolid, and ; 
more unired. hat confirms this is, That, to render Steel more 
porous, there needs only to make it red-hot, and to leave it to 
cool by Degrees. Artificers call this laſt Operation Untempering. 

The Goodneſs of Sree! conſiſts therefore in the right a 
it, but we may add alfo, That th: Volatile Alkali Salts, which di 
flow from the Nails and Horns, do penetrate the Pores of Iron, and 
deſtroy the acids, which held them open. Beſides, the Fire carries 
off many of the more volatile and ſoluble Parts of Iron. Whence it 
comes ro paſs, that Steel remains longer without ruſting than ren: 
for Ruſt is only a Diſſolution of ſome Parts of the Metal, by the 
Moiſture of the Air, which enters into its Pores. But Steel having 
its Parts more ſolid than 7ron, therefore they are not ſo ſoon, or ſo 
eaſily affected. : | | | 8 

To ſoften Steel, cover it with humane Excrements about a Fin- 
ger $ Breadth thick; then cover the whole with Potters Clay, or 
Earth proper to make Ovens with, and ſofrened with Water. Put 
the whole into an Oven, and place Fire round ir ſo as to make it 
red-hot ; then let it cool, an ” 0 will be ſoft, becauſe of the 
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volatile Salt of the Excrements which will "penetrate it: If th, 
Steel be ſoaked, it will become hard. _ : | 


[ 
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Steel is to be preferred before Im for the making of Utenſils ; but 
for Remedies, Iron is the better beyond compariſen, I ſhall give you 
the Reaſons for what I ſay in the following Operations. 

Altho' Mar, does contain an atid Py riolick Salt, yet it ceaſc; 
not the being an Alkali, for it fermEnts With acids, and no Body 
needs wonder at this Effet, when 18 confiler there is more 
Eartk than Salt in this Metal, and this Earth containing this Sat 
within it, retains Pores ſufficient to receive the Points of 4% 
when thrown upon it, and ſo does the Office of an Atall; for i; 
I have ſaid, ſpeaking of the Principles, it is ſufficient for a Body to 
be called an Alkali, if it has its Pores ſo diſpoſed as that the 20% 
may be able through their Motion violently. to ſeparate whatſoeyer 
ſtands in their way. | | | 

Mars is almoſt always 4ftringent by Stool, by reaſon of its terreſtii. 
ous Parts, and Aperitiv: by Urine, not only by reaſon of its piercing 
Salt, but alſo becauſe. when the Body is bound, the Humidities do 
more eaſily filter by way of Urine. 5 

Water, in which Pieces of red-hot Iron have been often quenched, 
is good to ſtop a Flux, which Effect is cauſed by the Vitriolick Sal 
of Iron diflolved in it. The Water alſo of a Smith's Forge, and 
other Mineral Waters which taſte of Iron, have theit Vertue froh 
the ſame kind of Salt, which was brought off by theſe Waters u 
they paſſed through the Mines of this Metal. 


Opening Saffron of Mars. 


F HIS Preparation is only a Ruſt of Iron contracted in the Dew, 
Waſn well ſeveral Iren Plates, and expoſe them to the Dew 
for a good while, they will ruſt, and you muſt gather up this Ruſt. 
Set the ſame Plates again to receive the Dew, and gather the Ruſt 
as before. Continue to do ſo till you have gotten enough. This 
will have an Iron Colour, Taſte, and Smell. "es 
This Ruſt is really better than all the Preparations of Jen that 
re called Crocus, It is excellent for Obſtruttions of the Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, and Meſentery. It is uſed very ſucceſsfully for 
the Green ſickneſs, ſtopping of the Terms, Dropſies, and other 
Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations. The Doſe is from two 
Grains unto two Scruples in Lozenges or Pills. Many do give 
Mars with Purgatives, which is a good Practice. | | 


REMARKS. 


The Chymiſts have called Calcin'd Steel Crocas,, by Reaſon of its 

red Colour; and they have given this Name to many other Prepa- 
rations for the ſame Reaſon. | . 

| Though $:e/ bath. been always uſed in the Chymical Prepars 

tions that are uſed in Phyſick, and is preferred before Iron for the 

Cure of Diſeaſes; it is certain nevertheleſs that Iron is fitter = = 

| aten 


5 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. _ 
jatent than Ster, becauſe it is more ſoluble ; For if the Action of 
{rom proceeds from nothing but its. Salt, (as there is no Reaſon to 
doubt) the Salt of Iren muſt be much more eaſily ſeparated in the 
Sromach, than that of Steel; becauſe, as I have ſhewn before, the 
Pores of Steel axe more cloſe than thoſe of Iron, and therefore this 
muſt have quicker, Effects; beſides that, Steel being harder to be 
diſſolved, doth ſometimes paſs away with the Excrements, without 
beſtowing any Impreſſion on the Chyle. The Reaſon that hath 
induced People to believe that Steel is better for Uſe, than. Iroz 
was, its being thought to be deprived of many Impurities by Cal- 
cination, but that which is called Impurity is the more open Part 
of the Iron, and Cone) err the more. wholfome. 8 

This Preparation of the Saffron of Mart is out of the common 
Road, and longer a doing than the others; but it is the beſt of 92 
that ever were invented. The Dew is impregnated with 2 Dif- 
ſolyent that opens very much the Pores of ren, and incorporating 
with it, renders it more active and ſoluble than it was before. p 

tron doth open Obſtructions by its Salt, which being aſſiſted 
with the ſolid Parts of the Metal, penetrates further than other 
Salts. But you muſt 7 purge and moiſten the Perſon Pur 
give it to with Broths, before you preſume to give it; becauſe if 
it ſhould find the Paſſages of the ſmall Veſſels filled and obſtructed 
with groſs Matters, it ſtops, and ſometimes cauſes Inflammations, 
that create Pains like to thoſe of the Colick. Many do uſe the 
. Steel without any Preparation at all. N SIN 
o Calcine Steel in two or three Hours, uſe the Ruſt of ordi- 
52 Tron, and it will take a red Colour; it may be of Service 
Diſorders where Steel is commonly directed but it will not be fo 
efficacious as the Saffron of Mars. Iron doth frequently open Ob- 
ſtructions by abſorbing , as an Alkali, the Acid that fermented it; 
. erin that ſome Perſons have endeavoured: to contradic the 
Remarks IJ have made upon the Effects of art, and particularly 
concerning the Preference I have given 1ren..to Steel for Phyſical 
Uſes, I have thought it not convenient to end this Chapter, before 
I have laid down and.anſwered their Objections. ILL of 
Firft then they ſay, That becauſe the different Subſtances of Mar: 
15 cannot be ſeparated, as thoſe of Animals and Yegetabler can, it is in 
T, vain that an Aperitive Vertue is attributed to its Salt. 

Anſwer, Grant, all the Subſtances of Mars can't be ſeparated - ſo 
eaſily as thoſe of fnimsls. and Vegetables ; but becauſe we find Salts 
to be Aperitive, and commonly Remedies that are ſo, are full of 
* Salts, and that Water in which Raf of ron has ſteeped, for ſome 

ime, is proper to Che by way of Urine, it ſeems to me rational 

enough to attribute thi 3 of Mart principally to its Salt; for 

10 if the Water has carried off any Taſte or penetrating Quality from 
% Von, there's nothing at all in Mars that is able to contribute ſuch a 


Vertue to, it, beſides the Salt therein diflolved. 
„ Secondliy, T 


hey Tay, the Earth and Salt. of Mer: being united, and 


v! in a Manner become inſeparable, cannot ac but by — of 
| ot 
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both, and receive together jointly the good or bad Impreſſions that 
may happen to them. e ene d 

© I arfwer, There is no Reaſon to think the Salt of Mars abſolutely 
inſeparable from the Earth, for the Water in which this Metal 
has ſteepetl or boiled after Filtration, does contain a Y7erivlick Taſte 
and Aperiti be Quality. Now it is the Effeſt of Salt to diſſolve im- 
perceptibly in Water, and drive by Urine, as I Have ſaid; but if 
any Body would take the Pains to ſteep and boil gently the Ruff of 
Tron a good while in Water, then filter it, and evaporate the Liquor 
over a ſmall Fire to 2 Pellcle, he'll, by Cryſtallization, or by an en- 
tire Evaporation of the Humidity, gain a ſmall Quantity of Salt; 
and it is probable enough that there wis much more in the Water, 
as may be collected from the ſtrong Taſte it had of Mars, but it 
being ſomerhing of a' volatile Nature, it fum'd away in the Eva- 
Poration. I do not ſay nevertheleſs, that the cloſe Connexion of 
Earth with the Salt of Mars is altogerher unuſeful for this Effe&; 
on the contrary, I do conceive that this Earth rendering the palt 
more heavy than otherwiſe it would be, does help to drive it for- 
"wards, and cauſes the Mart fometimes to penetrate as much by it; 
5 by its Salt; bur we muſt attribute the principal Vertue 
to the Vehicle, which is Salt, ſince without that, the Earth would 
be a dead Matter, and would have no more Action than other Earth 
bereaved of their Salts. | 1 2 

Thirdly, They ſay that in all Probability Mars does act only ac. 
cording to the Preparations whith the different Juices it meets 
within the Stomach do make; for rheſe acid Juices not falling to 
encounter with, and to diſſolve it, there reſults from this Diſſolu- 
tion a Liberty to the Parts of the Body on which theſe Juices dil 
act, and conſequently their Reſtauration a-new. 
1 am willing to believe that fometimes Mars may act in the Body 

like an Allali, by abſorbing and ſweetning the acid Hiimour which 
it meets with, as it does abſorb and ſweeten tlie acid Liquors which 
are poured upon it; but it muſt not be concluded from hence, 
that its Aperitive Faculty does always conſiſt in this Effect; becauſe, 
2s I before hinted, the Water in which Mars has been put to boi}, 
is Aperitive, and Yet there is no Allali in it to ſweeten the 4cid: of 
the Body when it is drunk. 55 | RE 
- - Fourthly, They object, that we muſt not think the Hardneſs of the 
Parts of Steel above Iron, whoſe Pores are more open, does render 
it leſs proper for all Sorts of Preparations, ſeeing Spirit of Vitril, 


and many other acid;, are found to diſſolve with the ſame Eaſe both 


Iron and Steel, a N 2 
I anſwer, That if Corroſive Spirits do diſſolve Steel, they can 
diſſolve Iron more eaſily ; and whereas a ſmaller Quantity of tliem 

Can operate upon Iron and Steel, a better Effect does thence follow: 
» Fifthly, Tis objeQted, Thar the Solidity of Steels may be an d 
vantageous Circumſtance to it, for the betrer fixing the diſſolving 
Juices that are in the Stomach, and that for Metals, the pure are to 


be choſen before thoſe that are not 10, 
| 
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1 anſwer, That inſteid of the Solidity of Sree! being helpfal to 
the Stomach, it is certainly of great * e to it, as well as to 
thoſe other Parts ĩt is diſtribute 5770 or the Juices that are found 
in the Stomach being but weak Diſſolvents, are not able to pene- 
trate nor rarifie this Metal, if it be too hard; fo that they leave it 
crude and indigeſt, heavy and troubleſome to this Part: Where 
fore it paſſes away by Stool, without any good Effekt, as it often 
happens. Bur now if 2 little of chis Steel does happen to paſs along 
as Hud, it rather cauſes than takes away Obſtru#ions, for by 
inſinuating into fmall Veſſels, it Nops in the narrow) Paſſages, and 
cauſes grievous Pains. en: e 07 bas iyt 7 b ge + 
For what is f4id concerning the Parity of Metals, it is of great 
Uſe to Tradeſmen, for they by purifying Metals from their more 
rarified aud volatile Parts, do make them the leſs porous, and ſo the 
leſs liable te Tulfer Prejudice from Air or Time. Thus Steel is 
much fitter for Utenſils than In, becauſe its Pee, are cloſer laid 
together, and it takes not Ruſt ſo ſoon as ron ; but! in Remedies it is 
not the ſame thing, for theſe Metals that are more rarified, and are 
more eaſily diſſolved in the Body, are ſuch a» we find beſt Effects 
from, for the Reaſon 1 have given. So that what Worbmen call Pa- 
rity, is often but an 1mpurity in Remediel. wh: „Na 
Sirthly, They fay, that if one would hope to find a diſtinct Sale in 
Mars, it would be more likely to find it in that which is parified, . 
Co than in the Feter Which are ſeparated from it, and which are in- 


1 deed but the Tmptiritzer of Tron, that Sreel id made olf. 

wa |. I anſwer, there would be ſome Reaſon to think that Salt might 

14 be more ealily found in Free than dun, if in the making of Steel, Iron 

i were ſimply Calcis'd, without adding Nat, and Hern of Animals in 

a the Calcination;; for then it might be faid that the Sulphur of —.— 
i in part evaporated, its Salt would be the more ſo/xb/e: But we mu 


4 conſider that the wo/atile Salt which come from theſe Parts of Au- 
8 als, being piercing Allr, do deſtroy the arid Salt of Iron, and 
5 do thereby render the Sree] more compact, and unfit to take Rx, 
ie, beciuſe rhe. Saltz, which by their Motion did ratifie the Meral, are 


fixed, and as it were mprcificd, and have not the Cuba of acting as 
they did. This is the Reaſon why a Plate of Sre?! that has been infu- 
Jed in Water will not give ſo grear Impreflion to it, 28 2 Plate of irn 

acined,” of the ſime Weight, infuſing the fame Time, will do, 
Another thing remarkable in the Calcination of Tron to turn it into 
ee is, that it Is thereby deprived df its mbre volatile ſalt, which 
mould have moſt Effect with ir, in hopes to free it from Imaritie:; 
ind that which Is called the Scories, is the better Part ot Iron that has 
deen rarified by its galt. Thus for the ſame Reaſon that ſome are 
leaſed to call the Ruſt of Tron its Drofs, the whole Metal may de- 
erde the ſame Appellation, all of it being capable of - rmſing, if it 
e but laid in the open Ar. e 
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1 . Another Aperitive Saffron of Mars: '- 
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Rain. N 1900. e e 17 TT FIT" 
Put the Filings of hren inta an earthen Pot unglazed, and expoſe 
it to the Rain until it tuns into a Paſte; then 125 it p F123 
the Shade, and it will ruſt ; powder it, and expoſe, it; to the Rain 
again as before, and fo let it rut; continue to Nied and ruſt 
this Matter for twelve ſeveral: Times. Then powdering it very 
fine, keep it for Uſe. You may,, wet it with the Water of Honey 


igſtead of Rain. 


nh en nen ad ri A I inen os 
5 7 HIS Preparation is the ling, Iren turned into Ra in the 
7 ” #*+ ” , 


- CAC 
- 


. »i This Crocas hath the the fame Virtues as the other, and is given 
1 in the fame. Doſe. I gannot but prefer that which I deſcribed be 
1 Fore, becauſe. I conceive it to be more open than this. 

| k s ne 8 e f REMARK 83 ait IMs: 

\'F Io clean the Filings, of Iron from the Filth, which. Tradeſmen 
1X4 1 inadvertently mixed with it, they muſt be often walked 
5 1 ater, for then the Filth ſwims above, and may be. eaſily ſepa: 


| q rated. Afterwards the waſhed Filings. muſt be dried in the Sun; 
| | but inſtead of Filings, you Ly e the Ruff gf common tron. 
| | Rain and Dew ate impregnated with the Spirit of the Air, which 


The Filings of Iron are impregnated with ſome ſmall Quantity > 
1 8 time they are wetted, ſo that when the Operation 
nimed, t 


ey become a Vehicle, tho' weak, yet ſufficient to pen 
trate ſuch Places of the Body as are obſtructed, 


= makes them of a penetrating Nature: Hence it is, that they ar: 
| better for Plants than common Water, Dew (eſpecially has much 
5 of this Univerſal Spirit, which is Aid, becauſe it is condenſed in 
1 the Faq of the Night, and precipitated by the Moiſture which ß 
F In the Air. ee a oy | 
. Rain and: Dem are Aperitive becauſe of the Folatile Acids Which 
= they have from the Air: Theſe, Aperitives are ſo much better than 
a other, becauſe they are innocent and natural. When we would 
| ' , - . preſerve them, we diſtil them. Rain may be drunk as common 
J' | Mater: and: the Doſe of Dew is, from one Ounce ro four. | 
1 I chuſe theſe Liquors, rather than others for making the R. f 
SE Iron, becauſe the Diſſolvent ſhould come as near as poſſible to rhe 
FF Vertue of the Metal: For Ruß is nothing but an imperfe& Dilſolu- 
tetion of ven. It is fit to put the Matter into the Conſiſtence of! 
| [ \\ _ . Paſte, to make it ferment more eaſily: And.it muſt be ten 0 
F; twelve times moiſtned, that the Parts of the Iron may be ſubtilized 
1 as much as can be expected, by ſo weak a Diſſolvent as Rain wald. 
| The Water of Honey may be uſed inſtead of Rain-water, for it col. 
/ tains an Aeid very like that of Rain and Dew; becauſe the Flowen 
| from which Honey is gathered, are impregnated with the Spurit 0 
| the Air. 7 | | 
| 
| 
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five Hours, after which put t 
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Az 
3 . performed in an earthen Veſſel which is 
ani may happen to come off, and mix with the 
20 | 48 e e eee, 
i POE 1008 36 ft timo! {36 n — 
26 vt | 7 „ | | G4: | 
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{4 th Preparation is. only che Filings, of nun Calcined with 


| hur. | | | ' . . 
Take = Quantities of the Filings of Steel -and;Sulp 
Mix them together, and make 


el rn 
| them into a Paſt with Water; put 
into an earthen Ba and leave it a fermenting four or 

| he Pan over + $990 Fire, and ſtir the 
Matter With an Iron Spatula, it will flame, and when the Sulphur is 


- 


"burnt, it will appear black; but continuing a good ſtrong Fire, and 


kiten Grains 


I fave thought good to deliver this Preparatlo 


who have, not Leiſure enough 


1 
* 


khan 0 


ſtirring it about . it will be of a very red Colour, which 
declares to you the ration is ended. Let it cool, and this Cro- 
cut may ſerye in the ſame Diſeaſes as the former; the Doſe is from 
to a Drachm. | n | 


* 


* & © F* * 
Teen. 


8. GE + 442% | 
for the Conve- 


on of Mars, and 
ta make it according to the other 
for. it r Calcined, and is of a redder Colour 
N that are made with Fire. 14 Pang 

A Paſte is made. of the Mixture, fo the End that the Lcidity. of 


Cont REMARK 


nience of ſuch WhO need a great Quantity of 


Deſcriptions, for it is ſoo 


the Sulphyr being diluted by Water, may inſenſibly penetrate the 


Len, and open it the better; and it is very eaſie to obſerve this 
enetratiqn, ſeeing that the Matter does grow ſo hot of it ſelf, that 


a Man can hardly endure his Hand upon it. It is the ſame thing 


' Whether you make a fmaller Quantity, or make fi 


—" 'T ve and twenty or 
thirty Pounds ot this Preparation at a Time, it flames, and half cal- 


eines before It is put upon the Fire, which cannot be explicated 


bur by the violent Action and Frication of 
Sul hur againſt the ſolid Body of this Metal. 
his Operation may very well help us to 


the acid Part of the 


I - 


explicate after what 


Manner the Sulphurs do ferment in the Earth when it happens to 
tremble, and Fires to burſt forth, as does too often happen in ma- 


the Sul 


ny Countries, and, among others, at Mount 7Yeſwvius, and Mount 
tna; for theſe Sulphurs mixing in ror Mines may. penetrate 


| the Metal, produce a Hear, and at laſt take Flame after the ſame 


Manner as they do in the preſent Operation. 
What confirms this 158 wit there 5 found in hollow Places of 
ount tua, where the Fire has broke out, à great Quantity of 
Matter, like to that which falls from Iren in the Forge And it 
will be in vain to object, That there is no Air in the Earth to fire 
phurs; for there are Clefts ſufficient in the Earth to give 


Entrance unto Air, and to Ter the Sulphur into a Flame, But if 
enough, the er which happens, at the 
1 — ; ” 


there were nct 
| Meste 


— — — — — — — 
— — 


- 


Cauſe of Earthquaker: for this fubterraneous Fire or Air not having 
a free Paſſage upwards, does run alorig, and heave up the Earth, 


by = Earthquakes ;. they root 


turn many Places upfide 


= ing lifted up by the Wind, but it alſo prevents the hot and 
ul 
ſuffocate. * | 1 7 
When Harricanes come from theſe Places of the Exrth which are 
-xnder the Sea, they raiſe the Waters into prodigious Pillars, which 
Mariners are very much afraid of, and with very good Reaſon, 
ſeeing they cannot eſcape Shipwrack who rencounter them. The 
ſame are called $poytr at Sea; at firſt Appearance of. them it is ne · 
ceſſary to fire ſeveral Cannon Shot in order to diſſipate them. 
Ihe 1gni; Futuut, or thoſe Fires which appear 9656 ſeveral Wa- 
ters in hot Countries, manifeſtly ariſe from the ſame Cauſe ; but 
ſince the ſulphureous Vapour has been weakened in the latter, and 
its greateſt Motion has been ſlackened by its Filtration through the 
Earth, and by paſſing through the Water, only a light, ſpirituous, 
and errant Flame ariſes, and is not ſupplied with a ſufficient Quan - 
ey of Matter to continue it long 
Theſe imperuous ſulphureous Winds mount up to the very 
Clouds, and do often raiſe up with them ſton and mineral Mat- 
ters, which mixing and uniting there by Heat, produce that 
which is called a Thunderbolt, As to the Lightning which pre- 
ceeds Thunder, it — come from the ſame Wind, which is pent up 
between two Clouds, and ſo ſtrongly preſſed by them, that it 
breaketh forth with ſuch Violence, het it enflameth the Sulphur 
mixed with it, and ſmiteth the Air diverſly, which cauſes that 
Noiſe which we hear: . 8 
Thunder, therefore, ordinarily is produced by à ſulphureous 
Wind, that is enflamed and blown impetuouſly : Therefore the 


alſo this Tulphureous Wind is accompanied with Stones. 


Places, where it paſſes ſmell ſtrongly of Sulphur: and ſometimes | 


1 be 
— 


* e Can 15 - 45 
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The Blaſt of Thunder is extreamly violent and dangerous, in 
that Moment it comes from the Cloud ; for being then in its 
greateſt Force, it does great Miſchief where it falls; but in Pro- 
portion as it rolls and winds. in the Air, its Impetus ſlackens, and 
\ecomes leſs.tercible 37 till ar laſt, after a great deal of Noiſe. and 
Cracks, it is reduced to a ſimple Vapour, and leaves only behind 
it 2 ſplphureous Stench. | Wer | i 
Thunder, in the Places through which it paſſes, adapts it ſelf. 
to Iron more. than any other Metal. In 1729, it ſo penetrated the 
Iron Wires, which aſſiſted in 'ringipg the Bells of a Houſe in Conde 
Srreer, that it melted them away into ſmall Bits, as it rolled along 
them through their various Windings. For the ſame Reaſon per: 
haps it is, tha Clocks are more damaged by Thunder than other. 
Things; for belides that they are more elevated, and more expoſed. 
thereby to Lightning, and other Accidents. of the Air, they are 
furniſhed with much Iron, which ſerves to ſupport them. Theſe 
Remarks coafirm the Principles of this er ge vix. that Iron and 
Sulphur, by whoſe Mixture Hurricanes and Thunder are formed, 
have à great Diſpokition to unite again after Exploſion. 
Perhaps it may be that the moſt groſs and moſt earthy Part of 
this inflamed Vapour, happens to be extinguiſhed by the Water 


of the Clouds, whereby it contributes to the Noiſe ; for it is very 
8 a Matter on Fire, and falling into the Water in the 
louds, will produce a Noiſe like that, when ſomething red-hot 
is caſt into Water; and chis Noiſe in the Clouds muſt be incom- 
1 parably greater, becauſe the kindled Matter is not only abundagcly 
, WR more, but is likewiſe in impetuous Motion, and cannot be ſtifled 
e e 8 | { 3 9 | Dis. 

. is Opinion is confirmed by the following Experiment. Diſ- 
ſolve in 4 Crucible, by a 1 Dire, ſeven — t Pounds of 

P Sea-ſalt, calf the Diſſolution into a Jarge Veſſel, half full. of cold 
t Water, and you ſhall hear 3 Noiſe like that of Thunder, without 
d lofing your Salt, for it remains dry at the Bottom, and it is only 
0 the Water which evaporates. Salli peter, the Salt of Tartar, and 
by Not other Things diſſolved, or heated red-hox, excite a great 
. Noiſe when they are caſt into Water, but not ſo much as Ses: ſalt, 
becauſe their Pores are larger, and therefore the igneous Particles 


C 


1 which they contain do not burſt our with ſuch Violence. It is 
3 true, I cannot ſay, That this Experiment is every Way a juſt 
at Parallel to Thunder ſceing there is no Appearance that Thunder 
5 comes from the Diſſolution of Seel: Bur I only. bring this 
p Inſtance, to give ſome kind of 14 of the Noiſe that may. be made 
K 5 plunging into Water a Subſtance ſtrongly heated and violently 
at There is alſo Reaſon to think, that tha Tempeſt, or Flouds of 

F nan, which commonly follow Tender, 0 le by the Fire that 
K falls into the Cloud, and drjveth the Wind which ſuſtains it, 


thereby forcing the Water to fall ſuddenly. However, the great 
and dreadful Havocks and vg tomy I ſpoke of before, have pra- 
Þably their Origin Rom the Mixture of Sulphur in ines. 


I3 
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The great Heat of many Mineral Waters may likewiſe, eaſily be 
explicaced by the Means of theſe Subterranegus Fites, and how 
they came to receive thoſe Sulphurs, which we ke are wont to be 
9 on the Sides of the Bath, when the Water is not di- 
A nnn, tet Pon | 

It is becauſe thoſe Waters do paſs immediately; over, or elſe, 
through the midſt of'ſome of theſe burning Earths, wherein they 
| are heated as they paſs, and, do imbibe the Sulphut- But when 
1 they are arrived to the Place of the Baths, and "hive. there a-while 
i! ſettled, this Sulphur being a fat Body cannot {0 intimately mix 
l 5 the Water, but that it will ſeparate to the Sides of the 
"8 Wah» oi + | en 


\ 


i kindled. 

| In Order to ſolve this Difficulty, I. ſay that the Sulphur being a 
fat Subſtance, is not ſo ſuſceptible of the Impreſſions of Water, 
| as other Bodies, and that it can be kindled in the Water and 
burn there, in the fame Manner as Camphire, and other Sulphu- 
reous. and moſt exalred Subſtances do. Nevertheleſs: it is certain 
that one Part of this Sulphur has been plunged in the great Quan- 
l tity of Water which forms the Clouds, and that it has been ex- 
1 tinguiſned with a ſtrong Detonation, as bar il hinted ; but the 
. other Part of the Sulphur which was moſt ſubtle, and diſpoſed to 
Motion, has been all on Fire; which may be illuſtrated by the 

following Experiment. r 
If 3 Ounces of the Oil of Vitriol be put into a middle ſized 
| - Phia), with a Tong Neck, and to it 12 Ounces of Water; when 
1 the Mixture grows warm, if an Qunce, or an Oufce and half of 
1 Iron File-Duſt be thrown into it at. ſeveral Times, there will 
'F ariſe an Ebullition, and a Solution of the Iron, which will pro- 
duce white Vapours, that will riſe and fill the Neck of the Phil; 
If one puts to the Aperture a lighted wax Candle, the Vapour 
will immediately take Fire, and at the ſame Time occaſion a 
violent and a cracking Noiſe, and then go out; If more File-Duſ: 
be put in, and the Steam lighted again with a Candle to the 14 
or 15th Time, there will ſtill happen Ebullitions and Detonations 
as before; during which the Phial will be frequently filled with z 
Flame, that will circulate and reach down to the Bottom of the 
Liquor: It alſo often happens that the Vapour will keep lighted 
like a Torch, at the Top of the Neck of the Phial, above a Wan, | 
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ef an Hour; hut then the Detonation will ceaſe if Care be not 
taken to extinguiſh- this Flame, by ſtopping immediately the 
Phial, and throwing in freſh File Dult „that the Vapour may riſe 
and rekindle as before. | Sn hs 49 
It ſeems to me that this Detonation, which iſſues from the Neck 
of the Phial withqut Violence and Noiſe, almoſt repreſents the 
Sulphureous : Matter which circulates and burns in the Water of 
the Clouds, to occaſion Lightning and Thunder; but ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances muſt be obſerved in this Procedure: The firſt is, that 
Water muſt be mixed with the Oii of Vitriol, in the Proportion 
mentioned; for if this acid has not been — diluted and 
extended, its Points will certainly faſten upon the File-Duſt, but 
then they will be there ſhut up, and preſſed one againſt another, 
ſo that they will not have their free Motion, ſo as" to make a 
Detonation. Secondly, There muſt be a gentle Heat in the Li- 
quor, in Order to excite its Points to penetrate the Iron, and' rg 
raiſe Smoak ; but it muſt not be too hot, becaufe then the Steam 
will come .out too og and, on the Application of a Candle 
would take Fire without Noiſe; for the Detonation happens only 
when the Sulphur being lighted as far as the Bottom, finds Re- 
ſiſtance to elevate it ſelf, and makes great Efforts to get clear 
through the Water, Thirdly, The 'Sulphus which gets up in a 
Vapour, and is inflamed, muft neceſſarily and bay come from the, 
File- Duſt; for neither the Water nor the Oil of Vitriol have any 
Sulphur” in them, nor any Thing that is inflammable, hut the 
Iron contains muck Sulphur: Tr follows hence, that the Sulphur 
of the File-Duſt being diſengaged and rarified by the Oil of 
Vitriol, exalts it ſelf in a Vapour very ſuſceptible of Fire. Fourthly, 
The Spirits of Sulphur, and of Alum, produce the ſame Effet 
as the Oil of Vitriol, for this Operation; but Anus fortis, or the 
Spirit of galt peter, do not excite a Detonation. Tei 
This Operation is not only curious in its Nature, but alſo uſeful 
in Medicine, becauſe it is the Beginning of the Preparation of the 
Vitriol of Mare, which has great Vertues; if therefore one would 
improve What remains in the Phial after the Detonation, it muſt 
be boiled and ſtrained, and the trained Liquor cvaporited 2 Thirds, 
or 3 Fourths, and cryſtallized in à cool Place, and it will become 
a Vitr wi of Mart. And the ſame Operation may be turned into an 
Aperitive Craeus of Iren. © 20 
You muſt obſerve to make this Calcination rather in an earthen 
Pan, than Pot or Crucible, and to ftir it continually with a Sparuls, 
that t Sulphur may exhale the more eaſily. I have ſometimes 
tried to do it in a Crucible, but the Matter ſtill remained black, 
though J perſiſted in calcining and ſtirring it for above twelve 
ours together. a n Pt | 
Theſe Calcinations are always made within the Chimney, to ſhun 
the Smell of Sulphur when it burns: Bur in this Operation, the 
Vapour of Sulphur does not give much Trouble, © becauſe the 
great Part of its acid Salt, which is the Cauſe chat ir is ſo offenſive, 
15 ſhut up, and hxed in the Nin of Iran. Hence alſo it comes 
. a ; : 4 17 | 4 5 1 to 


Effect of opening, it is by the remaining Salt that it o 
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TY 


to paſs, that the Flame, which arifeth out of this Matter, is 


whiter, or at leaſt leſs blue, than what ariſeth from unmixed Sul. 
phur: for the bluiſh Colour of the Flame of Sulphur. is cauſed b 
acid Salts, which graſp and weigh down the e Part of 
a mixt Body, and does hinder it tp riſe, as I have faid elſewhere. 
If you have uſed a Pound of Marg, you'll get ar leaſt a Pound 
and four Ounces of Crocus, which proves the acids of Sulphur, or 
ſome igneous Bodies, to incorporate. in the Pores of the Iven, and 
aug ment its Weight. | . 
he red Colour proceeds frem Vitriol that Mar, is full of, which 

being calcined grows red like Colcot har. . | 

Many other Preparations of Opening Saffron of Mars. have been 
invented, but theſe three are ſufficient, as being the beſt. 


T 


er 8e of Ma 


J HIS Preparation is the filings of Iron deprived of their more 
ſaline Part. FFV 
Take what Quantity ou pleaſe of the 17 Aperitive Saffron of 
Mars, waſh it fivę or ſix Times with ſtrong Vinegar, leaving it to 
ſteep an Hourat ax Time, then calcine it in a Pot, or 1. a Tile,in a 
great Fire, ive or ſix Hours: after that let it cool, and keep it for Uſe. 
It ſtops the Plarrhæa, a ſpitting of Blood, the immoderate flow- 
ing of the Hemorrhoids and Terms; the Doſe is from fifteen 
Grains to a Drachm, in Lozenges, or elſe in Pills, F 
SERIE een 7, 7 nt 


\ Becauſe Mars is an impure Yitriol, the more it is Calcined, the 
more aſtringent it is. But ſeeing that which renders it aperitive 
is its Salt, or more ſoluble Part, I intend. by waſhing it ſeveral 
Times with Vinegar, ta deprive-it of much of its Salt. And by 
Calcining it is render'd more aſtringeat: © 7 
Not that I expe& by this Means to ſeparate intirely all that is 
aperitive in Mars; from that which is aſtringent; that is a Thing 
in a Manner impoſſible, by Reaſon. of the ſtri& Union of its Salt 
and Earth in the Mine; but I do believe it very probable to ſay, 
that if there be any Thing aſtringent in this Metal, as it cannot be 
denied, it muſt needs be the more terreſtrious Part. 
1 may likewiſe ſay, that if the àſtringent Mars has eplus; — 
pens; but 
when this Salt has done acting, the terreſtrious Part never fails to bind. 
Laſtly, I further ſay, that I do not believe any Preparation of Mar: 
to be abſolutely aſtringent, and that all we can do is, to tender it 
le ſs inciſive, and leſs. penetrating than before, by depriving it of 
ſome Part of its Salts. W TT ah" EE 
Several other Preparations for making the Afringent Saffron of Mars 
are taught, but this one may ſuffice, . ', 7 | ; 
T here is found about the Fen- bars, which ſuſtain the Rete, in 
the Reverberatory Furnace, after long Diſtillations, a b 0 
. 81 . 3 » CL, n _ 
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Irm, Red or Brown, which is very ſmall: Ir is ſome Part of the 
ſron-bar;, which the violent Fife has penetrated and Calcined. 
Sweep it together with à Hare's Foot, waſh it ſeveral Times with 
boiling Water, and then dry it, It is a very good Saffron of Mars 
aſtringent, and may be uſed on Occaſions as the former. It has 


neither Smell nor Taſte, $4 ESE 
Salt, er Vitriol of Mars. + 
T' HIS Preparation is an Irou opened, and reduced into the 


Form of Salt by an 20 Liquor. 
Take a clean Frying- pan, and poyr into it zn equal Weight of 


/ 


| Spirit of Wine, and Ort ef Vitriol, made of Engliſh Vitriol. Ser it for 


ſome Time in the Sun, and then in the Shade, without ſtirring it; 
you'll find all the Liquor incorporated with the Mar, and corned 
into a Salt, thar you muſt dry, and then ſeparate from the Pan, and 
keep ina Viol well ſtopt. | | 3 

It is an admirable Remedy for all Diſeaſes that proceed from 
Obſtructions: the Doſe is from Six Grains to one Scruple, in Broth, 
or ſome appropriate Liquor. | | | 0 


REMAR K S. 


A Frying- pan is more proper for this Operation, than another 
Veſſel Gar, becauſe the e ſpreads it ſelf about, and incor- 
porates the better; you muſt uſe a Pan that is new. 

I prefer in this Operation the Oil of Engliſh Vitriol before any 
yy becauſe it is leſs ſharp and corroſive, and has more Iron 

1 4 x 3 f 1 5 
When you have mixed the two Liquors in an Iron Pan, there 
commonly, enſues an Ebullition, and the Pan grows warm, which 
proceeds not only from the fiery Particles in the acid Liquor, bur 
from the ſimple Mixture alſo of the Spirit of Wine with the Oil 
of Vitriol, for they grow hot together in a Glaſs-Veſſel, as well 
a8 in an Iron-Pan; as I ſhall have Occaſion to take Notice under 
the Diſtillation of Vitriol. 

The ſmall Fermentation which happens in the Pan after the Spi- 
nt of Wine and the Oil of Vitriol is put into it, raiſes a ſweet 
 apour, which is not difcoverable to the Smell, and being re- 
ceived into the Mouth, favours Reſpiration ; which is apparently 
*xcaſioned by à little Portion of Brimſtone which comes from the 
hey: and evaporates with the Spirit of Wine; However this be, 
tiſical Perſons loye to ſmell chis Vapour. en 
. I during this Operation there is no Sun, and you would haſten 
72 ſame may be put into a Stove, or any other warm Place. 
1 you uſe tue Ounces of Spirit of Wine, and the ſame Quan - 
00 of Oil of Vitriol, in à ſmall Frying-pan, you'll obtain five 
unces of the Vitriol of Mars, The Oil of Vitriol is improperly 


1 


called Oil, being nothing but the more cauſlick Spirit, as I ſhall 


£:078 in its proper Placs. 
N 1 If 


* 
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Enn it would penetr 
i} incorporate therein. in à little Time, and the Salt would 


eee 


1 If the Oil of Vitriol be 925 ſtrong, the Operation is ſooner 
| erformed ; but I have alſo obſe 


1 — 2 quick in all Frying-pans. Sometimes the Liquor in Winter 


** muſt obſerve that ſometimes it cauſes a Nauſeouſneſs, as all 


and Cry ſtalliae it as before, repeat theſe Evaporations and Cry- 
face until you, have got all your Cryſtals; then dry them, 
and. keep e e e well opt, A - rod we north 
This Vitriol of % hath the ſame; Varrues as the former, and 
muſt be given in the ſame Doſe. / i 1 "2705 1:2 
VVV 
The Spirit of Vitriol is weakned by the Water, to the End that 
it way be incapable. of diſſolving but only the purer Part of Mars. 
Moreover,” if it were uſed alone, it wanſd incorporate with the 
very Subſtance of Mart, but would not be able to diſſolyr any of 
It, 79. * there would be wanting fufficient Moiſture to ſepa- 
rate its Parts. ene u 74 een nenn um gan 
Jo evaporate unto a Pelicle, doth ſigniße to conſume! the Li- 
quor until a kind of thin Skin is perceived to ſwim; upon it, 
which always happens when ſome Part of the Moiſture being eva⸗ 
porated, there remains but little more than is neceſſary to hold the 
Salt in Fuſſon. of POTTY” FN 


. 0 enn. 48 hdd FI 
Thoſe who attribute the aperitive Effect of Mars only to its 


1 


abound in Mens Bodies, will find it hard to explicate how theſe 
two laſt Preparations do come to be eſteemed the beſt, Aperitives 
which are made upon Mars, for the acid does ſo far predominate 
in 2 Compoſition, that the Alkali is able to do little or 
nothing. I aw er las ball ed ee noi 

| The Vitriol of Steel is properly a Revivification of the natural 
Salt; for the acid Spirit of Wirriol which had been ſeparated from 
the Earth by Diſtillation, enters by this Operation into the Pores 
of the Iron, diſſolves it, and incorporates therewith : It may bs 


of contributing to the Fermentation of this Vitriol of Marr. 

If you calcine the Vitriol of Mars, as is done to common Vitriol, 
it will take the ſame Colour; that is te ſay, after Abundance of 
Phlegm is evaporated, it becomes a white Maſs; afterwards if you 
continue the Calcination, it will put on à red Colour, as that of 
ordinary Colcot har, and will have much the ſame Vertues. 


1 


You may likewiſe draw a very acid Spirit from this Vitriol of 


0 Mars, in the ſame Manner as that of common Vitriol is drawn, 
f or which I ſhall ſpeak under the following Operation. 

1 The Spirit of the Vitriol of Steel. 

x HS Operation is an acid aſtringent Liquor drawn from the 
1 28 Vitriol of Mars by Biſtillarion. ; 

; Put into a Retort of Stone, or of Glaſs, covered with Clay. 
ad S Ornces of the Vitriol of Steel, made with the Oil of Vitriol and 
"1 pirit of Wine; place the ſame in a Reverberatory; cover the 
e ae wich. Clay, and make x ſmall Fre of the Firſt 
nd | | , 
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ſweetning (as an Alkali) the acid Juices; which do too plentifully 
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added, that the Iron contains a Salt like Vitriol, and moſt capable 
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Degree, in order to heat tlie Veſſel gemly: Augment the Pire to 
the Second Degree: About two 'Ounges of Liquor will diſtil 
Drop by Drop: When nothing more comes over, augment the 
Fire to the Third 2 and white Vapoum will ariſe fo as to 
fill the Receiver ; continue this Degree of Fire till thoſe Vapours 
Clear up: then augment it to the Fourth Degree, and continue the 
ſame till nothing more comes ont from the Retort. The Opera. 
rion ordinarily laſts 12 Hours.” Let the Veſſels cool, and tale 
the Clay from them, and there will come our of the Receiver 3 
very ſtrong Smell of Sulphur, and one ſhall find there five Ounces 
and five Draehms of a clear Spirit, and having an acid Taſte almoſt 


ke the ordinary Spirit of Vitriol, but more ſtiptick, and artici· 


pating much of the Steel; keep it in a Glaſs- Bottle well ſtopt. 
It 38 aſtringent, proper for à Looſeneſs, Loſs of Blood, Rüpturez 
_ Vomitings; the'Dole is from 4 Drops to 12 in a proper 
1 T. i J143 419 a nay — 

pon breaking the Retort, you will find therein a Maſs much 
rarified, light, very pliable, red, weighing 2 Ounces and 3 Drachms, 
eifily diffolving in the Mouth, of an aſtringent Taſte, and ſome. 
what ſweet; reduce this Matter into Powder, and it may be uſed as 
an excellent aperitive Crocus of Steel, the Doſe thereof is from 
kalf a'Scruple ro ewo*Scruples. IP 

0 A REMARKS. 


The Retort muſt be filled only 2 Thirds; and. the Receiver muſt 
be very large, that the Vapours may find Room enough to. circu- 
Late, for they will break all in their Way if too much confined; 
ic is 3 likewiſe: that the Junctures be exactly ſtopped, to 
the End nothing may tranſpi re. | 
The Liquor which comes firſt over in Drops, is the moſt volatile 
Spirit of the Vitriol of Mars; it conſiſts of a Spirit of Wine, which 
has volatilized and carried off with it a Portion of the Vitriolick 
acid, and ſome Particles of Iron. The Second Liquor, which is 
raiſed into Vapours by a' great Fire, is the mg acid Spirit of 
Vitriol of Mars ; it conſiſts of the Oil of Virrigh, which incorpo- 
rated it ſelf in the Iron, upon making the Vitriol of Mars, but 
which was ſeparated from it by the Action of the Fire, and thrown 
over into the Receiver, with ſome Portion of Iron. This Oil of 
Vitriol had. loſt very much of its Foree; by its Mixture with 


Spirit of Wine, and by its Action upon the Iron ; and it ſtill loſes 


more of it by this Diſtillation, for it is impoſſible. that the Points 
of the acid ſhould be driven out of the Metalline Fores by the 
Fire, without being in ſome Meaſure broken. 


by * 


Furthermore, the Steel communicates to the ſame a certain 


Sweetneſs, which tempers the Acidity ; we muſt therefore look 


upon the Mixture made in the Recipient of the firſt Liquor with 
the ſecond, and which is our Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, as an acid, 
which js. dulcified, and is inc pable of making any bad Imprefbon 


in 2 huͤmane Body. = The 


„0 


„ — 
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ulphureons Front hich; comes ont of the Receiver, upon 

Ma Fees from t 5 comes fron Panchen of Iron, 

which were in the Vitriol of Mars ; for the Iron abounds w 

hur. 75 1924 £113 Y Mis « V's r 1 

er the ſame manner may be drawn the Spirit of the Cryſtals 
of Steel, but the Diſtillation of it will be a little longer ; and it 
will be more acid, becauſe nothing of ”y 0 0 of Wine enters 

into the ir Com ſition, as it doth into the other. Moreover, from 
thegce will be drawn nine Drachms leſs, and the Matter which re- 
mains in the Retort, after Diſtillation, will weigh eleven Drachms 
more; this Difference of Weight happens alſo in that this laſt Vi- 
triol of Steel not being exalted as the preceeding by the Spirit of 
Wine, it yields not ſo much in Diſtillation, and conſequently more 

will remain in the Retort. r 

The red Matter which abides in the Retort, after Diſtillation, is 
the Crocus. of Steel, which is very red, and the fineſt of all thoſe 
which have been invented: It muſt alſo be better on the Accountof 


without being nauſeous, 


Nndture of Mars with Tartar. 


its Subrilty, for it is altogether ſaline, and diſſolves in the Mouth, 


T HIS Preparation is a Diſſolution of Iren performed by the 
Acid of Tartar, ' -- 
Take twelve Ounces of the Ruft of tron, and two pounds of ' white 
Tartar, powder and mix them together ; then boil them in a great 
ien Pot or Cauldron, with twelve or fifteen Pints of Rain-water 
for twelve Hours time, ſtir the Matter with an Iron Slice from 
Time to Time, and take Care to put more boiling Water into the 
Cauldron, according as it conſumes; afrerwards leave it a while to 
ſettle, and you'll have a black Liquor. Filtrate and evaporate it in 
of an earthen Pan over a Sand-Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, 
o. of which there will. be two Pounds and twelve Ounces. | 
It is a very great Aperitive, it opens the moſt inveterate Ob- 
ſtrudtions, and is given in Cachexies, Dropſies, ObſtruQtions of the 
Terms, and other. Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations; the Doſe 
th is from a Drachm to half an Ounce in Broth, or ſome -appropri- 
es ate Liquor. wet | | | 
„„ 22 REMARKS. 

The white Tartar is preferable to the red, becauſe it is more 
ll with Salt; and by conſequence is more capable to open the 
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When the Mixture has boiled ſome-Time, ir thickens like Milk, | 
and ſwells or puffs up, inſomuch as to run over the Pot, if due Care 1 
00 be not taken to Prevent it; the Fire therefore on this Occaſion | 11 28088 
„ ag be moderated. "> 255 | Yo; I 
he | ater alone would not be able enough to penetrate the Iron; 
or to make a Nucture, though you ſhould boil it a Month 2 
E | ther. 
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Opening Extras of Mar. 
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ther; Bur when it 3 impregnated with Tartar, it diſſolves it ve. 
eaſily.” Neverthelefs Fou* tuft not think thit” this THis; © 
it, there would appear no more 7/n#dre than there does in'the'$. 
Jution of it with Spirit. of Neri and Water; butt becauſe the ſoln. 
ble Part of Tarrar, which' is the Agent in this Se on) 
an impure acid Salt, it cin yet e rarife the Mars, and after 
mixing with it keep it 15 in che Water.” 
I after having ſtrained the Tincture, one boils again the grof 
thick Subſtance which remains upon the Strainer, in freſh Water 


as before; more Tincture may be drawn from thence, but in a leß 


Quantity; by repeating this Proceedure ſeveral times, the great 

Part of the File-Buſt may be diſſolved, and reduced to à TinQur. 

This Tin#ure is called Syrup £ Mars, by teaſon of a certain Sweet 
a 


neſs that. is perceived in its Taſte. It is reduced into the Conſ. 


ſtence of a_ Syrup, to keep rhe 12875 If it be reduced into the 


:onliſtence of thick Honey, it will make à very good opening 
Extra of Marr, whoſe Vertue and Doſe is the fame with wha | 
ſhall preſently deſcribe. . M. OPTI | 
There remains at the Bottom of the Kettle a whitiſh Mutter 
that muſt be flung away as uſeleſs ; it is nothing elſe but a Mix 
ture of the groſſer Parts of Steel and Tartar. | 
This Tincture is very opening, becauſe the Force of the Steel is 
augmented by the Tartar, which ſerves the fame -as a Vehicle. | 
may be rendered laxative by infuſing into ir, before it is evaporated 
into Syrup, ſix Drachms of Sena, and three Drachms of Gratiol.. 
' N Ne ren en | „ : 


HIS Preparation is a Solution of the more open Parts d 
l | > 00s by aperitive Juices, and reduced into a ſolid Conſiſtence 
e. * 5 63.4538 wn 
Wake Eight Ounces of the Raf of Iron, put it in an Iron Pot 
and pour upon it three Pounds of the Water of Honey, and four 
Pounds of Muſt, or the Juice of white Grapes perfectly ripe. Ad 
to it four Ounces of Juice of Lemons z cover it with an Iron 
Cover, and ſer it in a Furnace over a little Fire; leave the Matter 
in Digeſtion three Days, then boil the Matter gently three or fort 
Hours, uncovering the Pot every now and then, ro ſtir up the 
Bottom with an Iron Slice, then cover it again, that the Moiſtur 
may not evaporate too faſt. When you perceive the Liquor to be 
black, you muſt take away the Fire, and leave it a while to {ertls 
aſs warm through a Cloth that which is clear, and evaporate tht 
Liquor in a Sand-Fire, in an earthen Pan, or Glaſs-Veſle), to the 
Conſiſtence of an Extra. Tis a very good Aperitive; it hath the 
ſame Virtues as the Tin#ure for Obſtructions of the Liver, Splet" 
and Meſentery; it delivers the Lymphatick Veſſels admirably wel 
from what may hinder the Current of Serum. The Doſe is fron 
Ten Grains to two Scruples, in Pills, or elſe diſſolved in . 


perfect Solution of Mar ; For if there were in entire Solution & 
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proper Liquor. That which remains in the Bottom of the Iron 
Pot is the more earthy Part of Mart, that is good for nothing. 

36 Pes e 0 RE MARK S. „n & 

This Extract doth not receive its Conſiſtence only from the row, 
but from the rarrafeoue Juices of the Grapes and Lemons, with 
which it is mixed; its Varrue is augmented by the Eſſential Salts, 
and the Spirit f oney that leaves in it a very good Impreſſion. 

The Mixture is left in Digeſtion, for the better Diſſolution of 
the Mars; but ſeeing the Menſtruum is not very ſharp or corroſive, 
it diſſolves only the more Saline and ſoluble Parts. This Deſcri- 
ption is not common, but may be preferred before many others. 

Every Body grants that Mars is as excellent a Remedy as any in 
all Phyſick, for opening Obſtructions, and reſtoring a good Com- 
plexion to thoſe that want it by Reaſon of Obſtructions; but you 
muſt not be contented with giving it once or twice, but for a 
Fortnight together; ſome Intervals may be obſerved, that Nature 
may not be troubled too much. In hot Climes, ſuch as Lau- 
guedor and Provence, where are more Oppilations than in other 
Countries, they make no Difficulty to take it ſometimes every aw 
for, a Mouth together, after a due Preparation, and it is the be 
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Remedy that hath been known for that Diſtemper. 
Binding Extract of Mars. 
}  JIUCEIEISO 4 | p 


T HIS Preparation. is a Solution of roy made with an aftrin- 
gent Wine, and reduced into a thick Conſiſtence by Fire. 

Take Eight Ounces of the Ruff of Iron powdered very fine, put it 
into an Iron Pot, and pour upon it four Pints of a ſtrong red 
Wine; ſet the Pot over the Fire, and having covered it, make 
the Matter boil, ſtir it from Time to Time with an Iron Slice, 
till two thirds of it be conſumed; paſs the Liquor warm through 
a Cloth, and evaporate it to the Conſiſtence of an Extra. It ſtops 
the Looſeneſs, Bloody-Flux, the Flux of the Hemorrhoids and 
Terms; the Doſe is from Ten Grains unto Two Scruples in Pills, 
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cr diſſolved ig Tome aſtringent Liquor. | 
op? F eee REMERK 5 15 
The ſtrongeſt red Wine is of ſo high a+ Colour, that it appears 
to be black; with this Vintners do colour their white Wines; they 
do make them to be either pale or red, according to the Quantity 
of it they mix. And the Dyers do Hkewile uſe it. RN 
This Wine becomes r only with ſome Part of the 
Mars, becauſe the Tartar Which it contains is capable but of diſ- 
ſolving the more rarified Part of this Metal, the reſt remaining in 
the Bottom of the Pot. The aſtringenr Virtue of the Wine does 
much increaſe that of the Iron, and renders it very proper for the » 
iſtempers beforementioned. Bur you muſt not think that its a- 
peritive Salt is wholly deſtroyed, for it ſtill opens Obſtructions, —— 
| paſſes 
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aſſes by way of Urine: Indeed it does not act this Way ſo pow 
bekuliy as the aperitive Extract of Mars, but Effects of cha og 
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obſerv'd from it. © | 


»s ; 


150 The ſame Remedy may, be both aſtringent by Stool, and ape. 


ritive by Urine; becauſe that when the Body is bound, the 
ſities which were wont to paſs by Siege, 14 become en in, 
the Urinary Paſſages. On, the contrary, in a Diarrhea, the moiſ 
Humours, which would otherwiſe have takeii their Courſe by way 
of Urine; do here turn. it by Siege. 


Mar, Diaphoreticks or Howers of Steel. Ob 
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: | H I $ Preparation 1S A Sublimation of the Particles of Iron 
1 by volatile Salts. MY Kühnen 
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Powder and mix together exa&l twelve 6 of File- Duſ, 


zud Eight Ounces of Sal Armoniacł well dried; put the Mixture 
inte a Cucurbit fit to endure a naked Fire, and which will be fi. 
Jed but a third Part at moſt q or it in a Furnace, and let the Cir, 
cumference be guarded with ſome ſmall Pieces of Brick and Clay, 
to hinder the Fire from riſing. too high. Adapt to the Cucurbit 
Head or Helm, with a little Recipient, ind Jute the ſame exaQly; 
leave the Matter in Digeſtion 24 Hours; afterwards pur under 
the Cucurbit a gradual Fire; it will firſt diſtil a Liquor into the 
Recipient; afterwards it Will alevate ſome Flowers, which will ſtick 


to the Helm, and upon the Edge of tlie Cucurbit; continue the 


Fire pretty high till it raiſes, nothing more, then let the Veſſels 
cool, and take the Clay from them, and there will be in the Re- 
ceiver an Ounce and an half of Liquor, altogether like the volatile 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack, but of a yellowith Hue ; gather the Flow 
ers with a Feather, and there will be two Ounces and three Drachms 
thereof: The ſame are yellowiſh, of a ſaltiſh Taſte, much like that 
of Vitriol, and very penetrating, keep the ſame in a Glaſs-Bottl: 
well ſtopt'; theſe are the Flowers of Steel, 
It cauſes Sweat, and is good againſt all Diſeaſes that proceed 
from a Corruption of Humours; it ſometimes alſo drives by way 
of Urine, according as Bodies are diſpoſed: It is excellent again 
the Hypochondriack Melancholy, and in Quartan Agues: the Doſe 
is from ten ro twenty Grains in Pills or ſome proper Liquor. 
There will be at the Bottom of the Cucurbit a faxed and black- 


3ſh Matter, partly in Maſs and partly in Powder, weighing fifteco 


Ounces and fix Drachms; it is opening, proper for the Jaundice, 
the Dropſie, and to promote the Menſes; the Doſe thereof is from 


half a Scruple to two Scruples. 


REMARKS, | 
* Operation may be called the martial Flowers of Sa! 4 
nmiack. | ee H 1 2 


ly 
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e the File-Duſt and Sa! ArmoFiack, uſed in this Operation, are 
damp, there will come over into the Receiver the more Spirir, 
and the Flowers will ſtick in the Helm. 

This Obſervation may be made in a Cucurbir of Glaſs or Stone, 
but becauſe then a Sand-Hear muſt be employed, the Veſſel would 
not receive Heat enough, for all the Flowers which elevate them- 
ſelves, and not ſo much could be drawn as from an earthen Cu- 
curbit, which abides the naked Fire, and can be heated at Plea- 
ſure. It is true, that ſome part of the Matter eſcapes through the 
Pores of this Veſſel ; but that cannot be avoided. 

The Mixture is left in Digeſtion twenty four Hours before 
it be puſhed by the Fire, to the End the $2! Armoniack may have 
leiſure to unite it ſelf to the File-Duſt, and incorporate with the 
ſame. | 

The Liquor which diſtils into the Recipient comes from a Por- 
tion of the Sal Armoniack, which has been penetrated by the Alkali 
of the Iron, and rendered liquid by a little Phlegm which always 
remains in theſe Subſtances, rtho' they appear never ſo dry; This 
may therefore be called rhe Spirit of Sa! Armoniack ; for it has the 
ſame Smell, Taſte, and Vertues ; it is likewiſe an Alkali as the 


. other is. 

1 The Flowers are nothing elſe but the very Subſtance of Sal Ar- 
' moniack, impregnated with Sreel, and ſublimed by the Force of 
5 Fire; they obtain not their yellow Colour but from that Portion 
1 of Iron which they carry along with them; they are no otherwiſe 


Alkaline than as is the common Sal Armoniack. If they be mixed with 
the Salt of Tartar, they yield a ſubtile Odour, like that of Urine, 
and reſembling that which comes from the Mixture of the ſame 


1 Salt with Sal Armoniatk. | 
1 The blackiſh Matter which is left at the Bottom of the Cucur- 
kn bit, after Sublimarion of the Flowers, is a Mixture of the moſt fix- 


1 ed Parts of the Eile Duſt, and of the Armoniac Salt, which has 
been uſed. A Tincture may be drawn from thence in the follow- 

ing Manner. | 
All the Refduvm, both what is in Coheſion, and what is in Pow- 
der, may be pulverized together; and five or fix Ounces of it put in- 


4 to a Phial; Spirit of Wine may be put upon it about ſeven or eight 
nf Fingers high; on which it will heat, tho* without any apparent 


Fermentation; ſhake the Phial, and ſtop it with another; place 
It upon a ſmall Fire, in order to leave the Matter in Digeſtion 
two Days, and ſtir it from Time to Time, until it becomes of a 
ducky red Tincture. Freſh Spirit may be poured upon the thick 

atter, and one may proceed as before, and another Tincturg will 
de made; ſtrain the ſame, and after it has been mixed with the 
rſt, keep it in a Glaſs-Bottle well ſtopt. This Tincture has an 
reeable Odour and Taſte, like that of Vitriol, ſweet and aſtrin- 
ßent; it laſts a long time, and after ſome Continuance it grows yel- 
dwiſh, but is nevertheleſs good. Irs Taſte and Colour comes 
rom a faltiſh Sulphur, or the Vitriol of Iron, which the Sal Armoni- 
& has rarified, and the Spirit of 8 has diffolved. The * 
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which is made during the Mixture in the Phial, is not cauſed by 
the Spirit of Wine, for if out of Curioſity one pours upon it Wa- 
ter, inſtead ef this Spirit, it will produce more Heat. This Tin« 
. ture is Sudorifick and aperitive, proper for malignant Fevers, Le- 
thargy, Palſie, Scurvy, and Aſthma ;. to purifie the Blood, to ſtop 
x Looſneſs and Vomiting, The Doſe is from four Drops to 
rwenty. | 


C HA P. VIII. 
Of Mercury, or Quick ſilver. 


| Ercury is a Metal, or half Metal, fluid, penetrating, hex 

| vy, volatile, and of a Silver-Colour ; it is called Hydrar- 

zyrum, by reaſon of its aptneſs to run; and Mercury, be- 

cauſe it changes into divers Forms; as doth the celeſtial Mercury 
under whoſe Influence Aſtrologers fay this is. 

It is to be found in many Places in Europe, as Spain, Poland, Hunge 
»y, and even in France; for a few Years fince there was diſcovercd 
near S. Lo in Normandy, a Mine abounding in Cinnabar. 

Mercury is commonly found under Mountains, covered with 
white and ſoft Stones, ſuch as Chalk. The Plants which grow up- | 
on theſe Mountains are greener and greater than what grow elle- 
where; but the Trees which are near the Mines of Quicl-ſilver 
ſeldom bear either Flowers or Fruit, and their Leaves alſo bud 
more flowly than in other Places. | 

One Mark for diſcovering a Quick-ſilver Mine is, when in the 


Mornings of April and May there ariſeth a thick Vapour or Fog, ( 
which goes but a little way into the Air, becauſe of its Weight. r 
They apply themſelves then to theſe Places for —_— this Metal, r 
eſpecially if they happen to be ſituated over againſt the North I; 
ind; for then it is believed, that the Mine is very plentiful, of 
There is alſo much Water found about theſe Mines. tl 
Some of it is alſo found running in the Mines, and this is paſſed tl 
through a thammy Skin, to purifie it from ſome Earth that it may 
be joined with; but becauſe it doth ſometimes prove very dift- hi 
cult to ſeparate it from the Earths with which it is in a Manner in- In 
corporated, they are forced to diſtil it through Iron-Retorrs into W 
Receivers filled with Water. | th 
Natural Cinnabar, called Mineral, is a Mixture of Mercur and Su an 
Fhur that ſublime together by the Means of a ſubterraneous Heat, ve 
and this is done near after the ſame Manner as Artificial Cinnabe 
is made, of which I ſhall fpeak anon. For 
Buick-filver is a Prodigy among Metals; for it is fluid like Wt tw 
ter, and though a very heavy Body, yet it eaſily flies away When be: 
ſet over the Fire. | 


k 


ver 1 full of Mercury, nor of ſo high a Colour as the Artificial. 
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1 1 is probable, that the Parts of this Metal ire all of a round 
Figure; for divide it how you will, without adding to it, and it al- 
ways keeps a globular Form to every Part; and if you look a little 
near it, when it diſſolves in Aqua Fortis, you'll obſerve an infinite 
Number of little round Bodies, which riſe up in the Liquor like 
Smoke, ; | | 
Now the Parts of Mercury being ſuppoſed round, it may be ex- 
plicated how this Metal does remain fluid, and why it volatilizes ſo 
eaſily by Fire, although it be ſo exceeding heavy, for the round 
Figure being no ways proper for the Connexion or Union of 
Parts, the little Bodies which do compoſe the Quick-ſilver, cannot 
adhere together, and conſequently they muſt roul one upon anc- 
ther, as we ſee happens to all round Bodies; and this is that which 
cauſes the Fluidity of this Metal. : 

As for its Volatility, it proceeds from this, that the round Parts 
being only contiguous, and having no proper Union together, no- 
thing hinders its Parts from riſing by the Force of Fire; for that 
which makes the other Metals to be more fixt than Mercury, and to 
remain in the Fire without conſuming wholly, is becauſe their 
Parts are continued, and ſo faſtned together, that Fire has no 
Power to diſunite them, in order to elevate them 

It 2. be objected, that the Parts of Quick-{i[aygr being granted 
round, they ſhould for the ſame Reaſon be light, becauſe the round 
Bodies which approach one another, do leave many empty ſpaces 
between them. 8 | 

But though there are ſuch Vacuities, the little Balls are maſſive 
and compact, and this cauſes their Gravity. 

There's another Obje&ion, that is, the Parts of Mercury are hea- 

vy, how come they to be volatilized by Fire? 
_ I anſwer, That when theſe Parts are ſaid to be heavy, it is in 
Compariſon with other little Bodies that are lighter : but ycu muſt 
not imagine that every Part of Mercury ſhould be heavy enough to 
reſiſt the rapid Nature of Fire. But beſides, theſe little Mercurial 
Bodies, which we ſuppoſe to be compact, may have their Pores of 
ſuch a Texture, that the igneous Parts being once gotten within 
them, may not be able to find a way out again, and ſo they and 
their ſmall Priſons may fly up together. 

The Cinnabar Mineral muſt be had in hard compact Stones, 
eavy, clean, red, not much charg'd with Earth, and very glitter- 
ng. That which comes from Corinth; is commonly well filled 
with Mercury, and conſequently the beſt ; for in proportion to 
the Quantity of Mercury it contains, it is the more red, ſhining 
and efficacious ; but tho' the Mineral Cinnabar is fine, it is ne- 


1 


The Mineral or native Cinnabar is good for Shortneſs of Breath, 
for the Falling-ſickneſs, and the Small-Pox. Its Doſe is from 
5 Grains to twelve in a Pill. Several Phyſicians eſteem it much 

etter than the artificial Cinnabar, becauſe of its natural Sulphur ; 


ut upon Experiment I never feund it more ſucceſsful ; ſo that 
| 2 


| 05 lnnabar is a Mixture of Sulphur and Quick-ſifver ſublimed to- 
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I think it more eſtimable only on the Account of its greater 
Scarcity and Price. . 1 

Thoſe who work in the Mercury Mines, find it often difficult 
to get the W. ee becauſe of its Fluidity; for it runs and in. 
ſinuates it ſelf into the Earth, and the Clefrs of Stones; as hath 
been more at large remarked in my Treatiſe of Drugs. 

The Quick-filver often paſſes where the Air has not Liberty to 
penetrate ; for Example, being compreſſed in a Bladder, it will paſ 
through, whereas the Air cannot. ö * 


Artificial Cinnabar. 


gether. E 
Take a Quantity of Sulphur, and melt it in a gfeat earthen Pan, 


then mix by little and little thrice as much Quick-Silwer ; you 
muſt ſtir about and preſerve the Matter in Fuſion, till all the Mw. 
cury diſappears. Then powder your Mixture, and ſublime it in 
Pots in an open Fire well governed, you'll have a hard Maſs, 
and of a very red Colour. If any heterogeneous Metal ſhould 
have been mixt with the Mercury, it would remain at the Bottom 
of the Pors. 

This Cinnabar is very often uſed in Painting, as alſo in Medi- 
eines; it is proper for ſhort Breath, Falling-fickneſs, Small-Pox, 
and for exciting Tranſpiration of Humours, The Doſe is from 
two Grains to twelve, mixed in Conſerve, and ſwallowed like a 
Pill; it is likewiſe uſed in Pomatums for the Itch; and in Fumiga- 


tions to raiſe Salivations. 
REMARK $. 


Cinnabar is ordinarily made in the very ſame Places from 
whence Mercury is drawn, and thereby one avoids the Riſque of 
tranſporting the Quick-ſilver; for by reaſon offits Fluidity, much 
Care is requiſite in its Conveyance, more than in rhe Cinnabar. 
A Pound of Sulphur is able to incorporate three Pounds of Mer. 
cury, and to make a Maſs together. | 
The Cauſe of this Mutation of Mercury into Cinnabar does pro- 
ceed from the Penetration which the more acid Part of Sulphw 
does make into the Mercury, and the intangling its Parts, whoſe 
Motion is now checkt. And being raifed by the Fire, it volati- 
lizes as it does, but the ſaline or acid Spirits of Su/phur do fix it, ſo 
as that it is conſtrained to ſtop its Volatility, and ſettle in the up- 
per Part of the Por, which is called ſabliming: whereas when it is 
all alone, or elſe joined with ſome Matter that cannot fix it, it e- 
vaporates quite away. 
Cinnabar is ſhaped like Needles, by reaſon of the acid Spirits of 
gulphur, which have entered into its Body, and have impreſſed ſuch 
a Figure; its red Colour may proceed likewiſe from che Sulphv, 


* hich is of this Colour when it is well rarified; | This 
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This Red appears brown while the Cinnabar is in the Maſs, but 
if you powder it very fine, beating it a good while, it becomes 
of a ſhining, and that ſo high a Colour, that it has been called 
Vermillim. Some Women do rub their Cheeks with it, when they 
have mixt it in Pomatum, but they don't conſider that ſo dan- 
gerous an Accident may happen from it as a Solivation. 

The Cinnabar muſt never be given but in a Bolus or ſmall 
Pill, leaſt by reaſon of its Weight part of it is loſt in taking. 

The Fumigation with it, is made by cauſing a Patient to receive 
the Fume of the Cinnabar thrown into the Fire. | 


Reviving of C innabar into Quick. ſilver. 


HIS Operation is performed in order to ſeparate the Sal- 
phur which is in the Cinnabar. 3 

Take a Pound of Artificial Cinnabar, powder it, and mix it ex- 
atly with three Pounds of Quick-lime alſo powdered ; put the 
Mixture into an earthen or glaſs Retort, whoſe third Part at leaſt 
remains empty. Place it in a Reverberatory Furnace, and after 
having fitted to it a Receiver filled with Water, let it reſt twenty 
fours Hours at leaſt, give your Fire by Degrees, and at laſt en- 
| creaſe it to the height, the Mercury will run Drop by Drop into the 

Receiver ; continue the Fire until no more will come ; the Opera- 
tion is commonly. at an End in fix or ſeven Hours. Pour the 
Water out of the Receiver, and having waſhed the Mercury, to 
cleanſe it from ſome little Portion of Earth it might carry along 
" it, dry it with Linen, or the Crum of Bread, and keep it for 
ve. 4 

You muſt draw thirteen Ounces of flowing Mercury out of each 
Pound of Artificial Cinnabar. 

You may again revive the Cinnabar, by mixing it with equal 


Parts of Filings of Iron, and by proceeding in the Operation, as I 
have taught, | | 


REMARK S. 


When Itercury is thus revived, you may be ſure of its Purity, be- 
cauſe if any Metal ſhould have mixed with it in the Mine, it 
would remain, as I have ſaid, at the Bottom cf the Por you ſub- 
lime it in: And if the Cinnabar were adulterated, that which had 
been uſed in the Adulteration, either would not riſe with the Mer- 
cury, or elſe would ſeparate from ir in the Receiver. 

Cinnabar being nothing but a Mixture of acid Spirits and Mercury 


together, if you mix it with ſome Allali, and drive it upwards by 
Fire, the acids, for ye Reaſon I have already ſpoken of concern- 
ing the Depart of Silver, muſt leave the Bodies they were joined 
to before, for to enter into the Alkali, and this is What happens 
ere, for the acids finding the Quick-lime very porous, do leave the 
Mercury, and adhere to the Quick-lime ; ſo that this Mercury being 
diſengaged from what held it * before, and forced by the Fire, 


3 comes 
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comes forth of the Retort in form of Spirit, but the Coolneſs of 
the Water that is in the Recipient, condenſes it, and reſolves it in- 
to Quickſilver, th | | 

A third Part of the Retort is left empty, be auſe the rarified 


Mercury comes forth with ſuch Violence, as would otherwiſe be apt 


to break the Retort. 
You muſt leave the Mixture to ſettle a Day or wo, before you 

put the Fire under it, to the End that the Quic lime may {lake 
the while; for if you ſhould not obſerve this C., cumſtance, the 
Retort will burft. You might alſo uſe ſuch a Quick-lime as has 
been already flak d in the Air, and then you might begin your 
Diſtillation immediately after the Mixture, but I do think that the 
Revivifcation will be the more exact, when unſlak d Lime is uſed, 
— the Alkali will act more ſtrongly upon the Sulphureous 
acids. = . | 
This Precaution would not be needful, if inſtead of Lime, 
the filings of Iron were uſed for the Revivification of Cinnabar. 

' When the Diſtillation begins,' Abundance of Sulphureous Fume 
is ſcen to come out of the Retort; the Juncture of the Receiver 
with the Retort muſt not be luted, becauſe it is better to let this 
Sulphur fly away; for if it had no Vent, we might have Rgaſon to 
fear leſt ſome Part of the Quicbſilver would join and uꝑitt with it 
in the Receiver, and ſo we might be obliged to make ſecond 
Revivification of it. | 2 | 

If by way of Curioſity you weigh the Lime which remains in 
the Retort after Diſtillation, you'll find three Pounds and half ai 
Ounce of it, this little Augmentation of Weight proceeds from 
a Remainder of the 5u?phur of Cinnabar, and the Matter does ſmell 
of Sulphur. | het „ 

If you Revivihe ſixteen Ounces of Ciunabar with ſixteen Ounces 
of Tron, after having extr2Qed thirteen Ounces of Mercury, you wil 
find remaining in the Retort nineteen Ounces leſs by two Seruples 
ſo that there is only evaporated two Scruples of Sulphur in thi 

. Diſtillation : whereas there does evaporate two Ounces and a half 
in that which is made with Lime. The Reaſon of the Difference 
is, That the greateſt Part of the Sulphur of Cinnabar cleaves to tht 
filings of Iron which remain in the Retort when the Mercury run 
into the Receiver: but the igneous Particles, which riſe from tit 
Lime, draw with them much of the Sulphur of Cinnabar, in the 
other Diſtillation, which ſwims above in the Water of the Receiveh 
but there is little or nene to be ſeen when Iron is uſed, | 

A leſs Quantity of the #!ings of Iron than of Lime will ſerve 
for the Revivification of Cimnabar, becauſe the Mixture and iti 
Connexion of the Parts of Cinnabar with the Iron, is more ealily 
effed uated than that of Cirnabar and Lime; for the Pores of the 
Metal agreeing better with Mercury than that of Lime, it nec 
rily follows, that there will be a. ſtricter Union with thoſe te 
and that the Acid, of the Sulphur will be better mixed with the 
Alkali, to forward the Separation of the Mercury by Fire. If 2a 
one will be at the Pains to Calcine the flings of. Iron, impregotts 
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with the Sulphur of Cinnabar that remains in the Retort after the 
Diſtillation of Mercury, in an earthen Plate, for ten or twelve 
Hours over a great Fire, they x x Sr a kind of Saffron of Mars 
aperitive, which mry be uſeful : but yet thoſe which I have de- 
cribed above are much better. | 

To revive running Mercury from Cinnabar, it muſt be pulve- 


Mixture is to be put into a Cucurbite, and the Receiver filled 
with Water, is to be adapted thereunto. As for the Degrees of Fire, 
we muſt proceed in the ſame Manner as in the Revivification 
facticious Cinnabar into Quickſilver; the Mercury will come over into 
the Receiver, which muſt be ſeparated from the Water, and dried 
with a Piece of Linen; rhis will be very pure. 

Quickſilver is one of the greateſt Remedies we have in Phyſick, 
When it is uſed. as it ſhould be, but is full as dangerous, when it 
happens into the Hands of Quacts, who uſe it upon all Occaſions 
for all ſorts of Diſeaſes, and give it indifferently to all ſorts of 
Perſons, without any Reſpe& to the Temperament they are of. 
Thoſe who draw it out of Mines, or work much with it, do often 
Kall into the Palſie, by Reaſon of Sulphurs that continually ſteam 
from it; for theſe Sulphurs conſiſting of groſs Parts, do enter 
through the Pores of the Body, and fixing themſelves rather in the 
Nerves, by Reaſon of their Coldneſs, than in the other Veſſels, do 
Nop the Paſſage of the Spirits, and hinder their Courſe. * 


in Mercury is given in the Diſeaſe called Miſercre, unto two or 
an three Pounds, and is voided again by Siege to the fame Weight; 
om It 1s better to take a great deal of it than a little, becauſe a 


vel ſmall Quantity might be apt to ſtop in the Circumvolutions of the 
Guts, and if ſome acid Humours ſhould happen to joyn with it, 
aA Sublimate Corroſive would be there made; but when a large Quan- 
tity of it is taken, there's no need of fearing this Accident, becauſe 
it paſſes quickly through by its own Weight. 
Mercury mixes ſo well with rofinous and fat Bodies, as to re- 
main 4mperceptible ; all Unguents, Pomatums, and Plaſters in which 
it enters, are good againſt the Itch, and Tetters, and do diſſolve 


the cold Tumours, becauſe it opens the Pores, and drives by Perſpi- 
runs ration. Furthermore, ſeeing theſe Diſtempers are fomented by acid 
x the Humours, it breaks their Edge, and hinders them from cauſing any 
1 the further Fermentation. 


Hitherto there is no Remedy found out to be ſo ſoveraign for 
the Cure of Venereal Maladies, as Mercury ; wherefore its greateſt 


* nemĩes have been forced to fly to it, aſter they had tried a long 
- ime, to no Purpoſe, to drive out the Poiſon by other Remedies. 
72 nd in Truth if we knew any milder ones that were able to ter- 


minate the Accidents of the Pox as well as this does, twould argue 
much Raſhneſs to make Uſe of Mereury, becauſe it is not always 
conducted according to our Deſites, and ſometimes very ſcurvy 
Conſequences do happen upon it; but we know no other that can 
be eſteemed to approach it in Vertue for all Venereal Diſeaſes, 
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rized and mixed with an equal Weight of Salt of Tarrar. The 


and eſpetially the Univerſal Pox, Ir is killed in Turpentine, — 
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with duet an Ointment is made of it, that ſerves to rub the Parts 
of the Body, and particularly the Joints with, ſeveral Days toge- 
ther; beginning at the Sole of the Foot, and ending at the Neck, 
after the,Patient hath been prepared by Baths, Broths, and Purges, 
The Friction is continued until the Salivation riſes, which is cauſed 
by a Freat many Shancres in the Mouth ; for theſe Shancres, by an 
exceeding great Acrimony, do open exceedingly the falivating 
Veſſels, and give Way to a tickling Phlegm, that runs down 
abundantly. A Flux is alſo raiſed by applying Mercurial Plaſter; 
upon all the Body, and alſo by Fumigs®ons, by making one receive 
the Fume of Mercury. Again it is raiſed by taking inwardly white 
Precipitate, or ſome other Mercurial Preparation, without uſing 
it outwardly. Let us now come to reaſon a little upon it. 

The Effect of Mercury hath puzzled almoſt all Chymical Philo- 
ſophers; and thoſe Moderns who have explicated with much Pro- 
bability and likelihood many other natural Things that lay hid to 
our Forefathers, have declared thoſe of Mercury to be ſome of the 
moſt difficult. I know very well that ſeveral Perſons, governed 
by falſe Principles, have not forborn to give us their Explications; 
but when their Diſcourſes come to be examined by Chymiſtry, 
which alone is able to give us Demonſtrations on- this 'Matter, they 
preſently come to nothing. I ſhall here preſent you with a Thought 
of mine, that ſeems more probable than any thing I ever met with, 
and is maintained by Chymical Experiments. | 

You muſt firſt take notice, and it is a thing indiſputable among 
all Phyſicians, that the Nodes, Tumors, and other Effects of the 
Venereal Poiſon are fomented by ſaline or acid Humours, which 
make a certain Ferment, and that this Diſeaſe can never be cured, 


until this Poiſon is quite deſtroyed. This being ſuppoſed, we muſt 


examine the Nature of Mercury, and fee what will become cf it, if 
we mix it with Salts or Acids. I have ſaid that Mercury is a Vola- 
tile, and we ſhall find hereafter that in the making of Sublimate 
Corroſtve, Mercury is mixed with Salt and Htriol, which are Acids; 
that upon the encreaſing the Fire, the Spirits adhering unto - 
cury, Which is an Alkali, do ſublime along wirh it to the top of the 
Veſſel, and make together that which is called Sublimate Corroſcve. 
Let us now ſee in the Cure of the Pox, how Mercury is uſed, 

It is mixed, as I have ſaid, with Suet, and with this Unguent 
the Parts of the Body are rubbed” a long time, that the Mercury 
may Pierce and enter through the Pores; which it does, as eve- 
ry Body muſt grant; and this happening, there's no Contradi- 
&ion at all in thinking that ſome ' Part of it mixes with the ſaline 
or acid Ferment of the venereal Matter, after the fame Manner 
as it doth with Salt and Vitriol. ˙V OE 

The acid Salts of the venereal Poiſon fixing in the Pores of Mr- 
cury, Which is, as I have ſaid, a volatile Alkali, do ſublime toge- 
ther, being driven by the Heat of the Body up /to the Head, 
which is the top of the Veſſel, and the cooleſt (Place, and 40 
mon- Romer to-:condente them. ff 
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At the ſame time it is that the Head ſwells, and the inſide 
of the Mouth is full of Shancres, which cauſe a Pain much like un- 
to that a Man would receive, if Sublimate Correſive were applied ſome 
time upon an excoriated Parr. Moreover the ſalivating Veſſels bein 
prickt and corroded:with this ſharp Humour, do open, and let fa 
abundance of Phlegm, and this cauſes the involuntary Saliva- 
tion, that uſes to accompany theſe Shancres, and remain ſome- 
times a longer, ſometimes a leſs time, according as the Shancres 
are more or leſs acrimoneous; for the Phlegm trickling down 
continually, cleanſes them from their keen Salts, and mitigates the 
Pain, whence it comes to paſs that they ate often cured of them- 
ſelves, ho then the ſaliuating Yeſſels' cloſing up again, the Flux 
doth ceaſe. | Lat SL Li Arras 
It ſometimes happens, when a Mantis not well prepared to re- 
ceive a Flux, or that it is raiſed too ſoon; that the Sublimation 
being too violent, ſome Part of the Sublimate ſticks to ſome one 
or more of the Veſſels, and corroding their Membrane, cauſes 
grievous Hemorrhagies, as I have ſeen to happen ſevral times, and 
among others to a Man in Languedoc, who voided in half an hours 
time twelve Pints of Blood by Mouth, without dying of it not- 
withſtanding, becauſe he was a very Rour luſty Man. 2 . 
As for what may ſtill remain of the veneral Poiſon, after the 
Salts are driven out, its Diffolution is then a very eaſie Buſineſs, 
becauſe nothing but thoſe Salts were able to hold it coagulated ; 
ſo that it is eaſie to conceive, that the ſubtiler Part of it may paſs 
through the Pores, and the more terreſtrious precipitate, and be 
evacuated by way of Urine. WY BS 15 CHOSEN | 
Perhaps you'll object, That Mercury will raiſe a Flux in Perſons 
who never had ſuch a Diſeaſe as the Pox, and who never had any 
of thoſe Tumours'that contain acid Salts; but it is an eaſie Matter 
to anſwer, That there is no Man whatſoever, let him be never ſo 
ſound, but hath ſtore of ſaline or acid Humors in his Body ; the 
Serum Which runs: into every Part is full of Salt, and all the Fer- 
ments that preſerve the Oeconomy of Nature, do it by nothing 
elſe but Salts or Acids; Now there is no more Difficulty in 
comprehending that ' Mercury may join with the Acids of a ſound 
Perſon, than thoſe of an impure — : For I don't think that 
Mercury goes immediately and ſeeks out the Acids in the Tumours 
of impure Perſons, it muſt have an Underſtanding to do that; 
but boing rarified and moved by the Heat of the Body, it cir- 
culates every where, until it comes to. find a Salt that is able to 
it in ſome Meaſure, and hinder its Motion. | 
Sometimes this Mercury not meeting with Salts enough to de- 
n it, paſſes off by: Tranſpiration, and carries along thoſe that 
were united to it; whence it comes to paſs, that many have been 
Cured of the Pox without a Flux. vl e | 
At other Times it meets with alkali Salts, which force it to quit 
its hold of theſe Acids, and then it precipitates downwards, and 
purges by way of Stool, whence it comes to paſs that thoſe _ 
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have a Looſeneſs in the time of their taking Merdwry, are exceeding 


ard to receive a lux. 


5 
3 


. Upon the ſame Principle may be wen the Reaſon ab many 


other Accidents which follow the Uſe of Mercury. But let us ſe 


whether any thing of uſe may be drawn from this Diſcourſe for 


the Cure of venereal Maladies. my | 

Although the Poxlians, Phymoſie, Shancres, Gonorrhea's, and other 
Forerunners of the Pox, may be cured without à Flux, yet never- 
eleſs you. muſt not negle& the Uſe of Mercury; for theſe Diſcaſes 
do. contain in them a Poiſon that is not at all different from that 
the Pox, but only in that it hath not fermented enough 
to be rariſied and carried by the Circulation into the Habit of 
Body; ſo that there will remain ſome Salts which cannot be 
carried away clear by any thing but Mercury, which when given 
in a ſmall Quantity on theſe, Occaſions, drives only by perſpi- 
ration or by Stool, without a Flux. Seer Sublimate, of which 1 
Gaal) ſhortly ſpeak, is very much uſed in theſe Diſtempers, among 
other general Remedies. riger 4 
When you undertake the Cure of one in the Pox, you muſt bathe 
bim a good while, purge and bleed him for Preparation of the Hu- 
mours, to tha End that Mercury finding them more fluid, may be 
ble to unite with them the more —_ and fo carry them of, 
F his Mercury muſt. be adminiſtred by little and little at firſt, after. 
wards the Doſe is augmented according to the Strength of the Pa 
tient, and when the — begin once to ake, you muſt give no more, 
unleſs it be now and then for Continuation of-the Flux. They 
ſpit commonly three Weeks together; but if it doth not by that 
time ſtop of its own accord, you muſt endeavour to ſtop it with 

Deterſive Gargariſms, | EOS 

It happens ſometimes that the ſalivating Veſſels dilate and o 

ſo extreamly by the corrofive Salts which caufed the Salivation, 
that they cannot be cloſed again by any kind of Gargariſm, and then 
the Brain dries up by little and little, and Death is the Conſequent 
of all; wherefore you muſt have a great care of not letting th; 


Flux —— long. 

' Somethinking to invalidate. what I have hereupon eſtabliſhed, 
do ſay that Mercury cannot be abſolutely called an Alkali, becauſe 
the Alkali that is in Mercury is but one Part of its Compoſition, 
and is not to be ſeparated from its other Parts. 

To anſwer this Difficulty, you need but only read in the Remark 
that I have made upon. the Principles, how it 1s that I do explicate 
the Nature of an kali, and you'll find, that although the Name 
Alkali comes from the Salt of a Plant called Kali, that is, ſonpwort, yet 
all Bodies that cauſe a ſuddain Efferveſcency with Acids are called 
Alkali's, without any need of their containing any «kali Salt with 
in them. So that I have no need to enlarge this Book without rei 
ſon, by anſwering all the little 0bje#/ons that have been made to 
me upon the Suppoſition of Mercury's being a pure Alkali. It is 
likely enough that thoſe who have rais'd them, have not read with 
Attention what I have ſaid in my Remarks upon Mercury. For - 

{ 


of the wenereal Poiſon. 
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g nigh find Solutions enough. I ſhall ſpeak nevertheleſs to 


ſome of the principal ones. W | 
'- Firf, It is Objected, that if Mercury be an Alkali, and the venereal 
Venom an Acid, this Tame Acid ſhould certainly fix it; whereas the 
Diſſolutions of it that are made by the. Juices, do only ſerve to en- 
creaſe its Volatility, and render it Corraſve, inſtead of being at all 
ſweetned by it. 3 | 1 

| Anſwer it is as falſe to ſay, that Mercury is Volatilixed by the 
acid Juices of the venereal Venom, as it is that Mercury mixed with 
acid Spirits, to render it. Corroſive, ſhould be Yolatiliz2d by the ſame 
Spirits, On the contrary, Mercury alone does eaſily Yolarilize by the 

eat of the Body, and nothing but Acids are able to fix it at all. 
I thought I had ſufficiently explicated my ſelf as to, this, when I 
ſaid that ſometimes Mercury, finding not in the Body enough acid 
Spirits to fix it, does paſs by Tranſpiration, &c. 5 
As for the Corroſive Nature that the Mercury aſſumes, we muſt 
attribute it 'to the Diſpoſition of its Pores, and the Abundance of 
acid Points it is impregnated with; and ſeeing it will not ſweeten 
the Acidity of Salt and Yitriol, with which it is mixed to make 
Sublimate Corroſtve, why ſhould we expect it to ſweeten the acid 
Juices of the Body ? I do not pretend nevertheleſs that it never 
dulcifies at all; for I do conceive it may deſtroy much of their 
Force, by dividing and breaking their Points, when the Acids are 
but few, as does happen in Mercurius Dulcis. | 
' Secondly, It is obje&ed, That if the Venom of the Pox were an Acid, 
it might then be cured by the Uſe of Allali Salts, either fixt or vo- 
latile, as by Crabs-Eyes, Pearl, or Coral, and fuch like Bodies as are 
wont to kill and ſweeten acid Humours. Nes 
I Anſwer, We often find that wolgtile Salts do give ſome eaſe 
to thoſe that are troubled with the venereal. Diſtemper, whether it be 
by opening the Pores, and ſo making the ſubtler Part of it peripics 
away, or that by being Allalies, they do abſord ſome Part of it. 
For this reaſon ſome do uſe to give their Patients the volatile Salt 
of Vipers ſeveral Mornings together, but theſe Alkalies are in truth 
of too weak a Nature to carry off ſuch an Acidity, after they. are 
impregnated with it, as Mercury is able to do without loſing its Na- 
ture. They are Nets of too fine a make, to catch ſuch keen and 
active Bodies; if theſe Salis do deſtroy ſome Part of the Aeidity, 
they deſtroy themſelves likewiſe in the Conflict, ſo that they can 
have no further Operation, wherefore there's need of a more pow- 
erful Yolatile' Alkali than thoſe Salts are, to eradicate the - Acidity 


As for Fixt Salts, and Alkali Bodies, as Pearl, Coral, Crabs-Eyer, 
whereas they have no 7o/atile Quality in them, and their Tendenc 
is wholly downwards, it is; very uncertain whether ever they reac 
to venereal Tumours (which commonly riſe in the Joints,) by reaſon 
of the long Way they have to paſs thither, and the Juicer they have 
to encounter with in their Paſſage, which may in all likelihood 
change their Nature; but ſuppoſe. they were carried to thoſe Tu- 
wors with the ons Daten with which they were taken, t ws 
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would only ferve to weaken a little this Acidity, without beine 

able to carry it off, and ſo they would only give a little Eaſe 

without removing Radiraly the Ferment of the Diſtemper, as Mercury 

is able to do. 

It may be further asked, why Sublimate does not fill the Subſtance 
of the Brain with Ulcers, as well as it does the Month. 

I Anſwer, That this Sublimate being in the Brain, finds it ſelf ſo 
clog'd with a mucilaginous Moiſture, that it is fain to loſe there 
ſome Part of its Acidity ; fo that it can do nothing elſe but cauſe x 
Fermentation, which makes the Phlegm purge away through the [al;, 
wating Veſſels, and this it is that cauſes the Spittle of thoſe who 
have a Flux to be ſo ſharp and ſtinking. | 

This ſharp Phlegm may alſo, is it paſſes in the Mouth, enereaſe the 
Number of Ulcers, for the Mouth is as it were the Sink of the whole 
Body upon this Occaſion, | 88 | | 


Fthiops Mineral. & 


FT" HIS Operation is a Union of Mercury and Sulphur, which de. 
rives its Etimology from its being Mineral, and as black 28 
an Ethiopian. * | JT; 

Melt what Quantity of Su/phur you pleaſe in an earthen Pot, 
that will bear the Fire, and is not varniſhed z mix with it by little 
and little, with an iron Spatule, an equal Quantity of Quick 
filver revived from Cinnabar; ſer Fire to the Mixture, and when 
the / Sulphur is burnt, there will remain a Black Maſs, whith is fri- 
able and weighty ; let it cool, then ſeparate it from the Pot for Uſe, 
this is the Æthiops Mineral. 

It is good for the Aſhma, Epilepſy, Rheumatiſm, venereal Malz 
dies; and the King's Evil; it works principally by Tranſpiration, 
and ſeldom by Salivation. The Dol: is from eight Grains to two 
Scruples, taken in Conſerve of Roſes, '' © OO 
ek oo lt Cues MARKS F 
This Operation muſt be made under a Chymney, to prevent 
Miſchiefs by the Vapour which ariſes from the Ingredients. 
The Varniſh of ordinary Pots which is made with Lead, would 
certainly unite. with the Mercury; for which reaſon, it is neceſſi- 
ry to chuſe a Veſſel made only of Earth, without Varniſh. A Cru- 
cible it not ſo convenient as a Pot for this Operation, not only be- 
cauſe of its long and ſtrait Figure, whereby the Mercury not being 
ſufficiently ſpread, would get to the Bottom; bur alſo becauſe of 
its being compoſed of a very ſpungy Earth, it would let the Mer- 
eury through its Pores. | | SHE 
The Sulphur eaſily melts upon a Coal-Fire; after it is in Fuſion, 

the Pot muſt be taken from the Fire, and having put the Quick 
ſilver into a Piece of Linen, the ſame muſt be ſqueezed through 
with the Fingers upon the melted Sulphur, that it may fall thereint 
like Rain; and when the Mixture appears to be exactly made, and 


no more Mercury remains to be put in, it muſt be ſet 1 
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Fire, Whilſt it burns, there will be frequently gentle Detonati- 
ons, becauſe the Mercury being heated, ſtrives to diſengage it ſelf. 
from the Sulphur with which it is united. | | 

The black Maſs muſt not be taken out of the Pot, till it is 
quite cold, becauſe the hot Mercury is always dangerous to tlioſe 

who come within its Reach. This Maſs is Mercury penetrated by, 

and incorporated with, the acid Part of the Sulphur. . _ 
Upon uſing ſixteen Ounces of Quick- ſilver, and as much of Sul- 
phur, for this Operation, there remains commonly ſeventeen 
T Ounces and an half of the black Maſs, or AEthiops Mineral; but 
there is no depending upon the Weight to come out always equal, 
cho' one has uſed the ſame Quantity of Ingredients ; becauſe a 


Wand afterwards I have ſometimes found only ſixteen Ounces, and, 
ſometimes fifteen, or fourteen. . It muſt alſo be obſerved, that if 
the Pot be new, it will make a greater Waſte than if it had before 
been uſed for the ſame Purpoſe; becauſe it imbibes the Matter, and 
makes a ſort of Varniſh, through which the ſame Mixture cannot 
Wagain get through. ; 

Ike it has not been exactly mixed, ſome of the Mercury will be 
found ſeparate in the black Maſs. 

This is commonly pulverized, to be kept in a Bottle ; but when 
it has been there ſome time, its Parts cloſe up again, and it be- 
comes a hard and dry Maſs, ſo that the ſame muſt be again pow- 
dered at the Time of uſe. | 

The ZXthiops is alſo made with two Parts of Sulphur, and one 
pf Quick-ſilver, proceeding in the Operation as in the other. 
his IJ have given an Account of in my univerſal Diſpenſatory. 
This is alſo made without Fire, by mixing exactly in a Marble 
or Stone Mortar, two Parts of Mercury with three Parts of Sul- 
phur; the Mixture will have a yellow Colour inclining to green. 
he Doſe of this laſt Preparation muſt be greater than that of the 
former; one may give from half a Scruple to one Drachm. 

Theſe Preparations of Mercury have of late Years been much 
ſed under different Names, and we have ſeen their good Effects. 


nt One Caution is neceſſary concerning that Mercury which is 
N bought of the Druggiſts, for thoſe Sophiſticators may perhaps add 
1d ome mineral Matter, ſo that rhe ſame ſhould be examined or pu- 
ſi» ifed, before it be uſed ; the my and moſt compendioas Way 1s, . 
[Us o reduce the ſame into an Æthiops, according to our firſt Deſeri- 
be- tion, and after wards to mix with it as much powdered Quick. lime; 
ing en put it into a Retort, and diſtil it; whence will be obtained a 

; of ere Mercury, as in the Revivification of Cinnabar into running 
ler- Mercury. | | 


on, veoercurial Panacea, or Violet Mercur). 


exparation is Mercury impregnated with Sulphur and 
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Oaunces of Sulphur in an unvarniſhed Pot, _ 
riot with 


greater or leſſer Heat will diverſify the Quantity ſpent in Vapours; 
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with it by little and little ſix Ounces of purified Mercury; fis 
ring it with an Iron Spatule ; to it add three Ounces ef $a! 4, 
niac powdered, and there will ariſe ſome Vapour from the $a! 4, 


moniac. Separate the Matter from the Pot before it is quite hy, 
dened, and there will be twelve Ounces and fix Drachms ; fo th 
the Diminution will be two Drachms, by the Phlegm which arig 
from it; its Colour will be a grayiſh brown, pulverize it whe 
cool, and put it into a Phial, and give it at firſt a ſmall Fire in: 
ſecond Heat, afterwards augment the Fire to the third Degre 
and continue the fame five Hours, or till no more Smoak coms 
out of the Neck of the Phial ; then cool and break the Veſy 
At the Top there will be ſome white Flowers, which throw ay; 

as uſeleſs, and underneath a Matter of different Colours; the fd 


yellow, the ſecond white, the third gray, and the fourth black;! £ 


it be weighed, there will be found a Diminution of about on 
Ounce. Pulverize and put the ſame into a Phial, and give iti 
gradual Heat for about ſeven Hours; then let it cool, and break 
the Veſſel, and you will find the Matter diſpoſed into Lays « 
Beds, of different Colours, as in the the firſt Calcination ; herein # 
Jofes half an Ounce, Pulverize and put it into a new Phia! a third 
time, and expoſe, as before, to a gradual Fire for about ſewn 
Hours; then break the Veſſel, and you will find the Matter nov 
diminiſhed only two Drachms more, and ſeparated into two Bet: 
of different Colours; the uppermoſt will be yellow and light, thi 
below commonly black, but ſometimes of V1olet-Colour and he: 
vy. Gather again exactly this laſt Sy and there will be { 
Ounces and two Drachms. This is the Black Panarea, or the Vi- 
let or black Mercury. | 

It is ſudorifick, proper for Rheumatiſms, Venereal Maladizy 
Aſthma's, Epilepſy, and opens Obſtruction; the Doſe from tweli 
Grains to half a Drachm, to be taken in a little Conſerve. 

The yellow Matter above will weigh five Ounces and on: 
Drachm. It is a Mixture of Sulphur and Sa! Armoniac, impregns 
ted with ſome Mercury ; ir berg be kept pulverized. Ir may | 
applied outwardly for the Itch, if mixed one or two Drachms witi 
an Ounce of Pomatum. 


REMARKS. 


_ The Lays or Beds of different Colours, which is in the Matte 
in the firſt Sublimation, are thus, the firſt of Sulphur, the ſecon! 
of Sal Armoniac, the third and the fourth of Mercury. | 

The black is commonly called Violet Mercury, becauſe it i 
 Inclining to a purple Colour; if the ſame be well pulverized, i 
will certainly put on a purple Hue. Its Taſte is ſaltiſh ; ſeldom 
excites Salivation; eaſily grows damp, becauſe of the Sa! A. 
moniac it is impregnated. with. If it be waſhed with lukewarm 
Water, and afterwards dried in a ſhady Place, it will not after 
wards grow damp; becauſe it then gets cleared of the Sal Armin 
ac. It only differs from the Æthiops Mineral, becauſe that being 
more diaphoretick from its Portion of the Sa! Armoniac. It is called: 
Precipitate from its Continuance at the Bottom of the Veſlel in il 
theſe Operations. Sub 
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imati Corſtve ie Merewr with acid/, and raiſed 
Se the Top of the Veſſel. n 


Put a Pound of Mercury revived from Ciznabar into a Matraſs, 
,our upon it eighteen Ounces of Spirit of Nitre: Set your Matraſs 
Sand a little warm, and leave it there till it be all diffolved 3 
Pour your Diſſolution, which will be clear as Water, into à Glaſs- 
eſſe] or earthen Pan, and evaporate the Liquor gently in Sand, 
ntil there remains a White Maſs, which you muſt powder in a 
laſs Mortar, and mix with a Pound of trial calcined white, 
nd o much Salt decrepitated : Put this Mixture into ' a Matraſs, 
Bkwhoſe two thirds at leaſt remain empty; place your Matraſs in 
Wand, and bags with giving a fmall Fire, which you muſt con- 
Wine ſo for three Hours, then increaſe it with Coals to à pretty 
Wood Strength, there will ariſe a Sablimate to the Top of the Ma- 
Wraſs ; the Operation muſt be ended in fix or ſeven Hours; let the 
Matraſs cool, then break it, avoiding a kind of Farine or light 
Powder that flies into the Air when the Matter is ſtirred ; you'll 

have a . and three Ounces of very good ſublimate Corroſtue, 

eep it for Uſe. | Sh 
The red Scories that are found at the Bottom, muſt be flung 
{way as uſcleſs, | 
= This Sublimate is a powerful Eſcharotick, it eats proud Fleſh, and 
Wcleanſes old Ulcers very well. If half a Drachm of it be diſſol- 
Wved in a Pound of Lime-water, it turns yellow, and makes that 
which is called Phagedenick Mater. 4 


REMARKS. 


There needs not half the Spirit of Nitre for diſſolving a Pound of 
Percury, as there does for the ſame Weight of Biſmuth, although 
che Pores of this laſt be much the larger, and the Parts more diſ- 
. E.. for Separation; the Reaſon of which is, that the Mercur 
Peing Folatile, and very diſunited in its Parts, it will divide alm 
of it ſelf, and is held up more eaſily by Acid Spirits, than another 
WBody can be, whoſe Parts are more united, and whoſe Tendency 
is downwards, ſuch as Biſmuth is. ; 
When the Diſſolution of Mercury is a making, there appears a. 
W&reat Ebullition in the Matraſs, accompanied with red Vapours ; 
Jalſo the Hear is fo very ſtrong, that a Man cannot endure his 
Hand upon it: Alt this great Stir proceeds from the Acids, which 
meet with Reſiſtance-in their Penetration of this Body ; for _— 
: — againſt another, they heat the Liquor, and cauſe ſome Part o 
the Spirit 4 Nitre to evaporate away in red Clouds, as it uſes al- 
gs to do when it rarifies. When the Mercury is all diſſolved, 
dhe Diſſolution clears up and cools, becauſe the Acid has no more 
| of work upon ; and the Liquor becomes as clear as Water, becauſe 
tne Mercury is ſo divided and penetrated by the acid Points as by 
e 
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be ſuſpended imperceptibly therein; and becauſe the Edges of the 
Spirits are all ſheathed in the Mercury, their Motion comes to be 
interrupted and ceaſe ; and this is a thing ſo true, that if you ſhould, 
by way of Curioſity, diſtil this Diſſolution, you would draw of 
only à weak acid, for the greateſt Part of the Edges do reniiin 
involved with the Mercury in a white Maſs. © | 
That which proves tliis Rethark is this, that the white Ma 
which is drawn from the Solution of ſixteen Qunces of Quick-{ly 
in eighteen Ounces of Spirit Nitre, does weigh at leaſt two and 
twenty Ounces, that is to ſay, ſix Ounces more than the Weight 
of the Quick-Silver. Now this Augmentation cannot proceed from 
any thing elſe but the acid Spirits. 
his Maſs is exceeding: Cormoſive, by means of the ſame acid Spi. 
rits, Which become very active wherever they are met with. 
Lou might perform this Operation by only mixing crude J. 
cury with Salt and Vitriol, without taking the Pains to diflolve it 
with Spirit ef Nitre, but you would be an intolerable while incor. 
rating them together, ſo as ro make the — impercepti. 
le. Moreover, there riſes up a Duſt to the Noſe that is very un- 
wholſome: that which we aim at therefore by diſſolving it, and 
reducing it into a white Maſs, is only to prepare it for an eaſier 
Mixture. | | | 

The Neck of the Matraſs muſt be cut, that the ſuperfluous 
Humidities may the ſooner evaporate ; for this Sublimation, which 
I have deſcribed, is not made until there aſcend, through the 
Hole, or Entrance of the Matraſs, a great Quantity of red Fumes, 
Theſe Fumes, or Vapours, are only the Spirit of Mitre, which, with 
the Vitriol and Salt, do ſo fix and load the Body of Mercury, that it 
cannot riſe, ſo, tho' at firſt, this Volatile Metal be ſo entangled, 
that it cannot evaporate, yet afterwards it riſes, and draws along 
with it the remainder Corroſive Spirits, with which it was mis 
ed. Nevertheleſs, theſe Spirits are a kind of Load to it, and do 
reſtrain its great Volatility, ſo as to keep it from evaporating quite 
away, if there was nothing to withhold it; but it only ſublimes 
to the upper Part of the Veſſels in fair white Cryſtals, which is 
called ſablimate Carroſ ve. 

The Maſs that remains at the Bottom of the Matraſs, is nothing 
but a Mixture of the Terreſtrious Parts of Salt and Vitriol. It 
ſhould weigh twenty eight Ounces. 

Some will needs blame this Preparation of ſublimate Corroſive, bY 
ſaying, that when it Js uſed to the making Mercurius dulcis, the Spi. 
rit of Nitre ought to be ſuſpected by reaſon” of irs Acrimony, and 
particularly its Saline Sulphureous Parts. ; 

But by performing this Operation, the way that T have deſcrt 
bed, there will be no need of retaining any Scruple upon this Ac 
count, becauſe the Sablimate can't be made, without an Evaporatt- 
on of many red Vapours through the Entrance of the Marrals 
for three Hours time at the leaſt, and theſe Vapours can be nothing 
elſe but the Sit of Nirre, for ſo ſmall a Fire is not able to ſeps- 
rate and raiſe ſo high the Spirits of Salt and Vtriol. Thus there 
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Fs no need of fearing theſe Saline Sulphureous Spirits, with which 
$iit of Nitre is thought to be well ſtored, becauſe they being of 
a Volatile Nature, muſt neceſſarily come before others. But ſup- 
poſing that Spirit of Nitre did ſtill remain in the ſublimate Corroſove, 
of which we make our Mercurivs dalcis, I ſee no Reaſon why we 
ſhould apprehend more hurt from their Acrimony than from the 
other Cortoſgve Spirits, becauſe few Men ſcruple to give this Spirit 
it ſelf inwardly, in Potions for the Co/izk and other Diſeaſes, and 
they give divers Preparations made with this Diſſolvent, ſuch as 
white Precipitate, and many Precipitates of Gold and Silver, without 
any viſible harm. But that which is moſt remarkable is, that even 
thoſe who cry out * this Preparation for being made with Spiri 
of Nitre, do nevertheleſs themſelves recommend and uſe much a 
Mercurius 'dultis, which they make by ſubliming white Precipitate, 
that is prepared with Spirit of Niere. F 
The Coen of Sublimate does proceed from the edged Acids 
which do fix in the Body of Mercury, and it may be ſaid with great 
Probability, that this Metal always retaining a round Figure, (let 
it be divided never ſo ſubtilly) does rariſie by the Heat of Fire in- 
to an abundance of little Balls, which the acid Spirits do fix into 
Jon all Sides, and ſo -interlace themſelves in it, that they hinder 
Fits riſing higher, and do together make one Body, that is called 
Wu /imate, But when this Sublimate is applied to Fleſh; the Heat 
and Moiſture of it do ſet in Motion the Mercurial Parts, and the 
Motion of the little Balls being once raiſed, they rowl about with 
great Fury, and tear the Fleſh with the Edges they contain, which 
ere like ſo many little Knives cutting wherever they touch; from 
Wwhence it comes to paſs, that if the ſublimate ſhould be taken in- 
Vardly, it kills in a very little Time; the Humidity which does 
Wlways accompany and ſoften our Fleſh, gives it a greater bold 
Wthan ate, it would have, which is the Reaſon why ſublimate 
„ Wes att with that Celerity it does upon a ſoft moiſt Part rather 
han a dry: nay, it is often wetted with a little Water, to make 
work the more quickly: | | 
s By this Remark may be explicated why the | Lapis infernalis, 
hich is a Silver filled with the Edges of Spirit Nirre, has not ſo 
iolent an Effect as ſublimate Corroſive ; becauſe the Parts of Silver 
Pe no ſuch Aptitude to -rowl to. and fro, and to riſe, as thoſe 
f Mercury have; for which Reaſon it is likewiſe, that ir does not 
nuke ſo great an Eſchar as the Sablimate, although it does contain 
it leaſt as much Spirit of Nirre as the other. 60.333 4 
And thus a Reaſon may be given why even ſix Grains of Cryſtals 
df Silver may be given by Mouth without any Danger, when. as 
ot two Grains of Sublimate can be given without a manifeſt Dan» 
er, becauſe the Cryſtals of the Moon have not that circular Mo- 
Pon in their Parts as Sublimate has, all their Tendency is only down- 
Fords, and all that they can do is, to urge by their. Acidity. 
When Sublimste Corroſive is diſſolved in Lime water, the Water 
preſently turns yellow, as is ſeen in the Phagcdenick Mater, and it 
oles ſo much of its Corrofive Quality, that it may be given in- 
idly after that, without fear of poiſoning ; I will nor offer a 
eaſon 
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Rexfon for the Change of the Colour, but will leave that to thoſe 
who have more leiſure to conſider the particular Texture and Dif. 
poſition of Pores, which the Mon then has, by means of the 
Acids and Lime, ſo as to make it reflect and modifie W other. 


1 
wiſe, and to give it the Appearance of yellow, when before it ] 
was white. I ſhall only  fay,' That the Lime-water does dulcifie . 
and diminiſh the Force of the Sablimate; for the Particles of Line , 
mix with it, and ſtrike off the Points of the Sublimate, in which ity - 
Corxofwe Nature or Quality lies. * e- i 

Thoße who kave thought fit co criticize upon what I have faid g 
about the Effects of E would, methinks, have fpoken more I 
to the purpoſe than they have done, if they hed qbjeted to me I; 
one Ditkculty that I have made my ſelf ſince the firſt Edition of 1 
my Book, and which has ſeemed to me to be the greateſt that A 
can be made on this Subject. It is this : If the Mercury that is gi. 4 
ven in order to raiſe a Flux, does join with the acid Salt of our 8 
Humours, and ſo does make a ſoblimate Corroſoue, after the ſame 
Manner as it does in the Matraſs, when it is mixt with Salt and N. 
Vtriol; this Sublimate of the Body cannot be well made fo long te; 
as there is any watry Humour in the Part, wherein the Mercwy is * 


mixt with the acids; juſt as none of it can be made in a Matraſs, 
until all the Phlegm that's in it is evaporated ay. Now it i co. 


not to be conceived, that there ſhould ever happen ſuch a Deſicc» MSc. 
tion of Humours to the Body, for it would be- corroded by the the 
Mercury fo loaded with acids, before it could ſublizre. to 


To anſwer this ObjeQtion, I ſay, that although I have made 248 | 
Compariſon between the Sublimation of Mercury that's made in the Art 


Body, and that which is done in a Matraſs; nevertheleſs there is 7 
this Difference between them, That the firſt is not only made with the 
Salt extremely volatile, but is likewiſe aſſiſted or carried on by * 
the Motion of the Humours, with all their Humidity, up to the T 
Head, whereas this other is made with #xt Salta, whoſe Acidity 1! lee 
fo ſtrongly rooted in the earthy Part, that it cannot be ſeparated ile 
from it, without a very conſiderable Fire. ff © 

Nor muft we think that the Mercury in the Body is loaded wit) 8:11 
as many and as ſtrong Acids, as that in the Matraſs ; for if it were — 
fo, it would carry Deſtruction, and cauſe a Gangreve, whereſceve: Wea; 


it came; but it is enough, that its Pores are in part impregnated 
with them, ſufficient to diminiſh a little of irs Volatility, and 
cauſe thoſe Prickings and Pains which do happen during the 56 
vari, * i is 

Becauſe ſublimate Corroſioe is fo great a Poiſon, J have thought i 
not amiſs to ſpeak here of the Counterpoiſons that may be given Nome 
ſuch Perſons who by Misfortune have taken it, But leſt ſome mi nd; 
imagine, that one and the ſame Antidote can ſerve for all ſorts n th 
Poiſons, as the Mountebanks, and Sellers of Orvietan do pretend, 101 lik 
indeavour to perfwade; I hall ſay ſomething of Poiſons, 1er ſe 
their Differences. (:4- find $i 

Whatſoever is able to break and deſtroy the Oeconomy of t left 


Body, and the orderly Connexion or Dexivation of Humour 0 
2 4 
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elſe to hinder the natural Courſe of the Spirits, is really a Poiſon. 

It may be taken, or received two ways; the one outward, as 

when the Peſtilence and many other malignant Diſeaſes (which do 

proceed from an infected Air) do ſeize upon a Man; or when 

one is bit or ſtung by venomous Beaſts. The other inward, as 
when a Man takes Arſenick, Sublimate, Hemlock, Woolf5-bane, & c. 

The ſame Poiſon does not kill all forts of Animals: as for Ex- 
ample, the Nux Vomics is a Poiſon to Dogs, and yet does many 
other Beaſts no hurt at all. The Smoke of Tobacce does kill Vipers in 
a very little Time, although there is hardly a Creature that has 
more Life than the 7jper, and that this Smoke will only give a 
little purging to other Creatures. The Water in which Quick-ſilver 
has been infuſed will kill Worms, and 2 does good to other 
Animals. &rſenick ſoon kills a Man, and many other Creatures; 
and it will only purge 'a Woolf, and render him more lively than 
he was before. | 

All theſe different Effects can only proceed from a Diverſity of 
Natures, and a Difference of Humours ; for that which is able ro 
rear on deſtroy one ſort, will cauſe only a light Fermentation 
in others. 

We muſt conſider two ſorts of Effects in Poiſons ; the one does 
coagulate the Blood by degrees, as that of the Yiper, the Tarantula, 
© Scorpion, Hemlock, Woolts-bane, c. and whereas theſe do hinder 
the Motion of the Spirits by this Coagulation, the Animal falls in- 
Wto Convulſions, and dies ſoon after: much after the ſame Manner 
" it happens when ſome acid Liquor is ſyrenged into a Vein, or 

rtery. 

The others, ſuch as Sublimate, and Arſenick, do tear and excoriate 
he Viſcera by their pungent Salts, until they come to gangrene, 
nd then they die. | 

The Medicines which are very properly given to obviate the 
\ccidents cauſed by the firſt Poiſons I now mentioned, are vola- 
ile Salts, Treacle, Mithridate, Orvietan, and an infinite Number 
df other Remedies of this kind. Yipers Fleſh, and the Fleſh of 
Scorpions, do cure the Poiſon themſelves do give, as I ſhall ſhew 
Eereafter, when I come to ſpeak of the Vper. And hereupon the 

Reader will nct take it amiſs, if I give him a ſhort Story that is 
ery pertinent ta this Subject. 

ne Day I put two living Scorpion into a Glaſs-Bottle, and 
hen added a little Mouſe to their Company. Which Mouſe run- 
ling over the Scorpions, provoked them to bite her till ſhe cried 
dut. Half a Quarter of an Hour after, I ſaw her die of Convulſions. 
ome Hours after this, I threw in another Mouſe (a little bigger 
nd more active than the firſt) to the ſame Scorpions, She leapt up- 
In the Scorpions as the other had done before, and was bit by them 

like Manner, ſhe cried aloud, and was ſo provoked to revenge 
er ſelf, that ſhe eat up both th: Scorpions, leaving only the Head 
dthe Tail. I would needs obſerve the End of this Tragedy; 
left the Mouſe in the Bottle four and twenty Hours, and — 
Il that Time ſhe had not the ö bf being hurt, an 
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was only Concerned at the being impriſoned. I intended to have 
diſſected her, in order to ſee whether there were no Change in the 
Parts, or in the Blood: But a Stander by happening to take yp 
the Bottle too careleſly let it fall, and broke it, ſo the Mouſe eſca. 
ped, Now the volatile Salts which were in the Scorpions Fleſh, 
might be ſaid by their active Power to hinder the Coagulation of 
the Blood, which would ſoon have been in the Veins of the Mouſe, 
after ſhe was bit; but let every Body explicate this Experiment ac. 
2 WW his own Principles, I ſhall reſume the Thread of my 
 Piſcourſe. ©: x T Ain 0 
It ſeems very probable, that the Small- Pox, the Plague, malig. 
nant Fever, and many ſuch like Diſeaſes, which are | occaſioned by 
an infectious Air, or the Corruption of Humours; I ſay, it is very 
robable, that they do contain an acid, which acts much after the 
— Manner as the coagulating Poiſons I have been ſpeaking of, 
but a little more ſlowly, ſo that there is leſs Danger, becauſe 
there 'is more 'Time for applying the Remedies: And moreover, 
the Spirits are often ſtrong enough for deſtroying the Coagulations 
which they occaſion in the Blood and Humors. However, the 
ſame Remedies, which are uſed againſt coagulating Poiſons, arc 
uſed very ſucceſsfully againſt theſe Diſeaſes. = 
The Remedies which ought to be given to obviate the Effet 
of » Arſenick, Sublimate, and other corroſive Poiſons, are of a contrary 8 
Nature to thoſe I now mentioned ; for inſtead of agitating the 2 
Maſs of Blood, and adding new Heat to all the Body, as thoſe do, 0 
theſe muſt calm and quiet the violent Agitation of Humours, and 


ſweeten the Acrimony of its Salts, | I 
Therefore you muſt, ſo ſoon ax you can, make the Patient take 

a Porringer of old Oil of Oliver, in veder to make him vomit ; freſ N 

Butter, Fat, and all un&tuous things, may very properly be given, tl 

becauſe they do not only purge away the Poiſon both upward: 0 


and downwards, but likewiſe (which is a thing very conſiderable) 
they conſiſting of unctuous ſlimy Parts, do blunt and dull the Edge le 
of thoſe Salts which remain of them in the Body. You muſt l. b. 
terwards make him drink warm Milk, and continue the Uſe of i in 
ſeveral Days, after which you muſt purge him. Cc 
The Effect of ſublimare Corroſive is much quicker than that of 
Avrſenick, becauſe its Acids being preſently ſet to work by the Het 
of the Body, and by the Volatility of Mercary, do tear and cut in 
Pieces all that is in their way. Wherefore if Remedies be not 
immediately given, after the Poiſon is taken, the Perſon is in! 
moſt deplorably dangerous Condition. | 5 
What has been here ſaid does ſhew, that it is exceeding neteſſ. 
ry for a _ to underſtand the Nature of the Poiſons which alt M 


taken, before he preſume ro give a Counter-Poiſon, or Antidots, ry 
and that a” Box of Orvieran muſt not be eſteemed a ſure Antidot un 
in all Caſes. 4 Po 


And hence it is plain, that if the Quacks and Mountebanks, ue do 
ſnew upon Stages, ſhould offer to take Sublimate, or Arſenic > 
Mouth, in order to try the Vetzue of their Remedies, as they — in 
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tend to do, all the Mithridate they have would never be able to 
ve them. And ſuppoſing they did not underſtand their Leger- 
demain Tricks well enough, but ſhould be conſtrained to ſwallow 
ſuch Poiſons as theſe, you muſt not think them ſuch Fools as to 
keep to the Remedy they recommend, Which would be ſure to 
do nothing elſe but increaſe their Miſery by irs acrimonions Hear: 
They would have recouſe to the Oil, and other fat Subſtances, to 
avoid Death, which otherwiſe would certainly follow. FE 
The Vitriol is not indiſpenſibly neceſſary in the Compoſition of 
corroſive Sublimate ; for it may be made without this Mixture, 
rovided one uſes double the Gaar of decrepitated Salt. If, 
Fr Example, one mixes in a Marble or Glaſs-Mortar, one Part of 
Quick-filver with five Parts of decrepitated Salt, well pulverized, 
and the Mixture be put into a Phial, and given a Fire as uſual; 
it will prove a Sublimate Corroftve, which will be weaker, and 
not ſo white as the common Sublimate, and will in Figure reſem- 
ble a dulcified Syblimate : when pulverized, it will be lefs vola- 
tile than the ordinary ſort : As for its Efficacy upon the Fleſh, I 
have obſerved it leſs corrofive and painful, becaufe being deprived 
of the ſulphureous Acid of Vitriol, its Parts have leſs Motion 
and Sharpneſs. ; 

The Maſs which remains at the Bottom of the Phial, after. the 
Sublimation, will be of a Conſiſtence ſomewhat more compact 
and heavy than that which remains after the ordinary Sublimate, 
and leſs red, becauſe there is in it no Colcothar. 

This Sublimate prepared without Vitriol may ſerve ſmall Ope- 
rations, where the common Salt is uſed. : | 

Trial has been made to draw a Sublimate from the Mixture of 
Mercury and Vitriol, without adding Salt, but without Succeſs; 
the ſaline Points being more forceable and penetrating into the 
| Quick-filver. . 

According to theſe Experiments and Reaſonings, it ſeems need- 
leſs to uſe Vitriol in the Compoſition of Sublimate, becauſe it may 
be done only with Mercury and Salt; and becauſe that ſucceeds 
in all Caſes as the other; but the beſt that can be mad is after the 
common Manner I have deſcribed it. ** 


Sweet Sablimate, called Aquila Alba. 


Meet Sublimate is a Mere 7 reduced to a white g Maſs by ſome 
8 broken Edges of j N | | | 


Powder ſixteen Ounces of ſablimate Corroſive in a rþle or Glaſs 


Mortar; mix with it by little and little twelve Junces of Mereu- 
ry revived from Cinnabar: Stir this Mixture with a wooden Peſtle 
until all the Quick luer becomes imperceptible; then pur this gray 

owder into ſeveral Viols, or into a Matraſs, whoſe two Thirds 
9 remain, empty; place your Veſſel in Sand, and give but a little 
Fire at firſt, then augment ir unto the third Degree: Continue it 
in this Condition until your —_— is made, which uſually 
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happens in four or five Hours. Break your Viols, and fling 2 
way a little light Earth that is found at Bottom: Separate alſo 
that which ſticks to the Neck of the Viols, or the Matraſs, and 
keep it for Unguents againſt the, Itch, but gather up carefully all 
that is in the Middle, which is very White; and having powdered it, 
reſublime it in Viols or a Matraſs as before; ſeparate once more the 
Matter in the middle, and reſublime it in other Viols, as before, 
this third Time; laſtly, ſeparate the terreſtrious Matter at the 
Bottom, and the Fuliginous that lies in the Neck of the Viol, 
and keep the Sublimate that is in the middle, for it is ſufficiently 
dulcified. There will be twenty fix Ounces and a half of it. Its 
Uſe is for all ſorts of venereal Dilcaſes, it opens Obſtructions, and 
kills the Worms, the Doſe is from fix unto thirty Grains in Pills; 
it purges gently by Stool. | 
ff ou ſublime it again twice or thrice, its purgative Virtue 
will be loſt, and it will become more diſpoſed to at by Trans 
ſpiration, than by Salivation. | 
But if, on the contrary, you are content with two Sublimationg, 


ch will prove more purging than that which has been ſublimed 


REMARKS 


You muſt obſerve never to powder ſublimate Corroſive in a Mor 
tar made of Metal, becauſe it would corrode it, and carry of 
ſome Part, which would ſpoil the Operation ; Glaſs, Marble, and 
Stone Mortars are more convenient, becauſe they can communi- 
cate no ill Impreſſion to the Matter. | 

Several Authors, who have given a Deſcription of the ſwert 
Sublimate, inſiſt, that we ſhould mix with the corroſive Sublimate 
an equal Weight of running Mercury, till it be entirely extinguiſt- 
ed therein, and till no Globules appear in the ſame : This Method 
would be the beſt, if it were practicable; for the more one changes 
the corroſive Sublimate with Quick-filver, the. more it will be 
ſweetned by the dividing and abſorbing its Points; but the co!- 
roſive Sublimate cannot receive more than ſome Quantity of the 
running Mercury: And if you ſublime this Matter, one part of 
the ſuperfluous Quick-filver will be diſſipated by the Fire, and the 
other will remain running upon the Sublimate, from which i 
muſt be ſeparated : For if you leave the ſame therein, in the follos- 
ing Sublimations, this crude Mercury will entirely diſſipate it ſelf 
through the Neck of the Veſſel. I have even try'd, by making the 
ſweet Sublimate in the Manner I have deſcribed, to make a litt 
more of the running Mercury, to enter into the ſecond Sublime 

tion; I have mixed the ſame very exactly in a Mortar with tl 

N Matter, but in the Operation it is entirely ſeparatel 
it. 

When a Matraſs is uſed for this Operation, half its Neck mul 
be cut off before-hand ; for when it is performed in common Mr 

traſſes, à great Part of the Fuliginous Matter not being able t. 
riſe high enough, falls down again on the Sablimate, and h 620 a 
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from becoming ſweet, becauſe this Fuliginoſity contains the more 
acrimonious Part, whereas it will eaſily fly out of Viols, or Ma- 
traſſes with a ſhort Neck. Two thirds of each Veſſel muſt re- 
main empty, otherwiſe the Mercury, which rarifies like a Spirit, 
would be apt to break them. That which ſticks ro the Neck of the 
Viols being too acrimonious to be uſed inwardly, may ſerve for 
Ointments againſt the Itch and Tetters. | 

Sweet Sublimate riſes more eaſily than the Corroſove, becauſe it is 
Jeſs loaded with acids. Three Hours of a good Fire would be ſufs 
ficient to perfect the Sublimate, but it is not enough ro ſublime the 
Matter. It is alſo requiſite to let it circulate for ſome Hours in 
the Matraſs or Noli, that the acid Points of the ſublimate Corroſive 
-may rencounter the Mercurial Globules, and be blunted by them. 
| The Powder that is put into the Vol, or Matraſs, ſhould be Bray, 
becauſe the Quick-ſilver, which is only rudely and ſuperficially ſe- 

arated; does give it its Colour: but in the Sublimation it receives 
a White Colour, becauſe then the Parts of Mercary are well rarified 
and mixed with the acid Points of the ſublimare Corroſove, which 
diſpoſe them to reflect the Light on all Sides: For this Cauſe the 
Matter which 'is twice ſublimated is whirer than that which is 
only once, and that which is ſublimared thrice is yet whiter; for 
tho the Acids be blunted in the firſt Sublimations, yet the — 
ments of their Points do enter the Pores of the Mercury, and divi 
it into inſenſible Parts. 

The Sublimate fixes about the Noli or Matraſs like .a hard Stone, 
becauſe the Acids have incorporated with the Globules of Mercury, 
and become one Subſtance with it. If the Fire has been but indif⸗- 
ferently hot, the S»b/imate will be one half as ſolid as a Stone, 
and the other a rarified, very white Matter; it imports little in 4M 
what Manner it is formed, provided that the Matter has been 
well ſublimed ; and that being put upon the Tongue, it makes 14 
no Impreſſion of Tartneſs or Sharpneſs; nevertheleſs the ſolid Sub- | LBS : 
limate is ordinarily more eſteemed than the other, becauſe ha- ll „ 
ving been more agitated by the Fire, its acid Points have been 
more bruiſed or broke. 

The ſublimate that is made in a Matraſs, loſes half an Ounce 
each ſublimation ; ſo that an Ounce and half is loſt in three times, 
when the Operation is done. 

Six Drachms of ſcorie, and light Earth are found at Bottom, and 
conſequently there are but two Drachms of Matter carried - o 
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each ſublimation. But if you try this Operation in Viols, the ſub 
mate loſes half an Ounce more, as having a larger Aperture to 
our at, than in a Matraſs or long Neck: And there will be found 
an Ounce of ſcorie and Earth. 

It ſeems alittle ſtrange at firſt that ſo ſtrong a Poiſon as ſubli- 14 
date Correſſve ſhould be reduced into ſo mild a Remedy, by the T1498 
Addition of nothing but Mercury, But you ought to wonder no 1% 
longer, 'when you conſider that thoſe Spirits which cauſed the 

Ba Corroſion were then ſhut up in a ftrait Room, but being now di- | 
vided, and enlarging their Quarters, cannot in reaſon ac with ſuch WH i; 
0 Force gl es 
' : 1 Ws 2 
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Force; beſides, that by the repeated Action of Fire, the ſubtillcr 
Part of their Points is blunted: againſt the Body of Mercury. This 
may be. obſerved from the Figure of the Parts of the ſweet ſlli- 
mate ; for the Points of it are much groſſer by far than thoſe of 
ſublimate Correſive. 1 3 - V2 a 
The purgative Quality of ſweet ſublimate does; conſiſt in the 
Acids that remain; wherefore if you . ſhould ſublime it twice or c 
thrice more, the Sublimate would not be at all purgative, but on. A 
ly ſudorifick. And it is then more proper to raiſe a Flux with than 
ir was before; for having loſt thoſe Salts which by irritating the A 
Stomach and Guts did render e it is the more diſpoſed tl 
& at 
0 
oY 
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for Rarefs tion in the Body, ſo to. join with the Ferment of 
venereal Tumors. 1 | . 

If inſtead of twelve Ounccs of Quizk-filver only ten ſhould be 
mixed with ſixteen Ounces of ſublimate Corroſrue, after three Subli- 
mations, the ſallimate will be more.cryſtalline and more purgative 


than it ought ; becauſe the Acids of the ſublimate Corraſive, not ha- 8 
ving Matter enough to rariſie them, and conſequently to break G 
their Points, would retain almoſt the ſame Figure and Fineneſs 8 
which they had before, and would excite a purgative Fermentation 01 
in the Body with far more violent Gripes ; for the ſublimate Corri= n 
ſeve is only dulcified by a Mixture of Alkali, and the Mercury be- a1 
comes an Alkali here. * 7 P! 
I I ſee ſmall Advantage in ſtudying to render the ſweet ſublimats - 
urgative by Stool; nay, it ſeems to me, that giving it this Qua- 
ity, they turn it from its chief Uſe, which is, to ſearch through fa 
the-Body for. all the hurtful acid ſalts, and to draw them forth with 05 
it either by Perſpiration, or by Stool, cr by Urin, or by Salivati- 
on: for by rendering it purgative, the Acids which it contains th 
determine its Motion downwards by Stool, and do allow it neither W 
. ſufficient. Lime nor Volatility to diſtribute it ſelf through the ſe- C 
veral Parts cf the Body. Moreover ſeeing a great Part of the Pores be 


of this Mercury are already filled with the Acids of the ſublimate 
Corroſeve, there is little or no room left for thoſe that are in the 
Body. I think therefore that the Mercurius Dulcis, made as I have 
deſcribed it, with the Mixture of twelve Ounces of crude Mercury, 
with ſixteen Ounces of ſublimate 2 is much better, tho it 
be not ſo purgative as that in which there are put only ten Ounces 
of unprepared Mercury to ſixteen Ounces of the other: | 
I ſay the fame thing of the ſweet. ſublimate, which has been only 
ſublimated twice; the Acids of this (it is true) have been enough 
rarified, but they have not been ſufficiently blunted ; therefore this 
ſublimate is ſtill more purgative, than what has been ſublimed 
thrice, Many boaſt much of the purgative Quality of the ſublimere, 
in venerea] Diſtempers ; but when there is need of purging on 
. theſe Occaſions, there wants not other Purgatives, which oY be 
more ſafe than this ſublimate 3 for the Acrimony which comes from 
the Corroſive ſublimate is ſtill to be ſuſpeded. Sweet ſublimate ma) 
be mixed with Purgatives, and it is R's done without any Ha 
zard, and does produce a, better Effect than the other. The 
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The Name of un Alba has been given to the ſweet Sublimaze, 
by Reaſon of its Volatility, which in ſome Manner reſembles the 
Flight of a Bird, and becauſe of its white Colour. Otherwiſe it 
would have been proper to adapt another Name to this Preparation 
than that of Sublimate, which frightneth the Patients. 

If one will convert the ſweet Sublimate into Powder, it will be 
convenient to do it in a Mortar of Marble or Glaſs, and not 
E for though it be not capable of corroding the Metal, as 
the Corroſtve Sublimate could do, it always takes a yellowiſh Colour, 
according as the Peſtle beats upon it ; which only proceeds from 
the different Texture given to the inſenſible Parts of the Matter, 
and which doth not prejudice its Quality. However, if this Colour 
occaſions any Diſlike, and a Perſon has a mind to avoid it, the.ſweet 
Sublimate may be reduced into a moſt ſubtle Powder, or to Flowers, 
by the following Method. . 4 

Fill a third Part, or half a Retort of Glaſs,” with ſweet Sublimate 
groſly pulverized, put it into a Sand Furnace, and adapt thereto a 
Globe of Glaſs, pierced on one Side with a very ſmall Hole, which 
Side is to be placed uppermoſt, when joyned to the Retort; lute 
or cover with Clay the Joints, and make a gradual Pire in the Fur- 
nace, to thè Third Degree; continue the ſame in this Condition, 
and all the _ Sublimate will paſs in white Flowers into the Reci- 
pient, which, if it were not pierced; would "burſt ; only a ſmall 
da of the Matter will be diſſipated through the little Hole: 

heſe Flowers muſt be ſeparated from the Recipient by ſhaking the 
ſame; they have the ſame Vertues with the ordinary ſweet Sublimate, 
except that they are Teſs purgative. 3 acts pron 

If out of Curiofity you wet the pulverized fweer Sublimat?, with 
the volatile Spirit of Sa! Armonieck, it will take a black Colour, and 
when dry'd, will become of a gray brown. This changing of the 
Colour happens, becauſe the volatile Salt, which is in the Spirit, 
being a very penetrating Alali, has broke the Points which remain- 
ed in the ſweet Sublimate, and having made the Matter more porous, 
has given it a Diſpoſition to receive and tranſmit the Light, in order 
to produce the black, which is properly a Privation of Colour. 
This volatile Salt has not given any ill Effect to the ſweer Subli- 
vate; on the other Hand, it has ſdmething more ſweetned the 

ſame, and rendred it more proper to a& by Tranſpiration. Its 
black Colour cannot be diſſipated by Lotion. | 

If one employs in the Operation of the ſweet Sublimate, the Corro- 
ſve Sublimate made with Yitr/o!, ſome Circumſtances may be obſerved 
ſomewhat different from thoſe which ordinarily happen. Firſt, the 
Corroſive common Sublimate, inſtead of incorporating with, or receiv- 
ing the 3 Parts of its Weight of crude Mercury, as has been men- 
tioned, the ſame cannor rake up more'than half its Weight, which 
apparently comes to paſs, becauſe the Sublimate made without Y7tr/ol 
contains not ſo many ai as the othet; for on this Occaſion the 
de involve the crude Mercury. In the Second Place, this Sublimate 
never proves ſo white as the other: Its Colour, after the — 5 

© ug? 1 | "$35 4. &t. F . & ew, 4 > 5 8 4 ub 
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-Sublimations, inclines ſomewhat to gray; and it is yet as 
ſweerned by a tolerable Quantity of crude Mercury, which it hig 
taken up or abſorbed, as the ordinary Corroſive Sublimate is by 
much Feger ; becauſe it has received as much thereof as it coul 
contain; for this Impregnation, or Mixture of the Mercury, cauſe; 
the ſweetning of the Sublimate. | | 3 | 
Mercury prepared, any Way whatſoever, ought to be taken inwary. 

Þ no other Way than in Pills, but by no Means in Potion, fo 
Te ſhould ſtick in the Gums, and ſo ſpoil and looſen the 
4 £ELN, 1 | : 


Pauacea Mercurialis, 


HIS is a Sublimatc dulcified by many Sublimations, and by 
the Spirit of Wine. a Jy 4 | 
Take what Quantity you pleaſe of ſweet Sublimete, prepared 2 

I have deſcribed it. Beat it into Powder in, a glaſs or marble Mor. 
tar, and put it inte a Matraſs, whoſe three fourths are empty, and 
from which you have cut off the half of its Neck. Set this Mz 
traſs in a Furnace upon à Sand- bath, and put under it at fir: 
- ſmall Fire for an Hour to warm the Matter gently : Then augment 
the Fire by little and little until the third Degree, and continue it 
ſo for about five Hours, during which Time the Matter will ſub 
limate. Leave the Veſſel to cool, and then break it. Caſt aw 
(as uſeleſs) a little of the light red Earth which is at the Bottom, 
and ſeparate from the Glaſs all your Sublimate: reduce it again 
into Powder, and ſublimate it in a Matraſs as before. Repen 
heſe Sublimations ſeven Times, changing your Matraſs ever 
ime, and caſting away the light Earth, After this beat your 
Sublimate into a fine Powder in a Marble, 7 it into a Glaſs Cu- 
curbit, and pour upon it the Spirit of Wine Alkoholized fou 
Fingers Height, cover the Cucurbit with its Head, and leave tit 
Matter thus to ſteep for fifteen Days, ſtirring it frequently vit 
an Ivory Slice. After this, place your Cucurbit upon the Balu 
Marie, or Balneum Vaporis, fit a Receiver to the Noſe of the Alem- 
bick, lute the Joints carefully with a wet Bladder, and by a mode. 
| rate Fire diſtil all the Spirit of Wine, Then let all the Veſſ 
| cool, and unlute them, and you will find the Panarea at the Botton 
| of the Cucurbit ; if it be not dry enough, you may dry it by ! 
{mall Fire of Sand, ſtircing it with an Ivory or Wooden Slice u 
the fame Cucurbir, till it turn into a Powder, which you mi 
48 keep in a Glaſs Veſlel. 
„ It is a good Remedy againſt all venereal Diſtempers, Rheum 
[| tiſms, Obftruftions, Scurvy, King's Evil, Impoſthumes, Tetter, 
I the Itch, Scurffs, Worms, the Afcarides, and old Ulcers. Il. 
| Doſe is from ſix Grains to two Scruples, made into a Bolus © 
1 Conſerve of Roſes. 5 | | 
| The Panaces Mercurialis may alfo be made up into Pills, will 
| Gum Tragacanth, and ſo kept, It is ea. ĩe to ſwallow it 171 0 
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3% REMARKS. . | 

This Name Hansea, comes from the Greek Words r and au, 
whence is derived aurvaleia, that ig Remedium Univerſale, an Uni- 
verſal Medicine; or it comes from the Word Ws all, and from 

the Verb dx h to heal, quaſi omnia ſanans. 
I have given the Reaſon in my Remarks upon the ſweet Sublimate 
why the Matraſs ſhould have a ſhort Neck, and why ſo much of 
it ſhould be void. Two or three Hours of Fire would be ſuffi» 
cient for ſublimating all the Matter. But it is good to continue 
it longer, that the Parts of the Sablimate may rarific and circulate 
in the Matraſs ; for by this Means what remains of the Points of 
the acids are blunted, and by frequent Sublimations they . are re- 
duced into ſo ſmall and ſo ſoft Pieces, that they cannot further 
prick; wherefore, the oftner it is ſublimared, it is the leſs pur- 
gative. 8 F. a | 
The light Earth is a Part of the Remainder of the Sublimate 
= Corroſive, which this Sublimate had carried along with it, and which 
s ſeparated from it every Sublimation; wherefore we always find 
more in the firſt than in the laſt: Ir has its red Colour from the 


j Calcin'd Vitrial, and it is truly only a Caput Mortuum. The Mercury 
i is loaded with all the acids that the Earth could contain, and there- 


fore it is ſo very light. It was ſa well mixed in the Sublimations, 
that it did not appear; but being rariſed by the Fire, it ſepa- 
rates and precipitates to the Bottom of the Matraſs. It may ſerve 
outwardly for the Itch and Tetters, mingled in Pomatum; bur 
ſeeing the Sublimate it ſelf is much better on this Occaſion, there- 
fore it is not uſed. % Ms 

Afrer the third Sublimation of the ſweet Sublimate, there is no 
more Occaſion to look for Fuliginoſities, the Powder which ſticks 


f on the Neck of the Matraſs is as white and as ſweet as the other 
he Sublimate, and all muſt be mixed together. The Matter is more 
th and more volatilized by the reiterated Sublimations ; for I have 
* always obſerved that the latter are ſooner done than the former, 
* This Volatilization is one of the principal Cauſes why the Panaces' 
to, cauſes a greater Salivation than the ſweer Sublimate; for its natural 
el Determination makes it to elevate ir ſelf more towards the 
on 


ead. | 
Theſe Nine Sublimations, which I have deſcribed for this Ope- 
ration, together with the Three appointed for the ſweet Sublimate, 
do in all make Twelve, which are ſufficient to deſtroy the Acids 
of the Sublimate Cerro ve, and to render the Matter ſweet, that is, 
to deprive it of its Acrimony : but in Caſe there ſhould ſtill remain 
ſome Points not ſufficiently blunted, therefore 1 ſteep the Sublimare, 
ter it is powdered, into the Spirit of Wine, for uniting and in- 
pogling all the Parts together, and I leave all in Digeſtion for 
teen Days, ſtirring it now and then, that this ſulphureous Spirit 
may have Time enough to penetrate into the Pores of the Subli- 


mate. 
The 
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tient, it ſweetens them, and ſtops their Action; there 
good for Obſtructions, for Impoſthumous S wellings, for commonly 
theſe Diſeaſes are fed by an acid Humour, which coagulates in the 


415 4 Courſe of Chymiftry. | 
The Balneum Paporis, or Balneum Marie,. are only proper for draw: 
ing off the Spirit of Wine; for if the Balneum Arene were uſed, 


— — 


it would break the Cucurbit, becauſe the Matter is weighty, and 
lies at the Bottom, ſo that the igneous Particles cannot” paſs with 


ſufficient Force, This Spirit of Wine, which is thus diſtilled, 


muſt not be thrown away, but ,preſerved-for a like Operation, 
If one will not take the Pains to diſtil the Spirit of Wine, there 


"needs no more than to ſeparate the ſame by Inclination, for it wil 


not carry off with it any ſenſible Part of the Panacea, which I have 
experienced by diſtilling this Spirit of Wine, for nothing wil 
remain at the Bottom of the Veſſel; and by weighing the Pans 
after having been dry'd, for nothing of its Weight was diminiſhed. 
If in this Operation you have uſed ſeventy Ounces of the ſweet 
Sublimate, you ſhall have ſixty two Ounces of Panaces. 

You may reduce the ſame into fine white Flowers, as I have id 


Of the ſweet Sublimare. 


You may likewiſe render the ſame black, by wetting it with 4 
little volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, as has been mentioned con- 
cerning the ſweet Sublimate. FRED 


The Mucilage of Gum: Tragacanth may be more conveniently 


uſed for making the pulverized Paxacea into à Paſte or Dough, 
and afrerwards to reduce the ſame into Grains or ſmall Pills, for 
this Mucilage as glutinous, is proper to unite its Parts, and inca. 
pable of communicating any Quality to it; but no more of this 
is to be uſed than what is ny for if too much be employ- 
ed, the Pills will be too hard, ſo that they will be difficultly dil- 
ſolved in the Bowels, and the Patient, who has ſwallowed the ſame, 
will caſt out ſome by Stool in the ſame Form they were taken, 
without having produced. any Effect: This I have obſerved to 


Happen with Reſpe& to certain ſmall Pills of the Panaces, which 


have been moſt hard and ſolid, that ir has required Pain to ſmooth 
and make them perfectly round, and alſo to make them ſhine like 
ſmall Pearls, in Order to render them agreeable to the Sight. lt 
is commendable to make a Remedy, both as ſightly and as efficz 
cious as poſſible. \ . 
The Mercurial Panaces works by Extinction, by Tranſpiration, by 
Salivation, and by Purgation. 
It worketh by Extinction, when uniting with the acid Humor, 
which it rencounters in great Abundance in the Body of the P.. 
fore it is vel) 


ſmall Veſſels, and ſtops them; but when the Cauſe of it is taken 
away, che Remainder of the Humour is eaſily diſſolved. 


It worketh by Tranſpiration, for being driven by the Heat af 


the Body it paſſes through the Pores, and carrfes out with it the 
noxious Humours. Thus it cures Tetters, the Itch, old Ulct5 


and Rheumatiſms. 
| 
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It worketh by Salivation, when together with the acid Salts, with. 
which it is impregnated, it is ſublimated towards the Head, where 


tit openeth the ſalival Veſſels of the Mouth, by raiſing in it ſmall 


Blifters, as I have explained heretofore : Bur it is fit to be ob- 
ſerved, That it does not operate this Way fo ſtrongly as Frictions. 
The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Pores of the Panaces being al- 
ready half filled with the acids that were in the Sublimate, cannot. 
admit ſo many acids of the Body as the crude Mercury doth, which 

is uſed in Frictions à for Quickſibver receives acids only according 
to the Number and Quantity of its empty Pores: And ſeeing it is 

Corroſive in Proportion to the Points of the entire acids which it 

contains; therefore it cannot be expedted, that the Panacea ſhould” 
be ſo ſharp, or occaſion ſuch Salivation as Frifions. 41 21 

Finally, It purgeth partly by Fermentation, which the broken 
Pieces that remain in the Mercury do raiſe, and partly by the Preci- 
pitation cauſed by the fixed Salts, which it meets with in the Body: 
For the moſt Part it purges little or none at all, and therefore it is 
of a different Nature from Aquila Alba, which is very purgative. 

The Panares excites a Salivation much ſooner than ſweet Sublimate, 
becauſe being leſs determined downwards, it is more eaſily ſubli- 
mated towards the Head; for nothing hinders Salivation ſo much 
as purging. bod) ben 

o cauſe a Salivation by Panaces alone, the following Method is 
to be obſerved. Firſt, The ſick Perſon muſt be prepared by Purg- 
ing, Bleeding, and Bathing, as is uſual' on thefe Occaſions. Then 
you muſt begin with Ten Grains, making him take ſo much in 
the Morning, and as much at Night. The next Day give him 
Fifteen Grains in the Morning, and as much at Night. The third 
Day, Twenty in the Morning, and as much at Night. The fourth 
Day, Twenty Five, both in the Morning and at Night. The fifth 

ay, Thirty; and ſo continue to augment the Doſe until there be 
a copious Salivation, and thereafter keep it running, by giving 
every ſecond or third Day Twelve Grains. Now, ſeeing the Salt- 
vation that is raiſed by this Means is not ſo ſtrong as that which 
is occaſioned by Friftions, it is proper to continue it longer, and ſo 
to compleat the Cure, it will be neceſſary to draw it out for thirty 
Days, or thereabouts. 

Many Perſons prefer the Uſe of Panaces to Friftions, and tlie 
other Methods of exciting Salivation; becauſe it works gently, and 
is not liable to ſa many dangerous Accidents as Frictions, Fumiga- 
tions, and Plaſters. And indeed it may be ſaid, That this is the 
Method of curing the Pox, of all others the leaſt troubleſome ; 
for the Mouth is bur gently Ulcerated; the Lips and Tongue can 
move without much Pain, and the Jaws do not appear” much 
iwelled. Many alſo uſe the Panaces while they go about their 
Buſineſs, without ſo much as keeping within Doors; for if they 
have but a ſmall Flux, they only ſpit: and if they feel the Sali- 
vation come too ſwift upon them, they preſently take a Purge, 
which ſoon tempers it, by precipitating a Part of the Mercury: They 

g— C444 Io & 12 . N 5 32 4. Con- 


158 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
continue this fmall Salivation for Three Months, Purging now ind 
then by Stool, and taking alſo at ſome Times Tartar Emericł. 
Theſe Methods are good for curing Venereal Pox, which are 
weak and doubtful, as it is very common ; Rheumitiſms which 
proceed from the Pox, old Ulcers, Letters, the King's-Evil when 
firſt broke out, and many other Diſeaſes. But when the Pox is 
deeply fixed, and has ſpread its Malignity through many Parts of 
the Body, when there appear Lumps, Puſtules withia Scurf, virulent 
and filthy Ulcers, when the Skin falls off, when the Perſon feels 
great Pain. in the Head and Joynts, when he is fad, heavy, and 


benummed, when he hath dangerous Hemorrhoids, and that Chan. 


kers do appear in ſeveral Places; In a Word, when it is certain there 
is a true thorough Pox, becauſe of a Gonorrhea or a Chanker, or 4 
Poulain, I then ſind by Experience, that the ſureſt Way of curing 
is, to cauſe a good and ſtrong Salivation according to the uſual 
Method of Friftions, the Patient being firſt prepared x bleeding, 
purging, and bathing. © For we have often ſeen. that thoſe who uſed 
the Panacea, were only half cured, and ſo werg conſtrained to have 
Recourſe to new Remedies, either becauſe tiſt᷑ Salivation was not 
great, or of long enough Continuance, or becauſe. its Pores being 
already half filled, there was not Place ſufficieat for the other 804, 
which are the principal Cauſe of the Pox. | 
The Panaces may very properly, and with good Succeſs, be given 
the ſame Days that Friction is uſed, for it bringeth the Flux ſooner 
and more gently. By this Means alſo the Flux may be continued 
or augmented, as Occaſion requires, by giving a greater or ſmaller 
Dofe of it. | | | 
Panacea is commonly taken in ſmall Pills, made up with the 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacant h, like Sugar Plums, which may be eaſily 
ſwallowed without chewing. But ſometimes the Stomach is fo 
weak, that it can diſſolve nothing, and then the Pills are found 
whole and entire in the Excrements ; wherefore I adviſe rather the 
taking it in Powder, made up into a Bolus, with a little Conſerve. 
The Panacea may alſo be made up into Tablets, to be chewed by 
thoſe who can hardly be brought to ſalivate; for there are ſome 
Bodies fo hard to be moved, that eight or ten Friftions, and a great 
many T imes taking the Panacia, do not ſuffice to cauſe a Flux either 
in the Mouth or in the Womb. In that Cafe, we muſt nor perſiſt 
in the Uſe of Frictions; for Experience ſhews, that after a certain 
Number of Frictions, if a Salivation does not follow, it is but 
Waſte of Time to continue it: and beſides, it may occaſion ſome 
conſiderable Prejudice ; for the great Quantity of Mercury, which 
by that Means enters the Body, is capable of cauſing the Palſie in 
ſome Part, by ſtopping the Paſſage of the Spirits in the Nerves. 
his Accident is {0 much the more to be feared, when there is no 
ſenſible Evacuation. It is true, that probably a great Part of the 
Mercury wanting acids to fix it, paſſes by Tranſpiration, and carries 
away the ſubtil Part of the Venereal Poiſon: But then, when it 
doth ſo, it is commonly obſerved, that the Accidents ceaſe, and the 
ſick ſeems whole; and therefore it is to be preſumed, that 9 
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the Parent is not perfectly recovered, without a ſenfible Evacu- 
ation, there remains ſome conſiderable Quantity of Quick-ſilver im 
the Body. None ought therefore to uſe more than five Frictions: 
And if after theſe a Flux does not follow, the Patient muſt be 
made to take a Doſe of Tarrar Emetick, or ſome other Vomitive > 
Then he ſhould be pur into a Bath; 'and while he is there, be 
made to chew a Tablet of Panacea made up without Fire, in the 
Manner following. = J 


„ o 


Take an Ounce of Panacea, two Ounces of fine Sugar, a Scruple 


of Cinnamon, and as much of Florence Iris; pulverize them, and 


mix them all together in a Marble Mortar, with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, made into Orange Flow- 
er Water, compound a Paſte of theſe, make them up into ſmall 
Tablets of a Drachm Weight, which muſt be left to dry till there 
be occaſion of uſing them. If Fire be uſed for making theſe Ta- 
blets, the Paneces would evaporate, * nter 

I add the Iris and the Cinnamon, to give them a little Acrimony 
in the Mouth, which may help to open the Lymphatick Veſſels, 
nnd excite a Salivation. And if you deſire to have them yer a lit- 
tle hotter in the Mouth, you may put Ginger inſtead of Cinna- 


mon. = 
The Powder of Pangces may be alſo taken in the Volk of an Egg, 


_ White Precipitate of Mercury. 
W HTT E Precipitate is a Mercury diſſolved by Sprit of Nitre, and 
precipitated by Salt into a white Powder. 

Diſſolve in a Glafs-Cucurbir ſixteen Ounces of Mercury revived 
from Cinnobar with eighteen or twenty Ounces of Spirit of Nirre 3 
when the Diſſolution is made, pour upon it Salt-water filtrated, 
made of ten Ounces of Sea-falt in two Quarts of Water; add unto 
this about half an Ounce of the volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 
there will precipitate. a very white Powder, that you muſt leave 
for a ſufficient Time to fertle ; then having poured off the Water 
by Inclination, waſh it ſeveral Times with Fountain Water, and 
dry it in the Shade. It is uſed to raiſe a Flux with; it is alſo a lit- 
tle vomitive. The Doſe is from four to fifteen Grains in Pills. 
It is alſo uſed in Pomatums for Tetters and the Itch, from half a 
Drachm to two Drachms, for an Ounce of Pomatum. 


REMARKS. 


Although I do recommend eighteen or twenty Ounces of Spirit 
ef Nitre for the Solution of ſixteen Ounces of Mercury, yet you muſt 
ow that it is not very neceſſary to keep roo ſtrictly to this ſame 
Quantity, You may uſe either a little more, or a little leſs, ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Spirit, or according as it is more or 
leſs dephlegmated, I my ſelf do commonly uſe but an equal 
Weight of it with the Quick-/ilver, becauſe che Spirit of Nitri — 
| 1 in 
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160: A. Conrſe of Chymiſhyy.. f 
uſe-is exaBtly dephlegmated. ; You might likewiſe uſe: Ahn Fm 
inſtead- of Spirit of, Niete. * | 
The Doſe of white, Precipitate muſt; be leſs than that of ſweer 
Sublimate,-becauſe it retains more acid Spirits; but if you would 
ſublime} this Precipitate alone in a Matraſs, in a gradual Fire, you'll 
obtain a Sublimate as ſweet as the other; becauſe the Fire having 
ated upon ir, breaks maſt, of its Points, and then it may be given 
in as great a Doſe as ordihary Mercurius Dulcis. uin 
This ſweet Sablimare will be much like to that which is made 


" ' * 


wich a Mixture of Mercury and dry'd Salt, without Vitriol, and 
which has been ee have formerly ſaid; for it comes 
from a Preparation in Which Quick-ſilver nd Sea-ſalt have been 
joined : It is true, that his Serial has nf been uſeful therein 
29% Precipitant, and that the Precipitate has been waſhed ; but 
tho the Mercury has been ed, there will always remain ſome 
Portion of the Salt which has ſerved i0. Pregipſate the ſame, 
The Sublimate which rf Heen made with the white Precipi- 
tate elevates it ſelf eaſi 3 Ki y, a ſmall Quantity of light, yel. 
low, ſaltiſh, and uſeleſs, Powder, is ſeparated rom it, which falls to 
the Bottom of the Veſſel. This Sublimation may be reiterated 
once or twice; the =o will be a little diminiſhed each time; 
Tis probable, that this yellow and brackiſh Powder, which is ſe 
arated thence, and which came from the Salt which had remained 
in the white Precipitate, contributed to excite its vomitive Force, 
for when loſt by Sublimation, the Medicine ceaſes to vomit. 

The Precipitation of Mercury may be made with the Spirit of 
Falt, as well as the Salt in Subſtance. This is not ſo eaſily made 
as that of Biſmuth, becauſe the Pores of Mercury being ſmaller that 
thoſe, of . Biſmuth, do retain with more Force. the Acids which 
are fixt into it. Moreover a Hee being of a volatile Natur 
does remain ſuſpended in, tlie Liquor more eaſily than Biſmnt), 
enen é : 

It may well ſeem ſtrange that an acid Salt, ſuch as Sea-ſzlt, 
mould be able to precipitate that which the Acidity of Spirit of 
Nitrei had dilolved. 10 Abe this Difficulty, you muft know, 
that though our Senſes tell us that acids do all perform the ſame 
Effect, which is ro prick and to pierce, yet nevertheleſs they al 
do differ in the Figure of their Points; for according as they have 
received more or leſs Fermentation, they have alſo conſequentij 
their Points more ſubtle, ſharp, and light; and this is atteſted nt 
only by Taſte, but by the Sight alſo; for if you ſhould cryſtallize tht 
ſame Body, by diſſolving ſeveral Parts of it in ſeveral Veſle!s by 
Spirit of Salt, Spirit of . Nicre, Spirit of Ntriel, Spitit of Aim, and 
by Vinegar, you'li obſerve ſo many kinds of Cryſtals different in 
Figure, as there were different Diſſoſutions. The Cryſtals made b) 
. Vinegar will be more ſharp than thoſe prepared by Spitit of N.; 
thoſe: made by Spirit of Mare, will be ſharper than thoſe by the 
Spirit of Y7trio! ; thoſe made by Spirit of Vtriol, will be ſharpet 
than thoſe by the Spirit of Alem; but of all theſe Cryſtals, nors 
will be found to have groſſer Parts than thofe prepared by the 
Spirit | of Salt; for theſe Cryſtals do all retain the Figure of * 
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| A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 161 
tonſticuent Parts. This now being ſuppoſed, ir will be an ecaſie 
Matter to explicate our Precipitation, for tlie Salt or its Spirit con- 
taining Points more groſs or leſs delicate than thoſe of Spirit of 
Nitre, and falling on this Diſſolution, do move, joſtle, and eaſily 
break the Points impregnated with the Body of Mercury, and ſo 
make them let go their hold, whence it comes that Mercury preci- 
pitates by its own Weight. 
The ſame Principle may ſerve to explicate, why Lead diſſolved 
in Yinegar precipitates by means of the Spirir of Yieriol, or Salt. 
You muſt obſerve not to make the Water too ſalt; for then the 
at Quantity of Salt would hinder the Mercury from 3 
If your Mercury be exactly precipitated, there will be ſome ſma 
Augmentation of its Weight, becauſe of ſome acids broken off from 
the Spirit of Nitre which are entred into it: But as this Metal is 
volatile, and diſpoſed to riſe, it commonly happens, that the Wa- 
ter with which it is waſhed, earries off part of it, ſo that very often 
you do not recover the ſame Weight of Quick-filver which was uſed. 
The volatile Spirit of Ss! Armoniack containing an Alkali Salt, 
does much help the Precipitation, for its Agility carries it into eve- 
Receſs of the Liquor, where the Sea-ſalt, whoſe Parts are not of 
o active a Nature, was not able to go: which is proved from hence, 
that if you uſe = Sea- ſalt diſſolved in Water to make this Preci- 
pitation with, it will then happen that if after pouring off the clear 
Liquor, which ſwims upon the Precipitate, into another Veſſel, you 
drop the Spirit of Sal Armoniack into the Liquor, there falls a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Mercurial Precipitate, which may ſerve like the 
other. If inſtead of the volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack you'll uſe 
1 of Tartar made per Deliguium, the Precipitate would then be 
in, 
The Spirit, of Sal Armoniack, dis true, will precipitate the =_ - 
lution of the Mercury made in Aua Fortis, or in the Spirit of Nitre, 
but the Precipitate will not be white. 
If inſtead of 


x the Precipirates abovementivnetd,you pour hot Urine 
C upon the Diſſolution of Quirk-flver by the Spirit of Nitre ; there 


will be firſt an Ebullition, and then a Precipitation of Mercury into 
a Powder of pale Roſe Colour. Waſh this Powder ſeveral Times, 
and dry it, and it purges downwards, The Doſe is from Four to 
Ten Grains, It is uſeful in venereal Diſeaſes, for Obſtructions, 

Worms, the Scurvy, and the Itch. x 


Fn W The Ebullition which happens in this laſt Experiment ſhews, 
vv that Urine contains an Alkali: but there is no Reaſon to be ſur- 
dried at it, ſeeing this Liquor, by circulating a long Time in the 


Veſſels, is filled with many earthy Parts which are porous, and 
conſequently Alkali, for ſuch a ſtrong acid as the Spirit of Nitre. 
They are theſe earthy Parts which make the Sediment in Chem- 
— and which fix to the Sides of them, in hard Cruſts, like 
tar. E 
be earthy Parts which are naturally diſſolved in Urin, mixing 
Wand uniting with the Spirit of Nitre, after the Ebullition, becomes a 
Kulum, which precipitates with the Mercury, and continues there, 
M not- 
| 


1 
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notwithſtanding the Lotions ; for the Water carries off what {; 
moſt diſſolvable. This Coagulum is the Cauſe of ſome ſmall Augmen 
tation of the Weight; for if you uſe an Ounce of Quick-ſilver in 
this Operation, you ſhall have nine Drachms of Precipitate, after it 
is well waſh't and dry'd: It is from this alſo, that this Preeipitare is 
not ſo Emetick as many other Precipitates of Mercury, for it fixeth the 
Remedy, and determines it, by its Weight, to act hy Stool 

During the Ebullition, many Points of the Spirit of Notre are 
broken, by toſſing them againſt the Body of the Alkali, but yer 
there remains ſo, many as are ſufficient ro excite a purgative Fer. 
mentation in the Body. | | 

The Urine to be uſed on this Occaſion, ſhould be that of Per. 
ſons ſound in Health; it alſo ought to be clear, and ſtrained (ag 
much as can be) from its Sediment: but how clear ſoever it ma 
appear, there is always in it ſome Portion of Tartar, There mu 
no more be poured upon the Piſſolution of Mercury; than ſo much 
as is neceſſary to make the Ebullition and Precipitation, that there 
may not be too much of this Tartar of Urin med withy the Pre- 
cipitate. It is beſt to pour it by little and little until the Ebul 
lition ceaſes, which is a Sign that then the acid has been ſufficient. 
Iy weakened., The Urine is heated, that its Parts being put in 

Motion, both the Ebullition and Precipitation may be better and 
ſooner effected. 
If to the Liquor poured off this Precipitate you pour ſome Drops 
of the volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, or Oil of Tartar, there 
will be a new Precipitate of Mercury, which will be black, ant 
will have the ſame Qualities as the preceding. 
Two Objedtions have been made againſt my manner of expli- 
cating the Precipitation of ſuch Matters as ſpirit of. Nite had diflol 
ved, made by Sea-ſalt, | 
Firſt, they ſay, it is not proper to make the Joſtles ,and-Encour- 
rer of Salt-water with ſpirit of Nitre loaded with Bodies which it 
had diſſolved, to be the Cauſe of its Precipitation; whenas the mol 
violent Jogs that can be given to the Solution, either from an Arn, 
or with Matters much more heavy and ſolid than Sea-ſalt, are nd 
- able to cauſe the Precipitation. | 

This Objection will raiſe no Difficulty to any that are a littl 
Skill'd in natural Philoſophy : for although I have ſaid, that by fer 
fon the Edges of Sea · ſalt are groſſer than thoſe of ſpirit of Nitre, tit 
Sea · ſalt does precipitate what ſpirir of Mitre had diſſolved wi 
ſuſpended ; I never meant that if theſe Edges were as big #! 


Man's Arm, they would do it the better. It is ſufficiently know! ad 
chat there muſt be a proportionable Subtilty of Parts between tit wi 
Diſſolvent and that which does precipitate, and that the Edges d tic 
an Acid muſt be otherwiſe treated than with a Cuff of the Fil an 
| in order to make them let go their hold. But I intended to mal tin 
1 it appear, that if Sca-ſalt does jog aud ſhake the Edge of hg 
4 Nitre, it does it by dividing into very minute Parts, and there) un 


a entring into the Pores of the Phlegm, whic. it would not be 1 tio 
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to do if theſe Parts were Ig big as a Man's Arm, or were like the 
ſolid heavy Matters nowApoken of. | 
_ Secondly, if the Groſsneſs of the Edges of Sea-ſalt, or the Shock 
they give, did make the Precipitation of Subſtances diſſolved b 
Spirit of Nitre, we ſhould expect afterwards to find the firſt, wi 
its groſs Edges, ſeparated from thoſe of Spirit of NiFe; whereas ups 
on evaporating and cryſtallizing the Liquor, their Edges are in- 
deed reciprocally confounded the one with the other, making to- 
gether a new Body. k 

I anſwer, That the Shock and Joſtle which the Edges of the 
Sea-ſalr do give to Spirit of Nitre, when loaded with ſome Bodies, 
does not hinder the Edges of Spirit of Mir remaining after the Pre- 
cipitation, from uniting with the Sea-ſalt, by which Union the 

ryſtals do become confuſed. | et | 

hen, according to the uſual Method, Salt-water is only uſed 
for the white Precipitate, with the Addition of the Spirit of Sal Ar 
momiack, this Pretipitate turns yellowiſh in the drying, and it is al- 
ſo more vomirive than the other, becauſe the Acids of the Spirit 
of Nitre have not been ſufficiently broken, I often give eight or 
ten Grains of the white Precipitate, which I have deſcribed, without 
any. hazard of vomiting : But if this Doſe be exceeded, a Vomiting 
ſometimes follows. A Vomiting cauſed by the white Precipitate 1s 
good to further a Salivation, when it comes not eaſily. 

I ſhall here add one Preparation more, that is very proper to 
raiſe a Salivation with. | 

Take an Ounce of the Solution of Mercury made in Spirit of Mere, 
put it into a Glaſs-Veſſel, and pour upon it three or four and twen- 
ty Ounces of Water, all the Liquer will turn white; let it ſettle 
until it becomes clear, filtrate the Liquor, and keep it for uſe. 

his Water may be given from half an Ounce to an Ounce, in 
1 Glaſs of Priſan, or Broth. It vomits gently, and provokes a Sa- 
livation; ſome do drink half an Ounce of it to cure the Itch, but 
they ought to be purged and bled before-hand. 


Another white Precipitate of Mercary. 


qh HIS Operation is a Corroſtve Sublimate, diſſolved by the Wa- 

der of Sal Armoniack, and precipitated by the Oil of Tartar. 
Diſſolve four Ounces of Sal Armoniack in ſixteen Ounces of Wa- 
ter, filtrate this Liquor through brown Paper in a Glaſs-Veſſel, 
add to it four Ounces of the Powder of Corroſive Sublimate, which 
will diſſolve it ſelf in a ſhort Time: Then pour upon the Diſſolu- 
don, by little and little, the Oil of Tartar per deliquium, upon which 
an Ebullition will follow, and afterwards à white Pretipitate : Con- 
dinue pouring into it till there be no more Precipitate, and then add 
a great Quanriry of Warer, and leave the whole Matter to reſt 
until the Liquor which is above be clear : pour it off by Inclina- 
tion, and waſh your Precipitare ſeveral Times, and then dry it - 
| M 2 the 
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| 
: 
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| 
| 


tains an Alkali Salt, and cauſes an Ebullition and Precipitation, 


by little and little to the third Degree, and keep it in this Con- 
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the Shade. It hath the ſame Virtues with the former, and the ſans 
Doſe is uſed, | 
1 D 
The Diſſolution of $#! Armmizeck is purified by Filtration, be- 
tauſe commonly it contains much Filth. The Correſcve Sublimate 
diſſolves in half an Hour in the ono Air, and the Diſſolution 
may be haſtned by ſtirring the Veſlel, 
he Quantity of the Oil of Tartar to be uſed, on this Occaſi- 
on, is two Ounces, or two Ounces and a half. This Liquor con- 


becauſe the acid Points of the Correſive Sublimate enter violently 
into the Pores of this Salt, divide the Parts, and break the Points, 
ſo that they cannot uphold the Mercury longer; and therefore it 
falls to the Bottom in Powder. A great deal of Water is added, 
that the Powder may precipitate more eaſily, by the diſſolving and 
weakening of the Salts. This Powder is waſhed for taking away 
any Tincture which theſe Salts might have given it, and it is dry. 
ed in the Shade, for preſerving its white Colour ; for the Sun makes 
it black, by reuniting with its Heat the Parts of the Mercury, which 
are only white when ſeparated. _ i | 
There is no hazard of giving this Precipitate inwardly, though it 
be made of Corroſeve Sublimate, becauſe it has been ſufficiently 
ſweetned by the Sal Armoniack, and the Oil of Tartar. It may be 
ſublimated as the other, to turn it to a ſweer Sublimate. 

The Liquor of the Salt of Tartar gives a white Colour to the Sub- 
limate, diſſolved by the Ss! Armoniack. It turns it red when it is diſ- 
ſolved in common Water alone ; and it makes it yellow when the 
Sublimate is not diſſolved: Further, the ſame Liquor Jires a reddi 
Colour to Mercury, diſſolved by Agua Fortis. All theſe different Co- 
Jours — 12 the diverſe Diſpoſitions of the Parts of the 
Matter, which cauſe it to reflect the Light differently. 


> 


Red Precipitate. 


a wy + kw O@a oc. 


HIS Preparation is a . Mercury impregnated with Spirit of 
Nitre, and calcin'd by Fire. 3 : 
Take eight Ounces of Mercury revived from Cinnabar, diſſolve & 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Spirit of Nitre, which is eight or nine 
Ounces; pour the Diſſolution into a Viol, or Matraſs with a ſhort 
Neck, ſet it in Sand, and evaporate all the Moiſture with a gen. 
tle Heat, until there remains a white Maſs ; then quicken the Fire 


dition till all your Matter is turned red,.thien rake it off the Fire, 
Jet the Viol cool, and break it to obtain your Precipitate, whic 
weighs nine Ounces. | 

It is a good Eſcharotick, it eats 2 Fleſh ; it is uſed for the 
laying open of Chancres, mixt with burnt Alom, Ægyptiacum, and the 
common Suppurgtive. Some do give it inwardly to four Grains : g 
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to raiſe a Flux with, but this is dangerous, unleſs reQified Spirit 
of Wine be burnt two or three Times upon it. | 
| REMARK 5. 


This Preparation 15 improperly called .Precipitate, here being no 
Precipitation at all. 

y Authors have thought they could much encreaſe the red- 
neſs of this Precipitate, by Cobobating it, or diſtilling Spirit of Niere 
three Times upon the white Maſs ; but I have found by Experience 
oth Ways, that theſe Circumſtances are of no Uſe. 

The white Maſs which remains after Evaporation of the Humi- 
dity, is a Mixture of Mercury with a great many acid Spirits, for 
it weighs three Qunces more than the Mercury did which was diſ- 
ſolved; it is extreme Corroſive and fiery, if __ to the Fleſh ; 
but according as it is Calcined, in Order to make it red, the Edges 


fy into the Air; whence it comes to paſs, that the more we deſire 
to encreaſe its Redneſs hen mu the leſs it weighs; and the 
leſs it corrodes. Some Chirurgeons obſerving this Effect, do chuſe 
the Precipitate that is not ſo red as uſual, when they would make 
an Eſchar quickly. | | | 
If you ſtill continue the Fire ſome Hours under the red Maſs, 
it will ſublime, and fill retain its Colour; this Sublimare is not 
fo Corroſive as che other; which makes me think, that the Points 
of Spirit of Salt are neceſſary to make a Sublimate very Corroſive. 
= The Reaſon why it ſublimes, is becauſe the Mercury being delivered 
from a great many acid Spirits, which did fix it, has Power to riſe 
with thoſe that remain. But becauſe theſe remaining Spirits do 
. a little its Volatility, it makes a Stop in the middle of 
d 101. i 
Some do — red Precipit ate into an Earthen Pot, and pour upon 
it Spirit of Wine well rectiſied, then fire at, and when the Spirit is 
conſumed, they add more, and burp it as before; they repeat the 
adding Spirit of Wine, and burning it ſix Times, and then call 
this Preparation Artanum Coralinum. The Spirit of Wine by burn- 
ing does carry off ſome Edges of the Precipitate, and joyns it ſelf to 
the reſt, ſo that this Precipitate is ſweetned, and rendered fir to be 
i ey War ot Curiok Spirit of 
y Way. of Curioſity you pour Spirit of 77trio! upon common 
red Precipitate, ſuch as A Fae deſcribed, a Diſſolution will ſoon 
follow, becauſe Spirit of Y7triol joyning with the Spirit of Nitre 
That remained in the Precipitate, an Aqua Fortis muſt happen from 
their Union, which is able to diſſolve imperceptibly the Parts of 
Mercury ; but this Diſſolution will happen without any Ebulition, 
becauſe the Mercury has been already rarified by an acid, ſo that the 
Spirit of Vitriel does only diflolve them without making any 
Commotion. The Solution is clear like other Solutions of Mercury, 
without any Appearance of redneſs, and the ſame Preparations may 
AE with it, as are uſed.to be by the Solution af Ruick/iver in 
ids £ | 


of the Spirit of Nitre which cauſed the Corroſion to ſtrike off, and 
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If inſtead of Spirit of Yitriol you pour Spirit of Salt upon the 
red Precipitate, it turns preſently. into a curious white, becauſe the 
Spirit of Salt does break the Force of the Spirit of N7tre, that was 
in the red Precipitate; and the ſame Thing muſt happen here ag 
does when Spirit of Salt is poured upon the Solution o& Quickfiluer, 
for although red Precipitate be a dry Body, yet it is nothing elſe but 
a Mixture of  Quichflver and Spirit of Mere. I have given the Rez. 
ſon why Spirit of Salt comes to weaken Spirit of Nitre, in my Re- 
marks upon white Precipitate. IM 9017” ods eau 

As for the ſudden Change of Colour, it is indeed ſomewhat 
Nrange, that a Matter which is grown red by Calcination, ſhould in 
a Minutes Time turn ſo exceeding white. This Effect can be attriz 
buted only to the Diſlocation which the acid Spirit of Salt does 
cauſe in the Parts of red Precipitate, and to the Diſpoſition it puts 
them anew into, ſo that their S#perfic/25 is put into à Capacity of 
refleQing the Light in a right Line to our Eyes, to give the Ap- 
pearance of a white Colour; for if by Means of another Sort of 
Liquor, or elſe by Fire and ſome Alkali Body, the Diſpoſition of 
the Parts of your Precipitate is again changed, it will obtain ſome 
other Colour, or elſe it will return and revive into Quickſilver, 

If you pour the volatile Spirit of Sa! Armoniack upon red Precipi. 
ate, it turns into a gray Powder; but if you throw a great deal of 
ater upon it, it becomes a Milk, though none of the whiteſt, 
The ſame Thing happens, when you drop Spirit of Sal Armoniack 
into the Solution of Quick/ilver made with Spirit of Mitre; for ſoon 
after the Efferveſcency is over, a gray Powder is ſeen to precipitate; 
and if you add to it Water, it becomes a Milk of the ſame white- 
neſs as the other. ied 1. eint 5 
Common red Precipitate then is ſubje& to the ſame Alterations 
as the Solutions of Mercury, the red Colour giving no particular 
— to it; which truly is a good Proof that Colour is no 
real Thing, but wholly depends upon the Modification of Parts, 


5 


Red Precipitate of Mercur) without Addition. 


\, FT*-HIS Operation is a calcined Mercury impregnated with fiery 
Particles, which change it into a red Powder. 8 | 

Take 3 or 4 ſmall Viols with long Necks, and of indifferent 
Capacities, each of ſtrong Glaſs ; put into each of theſe Viols 4 
Ounces of very pure 2uickſtver, ſtop the ſame only with ſome 
Paper, to hinder any Duſt falling into the ſame: Place them all 
in ore Furnace: upon the Sand which is to ſurround the ſame, ? 
thirds- of their Height: Put under a ſmall Fire of the firſt and 
ſecond Degree 2 Months together; afterwards augment it gradually 
to the third Degree, ſo that the Sand may. become red; continue 
the ſame in this Condition during 3 Weeks, or till the Mercury has 
reduced it ſelf into a very red and ſhining Powder, as that of Cin. 
zabar: Then let the Veſſels cool, and keep this Powder; this! 
the red Precipitate. It powerfully promotes Tranſpiration, 1 
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often provokes Urine, or Stool; it is good for the Small-Pox, to 
remove Obſtructions, the Worms, intermitting Fevers, and inve- 
erate Rheumatiſms. Ty et 


« REWARKS. 

This Preparation of Merrury is not properly called a Precipitate, 
but only becauſe it remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel: The 
Chymiſts haye given it the Epithet of Philoſophical, not only 
becauſe they have invented the ſame, but becauſe; they pretend, 
that to proceed well in the Operation, each Degree of Fire muſt 
be continued during a Philoſophical Month, which is 40 Days. 
One great Viol would not be proper to make this Operation, 
unleſs it have, a very ſtreight Neck: Several ſmall Viols, accord- 
ing to my Advice, are more commodious, beſides that the Mercury 
being divided into ſeveral Parts, will the better receive the Im- 
preſſion of the Fire. \ ; 

The Reduction of Quick/ilver into à red Powder, proceeds from 
the ſmall Bodies of Fire which have introduced themſelves into the 
Pores, which they rarify, and which have given to its inſenſible 
Parts ſtill more Diſpoſition to Motion than they had before: By 
the ſame Reaſon the Diaphoretiet Quality is augmented, and it cauſes 
in many Stomachs Irritations ſt enough to provoke Vomiting ; 
but it is ſeldom employed in the Uſe of Medicines, by Reaſon of 
the Difficulty there is of making the ſame, and becauſe of the long 
Time the making requires. | ; 
If Awickfluer be exactly mixed with a red Precipitate, made with- 
out Addition, it will become an Amalgama. 


Green Precipitate of Mercur). 


if web 5 S Preparation is a Mixture of Quick6lver with Copper, and 
acid Spirits. | * 

Put four Ounces of Qaickſlver into a Matraſs, and put an Ounce 
of Copper cut into ſmall Pieces into another Matraſs, Pour upon 
the Quickſilver. four Ounces of the Spirit of Nitre, or good 4 
Fortis, and upon the Copper an Ounce and half of the ſame diſ- 
ſolvent; then ſet your Matraſſes in hot Sand, and leave them there 
till the Metals be diſſolved: Mix your Diſſolutions in ſome earthen 
eſſel, and evaporate the Humidity by a Fire of Sand, until the 
Matter be reduced into -a Maſs: encreaſe the Fire under the 
earthen, Veſſel, for calcining this Maſs, about an Hour and an half, 
take away the Fire, and leave it to cool, then ſeparate the Matter 
from the earthen Veſſel, and powder it in a Stone or Marble Mor- 
Tar, there will be fix Ounces of it. Again put it into a Matraſs, 
and pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar to the Height of ſix Inches or 
thereabouts, jumble all well, and put your Matraſs to Digeſtion 
upon hot Sand; leave it there four and twenty Hours, ſticring it 
now and then; afterwards augment the Fire to make the Liquor 
boil about an Hour, until the 77 be of a greeniſh Colour, 
4 - ſte 
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inclining alſo ſomewhat towards blue; leave it then to cool, and 
pour it off by Inclination. Put other diſtilled Vinegar upon what 
remains, and)proceed as before, till you have drawn off the whole 
Tin&ure : Mix your Diſſolutions, and „ the Humidity in 
an earthen or glaſs Veſſel, upon a Sand Bath, 
the Matter comes to the Conſiſtency of Honey, and that it begin to 
ſparkle, take it then off the Fire, and it will harden as it cools; 
ut it into Powder, and keep it : there will be four Ounces, one 
Þrachm and a half of it. It is a Specifick for virulent Gonorrheas, 
which is given both to make 7 run, and to ſtop them. It is 
uſed in the Pox, for Phymoſis, for Chancres; and they give it both 
inwardly and outwardly. The Dofe is from two Grains to fix in 
Pills, or in a Bolus of ſome Conſerve. Ir purges both upwards and 
downwards. e 
There will remain a yellow Matter, which has not been diſſolved 
by the Vinegar; it is much like to Mineral Turbith, dry it, and there 
ſhould be two Ounces and a half of it. Ir is uſed in Pomatums 
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matum, 


REMARKS. 
Some uſe only half an Ounce of Copper for four Ounces of Quick. 
flver in this ann The green Precipitate which ariſes from 
it, is indeed not ſo acrimonious as this of ours, but neither alſo is 
it ſo operative. 8 BR e 
The Copper is cut into ſmall Pieces, that it may diſſolve ſooner; 
and it is beſt to diſſolve theſe two Metals ſeparately, becauſe the 
Pores of the Copper being larger, and better diſpoſed to receive at 
firſt the Impreſſions of the acid, than thoſe of Mercury, therefore the 
Points of the Spirit of Nirre, which are moſt agitated, would turn 
1 the Copper, ſo that the Mercury would be diſſolved with Diff: 
culry.-- 0 5: | FC WITTE | 
When the acjds penetrate theſe Metals, there happen Ebullitions 
in both the Marrafles, with great Heat and red Fumes, for the Rea: 
ſons 1 have given above. It is therefore fir to ſet the Matraſſes 
within the Chimney, for ſhunning the Vapours that are prejudicial 
to the Lungs. If that Quantity of the diſſolvent which I have 
preſcribed, be not ſufficient to diiſolve the Metals; what is diſſolved 
— be ſeparated, and new Spirit of Nitre poured upon what 
remains at the Bottom, for perfecting the Diſſolution. - * 
Tho' the Copper be more porous than the Mercury, yet it requires 
more of the Menſtruum to diſſolve it, becauſe its Parts are ſeparated 
and vpheld with more Difficulty ; whereas thoſe of Mercury being 
round and volatile, can with leſs Frouble be exalted in the 'Difſol> 
vent, as has been ſaid before. , 
If the Matraſſes be not placed upon hot Sand, the Diſſolution 
w1ll /proceed ſlowly. OO LEP 4:4 M4, IR 25 
The firſt Humidity that evaporates after the Diſſolution, is only 
the Phlegmatick Part of the Spirit of Mere, for the more acid con- 
tinues with the. Metals. The Maſs is calcined, that the Brera 
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by a ſmall Fire, until 


for the Itch, and they put one Drachm of it to an Ounce of Fo- 
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of the acid may be diſſipated, and that there may not be ſo 
— Acrimony left in it. The Matter muſt be calcined in a 
Pot or Plate of common Earth which is not glazed. A 

' For powdering this Maſs, Mortars of Metal muſt not be uſed, 
becauſe it penetrates them, and receives ſome Alteration by the 
Impregnation : It probably alſo diſſolves ſomething in the Mortars 
of Marble or Stone, but yet theſe Matters do not any Prejudice to 
the Operation. 

There are at leaſt two Ounces of the acids of the Maſs con- 
ſumed by the Calcination; for after the Evaporation of the Humi- 
dity, it weighs only eight Ounces or a little more. 

iſtilled Vinegar ſerves to diſſolve the moſt rarified Part of the 
Mass, and it helps alſo; to correct a little its Acrimony ; for the 
acid; of the Vinegar uniting with'thoſe which remain of the Spirit 
of Nitre, do qualifie in ſome Manner their Motion, by adding to 
their Weight. The green Colour of this Preparation comes from 
the Copper, which, when rarified, appears always green or blue, 

The Evaporation of the Humidity myſt be made by a gentle 
Fire, eſpecially at laſt ; for à Fire too hot will make the Matter go 
away as ſoon as it thickens, firſt by Sparkles, after which it wall 
entirely take Fire, ſhooting forth into the Air like Squibs: So 
that the Mercury would diſſipate it ſelf, and nothing remain in the 
Veſſel but a Powder of Copper black or brown.” * | 
The Cauſe of this is from the Sulphur of the Copper, which hav- 
ing mixed with the Spirit of Nitre, has rendered it ſelf ſo inflam- 
mable, that a Fire, tho' never ſo little, is capable of kindling the 
ſame. We obſerve the ſame Thing to happen in all the Mixtures 
of 22 and Salt- peter. 1 1 
Ibis Preparation is called very im rly Precipitate, ſeeipg it 
is not made by Precipitation. There Aa remains in it much Acri- X 
mony, cauſed by the Copper and the acidt. And hence it comes to 
& Paſs; that it is both Emerick and Purgative ; for the acids being mix 

both with the Sulphur of Copper and with Mercury, therefore they 
are qualified to prick the Fibres of rhe Sevineck 8 ſtron ly, as to 
excite. a Convulſive Motion, which is the Cauſe of Vomiting: 
And as ia V omiting there precipitates ſome Part of the Matter to- 
wards the Inteſtines, therefore it alſo excites there the purgative 
Fermentation, NF NES ee Fo + at. 

The Green Precipitate is in Uſe eſpecially for Gonorrheas. Some 
are made to take it in the 7 of a Clap, and it is given them 
every ſecond or third Day till it be cured. But I think it better to 
delay giving this, until the Matter has run at leaſt a Fortnight, 
becauſe this Remedy ſtops it too ſoon? when it is taken in the Be- 
em Moreover frequent Vomiting is very troubleſome to the 

atient, and ſometimes deſtroys: the Stomach. It is to be taken 
all other Pre arationg. of Mercury, in Pills, or in -a Bolus, not at all 


in a Potion, becauſe then it would remain amongſt the Teeth, ' and 
excite but a ſmall Salivation. It may be mixed in ſome pro 
Vo» 


Leoledee, er in ſome'Pargarive ElgRtuary, or in ſome Pills 
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Vomitive Quality is tempered by the dur p which, tres it 
more Diſpoſition to purge downwards: But as its principal Effed 
is from Vomiting, it muſt not be mixt with any other Purgative 
Compoſition, but what is neceſſary to be e for it. It ig 
fit to further Vomiting Y Spoonfuls of fat Brot. 
Violent Vomitives and Purgatives do often ſtop the Flux of ; 
Gonorrhes, or do abate it, 'becauſe they turn away the Humour. 
Such as are compoſed of Mercury are to be preferred to others, be. 
cauſe, beſides their purgative Effect, they do mix with that Vene. 
real Venom which remains in the Body, and do entirely deſtroy it, 
or carry it off by Tränſp zoon. 
The volatile or ſulphureous Part of the Copper, which enters into 
he Compoſition of the Green Precipitate, does cauſe, Vomiting; and 
2 3 is as an Aſtringent to ſtop. the Clap from ſpreading 
* The yellow Matter left in the Bottom of the Yiol 1s that Part 
of the Mercury which could not be diſſolVed by the diſtilled Vine. 


* 


gar ; for this feeble diſſolvent has not been capable to carry off the 
Copper joyned and united with a Portion of the Mercury, and both a 
ready attenuated. and reduced to a kind of Salt by the Spirit of ( 
Niere. , It is likely that no Copper was left in this yellow Matter, be- 
cauſe the diſtilled Vinegar draws from thence no farther Tinfture. 
However this may be, the ſame perfectly reſembles Mineral Turbith, a 
and if it be given by the Mouth, it produces Effects like to thoſe 
of the yellow Precipitate., : 1 [wp 10 ge SH e 
Tjurbith Mineral, or Yellow Precipitate. 
Fe HIS Preparation is a Mercury impregnated with the Acidity b 
ol anne Uilok indy. ee | t 
Put four Ounces of Quickſilver revived from Cinnabar into a Glals ti 
Retort, and pour upon it ſixteen Ounces of Oil of Yirriol ; ſer your 
Retort in Sand, and when the Mercury is diſſolved, put Fire under: 11 
neath, and diſtil the - Humidity; make the Fire ſtrong enough to- ta 
ward the end, for to drive out ſome of th: laſt. Spirits of all; aftet- pl 
wards break your Retort, and powder in a Glaſs Mortar a white ö 
Maſs you find within it, Which weighs five Ounces and a halt; 
pour warm Water upon it, and the Matter will preſently change 
into a yellow Powder, which you muſt dulcific - 2 great many 
repeated Lotions, then dry it in the Shade, youν have three Our 5 
ces and two Drachms 45 It purges ſtrongly, both by Vomit ; 
and Stool, it is given in Venereal Maladies, the Doſe is from ty 
Grains unto fix in Pills, 993 170 Br 
e REMARK S. A 
Though that which is improperly called Oil of 77triol, be tis Se 
ſtrongeſt and moſt Cauſtick acid of this Mineral Salt, it is neve!* in 
rheleis much weaker than Spirit of Nitre, and ſo requires a greatet 8 
a 


Quantity of it, and longer Time to diſſolve the Mercury i 1 
. at. the 
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there's much a-do to diſpatch the Solution in ten Hours. That 
which is diſtilled is exceeding weak, becauſe the Mercury retains 
the greateſt Part of the acid Spirits, and they are the Things that 
purge ſo ſtrongly, although many of them be carried off by the 
| Lotions, 3 8 W (06A, N 8 
If one has no Mind to reſerve the acid Liquor which riſes, we 
need only pour the Diſſolution into a Yong Porringer, and to cauſe 
the Humidity to evaporate by a Fire of Sand, till it becomes a 
which Maſs. This Manner of operating is more ready than the 
TE er. ' 41 , ; rf f | ; 


Oil, or Liquor of Mercury 


T HIS Preparation is an acid Liquor loaded with Mercury. 

Put the Lotions of the white Maſs, that Turbith Mineral was 
made of, into an earthen Pan, or glaſs Veſſel, evaporate in Sand all 
the Liquor, until there remains at Bottom a Matter in Form of 
Salt, which weighs two Ounces and a Drachm, put the Pan in a 
Cellar, or other cool Place, and there leave it until this Matter be 
almoſt all diſſolved into Liquor. It is uſed for the laying” open 
Venereal Shancres, and eating the Fleſh, Pledgers being dipt into it. 
2 * REMARKS. 

This Liquor is nothing but Mercury ſo trated and divided 
by the acid Spirits of Vitriol, that it can diſſolve like a Salt; now 
for that it contains theſe corroſive Spirits, it eats and corrodes 
wherever it touches, like unto a Sublimate Corroſive. f | 

This Liquor may be made with Spirit of .N#trre, and then it will 
be more violent in its Operation; but becauſe it would then pierce 
too much, and cauſe dangerous Accidents, I. would rather chooſe 
to prepare it with Oil of 77rriof. * / © 
If you drop a few Drops of the Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium 
into this Liquor, there will fall immediately a Mercurial Precipi- 
tate, becauſe the Alkali of Tartar will break the Edges that hold up 
che Mercury diſſol ved. „ 


Another Oil of Mercury. 
T HIS Preparation is a Sublimate Corroſre diſſolved in Spirit 
of Wine N 5 


ee WG Vw. =o hd 


, Powder well an Ounce of Sublimate Corroſive, and put it into a 
Bolthead, pour upon it four Ounces of Spirit of Wine well recti- 
fied upon Salt of Tartar, ſtop well your Bolthead, and let it infuſe 
cold, fix or ſeven Hours, the Sublimate will diſſolve ; but if any 
dediment remain at Bottom, decant the Liquor from it, and pour- 
ing upon the Sediment a little more Spirit of Wine, infuſe it as 


fvre, to finiſh the Solution; mi ne: : 
: Viel well logs e Solution; mix your Solutions, and keep them in 
EE This 
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"This is an Oil of W milder than the former, it is good in 
Venereal Shancres, eſpecially when there is any Fear of a Gangrene, 
you may uſe it with Pledgets like the formor. 


| E MAR KS. 
Spirit of Wine well rectified can diſſolve Sublimate Corroſive, 


but it is not able to diſſolve Nez ver, nor even Mercurius dulcic; 
the 


the Reaſon of which is, that ublimate being a Mercury ex. 
tremely rarified, and already as it were ſuſpended by acids, the 
Spirit of Wine inſinuates into it by little and little, and diffolveg 
its Parts; but Quickſilver and Mercurius dulcis, conſiſting of Parts 
too cloſe and compact, the Spirit of Wine, which is a rarified 
Sulphur, cannot give ſhakes ſtrong enough to disjoyn or ſeparate 


em. | 
This Liquor is milder than the former, becauſe Spirit of Wine, 
which is a Sulphur, does ſo blunt the acid Edges of Sublimate Cor- 
roſive, that ehey canitiot act with that Strength they did wien they 


Other Precipitates of Mercury. 


T HES E Preparations are only Sublimate Corroſive diſſolved 
5 and precipitated into Powders of different Colours. 

Mix four or five Ounces of Subl/imate r powdered, in a 

Glaſs or Marble Mortar, with eight or nine Ounces of warm Wa 
Ter, ſtir them about for half an Hour, then let the Liquor ſettle, 
and pour it off by Inclination, filter it, and divide it into three 

arts, to be put into ſo many Viok. | g 
Four into one of 'thefe Viols ſome drops of the Oil of Tartar 
made per Deliquium, there falls immediately a red Precipitate. 

Drop into another of theſe Viols ſome volatile Spirit of Sa! 4+ 
wonigck, and you have a white Precipitate. | © | | 

Pour into the laft of theſe Viols' five or ſix Ounces of Lime- 
Water, you have a yellow Water that is called Phagedenick-Watr, 
or Water for Ulcers, becauſe ir is good ro cleanſe and heal Ulcers, 
the Chirurgeons do frequently uſe it, eſpecially in Hoſpitals; if 
you let the Liquor ſettle, it wil let fall a yellow Precipitate. 

To obtain theſe three Precipitates, you are only to pour off the 
clear Wager by Inclination, waſh them, and dry them apart. 

Red Precipitate may be uſed like that I deſcribed fore, but 
it is not ſo ſtrong ; it is the trueſt red Precipitate of any. It is good 
in the Pox ; its Doſe 4 Grains. A 3 

The white Precipitate has the ſame Virtues as the other. 

Yellow Precipitate may be uſed in Pomatums for the Itch, half: 
Drachm, or a Drachm of it is to be mixed with an Ounce of Pms. 

The Sublimate which remains at the Bottom of the Mortar being 
dried, may be uſed in Pomatums for the Itch, like yellow Prez” 
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acid, when this acid is deſtroyed by ſuch powerful Alkalies as are 
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1 REMARKS, R f 
gazlimate being a Mercury loaded with Acids, common Water is 
able to diſſolve ſome of it, becauſe theſe Acids do rarifie it, and 
make a kind of Salt of it; but becauſe there are not Acids enon 
in it to diffolve all the Mercury, the moſt compact Part of it remains 
at Bottom, the Liquor is filtrated to clear and purific it the more, 
it is as clear and tranſparent as Fountain Water. 

If by way of Curioſity, you ſhould drop into the Viol of red 
Precipitate, that I now deſcribed, ſome Spirit of Sa! Armoniack, and 
would ſhake the Liquor a little, it would preſently turn white, 
and your Precipitate would be white; but if inſtead of Spirit of Sal 
Armoniack you would uſe Spirit of Yitriol, an Ebulition would riſe 
in it, and the red Liquor would become clear and tranſparent as 
common Water. | 1 2 a i 

Becauſe the Oil of Tartar is an alkali Salt diſſolved, it bre 
the Edges of the Acid which held up the Mercury imperceprible, 
and ſerv'd as Finns to make it ſwim in the Water, ſo that this Mer- 
eury having nothing left to bear it up, muſt needs precipitate. by its 
own Weight. The ſame thing happens when Spirit of Ss Armo- 
niack is thrown-upon the other Part of the Solution of ſublimati 
Corraſve. For this Spirit being in like Manner an Alkali, produces 
the ſame Effect as the Oil of Tartar. _. | 

But altho“ Alkalies do all agree in this, that they break and 
deſtroy Acids, nevertheleſs there is always ſome Difference in 
their Action. And this evidently appears in thoſe differently co- 
Joured Precipitates, for this Diverſity can be attributed only to this, 
that they having in ſeveral Manners wrought upon acids, do diſ- 
poſe and modifie the Parts of the precipitated Body, ſo as they 
* be capable of making different Refractions of Light. 

heſe Precipitates are no longer Poiſons, though they come from 
ſablimate Corroſtve, and there's the ſame Reaſon for it, as there is for 
the Precipitations ; for ſeeing that which gave the Corroſion was an 
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Spirit of ſal Armoniack and Oil of Tartar, that which remains muſt 
ome ſweet. 
When Spirit of trio is thrown upon the Liquor of red Precip?- 
tate, there riſes an Ebullition, becauſe the acid does penetrate the 
alkali Salt of the Oil of Tartar, and this Alkali being deſtroyed, the 
Acid diſſolves what was precipitated before, whence it comes that 
the Liquor clears up, and turns into Poiſon, as it was before. 
If you would again pour Oil of Tartar, then Spirit of ſal Arme- 
niack upon it, there would happen new red and white Precipitater, 
which might again be diſſolved, and the Liquor made clear again, 
by adding to it more Spirit of Vtriol, but only a greater Quantity 
this Spirit muſt be uſed than was before. | 
All theſe Preparations of Mercury deſcribed, are but various Al- 
terations of the ſame Metal by Acids or Alkali's, which, according 
do their different Effects thereupon, give it different Vertues. 


: From 
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Alchymiſts, who thought that Auti mony did contain a Sulphur libe 


| metick Quality, which can proceed from nothing but 2 1 
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From all the Sublimates and Precipitates of Mercury, runnin 
Quick ver may be again obtained as from the Cinnabar. 
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Ceo ap, x," 
Of Antimony. 
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2 Ntimony is a Mineral, heavy, brittle, black, ſhining, and 
| diſpoſed in great Needles, or large Plates, conſiſting of x 
Sulphur like unto common Sulphur, and of a Subſtance 

near approaching to Metallick : It is called fib;ium in Latin. It i 
found in many Places in Tranſylvania, Hungaria, France, Germany. 
Sometimes you may meet with ſome of the mineral Ant imony at the 
Druggiſts, that is to ſay, juſt as it is taken out of the Mines, but 
that which is commonly brought among us hath been melted, 
and moulded into Cakes of a Pyramidal Form. | | 
You : muſt chuſe that which is in long ſhining Needles, and not 
expect to find it of a reddiſh Colour, as many Authors do adviſe; 
for in a hundred Weight of this Mineral, you'll hardly find one 
Piece of this kind. The Occaſion of this Error came from the 


unto that of Gold, and that the reddiſh ſort had more of it than 
the black; but this pretended Sulphur is as imaginary as that of 
Gold. This reddiſh Colour does doubrleſs proceed either from 
the Heat of the Sun coming to it, or from a Participation of the 
ſubterranean Heat, beſtowed more on ſuch Pieces than the ref; 
for when the Sulphur of Antimony is rarified, it aſſumes a red 
Colour, as may be ſeen in the Operation, called Golden ſulphur if 
Ant imony. 

Antimony will not diſſolve but with Aqua Regalis, which his 
made a great many Alchymiſts think, that this Mineral was an im- 
perfect Gold. | 

Sometimes they have called it the Red Lion, ſometimes the % 
becauſe it turns red, and devours all Metals except Gold. Some 
Have called ir the Roor of Merals, becauſe it has been found in 
all merallick Mines: It has been named Proteus by ſome, becauſe 
it takes on divers Forms and Colours; by others tht ſacred Lead, the 
Lead of Philoſophers, the Lead of the Wiſe, becauſe it was believed 
that it was akin to Saturn, who devoureth his Children as this 
doth Metals. Many other Names have been given to it, which 
need nor ro be mentioned here. They have fiboured with great 
Application to find out the Philoſophers Stone by this Miner, 

Ithough nothing bur a metallick Subſtance mixt with Sulphur 
can be perceived in the analyzing of Antimony; nevertheleſs con- 
ſidering its Figure, ſomewhat like that of Salt-peter, and its P- 
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Jade in the Stomach, chere is Reaſon to think that it contains an 


acid Salt; but becauſe the Edges of this Salt are ſheathed in a 
great deal of Sulphur, it cannot exert its Activity, without open= 
ing a Way for it, either by Salts which divide the Fecht; or 
by Calcination, Which carricy off its groſſer Part. Notwit anding 
ir is not to be Aaderſtood that the Emerick Faculty of Antimony does 
conſiſt in this Salt along ; Tor if it were alone, it would no more 
produce this Effect than other acid Salts do, but it is aſſiſted by 


the Sulphur, which ſerves for a Vehicle to exalt it towards the 
| upper Orifice of the Stomach. Thus Antimony may be ſaid to 


yomit, by reaſon-of the ſaline Sulphur it contains. | , 11/4 

Crude Antimony is uſed in ſudorifick Decoctions, when we would 
diſſipate a Tumor by Tranſpiration z but * cha Care muſt de had 
that no Acids may enter into the Decoction, for then it would 
open its Body, and render it Emetick. . * Nen 03 

The Reaſon that Crude Anti mony cauſes ſweat, is becauſe of 
fome ſulphureous Particles that ſeparate from the Autimony, which 
nor being ſtrong enough to make one Vomit, do therefore work 
by Tranſpiration. SIG ard 

Crude Antimony in Subſtance is ſeldom uſed inwardly, becanſe 
by the Prejudice conceived againſt this Mineral, which 3 — 
Paſſed for Poyſon, though unjuſtly ; and by reaſon it is believed, 
that its Principles being exactly united, cannot be in a Condition 
to open it ſelf in the Body, nor produce any Effect; but Experience 
ſhews, that the ſame _ be ſafely taken in Powder, from one 
half Scruple to half a Drachm at a Doſe ; it provokes a gentle Vomit, 
but if one will have it act with more Force, the Patient muſt take 
upon {ume Spoonfuls of an acid Liquor, as Verjuice, or the 
Juice of Citrons, weakened by common Water. _ * 

It is ſometimes mixed in the Provender of Cattle in Powder, it 
purges neither upwards nor downwards, but it drives through the 
Pores of the Skin their ill Humours : The Peaſants are indifferent 
about the Quantity given them; they ordinarily mix about an 
Ounce with a Meaſure of Oats or Bran. 

If crude Antimony, which a Man has taken by the Mouth in 
too little a Doſe, neither works upwards nor downwards, it does 
not follow that the ſame is of no Effect, for it can act by Tran- 
ſpiration in the Body of a Man, as it doth in that of an Animal. 


Common Regulus of Antimon. 


HTS Preparation is an Antimony rendered more heavy; and 
more metallick by the Separation that is made of its groſſer 
Sulphurs. | S | 
Take fixteen Ounces of 4ntimony, twelve Ounces of crude Tar- 
tar, and fix Ounces of Salt. peter purified ; powder them, and mix 
them well together, then hear a large Crucible red-hot, throw into 


| it a Spoonful of your Mixture, and cover it with a Tile until the 


etonation 15 over, continue to chrow into the Crucible — 
O 
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of this Mixture one after another, until all of it is ſpent ;. then 1; 
a great Fire about it, and when the Matter hath been fora 125 
in Fuſion, 3 it into a Mortar, or an Iron Mould greaſed with 
Suet and heated, then ſtrike the Sides of the ſaid Mould or Mot. 
tar with Tongs to make the Regulus precipitate to the Bottom: 
when it is cold, ſeparate it from the Droſs that remains on the Top 
of it with a Hammer. You will have a Maſs of very good Regu!z; 
of Antimony, as pure and ſtarry as can be, weighing ſix Ounces 
and a Drachm; it purges upwards and downwards, being given in 
a ſubtil Powder. Doſe is from two Grains to eight. or 
If you melt it over again, and form it into Balls of the Bigneſs of: 
Pill, you have a perpet ua! Pill, that is to ſay, ſuch as being taken 
and voided fifty Times, will purge every Time, and yet there 
hardly any ſenſible Diminution. | 
This Regulus is melted in a Crucible, and then caſt into Moyl; 
to make Cups and Goblets. Bur it is ſomewhat hard to do it, by 
reaſon of a Sharpneſs in the Regulus that hinders its Parts from u- 
niting ſo as to ſpread well. If you put Whire-wine into theſe Cups 
or Goblets, it becomes Vomitive, like the Vinum Emeticum 1 bat 
ſpeak of anon. 


o 


REMARK S. 


The Name Regulus ſignifies Royal, and is given to the mol 
ft and hardeſt Matters of many Minerals and Metals. 

This Preparation is made in order to open the Antimony, and pu- 
rifie it from a great deal of groſs Sulphur that it is impregnated 
with, and to this End it is calcined with Tartar and Eons 
which do eaſily flame, and carry off with them good Store of 
this Sulphur, the reſt remains in the F#ces, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
following Operation. 

The Mixture is caſt into the Crucible by little and little, for fear 
leſt if it ſhould be put in all at a Time, the Detonation growing 
Too violent, and the Matter rarifying too nfuch, it might cif 
over the Crucible, 
The Detonation proceeds from the Union and Mixture of the 
volatile Parts of Salt- peter with the Sulphurs of Antimony and Tartar: 
But as there is but little Sale-peter in compariſon with the other 
Sulphurs, therefore the Inflammation is but ſmall. | 
Theſe Sparkles fly out with ſuch Rapidity, as if they were the 
Conſequence of a Detonation. The Matter muſt be perfe& in the 
Fuſion, before it be taken from the Fire; for otherwiſe the Regus! 
will be found diſtin&, and in ſuch Caſe the Maſs muſt be melt- 
ed again; Therefore to make ſure Work, it will be neceſſary to 
open the Crucible from Time to Time, and to feel therein with an 
Iron Spatule as far as the Bottom, to know if all is well melted. 

You muſt not greafe the Iron Mortar with Oil, by reaſon of 4 
little Humidiry that ir contains, which would make the Matter 
riſe and tumble out. It is greaſed, ro the End that the Marte! 
nor ſticking to the Mortar may ſeparate from it the more eaſily. 
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Thoſe who will make at once a far greater Quantity of Regulus 
than I have preſcribed, and who; for Example, have tripled or 
quadrupled, the Matters, each according to its Proportion, will 
ind the Crucible very heavy, ſo that there will be a Difficulty in 
pouring the, melted Matter into the Mortar, and it will behove 
one to take Care that the Crucible loſe not its Corners by Tongs 
or Pincers, with which it is taken out of the Furnace; and that 
the whole Matter be not ſpilt and loſt. To avoid this riſque, 
there needs no more than to looſe the Crucible, leave the ſame in 
the Furnace, , and ſhake the ſame till all is in Fuſion, in order 
to make rhe Regulus precipitate to the Bottom, which is the hea- 
vieſt Part, and then to let it cool without removing. it; the ſame, 
when cooled, muſt be broke, and there will be found at the Bottom, 
a fine, very pure, and ſtarry Regulus. . „ ITN 0 

Twenty Ounces of Scor'es are found upon the Six Ounces and 4 
Drachm of Regulus, and there has been employed thirty four 
= Ounces of Mixture in this Operation; there has been then made 
= 2 Diminution of fourteen Ounces wanting a Drachm of the whole 
W Matter, during the Time it has been upon the Fire. When the 
Regulus is ſeparated from its Scories, it muſt be well waſhed with 
hot Water, in order to clear it from the reſt of the Filth ſtick- 
ing - it, and to render the ſame. fine and ſhining, ſo as never to 
tarniſh, 

They have invented many other Methods to prepare the Regulus 
of Antimony, whether ſimple or ordinary, which differ from 
one another but by the Proportions of the Ingredients which are 
employed : That which I have here deſcribed, is; in my Opinion; 
the beſt and moſt profitable, but ſuch who will be more amply in- 
formed about this Matter, may read my Treatiſe of Antimony... . .- 
Although much Sulphur is gone from the Antimony, the Regulus 
is ſtill full of it, and for this Reaſon principally it has its vomitive 
Vertue; for the Vomiting proceeds only from the too prompt 
Motion which theſe Sulphurs excite in the Stomach by irritating 
the Fibres ; but the Regula: of Antimony in Subſtance is not often 
given to Patients, tho' never ſo well pulverized, becauſe it is too 

compact and ponderous for the Stomach. . 2 | 
If you mix the Emetick with an Infuſion of Senna, or ſome 
uch Purgative, it works as much by Stool as by Vomir, becauſe 
theſe Remedies do precipitate with them ſome Part of the Sulphurs. 

When a Man ſwallows the perpetual Pill, it paſſes by its own 

eight, and purges downwards: It is waſht, and given again as 
before, and ſo on perpetually. es 
Almoſt all Chymiſts have written that this Pill loſes nothing at 
W 21! of its Weight, though taken ſeveral Times. Tis true indeed the 

| Viminution is but very ſmall, yet nevertheleſs it would not be 
ard to remark it in ſome Meaſure. , It may be faid alſo that in 
Place of the falptiurtous P ts which do exhale to cauſe the Vo- 
miting, ſome extraneous Bodies do ſucceed in their Place; as it 

*ppens when Antimony is calcined in the Sun, 
When this Pill hath been taken and voided twenty or thirty 
N Times, 
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Times, it purges not ſo much as it did at firſt, as well becauſe the 
more ſoluble Paris of the Sulphur are gone, as that what remains 
doth paſs without any great Effect. The ſame doth happen to 
Cups or Goblets, which can't make the Wine ſo Emetick as be- 
fore, after they have been filled twenty or thirty Times. 

Some do preſcribe the perpernal Pill, in the Diſeaſe called Miſcre,, 
but this Practice is not without Danger, becauſe the Pat flo ping 
ſometime in the Inteſtines, which are knotred or twiſted together in 
this Diſeaſe, may cauſe an Inflammation, and ſo exulcerate the 
Part. It is given in the Colick, and then it does well. 

If we reduce the perpetual Pill into Powder, it will hive the 
ſame emetick and purgative Verrue, as that which has been made 
from another Regulus of Antimony: One may alſo communicate 
to the Wine an emetick Quality, by pouring into it warm Balls of 

Regulus, either entire or pulverized. 

Wine draws out the emetick Virtue of the Regulus much better 
than Water, or Spirit of Wine, or Vinegar, can do; the Reaſon of 
which is; that this Vertue does conſiſt in a ſaline Sulphur which 
Water could not penetrate ; Spirit of Wine indeed does diflolve 
ſome of the more ſulphureous Part of it, but does not take enough 
of the Salt; the Vinegar by its Acidity does fix too much what it 
has diſſolved; but Wine contains a ſulphureous Spirit, and a ſaline 
Tartar, which do make a moſt convenient Menſiruum to diſſolve 
and to preſerve the ſaline and ſulphureous Part of the prepared 
Antimony, J | | 

Upon conſidering the different Ways of Evacuation cauſed by 4r- 
timony, and many other Medicines, I do find it very probable, that 
Emeticks do work as they do, becauſe their Operation being 
quick is exerted in the Stomach, before the Medicine had Time 
to deſcend more downwards, and then this Yiſcus is very ſenſible 
when irritated, and undergoes - Commotions ſufficiently vaolent 
to diſcharge what is within it. But if the Medicine proves {lov 

in its Operation, and deſcends into the Gutts before it raiſes a pur 
gative Fermentation, it then forces downwards; whence it comes 
to paſs, that thoſe who do not vomit upon taking Emeticks, ar 
commonly purged by Stool. 

Thus Vomits and Purges do differ only in this, that the firſt d 
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work in the Stomach, the others in the Guts. 

Oil, and lukewarm Water do vomit, by relaxing the Fibres ch 
the Stomach, and changing the Motion of the Spirits which d 
then act only by ſhaking, or turning the : to a Diſcharge 
upwards, _ _ | | 1 
If by way of Curioſity you would calcine four Ounces of the 
Regulus of Antimomy powdered, in an earthen Cup unglazed, ſet in: p 
ſmall Fire, ſtirring it all the while with a Spatule, there will lie A 
_ Vapour for an Hour and a half's time, or thereabouts, a 
when the Matter fumes nb longer, it turns into a gray Powder, Ci 
that weighs two Drachms and a half more than the Regulus did 1 
firſt. And this Augmentation would be yet greater if the Calc 7 
nation be done with a burning Glaſs, : L 


Thu 
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This Augmentation of Quantity is the ſtranger, for that the 
Fume which aſcended from it during the Calcination, ſhould ſeem 
rather to have diminiſhed its Weight. It muſt be therefore grant- 
ed, that a great many fiery Particles have entred into it, in the 
Room of that which fum'd away. 

This Fume proceeds from ſome groſſer Sulphur, that remained 
in the Regulus, and indeed it ſmells ſtrong of the Sulphur, 

It is net yet a thing well eſtabliſhed among the Phyſicians, con- 
cerning the ſmall Bodies of Fire, few among them admit of ir, 
becauſe they do not comprehend the ſame ; they believe, that the 
Augmentations of the Weights of the Antimony and the Lead 
which are obſerved afrer their Calcination, comes from the Air 
which has introduced it ſelf into their Pores, when they have 
been taken from the Fire, becauſe thoſe Matters having been ren- 
dred ſpongous by the Fire, greedily ſuck in the Air, as Quick- 
lime does Water: But this Explication is not ſatisfactory, for 'tis 
impoſſible that the Air ſhould: enter in a ſufficient Quantity, and 
be. weighty enough to make ſo conſiderable an Augmentation, the 
Pores of the Matter cannot contain much of it, ſince 4 Ball of 
Glaſs big enough to comprehend twenty four Pints of Water be- 
ing empty, exhauſted of Air by the pneumatick Machine, and 
afterwards filled with as much Air as it can contain, it appears 
that only four Ounces can enter in Winter, and two in Summer. 
This has been experimented by M. Hombeurg, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 


Golaen Sulphur of Antimony. 


F HIS Preparation is the ſulphureous Part of Antimony diſſol- 
ved by Alkali Salts, and precipitated by an Acid. 

Take the Droſs of the Regulus of Antimony, powder and boil them 
with common Water in an earthen Pot half an Hour; ſtrain the 
Liquor, and pour Vinegar into the Expreſſion, there will preci- 
pitate a red Powder; filtrate and ſeparate your Precipitate, dry it, 
and keep it; you will obtain twelve Ounces and two Drachms 
of it, it is called the golden Sulphur of Antimeny, and is an E 
tick: The Doſe is from two Grains unto ſix in Broth or in Pills. 


REMARKS | 


One muſt uſe for this Operation the Scories newly ſeparated 
from the Regulus,” whilſt they are vet in a black Maſs ; for if one 
lets them grow ſtale and yellow, they will hardly yield any Sul- 
phur, becauſe the Salts which muſt Jifolve the ſame in the Water, 
are reſolved and diflipated : They have an ill Smell and Colour, 
and tinge the Fingers yellow, and thereby it is evident that they 
contain much Sulphur. ö 
You muſt put about fixteen Pints of Water to boil with the 
fourteen Ounces of the Droſs of Regulus of Antimony, though the 
Liquor does coagulate like a Jelly . it is cold, by Reaſon "of 
5 the 
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Sulphur better than the ſecond will precipitate : If you ftrain the 
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the Salts and Sulphurs joining together; for the Droſs of the Reg- 
lus is nothing but a Mixture of the fixt Parts of Salt peter and 
Tartar, that have retained with them ſome of the more impure 
Sulphur of Antimony. 

Now ſeeing that theſe Salts do become Alkali by means of Cal. 
cination, the acid which is poured upon them, does break or de- 
{troy their Strength, and makes them quit the Sulphur which they 
held diſſolved, from whence the Precipitation of the golden Sulphur of 
Antimony does proceed. If after the {training the Detoftion of 
the Scories, you let boil again in freſh Water what did remain 
upon the Strainer, and if you ſtrain this new Decoction, you will 
find, that the Scories have been almoſt intirely diſſolved, and that 
only there remaineth upon the Strainer a little Matter like Dirt. 

Aſſoon as one pours Vinegar upon the Diſſolution of the Sco- 
ries, an -Ebullition happens, and volatile Sulphurs are exhaled, 
which diſagreeably affect the Senſe of ſmelling ; the Precipitate 
which is made thereupon, is like Curds in a great Quantity. If 
after having ſeparated your Precipitation by a Strainer, you pour e 
other Vinegar upon the ſtrained Liquor, there will be precipitated 
from it another Sulphur in lefs Quantity than the firſt, but finer: 

f you ſtrain the Liquor, and pour upon it new Vinegar, a third 


Liquor, and pour again Vinegar upon it, a fourth Sulphur will be 
Precipitated, which will have a deep yellow Colour: If you train 
the Liquor, and pour again diſtilled Vinegar upon it, or fome o- 
ther acid, there will be precipitated a fifth Sulphur, of a yellow or 
citron Colour, like common Sulphur, but in a very ſmall Quantity, 
All theſe Sulphurs muſt be waſhed and dried ; they will become 
brown by drying, and their Bulk will diminiſh. All of them ex- 
cite a ſhght vomiting ; they are proper for Aſthma's and other 
Maladies which require vomiting. The Doſe of theſe laſt may 
be a little more than of the firſt, becauſe they participate leſs of the 
Antimony : one may give thereof from three Grains to twelve, 
One muſt waſh the golden Sulphurs with ſeveral Waters, after ha- 
ving been ſtrained, in order to clear the ſame, as much as poll. 
ble, of the Salts mixed therein ; for unleſs this be done, theſe Sul- 
phurs, after having been dried, never fail of becoming wet again, 
and ſo being reduced again to a Pafte, which is prevented, if tix 
ſame have been well waſhed. : 
If yau boil an Ounce of the powdered Droſs of Antimony in 1 
Pint of Water, and then leave it to cool, without ſtirring it, l 
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will turn into a Coagulum, like to Blood in a Skillet, but yet not ta 
altogether ſo red. This Colour ariſeth from the Sulphur of Ai. h; 
mony, diſſolved by the Salts of Tartar and Salt-peter, which are fen ca 
dered Alkali in the Calcination. This Operation is very much like to 
What is done in Sanguification, as I ſhall ſhew when I come 0 m 
ſpeak of the Magiſtery of common Sulphur. - 


The firſt golden Sulphur of Fr does operate much like t0 
the Crocus metallorum, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. The Chy mit 
have called it Golden Sulphur, by reaſon of its Colour, wines 
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near like unto that of Gold; but it is probable that the Ancients 
did underſtand by the Golden Sulphur of Anti mom, ſome other Sul- 
phur than this, for they give it a diaphoretick Virrue, whereas this 
is vomitive ; and what confirms this 1s, becauſe almoſt all of them 
have writ, that there was a groſs ſuperficial Sulphur in Antimony, 
like unto common Sulphur, which is this of which our preſent 
Preparation is made, and another more fixt, and like unto that of 
Gold, which they held to be ſudorifick. 

You muſt not imagine that our golden vomitive Sulphur is al. 
together pure, it is {till loaded with a great deal of Earth and 
Salt, which it has ſtill retained in the Precipitation; and it is this 
Salt which by rarifying its Parts does give it this Colour. 

If one puts golden Sulphur of Antimony into Digeſtion in a 
Viol three or four Days with the Spirit of the ethereal Oil of 
Turpentine about three Fingers in height, one will have a red 
brown Tin&ure, of an il! Smell and a very diſagreeable Taſte, 
which is called Balſam of the Sulphur of Antimony. 

It is good for the Aſthma and other Diſtempers ofthe Breath; the 
Doſe is from two Drops to ſix. 77 


Regulus of Antimony with Mars. 


HIS Preparation is a Mixture of the more fixed Parts of 
Antimony, and ſome Portion of Iron. 

Put eight Ounces of ſmall Nails into a great Crucible, cover it, 
and ſet it on a Grate in a Furnace ; ſurround it above and below 
with a good Fire, and when the Nails are red hot, throw into 
them a Pound of Antimony in Powder ; cover again "the Cruci- 
ble, and continue a great Fire ; when the Antimony ſhall be in 
perfect Fuſion, caſt into it by little and little three Ounces of 
dalt-peter, a Detonation will happen, and the Nails will melt; 
and when there do ariſe no more Sparkles, pour out your Mattec 
into a Cornet or Iron Mortar, that you ſhall have greas'd with a 
little Suet, and heated (before-hand : Then ſtrike the ſides of the 
Mortar with Pincers, to make the Regulus fall to the Bottom; when 
it is cold, ſeparate it from the Droſs with a Hammer: Melt it 
in another Crucible, and caſt into it two Ounces of Antimony in 
Powder ; when it is melted, add to it by little and little three 
Ounces of Salt peter, which being burnt, and the Matter caſting 
forth no more Sparkles, pour it into the Iroa Cornet greaſed and 
heated as before, then ſtrike, it with Pincers, that the Regulus may 
fall down, and when it is chol, ſeparate it from the Droſs as T 


have ſaid; repeat melting the Regulus twice more, and each Time 


caſt Salt· peter into it, but the laſt eſpecially ; you muſt obſerve 
to melt it well, before you caſt the Salt- peter into it, that the Star 
may appear. There is no need of adding any more crude Anti- 


mony to the two laſt Fuſions. This Regulus is uſed as the other, 
hath the ſame Effects. ? 55 
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The Points of the Nails of Smiths is preferable in this Oper- 
tion to ordinary Nails, or other ſmall Bits of Tron; for having been 
already as it were baked again by the Fire, they are more apt to 
reunite with the antimony. 

The Iron in the firſt Fuſion mixing with the Antimony turns 
almoſt all of it into Droſs, becauſe it joyns with the more impure 
Sulphur, ſo that the Reguline Part being more weighty, falls down 
to the Bottom. Salt-peter is uſed in order to open the Antimony, 
and cauſe a more perfect Fuſion, that a Separation of the groſſer 
Parts may be made the better. Moreover it carries off ſome Sul- 
phurs by its volatile Parts. The Droſs then dges conſiſt of Iron, 
Sulphur, and fixt Salt- peter. This firſt Regulus will be cryſialline, 
ſhining, and Metallick, covered with a great Maſs of Scories, 
compact, groſs, weighty, and black. by 

The Fuſion is repeated three Times over, becauſe ſome Portion 
of Iron doth always precipitate with the Regulus; and a little crude 
Antimony is added to the firft of all, to the end the Mars, which 
eaſily joyns with Antimony, by Reaſon of a grofs Sulphur it con- 
tains, may leave the Regulus, and ſtick to it. The two laſt Fuſions 
do make a gray or white Droſs, and this is a Mark that the Salt. 
peter can receive no more. 

After the firſt Purification, ten Ounces of Regulus, and thirteen 
Ounces of Scorics do remain; after the ſecond Purification, nine 
Ounces and a half of Regulus do remain; after the third, eight 
Ounces and two Drachms of Regulus ; and after the fourth, you'll 
have ſeven Ounces and fix Drachms. | | £ 
The Star which appears upon the Martial Regulus of Antimony when 
it is well purified, has given Occaſion to the Chymiſts to reaſon 
upon the matter; and the greateſt Part of theſe Men being ſtrongly 
8 of the Planetary Influences, and a ſuppoſed Correſpondence 

etween each of 'the Planets, and the Metal that bears its Name, 

they have not wanted to aſſert, that this ſame Star proceeded from 
the Impreſſion which certain little Bodies flowing from the Planet 
Mars do beſtow upon Antimony, for ſake of the remaining Iron that 
was mixed with it ; and for this Reaſon, they wonderfully \recom- 
mend the making this Preparation upon Tueſday rather than another 
Day, between 7 and 8 a Clock in the Morning, or elſe berween 
2 and 3 in the Afternoon, provided the Weather be clear and fair, 
— that Day, which is denominated from Mart, to be the 
Time that it Jets fall its ?fuerces moſt plentiful of any. They have 
likewiſe conceited a thouſand Things of the like Nature, which it 
would be too much Trouble to telate here. 

But all Opinions of this kind have no Manner of Probability, for 
no Bodies Experience did ever evince, that the Metals have an) 
ſuch Correſpondence with the Planets, as I have maintained elle 
where; much leſs can they prove that the Influences of the Planets 
do imprint ſuch. and ſuch Figares ro Metals, as theſe Men do dete!r- 
mine. It would be no hard Matter for me here to ſhew * —— 
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Reaſon or Foundation there is in Diſcourſes of that Nature, and 
how. very weak and uncertain are the Principles of Judicial Alrolegy; 
but this would be too long a Digreſſion for this Place, and ſerve 
only to ſwell this Book with Things that may be found treated of 
at large elſewhere, and particularly in the Epitome of Gaſſendus, made 
by Monſieur Bernier. Nai | 

My Thoughts therefore ſhall not ſoar ſo high as theſe Mens do; 
and though L may ſeem dull and mean in their Eyes, I ſhall not 
ſearch into the Cæleſtial Bodies for an Explication of the Star we now 
contend about, ſeeing I can find it out in Cauſes near at Hand. 
There have been who gazing too earneſtly upon the Stars above, 
have not perceived the Stone at their Feet, that cauſed them to 
ſtumble, | 11 | 

I fay- then that the Star which appears upon the Martia! Regulus 
of Antimony, does proceed from the Ant imony it ſelf, for this Mineral 
runs all into Needles; but becauſe before it is purified, it is loaded 
with fulphureous and impure Parts, which do make it ſoftiſh, theſe 
Needles do not appear but confuſedly. Now when it is purified 
with Mars, not only a great many of the more ſulphureous Parts 
of Autimay, and ſuch as are fitteſt to hinder its Cryſtallizatior 
are carried away, but alſo there' remains the hardeſt and the moſt- 
compact Part of-Fron, which makes the Antimmy firmer than it 
was. So that the Purification does ſerve to lay open the natural 
Cryſtals of Antimony in Form of a Star, and the Iron by its Hard- 
neſs does expatiate theſe Cryſtals, from whence it comes that the 
Martial Regulus f Anti mony is harder than the other Regulus. 

Therefore the Cryſtals would ſhew in the Form of a Star, in the 
Martial Regulus of Antimony, becauſe they are in the ſelf ſame Form 
in the Antimony, and principally in the Mineral; for if their Blades 
or Cryſtals be well conſidered, one ſhall find that they are of the 
ſame Figure and Largeneſs with the Starry Regulus, except that 
being interrupted or broke off by terreſtrial or ſulphureous Matter, 
they do not always begin nor end in Points. To this it may be 
added, that the Fire, which always tends to puſh from the Center 
to the Circumference, having put the Matter into an exa& Fuſion, 
ſhoots the Cryſtals from the Center towards the Superficies, on all 
Sides of the Crucible, ſo that they muſt form a Star. Sometimes 
there is found upon the Regulus of Antimony, inſtead of a Figure of 
a Star, an irregular Figure like that of a Star half formed, and 
covered on one Side with the ſame Matter of the Regulus ; upon the 
other a Repreſentation of a Tree; on another, Rays and Ridges 
= 22 Diſorder ; again, on another Side, nothing is ſeen but light 

Traces of a Star. The Cauſe: of - theſe Irregularities is, becauſe the 
Mortar, into which the melted Regulus is poured, was not kept 
xt and unmoved, whilſt it was cooled; for if it be never ſo 
little inclined or ſtirred, the Matter is intermixed, its Superficies 
confounded, and the Rays which were to compoſe the Star have 
loſt their natural Diſpoſitions. 

he Star and the other Figures which appear upon the Regulus of 
Aut imony, are a Mark of its 9 but they are not eſſential, for 
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we fee the fineſt and pureſt Regwlww's, in — there has appeared 
neither the Star, nor any other Figure. I could farther extend my 
Conje&ures upon the Formation of the Star which appears upon 
the Regulus of Antimony, if I did not fear to be tedious: Thoſe 
who are deſirous to be informed more fully about this Matter, may 
read my Treatiſe of Antimony. 
The Star which appears upon any Scories of Antimony is only 
ſuperficial ; which is viſible by filing off gently the Regulus from it. 
The Goblets (drinking Cups) or Bowls, are formed more eaſily 
with the Martial Regulus of Antimony, than with other Regulus's, be- 
cauſe of the Portion of Iron which it contains; for this Metal 
having united with the moſt hard Part of tlie Antimeny, it renders 
the ſame leſs harſh, and conſequently it is in a better Condition to 
extend: it ſelf in the Moulds. | In 
I have very often made Uſe of a Goblet, or drinking Cup, of 
which I bave given the Figure and Deſcription in the Beginning 
of this Book, but it will be neceſlary to reiterate often the Fuſion 
of this Regulus, for rarely any Succeſs can be expected in the firſt; 
This Mould is apt to leave Gaps or Crevices in the Veſſel, and there 
is a Neceſſity of new. moulding the ſame, in order to throw the 
ſame again into the Mould, till the Cup becomes entire every where, 
and able to contain the'Liquor. rf 
| I have experienced, that the moſt eaſy, prompt, and beſt Method 
is, to throw the ſame into Sand; one has a Frame of a Foot in 
Height diſpoſed to diſmount or divide it ſelf in ſeveral Frames; 
one puts into this Frame Sand à little wetred with Water, in order 
to render it a ſolid Paſte;' immediately ſeveral Frames or Heaps 
of Tin are put into the ſame, theſe Veſſels are filled with the 
fame Sand wetted; pulverized Charcoal muſt” be 'uſed therein, to 
the End the Sand doth not adhere too much, and that it may the 
more Eaſily be ſeparated from it upon Occaſion; ' After the Veſſels 
bave been well filled, the Frames are to be 'thrown' upſide down, 
and the moulded Sand is taken away; the Veſſel alſo is unmoved 
from the Place where it was, leaving there its Cavity and Mould: 
the moulded Sand is put into this Cavity, and is overturned, and 
afterwards a Hole is made in the Sand of the Frames, which anſwers 
the Bottom of the Mould. n 
Whilſt this is doing, a large Quantity of Martial Regulus, more or 
leſs, according to the Moulds, which have been prepared, is melted 
upon a great Fire in a Crucible; and when this Regulus is in a good 
Fuſion, it is haſtily poured round the Moulds, through the Hole 
made in the Sand of the Frames, till the empty Spaces between 
the Sands, after the Veſſels of the Tin and the. Holes are taken 
away, are filled; then let the Regulus cool, and the Mould be fepir 
rated from the Veſſel, Which is thereby well formed, without any 
Nrevice, or other Aperture; but one muſt cut away gently the ſmall 
Stem of the Regulus, which remains ſticking to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, becauſe the Hole is more filled at the Top than was neceſ. 
ſary, in Order to be the better aſſured that the Mould _ — 
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ſined; afterwards this Veſſel is poliſhed with the Skin of a Sea-Dog, 
2nd then it is in Perfection. | | 

The Regulus of Antimon Cups are only employed to make Emetick 
Wine, for which a Cup is oftener uſed than a Bowl, becauſe the 
ſame is more eaſily covered, and the Liquor evaporates leſs. Put 
into it White-W ine, leaving it there 2 or 3 Days, during which 
Time, this Wine, which is here a Diſſolvent, is impregnated and 
charged with the moſt diſſoluble Subſtance of the Regulus Anti- 
mony, that compoſes the Veſſel, and becomes Emerick. This Wine 
being taken away for Uſe, the Cup will yet ſerve to make more 
Emerick Wine, provided one pours upon it other White-Wine to 
remain there as mentioned before, which muſt be reiterated and 
continued every Day; ſo that having one of the Regulus of Antimony 
Cups, we are perpetual enabled to make Emerick Wine, The 
Smell and Taſte of this Wine will not much. differ from that of 
ordinary White-Wine ; for Want of White-Wine, may be yſed 
any other pale Wind for this Preparation, and even red Wane : 
but the White-Wine being more. charged with groſs Tartar, is 
moſt proper to extract the Subſtance of the Antimony. 


Poterius's Cordial. 


Tr HIS Operation is the Regulus of Martial Antimony, fixed and 
mixed with Gold. Fe TP 
Take of the Regulus of Martial Autimony four Ounces, of the fine 
Powder of Gold half an Ounce, and twelve Ounces of Salt-peter. 
Powder the Regulus and the Salt-peter together, and then mix them 
carefully with the Gold; ſer a Crucible in a Furnace amongſt 
burning Coals, and when it is red-hor, caſt into it a Spoonful of the 
Mixture, which will make a ſmall Detonation; when that is paſt, 
throw in another, and continue ſo doing, till all the Mattef be in 
the Crucible: Then leave it to Calcine the Space of an Hour, and 
pour i to it much hot Water, and let all ſteep together for ſome 
Hours, ill the Salt. peter be diſſolved ; pour off the Water by Incli- 
nation, d waſh the Powder which is at the Bottom ſeveral Times, 
and there Ter dry it in the Sun or Shade, and Calcine it again in 
a new Cru ble for an Hour, ſtirring ir with an Iron Sgarule, and 
ſo the Oper ion is ended. Keep this Matter, which iP called the 
Cordial of Po; jug, of the Corus of Antimony. 

It is eſteeme. good for ſtrengthning the Stomach and Heart, for 
repairing decay Nature, for exciting the Tranſpiration of corrupt 
Humours, for pu:ifying the Blood, for expelling Poiſon, ſtopping. 
the Hemorrhagies, for the Palſie, and Diſeaſes occaſioned by Mercury. 
Ihe Doſe is from ſix Grains to thirty. | 


If the Lotions be evaporated, ' there will remain a Salt, which 
umoſt the Vertues of the Sa Polychreſt. SE a | 15 
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One may make Uſe here of the Gold of Popart, which being in 
Powder will commodioufly mix with other Matters; but to be 
well aſſured of its being duly mixed, one muſt firſt make a Mixture 
of the Reguln of Martial Autimony with the Gold by Fuſion, in 
Crucible, often ſtirring the Matter with a Rod of Iron; after. 
wards being put into an Iron Mortar, in order to be cooled, and 
hardned into a Mafs, it will be reduced into a ſubtle Powder, and 
it muſt be exactly mixed with Salt- per er. | 

In this Operation is uſed as much Salt. peter, as is required ſo to 
75 the Saltiſh Regulus of Antimony, that it may no more elevate it 

elf to provoke TOONS: 3 
The Detonation which happens when the Matter is caſt into the 
red-hot Crucible, is not very great, becauſe the volatile Part cf 

alte pet er has but little of the Sulphur of the Regulus to mix and riſe 

it. | 5 | 
The fixed Maſs is alſo calcined for an Hour, that the Salt-jrtn 
2 Time to penetrate all the Particles of the Antimony, and 

x them. 

The Lotions diſſolve the looſe and ſuperficial Salt: peter, which alſo 
contains much volatile, but they cannot carry off what is cloſely 
mixed with the Antimony, and fixes it. 

I he laſt Calcination of the waſhed Powder ſerves only to deprive 
the &timony of ſome ſulphureous volatile Particles which may be 
remaining in it, and todry the Compoſition. | 
This Preparation is called, the Stomachick of Poterius, becauſe 
Poterius or Poter is ſuppoſed to be the Author of it, and that it 
fortifies the Stomach ;* the Solar Ceruſe of Antimony, becauſe it is 
almoſt as white as Ceruſe, and has Gold in its Compoſition, It is 
likewiſe ſtiled, the Solar Mineral Diaphoretick ; becauſe of the 
ſudorifick Vertue” which is attributed to it, and becauſe of the 
Gold put into it. The Particles of this Metal are fo well incor- 


* 


. with the reſt of the Matter, that they are not at all viſible 
erein 42-4 

The Gold which is uſed in this Preparation, is only upon tie 
Account of Diſeaſes occafioned by Mercury, for it can have no 
Effect upon the reſt. | 


The Mineral Lilly, or Metallick Salt. 


"T' HIS Operation is a Salt impregnated with the Sulphurz d 
Iron, Copper and Antimony. 

Take 12 Ounces of the Martial Regulus.of Ant imouy, which his 
not been purify'd ; of the Calx of fine Tin, and of the filings of 
red Copper, each 2 Ounces ; pulverize the Regulus groſly : Mil 
all together, and put the Mixture into a Crucible, of which on! 
half ar leaſt muſt be empty: Cover the Crucible, and place 1 
in a melting Furnace, in the midſt of a Reverberatory Fire, * 
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the Matter may have therein a perfect Fuſion; afrerwards put into 
it by Degrees 3 Ounces of Salt peter, and there will be a Detona- 
tion; ſtir the Bottem of the Crucible with an Iron Rod, and when 
all the Matter is rendred liquid, ay 3re to pour it into an Iron 
Mortar heated and greaſed ; ſtrike immediately the Mortar with 
the Tongs, or any Thing elſe, in order to ſhake the Regulus to the 
Bottom. When the Matter is cooled, knock off with a Hammer 
the Regulus from the Scories, take what Quantity you pleaſe of 
this Regulus, pulverize the ſame very ſmall, and pound it with 
double its Weight of Nitre fixed by Coals, the Deſcription of 
which will be found hereafter in its proper Place; put the Mixture 
into a Crucible, cover and place the fame in the midſt of a good 
Coal Fire in a Furnace, and when left there 5 or 6 Hours, the 
Matter will be reduced into a Paſte; when it is hardned and almoſt 
cooled, you break the Crucible, and pulvegize the Matter, and 
ſteep it in warm Water, in order to diſſolve the Salt; ſtrain the 
8 Lye, and let it evaporate till it be quite dry, and you will have a 
WT Salt impregnated with the Sulphurs of Metals and Antimony ; keep 
it in a Bottle well ſtopt. 2 
It opens the Pores, and promotes inſenſible Tranſpiration; it 
provokes Urine, is proper for the Epilepſy, and abates hyſterical 


Vapours. The Doſe of it is one Scruple in Broth, once or twice 
a Day. 


REMARKS. 


As this is a Remedy which has made a great Noiſe in the World 
ſome Years paſt, I think it proper to give a Deſcription thereof, in 
this new Edition of my Ceurſe of Chymiſtry. I have taken the ſame 
from the Book of Secrets and Neunes, experimented by the Abbot 
Rouſſeau, Page 173. And I have endeavoured to make the ſame 
mon plain and intelligible, for the Help of ſuch who would prepar 
the ſame. 
The Author will have the Regulus made with two Ounces of 
Mars, 2 Qunces of fine Tin, 2 Ounces of Yexus, and 8 Oufices of 
Antimony ; T have found, that it is a good and ſhort Method to uſe 
in the Room of Mars and Antimeny, the Martial Regu/us of Antimiony, 
which not having been purify'd, has retained enough of Iron; 1 
have employ'd 12 Ounces inſtead of 10, which the Receipt de- 
manded ; becauſe in the Operation of this Regulus with Tin and 
Copper, part of it diſſipates as well in Smoak as in Scories. The 
Nitre fixed by the Coals is a moſt ſtrong and great Diſſolvent, and 
1s employed here for penetrating the Regulus of the Metals, and the 
Autimony, and to iffolve the Splphurs thereof, ſufficient Time is 
allowed for that, and by a Calcination of 5 or 6 Hours, during 
| which the Salt and the Regulus liquifie together, and almoſt pur 
themſelves into Fuſion. | 
e Water into which the calcinated and pulverized Matter is 
poured, diſſolves the Salt of the fixed Nitre, which is charged with 
the Sulphur of Metals this Lye muſt be reiterated ſeveral Times 
ton the ſame Matter, in order to exhauſt its Salt as much . 
| 22 e; 
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ble; afterwards it muſt be ſtrained, and gently evaporated in an 
earthen Pan, in order to have the Salt of ir, which will be of a 
browniſh Colour, a ſulphureous Odour, and a very ſharp Taſte. 
_ A vulnerary Balſam may be likewiſe drawn from this calcined 
Matter, if inſtead: of putting it into Water, and making a Lye 
thereof, one ſubtilly pulverizes the ſame, when it is yet a little 
hot; then put it into a Viol, and pour upon it the real Oyl, or the 
Spirit of Turpentine, 4 or 5 Fingers high. Stop the Matraſs with 
an inverted Veſſel, and place it hot in Digeſtion for ſome Day; 
ſtirring it from Time to Time, the Spirit of Turpentine will take 
a reddiſh or brown Tincture, which is to be ſeparated by Inclinz 
tion. More of the ſame Spirit muſt be poured upon the Matter, 
in order to draw out all the Tincture; then diſtil the ſame, and 
let it evaporate, that it may thicken to the Conſiſtence of Honey; 
afterwards put in Fuſion or Digeſtion 4 or 5 Times as much of 
well rectify'd Spirit of Wine, in order to get a new TinQure, x 
before, but the ſame will be more ſubtil; give it the Conſiſtence 
of a Syrup, and by diſtilling the ſame by an Alembick, or letting 
it evaporate. in an earthen Pot upon a Sand Heat, one may call it 
a TinQure of Metallick Regulas. This Balſam is vulnerary, proper 
for the Aſthma, dry Cough, Ptiſick, and other Maladies of the 
\ Breaſt. The Doſe is from 4 Drops to 10 in a Bundle of vulneray 
"Jerbs, prepared after the Manner of Tea, 


Glaſf of Antimony. 


x | 'HIS Preparation is a Regulus of Antimony become vitrified by 
a long Fuſion Wk 
Calcine in a ſmall Fire a Pound of Antimony in Powder, in an 
earthen Pot unglazed, ſtir the Matter continually with an Iron 
Spatule, until Vapours ariſe no longer; but if notwithſtanding yout 
Birring, the Powder ſhould chance to run into Lumps, as it often 
happens to do, put it into à Mortar, and powder it; then Calc ine i 
again, as I have ſaid, and when it will fume no more, and is of 
gray Colour, put it into a good Crucible, cover it with a Tik; 
and ſet it in a Wind-Furnace, in which you ſhall make a ver 
violent Coal-Fire round about the Crucible, to the End the Matter 
nay melt. About an Hour afterwards uncover. the Crucible, and 
zutting the End of an Iron Rod into it, ſee whecher the Matte! 
that ſticks to it is become Diaphanous; and if it be, pour it upon 
a Marble well warmed, it will congeal, and you'll have the Glaſs 
Antimon, which you muſt let cool, and ſo keep for Uſe ; there will 
be of it about 5 Ounces and an half. It is a ſtrong Vomirive, an 
one of the moſt violent that is made of Antimony. The Fei 
Wine is made of it, by ſetting it to ſteep in Whire-wine. It 
given alſo in Sybſtance from two Grains unto fix; it is alſo good 
to clear the Sight, if one Drachm of it be infuſed in 4 Ounces a 
ye. bright, or Fennel water. a 
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An Emetieł Syrup is prepared with the Glaſs of Antimony infuſed 

in the Juice of\ Quinces, or Lemons, and Sugar. If inſtead of 

theſe acid Juices, \one ſhould uſe Wine, the Syrup would be the 

more Vomitive. e Doſe of the one and the other Syrup, is from 

2 Drachms to an Ouyce and a half, and is given eſpecially to nice 
Perſons, and to Infanys. 


REMARKS. 


The Antimony muſt be Calcined within the Chimney, and the 
Vapours ets from it muſt be avoided, as being very injurious 


w 


to the Breaſt. 


This Calcination is performed to diveſt it of ſome groſs Sul- 


W phurs that might hinder its Vitrification. For theſe Sulphurs 
being compoſed of ropey and glutinous Parts, ſtop the Pores of 
the Matter, confound them, and hinder the Light from paſſing” or 
W reflecting to our Eyes; it always happens, and principally in the 
W Beginning of the Calcinaticn, that amidſt a great Quantity of 
ſulphureous Smoak, there appears upon the Superficies of the 
Matter, which is calcined, a ſmall blue Flame, which comes 
from a kindled Sulphur ; then the Powder of 4ntimony eaſily be- 
comes lumpiſh ; if you take Care there be not too much Fire, for 
this Sulphur which is ſtill there in a great Quantity, melts and 
liquifies the Mineral, and when ir -hardens, it forms Lumps or 
Clods; it is needful to pulverize the ſame in a Mortar, as I have 
WT 12id before, in order to proſecute the Calcination thereof, for they 
contain a groſs Sulphur cf the Antimeny, which would render the 


Calcination imperfe&, if one negleQed this Circumſtance. 

The Vitrification happens not until the Parts of Antimony have 
been rendred more firm and ſtiff than they were before, to the end 
the fiery Particles paſſing and repaſſing through the Matter, may 


4 form the Pores into a ſtrait Line, ſo that they can remain in this 
Condition, when the Autimony is grown cold; and it is the Figure 
of theſe Pores, which cauſes the Tranſparency, becauſe they ſuffer 


the Light to paſs through them directly. 

Although the Antimony appears vitrify'd after ſome Time of 
Fuſion in the Crucible, one muſt not too haſtily pour the ſame up- 
on the Marble, for often only Part of it is vitriſied upon the Top, 
and that which remains at the Bottom is in the Form of Regalus, it 
therefore muſt have Time to vitrifie entirely in the Fire. One of 
the Marks of the Vitrification is, when the Matter acquires by the 
Fire a viſcous or oily Conſiſtence, leſs fluid and heavy than that 
which is not yet vitrify'd. Another Mark is, when a ſmall Por- 
tion which is taken with a Wire out of the Crucible, draws 
out into a Jong tranſparent Thread ; then one muſt dexterouſly 
take the Crucible with Pincers, and gently pour upon the hor 


Marble the vitrify'd Matter. If it is not all done, there will ap- 


pear at the Bottom a Sort of Regulus, which will ſhake as long as 
re is in Fuſion, like Quickſilver; if you put the ſame again 
mto a great Fire, having covered the Crucible, it will become 


Glaſs as the other: This Glaſs running upon the Marble will ex- 
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tend in flat pieces, and at laſt there will be fo fine Threzd; 
long, red, and tranſparent, The whole Matter will crackle and 
make a Noiſe,” when it cools, becauſe the Air finding Reſiſtance in 
preſſing through the Pores, which being too ſmall, breaks thro 
them with Violence. g 
The Glaſs of Antimony muſt be hard, diaphonous, tranſparent, 
compact, ſhining, of a fine red and deep Colour like that of Ry. 
bies; having neither Smell nor Taſte. 
It is Matter of Amazement, that the calcined Antimony be. 
comes more light than it was, and that ir acquires a mucelzgi. 
neous or oily Confiſtence; in all likelihood the Fire has opened its 
moſt fine Sulphur, which has rendered its Parts more poliſhed 
and compact. Tis likewiſe in all Appearance. this ſame Sulphur, 
which having extended it ſelf in che whole Subſtance of tte 
Glaſs, has given it the red Colour, for we find that the Sulphur 
of Antimony is ordinarily red. 
When 1 made the Glaſs of Antimony, I have ſometimes mixed 
with my Antimony a ſixth Part of the crude pulverized Antimo- 
ny 3 this Addition has haſtened the Fuſion and the Vitriſication of 
the Matter, for the ſame has been reduced to Glaſs more pro- 
perly than in the firſt Operation, and this Glaſs has been alſo 
more tranſparent, fine, and perfect than the firſt ; the Reaſon is 
becauſe this ſmall Quantity of crude Antimony being very ful. 
Phureous, has communicated more Heat to the calcined Anti. 
mony, has more rarified the ſame, and given it a greater Diſpoſi 
tion for Fuſion and Vitrification ; but the groſs or ſuperficial Sul 
phur of this Antimony muſt have been diſſipated, before the 
Vitrification is made, for otherwiſe the Pores of the Matter 
could not have been direct enough for the Light to pals nd 
repaſs, as has been ſaid. There are ſeveral other Methods of 
3 the Glaſs of Antimony, but the beſt is that which! 
ave deſcribed, and is made without Addition. The Druggilt 
ſend to Holland, and ſome other Countries, for the Glaſs of Anti. 
mony, which is good enough, and they ſell it at a dear rate; I hav 
examined and conſidered it with that which I have made, and ! 
have found that mine was ſpecifically heavier; and being reduced 
to fine Powder, it had a gray Colour, inclining to green ; where 
as the pulverized of Holland was yellow, which may proceed from 
a Defect of the Calcination, or of ſome Addition. In ſhort, it » 
more ſafe to uſe in Medicines that which is regularly made by 
the Rules of Art, than employ one whoſe Compoſition is doubtivl. 
Glaſs of Antimony receiving more Calcination than the other Pre 
Pre, ſhould conſequently be leſs vomitive, by reaſon of the 
iſperſion and Loſs of much Sulphur, wherein its vomitive Ve- 
rue doth conſiſt : Nevertheleſs Experience ſhews us the contrary, 
for it works with more Force, as I have ſaid ; and the Reaſon df 
it is, becauſe no Salt is uſed in the making of this Glaſs, wheres 
in the other Preparations, Salt- peter is uſed, which by its ft 


7 


Parts hinders the Activity of ſome Part of the Sulphurs; thus al- 


though chere doth remain but a ſmall Quantity of Sulphur wy 
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Glaſs of Antimony, yet as little as there is being in great Motion, it 
cauſes a greater Diſpoſition. to vomit. | : 
| The Glaſs of 4ntimony may be corrected by calcining it in a Cru- 
cible with a third Part of Salr-perer, then waſhing it divers times 
with hot Water, it is to be dried. This Powder is not ſo ſtrong in 
its Operation as the "q of Antimony, becauſe the Salt-peter has 
fixed ſome Part of the Sulphurs of Anr/mony. It works much like 
the Crocus metallorum, of which I am to treat. | 
One may likewiſe make very good Glaſs of Antimony with the 
Regulus of common and martial Antimony, if after having 
verized them, they be calcined by a middling Fire, ſtirring the 
ſame in an earthen Pot unvarniſhed till they are reduced to a gray 


Ir, Powder, and that afterwards they be put in Fuſion, as has been 

he ſaid in the Preparation of ordinary Glaſs of Antimony ; theſes 

ur Glaſſes of Antimony have a fine citron Colour, which is the only 
Circumſtance by which they differ from the common. 

ed The Preparation of the Glaſs of Antimony is not very eaſie to 

0. be made, and ſeveral Artiſts diſpairing of Succeſs, mix ſometimes 

of with the calcined Antimony an eighth Part of Borax, by which 


Addition they much facilitate the Vitrification of the Matter, but 
they diminiſh the Force of the Glaſs, and this is properly a Corre- 
Ction given to it. This Glaſs of Antimony has immediately a fine 


ul citron Colour; and it is marbled and tranſparent, but it is of no 
ti Duration; for being kept, it becomes whitiſh on Superficies, and 
. almoſt becomes opake or dark, becauſe the Borax, which is a Salt, 
ul is eaſily wetted, and occaſions Obſtructions in the Pores of the 
the Glaſs, and conſequently hinders the Paſſage of the Light; to pre- 
ter vent which, and to preſerve this Glaſs in its Beauty, we need only 
ind put it in a very dry Place, as in the Chimney or a Stove. One 
of | may ſee in my Treatiſe of Antimony ſeveral other Deſcriprticns 
hl of the Glaſs of Antimony with Borax; and likewiſe with dif- 
ilts ferent Metals, as the Glaſs of Solar Antimony, the Glats of Lunar 
it. Antimony, and that of Jovial Antimony; you will alſo find there 
ave the Liver of the vitrified Antimony, the Vitrification of the Pow- 
11 der of Algaroth, and ſeveral other Operations drawn from Anti- 
cel mony. 

ere: 

om . 

t Liver of Antimon). 

by | 
ful T Preparation is an Antimony opened by Salt-peter, and 
bre by Fire, which have made it half Glaſs, and which have gi- 
the ven it a Liver-Colour. : 214 
el Take a Pound of Autimony, an: ſo much Salt- peter, powder them, 
w and mix them well rogether, put this Mixture into an Iron Mor- 
* tar, and cover it with a. Tile; leave an open Place nevertheleſs 
* through which you may convey a Coal of Fire, and take it- out 
0 again, the Matter will flame, and cauſe a great Detonation, which 
| he being over, and the Mortar grown cold, ſtrike againſt the Bottom 
100 that the Matter may fall down; then ſeparate the Droſs with a 


Ham- 
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Hammer, from the ſhining Part, which is called Liver of Anti 


from its Colour. 3 0 80 . 
To make the Emerick Wine, you muſt infuſe an Ounce, of this 
Liver of Antimony in Powder in a Quart of White Wiae four and 
twenty Hours, and ſo let it ſettle; the Doſe. of this Wine is from 
half an Ounce to three Ounces. 50 | 
That which is called Crocus Metallorum is nothing but the Ling 
of Antimony waſht ſeveral Times with warm Water, and afterwards 
dried. It is uſed as the Liver of Antimony to make the Emetick 
Wine, and it is given likewiſe in Subſtance to vomit ftrongjy, 
The Doſe is from two to eight Grains. 


REMARKS. 


This Preparation is a more impure Glaſs of Antimony than that! 
deſcribed, and conſequently it is more opake 7 it works not fo 
violently as the Glaſs. 288 

The Liver of Antimony hath a different Strength, according to the 
Proportion of Nitre that enters into it; when there's more Nun 

than Antimony, it is the leſs vomitive, not only becauſe great Store 
of the Sulphurs of An:imony are loſt in the ſtrong Detonation that 
it raiſes, but alſo becauſe there remains more fixt Parts of the Sal. 
peter, which do join and unite with the Sulphurs that remain in 
the Matter. Thus if inſtead of a Pound of Salt. peter you ſhould 
uſe twenty Ounces, as many do, you'd have a Liver of Antimony lels 
vomitive than that I deſcribed. | 

The ſtrong Detonation that happens when Fire is put to the 
Matter, is not cauſed through the Flagration of Salt- peter, as almoſt 
every Body hath thought, through want of ſufficient ,Reflexion; 
I ſhall prove in its proper Place that it can never take Flame, and 
that its volatile Parts do ſerve for a kind of Bellows, or Vehicle, 
to rarifie and exalt the Sulphurs of Antimony. : 

A Liver of Antimony is prepared with equal Quantities of Antimo- 
ny, Nitre and Sea-ſalr decrepitated ; and becauſe theſe Salts do give 
it a red Colour like unto the Opale, and the Appearance of a Mar 
caſſite; this Preparation has been called Magneſia Opalina ; it is les 
Emerick than the other, by reaſon of the Addition of Sea- ſalt, which 
fixes the ſaline Sulphur of Antimony. 

Several other Ways of preparing the Liver of Antimony have beet 
invented, and which may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of Antimony. 

If you uſe ordinary Salt peter in this Operation, you'll obtain 
eight Ounces and two Drachms of Liver of Antimony ; but if you 
uſe purified Salt · peter, you'll get but fix Ounces and a half. 

This Difference of Quantity proceeds from the Nature of Sil. 
peter; for the more volatile Parts this Mineral Salt contains, tit 
. more apt it is to carry off ſome Parts of the Antimony, Now pu- 

rified Salt-peter is much more volatile than the common fort 

—— the Liver of Antimony, where it is uſed, is in leſſet 
uantity. 

Ide Liver of Antimony that's made with common Salt-perer is the 

redder, and comes nearer to th our of an Animal Liver; = 


its pr 
Vier, 


Matte 
togeth 
if You 
ſed, n 
which 


| earthe 
tinuall 


and it 
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that which is made with purified Salt- peter; this happens through 
the fixt Salt which is in this Preparation more than in the other; 
for common Salt- peter contains much fixt Salt, as I ſhall ſhew in 
its proper Place; this Salt does likewiſe make the Matter the heas 
Vier. | . 
'As for the Virtues of theſe Livers of Antimony, the Difference is 
not very great, but only that which is made with purified Salt- 
peter is a little more Emetick than the other. | 

| cannot paſs by here the falſe 


Imagination of ſome Men who 
think that Preparation of the Liver of Antimony,. of which half a 
Drachm vr two Scruples may be given, is much better than that 
whereof three or four Grains perform the ſame Effect; for there 
is no doubt but the taking ſo great a Quantity of Antimony will 
give an Impreſſion to the Stomach, that a leſſer Quantity is not 
able to do, Furthermore, whereas theſe. kind of Preparations do 
commonly open the Antimony but little, or but half fix the fa- 
line Sulphurs, it is to be feared leſt ſome Salt they may meet with 
in the Stomach, ſhould open them too much, or volatilize them, 
and ſo cauſe moſt unhappy Accidents. * 

When the Liver F Anti mony is waſhed with warm Water, ſome 
Part ot the fixt Nitre that remained in it is ſeparated. Many have 
believed that the more violent Part bf the Emetick was carried 
off by this Lotion: but, on the contrary, this fixt Part is more 
capable of mitigating than augmenting its Violence, for the Reas 
ſons I have ſpoken already. Immediately after one has poured luke- 
warm or boiling Water, or even cold Water, upon the Liver o 
pulverized Antimony, which then has a brown Colour, the Parti- 
cles of the Powder approach again, and form groſs and hard 
Lumps like Stone: They become ſoft by ſteeping in Water, and 
whilſt they are drying at the 8 , Or in a Shade, they are reduced 
— , Powder of a yellow Colour, which is called the Grocus of 

etals, _ : 

You muſt 6bſerve; that if you ſhould put four Ounces of pre- 
pared Antimony into a Quart of Wine, the Wine will not be 
more vomitive than if you ſhould put but an Ounce; becauſe be- 
ing loaded with as much of the Subſtance of it as it is able to 
contain, the reſt remains at Bottom, and cannot be diſſolved un- 
leſs more Wine be added. Now an Ounce of Crocus eta lorum, or 
Liver of Antimony, is, according to Experience, capable of impregna 
ting not only one Quart of Wine, but after having poured o 
the Liquor by Inclination, if you put as much more Wine to the 
Matter that remains, and leave it in Digeſtion two or three Days 
together, you'll have an Infuſion as Emetick as the firſt. You may 
if you pleaſe renew the Wine that is poured upon it to be infu- 
led, nine ſeveral Times, and it will always prove Emetick; after 
which, if you calcine your Matter a Quarter of an Hour in an 
Neerthen Pot unglazed over a ſmall Fire, ſtirring the Matter con- 
ſtinually with an Iron Spatule, you may infuſe it again as before, 
and it will render the Wine * Tis 
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The emetick Wine requires much Time to ſettle and become 
clear, becauſe the Parts of the Liver of Antimon being ful. 
phureous and light, may remain ſuſpended in the Wine, which 
Circumſtance cannot fail of contributing to render it more e- 
metick. The Wine ought to be regarded as one of the moſt pro- 
per Menſtruums to draw the emetick Subſtance from the Antimon), 
for it is impregnated with a ſulphureous and ſaline Spirit, which 
join with the faline Sulphur of Antimony, and dit 
ſolve the ſame. The emetick Wine eaſtly mothers on keeping, hay. 
ing white Locks or Flakes, like thoſe of Snow, covering the Su- 
cies, which are again eaſily divided and ſcattered, when the 
iquor is ſtirred, and which come together again, lying upon the 
Top like ſmall Clods of Greaſe, when they are not ſtirred. They 
are compofed of the fulphureous Parts of the Liver of Antimony 


may eaſil 
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and Wine; then it is neceſſary to train the Liquor, when one 


will uſe it; it is aWfo vomirive, as the former: The Crocus Metall, 


rum, Which precipitates to the Bottom of the Veſſel where emctick 


Wine is made, is red. 


Many Phyſicians and Apothecaries are poſſeſſed with a Fancy, 
that this Crocus Mctaltorum never lofes its Vertue b 
that it can ſerve even fifty Times, if there be 


Infuſions, but 
ccaſton for it, 


But they are very much deceived ; for after eight or nine Infuſt 


ons, the Emetick 


ine will not be fo ſtrong, and ſtill it loſes its 


Vertue the more are made; becauſe the looſe, ſaline, and ſulphure- 


ous Particles being diflolved in the firſt Infuſions, there is not ſuf- 
cient Matter for the reſt ; and therefore very often rhe Wine hi 
been drawn off with very little of Emetick Quality. For this 


Reaſon ſome have been uu 
Wine to make one Vomit : 


Jieved, that the Strength of one's Conſtitution required ſo much, 
vet it is rather to be attributed to the Weakneſs of the Remedy. 

This Circumſtance makes ſome think, that a great Doſe of Ene. 
tick Wine does not work longer, nor more violently, than a fmill 
one, becauſe all is vomited up again in the Beginning of the Ope 
ration: But Experience ſhews the contrary every Da 
feen very dangerous Accidents, by giving too much of this Rene 
dy in one Dofe, upon this ill- grounded Suppoſition. 

Theſe Abuſes in Phyſick are very important; for if the Eme- 
tick Wine, which the Apothecaries keep, be ſometimes ſtrong and 
fometimes weak, the Phyſicians cannot have any Certainty of 


Effect of what he preſcribes. 


That Emetick Wine which is made with the Crocus Metalirum il 
moſt in uſe; it is likewiſe prepared with the Rezulus and Glas, 1 
I have ſaid, ſpeaking of them. You might likewiſe make another 
fort of it, by infuſing warm fome Days crude Antimony in whits 


ed to g 
nd tho 


Wine; for the tartarous Salts of the 


ny, but it would not prove ſo yomitive as the other. 
The Emetick Wine is given alone, or mixed with Purgatives, 
that convey it partly by Stool. When you find an Inclination © 
vomit, you muſt be provided” of Broth a little fat, and pk: — 
| 5 


ive ſix Ounces of Emetick 
it has fometimes been be- 


: and we have 


ine do open the Antimo 


4 
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Spoonfuls to facilitate the Vomiting, and hinder the great Efforts 
which ſometimes break Veſſels, and cauſe mortal Hemorrhagies to 
follow. You muſt alſo conſider that thoſe who, have their Breaſts 
ſtrait, and Bodies thin, are much harder to vomit than others. But 
Jt us leave thoſe Particulars to the Wiſdom of Phyſicians. 

The Jockeys ufe the Liver of Antimony for Horſes, and make 
Powder of it, without ſeparating the Scories from it, and the Doſe 
they give them is one Ounce mixed in a Meaſure of Oats or Barley. 
This 1 purges the Animals only by Tranſpiration, and 
makes them fatter and finer. 

The Scories of the Liver of Antimony contain a ſmall Quantity 
of golden Sulphur, which may be taken away like that of the Re 
gu; of Antimony. | 


Another way to make the Liver of Antimony. 


T HIS Preparation is an Antimony half vitrified by Means of 
Salt-petre and Fire. | 

Pulverize and mix together exactly ſixteen Ounces of Antimony 
and eight of Salt-peter: Put this Mixture at once in a Furnace be- 
tween kindled Coals, there will be a Detonation; continue the Fire, 
and when the Matter is in Fuſion, take off the Crucible, and let 
it cool without ſtirring it, then break the ſame, and you will find 
therein a fixed heavy Maſs about ſixteen Ounces ; ſeparate the 
Liver which remains at the Bottom from the Scories that cover the 
fame; it will be fine, ſhining, and very much like to the Liver of 
the ordinary Antimony, of which I have diſcourſed ; you will have 
eleven Ounces and a half. This Liver of Antimony is emetick 
and purgative ; it is made into a ſubtil Powder, and is given by 
the Mouth. The Doſe is from two to eight Grains. It is waſhed 
with Water, in order to make the Crocus Mctallorum ; it is alſo in- 
fuſed in White-Wine, to make emetick Wine: It is ſometimes or- 


dered in Coliriums, Diſtempers of the Eyes, and is deterſive and 
deſiccative. 0 


REMARKS ; 


When a little of Salt-peter is entered into this Operation of tf 
ver of Antimony, in proportion to what has been employ d in 
the preceeding,. it has been neceſſary to excite the Calcination of , 
the Matter by means of Fire. For the ſame Reaſon the Detonati- 
on thereof has been leſs ſtrong, for the violent Inflammation is 
cauſed by the Equality of the volatile Parts of Salt-peter and the 

Sulphur of Antimony, which have united together. This Pre- 
WParation ſhews, that one Part of the Salt · peter is capable of open- 
ing two Parts of Antimony, in order to reduce them to Liver: and 
agreater Quantity is made, proportionably than when one em- 
ploys equal Parts of two In — 8 As to the ſmalleſt Quan- 
[ity of Salt- peter, to which ſome reſtrain themſelves, was ro 
occaſion no Scruple here; for this mineral Salt being mixed and 
| 92 | melted 


* 
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melted with the Antimony, for no other End than to puriſie the 
fame, and ſeparate the Scories, it will be needleſs to pur in more 
than needs muſt. I add, that this laſt Liver of Antimony muſt be 
more efficacious in its Vertues than the preceding, becauſe leſs 
fixed Salt remains in it; I conclude then by aſſerting that the 
Liver of Antimony made according to this Deſcription, is prefer- 
rable to all the others. | 4 


Magiſtery, or Precipitate of Antimon). 


HIS Operation is a Calcination of Antimony by qu 
Regalis. | : 

Put four Ounces of Antimony finely powdered into a large 
Matraſs, pour upon it ſixteen Ounces of Aqua Regalis; ſet the Ma- 
traſs in Sand, within the Chimney, and put under it a ſmall Fire 
of Digeſtion, which will cauſe a conſiderable Ebullition with red 
Vapours, that ought to be avoided : Continue the Digeſtion till all 
the Antimony be reduced into a white Powder, at the Bottom of 
the Matraſs, which commonly happens in feven or eight Hours, 
Fill your Matraſs with Fountain or common Water, and pour the 
Liquor (before it be ſettled) into an earthen Veſſel: the white 
Powder will run off with the Water, and you will ſee at laſt a 

ellow Powder, which muſt be kept apart. Then pour your white 
Line by little and little, into a Tunnel, lined well with brown 
Paper, the Water will paſs through, and leave the white Powder 
in the Filter; waſh it afterwards ſeveral Times, until the Water 
be inſipid, and then dry this Powder, and keep it. | 

It commonly purges rather downwards than upwards, but yet at 
ſome times cauſes a gentle vomiting, and often it only excites 2 
Sweat. It is good in Hypochondriacal Diftempers, the Apoplexy, 
and Palſie, and when it is neceſſary to diſcuſs thick Humours. 
The Doſe is from four Grains to twelve in ſome proper Liquor. 

If by way of Curioſity, you pour the Water, which contains the 
yellow Powder, into a- Tunnel, lined with brown Paper, 2s was 
{aid before, you may ſeparate a Powder which is no other thing 
but Sulphur: Waſh it and dry it, it will take Fire as ſoon as com- 
mon Sulphur, and hath the ſame Vertues. 


REMARK s. 


Neither the Spirit of Vire, nor Aqua Fortis, work upon Antimm)) 
therefore Aqua Regalis is neceſlary to diſſolve it: The Reaſon which 
may be given for this is, that the Pores of Antimony being great, 
and its Subſtance ſoft, becauſe of its having much Sulphur, the 
Points of the Spirit of Nitre are too fine to cut its Parts as it ought 
to be; it is neceſſary to have ſome courſer Knives for this, lie 
the Points of the Aua Regalis. 

When there is no common qua Regalis, you may add to the 
Spirit of Niere, or to qua Fortis, about a fixth Part of good Spirit 
of Salt, and this way you ſhall have an Aqua Regalis, which worketh 
as well as the other. 1 A large 
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A large Matraſs is neceſſary, leſt the Matter, which is conſide- 
rably rarified, ſhould run over. The Diſſolution may be made 
without Fire, but then it would be longer in doing. The Vapours 
ought to be avoided, becauſe they are hurtful ro the Breaſt. 

There is no true Sora Oe here, but only 5 eee — 
Parts of Antimony, which the Agua Regalis cannot bear up, becauſe 
they are in I groſs Heaps: It only ſuſtains a ſmall Quantity, 
which precipitates when the Water is poured into the Matraſs. 
The white Colour is cauſed by the Order and Diſpoſition which 
the acids give to the Parts of this Matter, which reflect the Light 
on all Sides: Whereas crude Antimony is black, becauſe its Pores 
are diſpoſed to imbibe the Light, and not to reflect them back 
to our Eyes. Every Time that Autimony is well rarified by acids, 
it becometh white, as may be obſerved in the ſeveral Operations 
which follow. | 

When Antimony is reduced into a white Powder, the 44us Regal:s 
worketh no more upon it, becauſe this Powder is already as much 
ſeparated as can be. It is alſo mixed with the Points of the Aqua 
Regalis, which fall with it. Common Water, when pouticd into 
the Matraſs, takes off thoſe that are more looſe; but there always 
remains ſome. They ſerve to fix the Antimony in ſome Manner, and 
to render this Powder a gentle aner- 5 © | 
| You may make Uſe of the Regulus of Antimony inſtead of crude 
Antimony, the Powder ſhould be a little whiter, but not better. 
If the Regulus of martial Antimony be uſed, there will not be fo 
much Whiteneſs, becauſe of the Iron. There is no Sulphur when 
theſe Regulus's are uſed, becauſe the Preparation of them purified 
them from their groſſeſt Sulphur. 

This Powder hath different Effects, according to the different 
Temperaments, and diverſe Diſpoſitions, when it is uſed: for 
very often a Remedy, which makes a Perſon vomit at one Time, 
purges him by Stool at another; and it is often ſeen, that Vomi- 
tives only procure Sweat. 

Some calcine this Powder in a Crucible until it be red, which 
only ſerves to the ſame Uſe, but then the Doſe muſt be from two 
to ſix Grains, becauſe the Calcination having deprived it of the 
acids of the Aqua Regalis, Which fixed its Parts, it becomes more 
vomitive than before. 


Antimonium Diaphoreticum. 


T Preparation is an Antimony, whoſe. Sulphurs are fixed 
by Salt-peter, and are thereby hindred from working otherwiſe 
than by Sweat. 
a Powder and mix well together one Part of Antimony with three 
Larts of purified galt. peter; and having heated a Crucible red-hor 
in the Coals, caſt into it a Spoonful of your Mixture, you'll hear 
a Noiſe or Detonation; after that's over, caſt in another Spoonfu}, 
nd continue to do fo till all your Powder is in the Crucible. 
O 3 Leave 
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Leave a great Fire about it two Hours, then throw your Matter 
which will be white, into an earthen Pan almoſt filled with Foun. 
tain-water, and leave it a ſteeping warm ten or twelve Hours, that 
the fixt Salt peter may diſſolve in it; ſeparate the Liquor by Incl. 
nation, waſh the white Powder that remains at Bottom five or x 
Times with warm Water, and dry it. This is called Antimon un 
Diaphoreticum, or Mineral Diaphoretick, or the Calx of Ant mon. 
If there be mixed 8 Ounces of Antimony and 24 of Sale-peter, you 
will have 11 Ounces and one Drachm of D/aphoretick Anti mony wel 
waſhed and dried. | | 

All the Lotions may be evaporated, and a fixt Salt. peter will be 
found at the Bottom of the Veſſel, which works much like the 
Sal Polychreſtum. The Sal Polychreſt may be called Sibi, or the Sil 
of Antimon); for it is a Salt- peter calcined, and part ly fixed by the 
Sulphur of Antimony. It contains a little Diaphoretick Mineral, which 
is diſſolved in it. | 

This = is eſteemed good 07 pon Sweat, and to reſi} 
Poiſon, and conſequently is good in Malignant 'Fevers, the ſmall 
Pox, the Plague, and other Contagious Diſeaſes. The Doſe js from 
ſix Grains to thirty, in ſome appropriate Liquor. | 


REMARK S. 


In this Preparation three Pounds of Szlt-peter are uſed for one 
Pound of . Antimony, that after Sublimation of the volatile Pars 
there may remain Store of fixt Niere, which unites with the Anti 
2n0ny, and hinders it from being Vomitive. 

Three Parts of Nitre, with one f Antimony, do not cauſe f 
ſtrong. a Detonation, nor ſo great a Diminution of the Parts ef 
Antimony, as when there are but equal Quantities. And the Reaſon 
of it is, that there's too little Sulphur of Autimony for the Quantity 
of Mitre, and that ſome Part of the Sulphur does remain unaGire 
in the fixt Nitre, which admits of no Flagration; for the volatil 
Part of Salt-peter does not burn, but according to the Proportion cf 

Sulphur with which it is mixed. And this is a Proof of my Aſſt 

tion in this Matter, that if you throw upon lighted Coals, a litt. 

of that Salr-peter which you ſhall have drawn from the Lotions © 

Antimonium Diaphoreticum, it will ſtill cauſe a Flame to arife, 0 

Reaſon of new Sulphur which it meets with in the Coals, whic 

Sulphur does joyn together with the volatile Part of Salt. peter thit 

remained. I ſhall ſpeak more at large of the Flagration of San 

in the Chapter of this Salr. 

You muſt put the Mixture into the Crucible, Spoonful after 
Spoonful, that the Calcination may be done the better. It mul 
be obſerved, that this Calcination is followed by almoſt a Fuſion, 
to the End the Salt: peter may penetrate more to the Bottom of tit 
Antimony, and divide and render its Parts more ſubtle and white 
Afterwards the Matter is to be waſhed, in order to ſeparate fron 

- thence the uſeleſs Salt. peter. But let there be never ſo ma) 

Lotions, they can never waſh away a certain Inveloping or Cot! 


that is given to the Antimony by the fixt Sali. peter; for each 900 


be ſeparated without Recourſe to ſome reductive Salt; and this is 
it that makes this Preparation of Antimony to be not at all Vomi- 
tive. Many do ſay it is Sudorifick, but L could never obſerve any 
ſuch Effect ſenſibly. Nevertheleſs I would ſubmit to think fo, 
botk becauſe many Authors have written fo, and becauſe the Hear 
of che Body may poſſibly ſeparate ſome of its Sulphurs, which not 
being ſtrong enough to make one vomit, may only drive by Tran- 
ſpiration ſenſible or inſenſible, according as the Pores are more or 
leſs open. Others do think Antimonium Diaphoreticum is merely an 
Alkali, that is good for nothing, but to deſtroy Acids, and on this 
Principle do give it for the ſame Ends as Coral, Pearl, Calcined 
Harts-horn, and ſuch like Things as do abſorb ſharp or acid Hu- 
mours, which abounding too muck in the Body, do cauſe divers 
Diſeaſes; but without doubt they that follow theſe Principles have 
not built them on Experience; for pour any kind of acid on Anti- 
monium Diaphoreticum, it will never diſſolve at all; and take 2 
the acid after a very long Infuſion, it will be as ſtrong as ever; whic 
proves it to be no alkali, and therefore not to produce the Effects 
that are pretended. 

The Aut imony requires an Augmentation of conſiderable Weight 
in this Operation,” becauſe of 8 Ounces which have been mixed 
in it with the Salt. peter, one draws 11 Ounces and a Drachm of 
Mineral Diaphorerick ; this Augmentation comes from a fixed Mitre, 
which has united in the ſulphureous Parts of the Mineral. 

If one ſtrains the firſt Lotion, whilſt it is cooled, there will 
appear therein ſome white and light Clouds, which proceed from a 
mall Quantity of the Diaphoretick Antimony, which had been diſ- 
ſolved. If an acid Liquor be poured upon this ſtrained Lotion, 
the Mixture will become white like Milk, without emitting any 
| Odour ; afterwards it will precipitate very flowly, a little of the 
white Powder, which comes from the Clouds, that the acid has 

ſeparated and driven to the Bottom. This Powder muſt be gathered 
again upon a Strainer, then to be waſhed and dried in the Shade; 
this is what ſome Authors have called fixed Flowers of Antimony ; 
they have attributed to it Vertues to excite Tranſpiration; to 
reſiſt Malignity, to fortify the Heart, and purify the Blood: The 
Doſe is from 6 Grains to a Scruple ; I never found that this Re- 


medy had any other Vertue than that of Diaphoretic Autimony, Of 


Which it is the moſt rarify d Part. 

If inſtead of crude Antimony, you take the Regule of Antimony 
for making this Mineral Diaphorerick, the Detonation will be vey 
ſmall, becauſe the Regule has not enough of Sulphur to mix wit 
the Salt. peter, and to force its riſing with it in ſuch. a rapid Man- 
4 6 e Autimony Diaphoretick which is made thus, is whiter than 

er. 

From 16 Ounces of ordinary Rege/as of Antimeny, and 48 Ounces 
Ot Sale. peter, you will draw 24 Ounces and a. half of Diaphoretick 
1 well waſhed and dried, and very white. If you let the 

tions evaporate, there will remain 25 Ounces of a white bitter 


0 4+ Salt, 
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ticle of Antimon is ſo cloſely united, that it cannot any Way 
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Salt, corroſive and alkaline ; ſo that during the Calcination, therg 
has been diſſipated about 14 Ounces and an half of the Matter. 
The Lotions will afford you Jeſs white Clouds, and conſequently 
Jeſs fixed Flowers, or Ceruſe of Autimony, than thoſe of Diaphuretich 
Antimony which has been made with crude Anti mony 

If you make the ſame Operation with the Martial Regulus of 
Anti mony, you will have the like Quantity of Diaphoretick Autimony ; 
but it will be leſs white, becauſe of the Impreſſion of Iron which 
the Regulus has given it: You will alſo draw from the Lotions 25 
Ounces of Salt like to the other. +63 | 
There remains much more in Proportion to the fixed Salt. pete 
in the Diaphoretick Antimony made with the Regulus, than with that 
which is prepared with crude Antimony ; one may likewiſe make 
Diaphoretick Antimony with the Liver of Antimony, and with the 
Glaſs of Antimony, as you may ſee the ſame deſcribed in my Trea- 
tiſe of antimony: All theſe Diapboretick Antimonies have one and 
the ſame Vertue. Thad © [422 

The Cornacbine Powder is made of equal Parts of Autimonium Dis 
phoreticum, Diagride, and Cream of Tartar. The Doſe is from 20 
to 45 Grains They call this Powder Pulvis de tribus, Diagride 
Anti mony, or the Earl of Warwick's Powder. It is very good to purge 
all Sorts of Humours. Some mix more of the Diagride than ef 
the other Ingredients, to make it ſtronger; for all its purgative 
Vertue comes almoſt from that prepared Scammony. | 

The Name of Cornachine, which 1s given to this Powder, comes 
from the Author Cornachinus, Proſeſſor of Phyſick at Pix; that of 
the Earl of Warwick, which is alſo given to it, is occaſioned by an 
Engliſh Earl of that Title who often uſed it. 
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Another Antimonium Diaphoreticum. 


＋ HIS Preparation is a Calcination of Antimony, by which it 
is fixed, and rendered ſudorifick, without loſing the volatile 
Part which ſublimes from it. 2 

Take a good earthen Por unglazed, able to reſiſt the Fire, with: 
Hole in the middle of its Height, and a Stopple to it; ſet it in a 
Furnace of an equal Proportion, and fit to it three Pots more of the 
ſame Earth, all three open at the Bottom, and fir a Glaſs Head to 
the uppermoſt Por, with a little Viol for a Receiver. Lute the 
Junctures well, and by the Means of ſome Bricks and Lure toge- 
ther, let the Fire tranſpire only through ſome little Holes, and be 
but ſtrong enough to warm the Bottom of the lowermoſt Pot; 
— 2 your Fire by Degrees, to heat this Pot by little and little 
red - Ot. 1 1 N a ER WET as 'F a 

In the mean Time mix three Parts of Salt. peter, with one of 
Antimony in Powder; caſt a Spoonful' of it into the red hot Pot 
through the Hole, and ſtop it again quickly, you'll perceive ? 
great Detonation; and after it is over, caſt in another Spoonful; 
and continue to do ſo until all your Matter is ſpent, Then increab 


* 
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the Fire to the utmoſt for half an Hours Time, and ſo let it go 
out. Unlute the Veſſels as ſoon as they are cold, you'll find a little 
Spirit of Nitre in the Receiver; white Flowers in the three upper 
Pots, and a white Maſs in the lowermoſt, which may be walhed 
as the other Antimonium Diaphoreticum, and ſo dried. This Mineral 
Piaphoretick is as good as the former, you muſt waſh the Flowers 
ſeveral Times with warm Water, and then dry them. They are 
not ſo Emerick as thoſe I ſhall deſcribe hereafter ; the Doſe is from 
two to ſix Grains. 


Ni 


In this Preparation the volatile or ſulphureous Parts of Antimony 
do ſtick ro the Sides of the Pots like Flower; if you don't waſh 
them, they will nor be ſo Vomitive, becauſe the Salt. peter that riſes 
with them, hinders their Activity. 

Notwithſtanding they are cleared of this ſuperficial Salt peter b 
their being waſhed, yet there remains in them ſome Salrs wrappe 
up in their interiour Subſtance, which fixes them in ſome Meaſure, 
and diminiſhes their Emetick Quality. | 

The acid Spirit which is found in the Recipient may be uſed in 
the Colick; the Doſe is from four to eight Drops in Broth, or ſome 
9 Liquor. 

f you uſe in this Operation five Ounces of Antimony, and fifteen 
Ounces of Salt my ou will draw half an Ounce of the Spirit of 
Mitre, two Drachms of Flowers of Autimony waſhed and dried, and 
five Ounces of very white Anti monlum Diaphoreticum, after that it 
is well waſhed and dried; and if you eyaporate and cryſtallize the 
Lotions, you will find ten Ounces of Salt, which will be a Salt peter 
half fixed, and which will flame being thrown upon the Coals; 
inſomuch that there will be loſt in the whole of the Mixture, four 


Ounces and two Drachms. This Diminution comes from what | 


Icſes through the Hole of the Por, during the Detonation, for ſtop 
it as well as you can, there will always vent cut a great deal of 
Fume, which will incommode the Artiſt, unleſs he rakes Care to 


turn away his Head from the Steam. 


The purified Salt. peter loſes no more than the other, becauſe the 
Sulphur of Antinmony can take of the volatile Parts of Salt peter but 


fuch a Proportion as it requires to raiſe it. So that in fifteen Oun- 


ces of Salt peter, (Whether it be the purified Sort, or the common) 
there are much more volatile Parts than are neceſſary, in order to 


joyn with the Sulphur of five Ounces of Antimony. * 
The Salt which is drawn from the Lotions of the Antimony Dis- 
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Bodies have ſucceeded in the Place of thoſe that are gone. All the 
Diaphoruick Anti moni as I have deſcribed are inſipid to the Taſte, 

0 | * L : 


Flowers of Antimon. 


T 1 2; Preparation is the more volatile Part of Antimony raiſed 
1 by Fire. 1} 
Fit the ſame Pots I ſpoke of in the laſt Operation one upon 
another, ſer them in the ſame Furnace, and obſerve the ſame Cir. 
cumſtances for their Scituation, and for heating the lowermoſt. 
When its Bottom is red-hot, caſt into it a fmall Spoonful of Ati. 
mony in Powder through the Hole, and ſtir the Matter at the Bot. 
tom of the Pot with an Iron Spazule, crooked a little on Purpoſe to 
do it the better; draw out your Spatule, and ſtop the Hole, the 
Flowers will riſe and ſtick in the upper Pots. Continue a great 
Fire, that the Pot may ſtill remain red-hot, and when you ſee 
nothing more ſublime, caſt in ſo much more Anrimony, obſerving 
to do what I have ſaid, Repeat the caſting it in through rhe Hole, 
till you have Flowers enough. Then let the Fire go out, and wheg 
the Veſſels are cold, unlute them, you'll find Flowers all about the 
three upper Pots, and the Head, gather them together with z 
Feather, and keep them in a Viol. | 
It is a powerful Emerick ; it is given in Quartan Agues, and 
other intermitting Fevers, and alſo in the Epilepſie; the Doſe is 
from two Grains to fix in Lozenges or Broth. 


"REMARKS 


In this Preparation, as in the former, you muſt leave Room 
enough; otherwiſe the Flowers of Autimeny being driven fiercely 
by the Fire, would be apt to break the Veſſel for Want of Room 
to move in. And this is the Reaſon why many Pots are here 
placed one upon another. There's no need of any Receiver, be- 
cules there is no Liquor to fall into it, ſo that a blind Head may 
erve. | | 

If one makes a Hole near the Bottom of the Pot, in order to put 
into it the End of a Pair of Bellows; and the Matter be blowa 
whilſt it is red, more Flowers will elevate themſelves. 

What remains at the Bottom of the Por is the fixed Part of 
Antimony, which may ſerve for making the Glaſs of Antimony, when 
8 pulverized and calcined by a ſmall Fire, until no more Fumes 
ariſe 

I the Flowers of Autimony do happen to be of different Colours, . 
it is becauſe the Fire was not managed equally ſtrong ; theſe Flower: 
are more Vomitive than the former, becauſe they have no Salt pets 


Th 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 
The Red Flowers of Antimony. 


＋ HIS Operation is an Exaltation of the ſulphureous Parts of 


Antimony into red Flowers, by Means of the Flowers of Sa! 


Armeniack and Eire. Matze 

pulverize and mix exactly together 8 Ounces of Antimony, and 
4 Ounces of the Flowers of Sal Armoniack ; put the Mixture in an 
earthen Cucurbit which reſiſts Fire, place it in a ſmall: Furnace, 
and ſtop the fame with Clay round the empty Space, leaſt the Fire 
tranſpires: Adapt to this Cucurbit a Top and a ſmall Recipient, 
ſtop the Junttures with Clay, and make a midling Fire in the 
' Furnace: When the Matter is heated, there will firſt diftil a little 

Liquor into the Recipient, and ſome red Flowers will ſtick to the 
Top. Continue the Fire after this Manner about 2 Hours, or till 
you perceive that the Flowers which riſe upward, are not fo red 
as they were before; then take away your Lid or Top charged 
with Flowers, and put a blind one in its Room; Lute the — 
Qures, and augment the Fire a little, and Flowers of different 
Colours will elevate themſelves; continue the fame Degree of Heat 
till nothing riſes, | 5 

Take the Clay from the Recipient of the fuſt Lid, and you 
will only find there about 2 Drachms of Urinous Liquor, very like 
to the volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 

Gather again the red Flowers adhering to the firſt Lid cr Cover, 
and you will have about two Ounces, which you muſt waſh in 
luke-warm Water, in order to ſeparate the Sal Armoniack; dry it 
in the Shade, and you will have eight Drachms and a half of fine 
red Flowers; keep them for Uſe. | 

They purge gently by Vomiting and Stool, and likewiſe excite 
Sweat; they are proper for the Falling-Sicknefs, rhe Hypocon- 
driack Melancholy, and the Aſthma; the Doſe is from three to 
ten Grains. | | * > 
Gather again the Flowers of different Colours adhering to the 
ſecond Cover or Lid, and you will find two Ounces and a half; 
put them into an earthen Cucurbir, and adapt thereto a blind 
Cover; lute the Jundtures exactly, and having placed the Veſſel 
upon the Sand, make undernearh a Fire of the firſt Degree, which 


veing augmented gradually, yellow Flowers will rife and ſtick to 


the Cover; continue the Fire till the Flowers, which will fublime 

themſelves, begin to appear white; afterwards let the Veſſels cool, 

and having taken away the Clay, you will have in the Cover or 

Lid about 7 Drachms of Flowers, which muſt be waſked with 

| Iuke-warm Water, and when they are dry'd, there will remain 8 

>cruples of fine Flowers of an Orange Colour; keep them for Uſe, 

. They have the ſame Quality as the former, when given in the 
like Doſe, | 

One my mix together the Lotions of the Flowers of Autimony, 

and draw from thence by Evaporation a white Salt, which will be 


ſudori- 
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ſudorifick and aperitive, The Doſe of it is from four to fifteen 
r a 
| REMARKS. DG 
One might make this Operation with equal Parts of Antimy 
and Sal Armoniack in Subſtance ; but it will be much better if one 


employs the Flowers of this Salt, as I have ſaid already. 
A blind Cover is made of Glaſs, the Extremity of which iz 


8 one may break it when there is Occaſion to uſe it for 
I 


iſtillations; but there is no Neceſſity of its being opened, when 
the Lid is apply'd upon the Cucurbit, becauſe there is no more 
Liquor in it to be diſtilled ; on the other Hand, it is much better 


to cloſe it, leaſt by opening it ſome Portion of the Flowers be 


diſſipated. | 

The Urinous Quality which diſtils into, the Recipient comes 
from the Phlegm of the Mixture, which riſing up has carried 
away and diſſolved one Portion of the moſt volatile Part of the 
Sal Armoniack. There is likewiſe ordinarily found in the Recipient, 
a ſmall Quantity of red Flowers, carried thither by the Liquor. 
T heſe Flowers are precipitated, or adhere to ſome Part of the Re. 
cipient. 8 | 

T his Urinous Liquor ferments likz the your of Sal Armoniack, 
with all acids. But it is not ſo with the Salt that is drawn by 


the Lotion of the Flowers of Antimony, for the greater Part of the 


acids penetrate not the ſame. 
know no Matter which carries off the Flowers of the Antimay 
ſo eaſily, and in ſo large a Quantity as the Sal Armoniack doth. 
The red Colour of theſe Flowers comes from the Sulphur of the 
Ant imony, which has been rarified by the Sal Armonisck. 
The yellow differ not from the red Flowers, but only in that 


the Sulphur, of which they are compoſed, has not been duly 
Far yd, ſo ſpat their Tom. Colour is only a light Modification 
of t 


e red Colour. Though I have obſerved the Quantity or 
Weight of the Flowers, which may be drawn off by this Opera- 
tion, is not always certain, ſince ong Degree of Fire, more or leſs 
ſtrong, can alter this Circumſtance. The Colours of theſe Flowers 
after the Lotions will appear more deep than before, becauſe they 
8 been deprived of much Sa! Armeniack, which weakned their 
clours. 
The cne and the other Flowers of Antimony is a gentle Vomitive, 


| becauſe the Alkali of the Sa/ Armoxiack has blunted the ſaltiſſi Points 
of the Antimony. 


The Salt which is drawn from the Lotions comes from the Sul 
Armoniack which had elevated it with the Antimony : This Salt is 
impregnated with a ſmall Portion of Antimony, which makes it 


ſometimes excite Nauſcouſneſs, when taken in a great Dole. 


"I 
{ 


Ml 
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Snow of | Antimony, or the white and ſilver Flowers of 
| the Regulus of Antimony. 


HIS Operation is a Sublimation of the Regulus of Antimo- 
ny into white Flowers. 2 ; | 
Take ſix Ounces of Regulus of ordinary Antimony, pulverize and 
put the ſame in a Pot made of common Earth, of an indifferent 
Size, without being varniſhed ; adapt there about two or three 
Fingers above the Powder, a ſmall Covert of the ſame Earth, pierced 
in the middle with a very ſmall Hole, and diſpoſed ro enter into, 
or go out of the Pot, upon occaſion ; cover the Top of the Por 
with its ordinary Lid, and place the ſame in a ſmall Furnace upon 
the Fire, ſo that rhe Regulus may melt, and the Bottom of the 
Pot grow reddiſh ; continue it in this Condition about an Hour 
without being ſtirred, and let the Fire go out; when it is cooled, 
take away the two Coverlids, and you will find white Flowers like 
Snow, and intermixed with fine ſhining Needles, ſome ſhort, o- 
thers long, ſticking to the Superficies of the Regulus of Antimony, 
which will remain in à Maſs at the Bottom of the Pot; of theſe 
you will have a little more than two Drachms. 07.9 

Put again the ſmall Coverts into and upon the Por, in the' fame 
Scituation as before, and replace the Pot upon the Fire, obſerving 
the ſame Circumſtances as before, and you will find upon the 
— of the Regulus, when cooled, about three Drachms like to the 
ormer, | . | 

Reiterate the ſame Operation ſucceſſively, till all the Regulus is 
converted into Flowers, which can be effected only oy a great 
Number of Sublimations, but it will appear at every Time, that 
the Flowers will be more abundant, and that even fix Drachms there- 
of will elevate themſelves, and then all the Surface of the Regulus 
will look like a ſmall Forreſt agreeably covered with theſe Flowers. 
All the Flowers which you have drawn from ſixteen Ounces of the 
Regulus of Antimony, being amaſſed together, will weigh abour - 
eleven ＋ The Surplut of the Regulus having been diſſipated 
through the Joints of the Covers. 4 

By the ſame Method one may reduce into Flowers the Regular of 
martial Antimony well purified, and they will be perfectly like 
the others. E 

The one and the other Flowers of the Regulus of Antimony, are 
eſteemed by ſome Perſons moſt proper for intermitting Fevers, 
che Patient takes it at the Beginning of the Fit ſeveral Days ſuc- 

ceſſively, and even in the Intervals of the Fever; the ſame are dia- 
phoretick, proper for ſcrophulous Diſeaſes, the Jaundice, and ma- 
lignant Fevers. The Doſe is from one Scruple to two Drachms. 

; . REMARKS. | | 

Theſe Flowers are titled Silver, becauſe they yield a ſhining 
Luſtre; they are likewiſe called Snow of Antimony, becauſe of 
their Figure and Whireneſs, which reſembles that of Snow. 
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206 A Courſe of Chhymiſtry. 
Although the ſmall Cover leaves only a ſmall empty Place be: 
tween i ſelf and the Regulus of Antimony ; yet the Flowers bur 
ſeldom ſtick there, and in a very ſmall Quantity; almoſt all of 
them are as it were Adherents to the Regulus; but they are eaſily 
ſeparated without retaining any Blackneſs of the ſtegalus. | 

The firſt Sublimation affords leſs Flowers than the following, 
becauſe the Regulus has not yet received Diſpoſition: enough to c. 
alt ir. felf,,but by the Number of Fuſions it takes, its Parts volati- 
lize and riſe up in a white Vapour, which the | ſmall Cover 
makes to reflect and condenſate. When the greateſt Part of the 
Regulus has been reduced into Flowers, and only about the fourth 
Part of it left, it is not to be wonder dat if the Sublimations 
deereaſe and yield fewer Flowers. 

It is ſurprizing that the Regulus of Antimony, which are com- 
pact, maſſive, and black Subſtances, are intirely reduced to white 
Flowers like Snow, and in long, ſhining, cryſtalline, and ſilver 
Needles. It may be ſaid, that all this Matter reſided in the Cry. 
ſtals, . which appeared in the Regulus of Antimony; and that the Fire 
has diſintangled, rariſied, and ſubtilized the ſame in ſuch Manner, 
that it: has given to the Matter a great Number of poliſhed Surfaces, 
capable to reflect Light, in order to ſhew to us the white Colour. 

The Flowers ſublime themſelves whilſt the Regular of Antimo- 
ny is in Fuſion, but they do not well form themſelves but when 
they are cooling, for then the Parts volatilized in Vapcurs act with 
more Facility to unite and coagulate. Ne | 

If at the Time of their Sublimation, one puts too much Fire 
round the Pot, and the kindled Coals mount too high, the Flowers 
which elevate will be yellowiſh, and as it were burnt, then they 
muſt be put again upon the Regular, and ſublimed afreſh, whereby 
they will become white as the preceding. This Circumſtance 
ſhews, that in this Operation the Fire be not too ſtrong; and on 
the other Hand, if it is too feeble, there will ariſe but a ſmall 
Quantity of Flowers. | 

If after fourteen or fifteen: Sublimations one has the Curioſity 
to take the Regulus off the remaining Antimony from rhe Bottom 
of the Pot, it will be found very fine, more bright and ſhining 
within than it was before, and it will ſeem to have received new 
Purifications by the reiterated Fuſions. | 

Theſe Flowers of Regulus of Antimony, cannot in any wiſe be 
reduced again into a Regulus, becauſe they liquifie upon the Fire, 
and fly away in Fumes. as! 

As to their Vertues, they have not appeared to me to differ much 
from that of diaphoretick Antimony ; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
iF one takes a great Doſe of theſe Flowers, the Stomach will be a 
little overcharged therewith. They are nor at all vomitive not 
purgative, which ſeems very ſtrange, for they are drawn without 
Addition from the Regulus of Antimony, which being taken in 
Subſtance or in Fuſion, is emetick and purging ; tis moſt proba- 
ble, that only the Fire in this Operation has cauſed a conſiderable 
Alteration, and even deſtroyed the former Texture of Parts. Thab 

+ | . 
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"Theſe Flowers of the Regulus of Antimony diſſolve in 4% Regis 
Wirt Regulus it ſelf does when 2 71 41 Regi o 
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Butter, or Iey Oil of Antimony. 


HIS Preparation is an Antimony rendred cauſtick by acids; 
qt Powder, and mix fix Ounces of the Regulus of Antimony 
with a Pound of Sublimate Corrofive; put this Mixture into a 
Claſs Retort, whoſe half remains empty; ſet your Retort in Sand, 
and after having fitted to it 2 Receiver, and luted the Conjundt ions, 
you muſt firſt make a ſmall Fire under it, and there will diſtil a 
clear Oil? after that, augment the Fire a little, and there will come 
forth a white thick Liquor like Butter, which would ſtop the Neck 
of the Retort, and break it, if you did not take Care ro ſet live 
Coals near it, that it may melt and run into the Receiver. Continue 
the Fire, until you fee. a red Vapour come forth. Then take away 
the Receiver, and put another in its Place filled with Water. 
Encreaſe the Fire by Degrees, to make the Retorr red-hor, and the 
Mercury will run into the Water, dry it, and keep it for Uſe, as 
other Mercury. ene | ; 

The Butter of Antimony is a. Cauſtick, it eats proud Fleſh, and 
eleanſes Ulcers ; the Powder of Algaros is made of it, as I ſhall hew 


hereafter, 
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REMARKS 


Some Time after the Mixture of theſe two. Tngredients, the 
Matter becomes very hot, and the Reaſon of it is becauſe the acid 
Points of the Sublimate Corroſive penetrating the Parts of the 
Regule of Antimony, and dividing them violeatly, do raiſe a Heat, 
as it commonly happens, when an acid . penetrates an Alkali, or 
when two hard Bodies do rub ſtrongly upon one another. | 
This Butter of Antimony is nothing but a Mixture of the acid 
Spirits of Sublimate Corroſive with the Regulus of Antimony, and 
thoſe Spirits are they that render it Cauſtick. _ | 
The Spirits of Salt and Vitriol in this Operation do leave the 
Mercury to adhere unto the Antimony, which is more porous; inſo- 
much that the Mercury being diveſted of that which kept it in a 
Cryſtalline Form, and being driven by a ſtrong Fire, rarifies into 
apours, which paſs through the Neck of the Retort into the 
Receiver filled with Water, wherein it condenſes into Quickſilver 
by Means of the Coolneſs. | | 
I doubt nor but ſome will find Difficulty in conceiving how the 
acids that adhered to the ſolid Body of Mercury, ſhould ſtrike off to 
oyn with the Antimony ; but it may be ſaid to that, that the acids 
eing ſo many Edges faſtned at one End. in the Body of Merc 
may by tother End be ſeparated and drawn off by the ſoft a 
382 Parts of the Antimony, that are in greater Motion than 


ary, 
One 
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One may, inſtead of the Regulus, uſe the Liver, and then there 
may be ſublimed a Cinnabar in the Neck of the Retort, becauſe 
this Liver contains a Sulphur, which cannot be done from the 
Mixture of the Regulus of Antimony, and the corroſive Sublimate, 
as I have obſerved more at large in my Treatiſe of Antimony. 

The Regulus of Antimeny receives only ſuch a Quantity of the acids 

of the Sublimate Corroſive as 1s ſufficient to fill its Pores : Therefore 
there would be no more of this Butter, tho you did put a Pound 
of the Sublimate to ſix Ounces of the Regulus; nor would it be any 
Advantage to put more of the Regulus to that Proportion of the 
Sublimate ; for a Part of it would remain in the Rerort, without 
joining the Acids, and conſequently without turning into Butter, 
The Mixture of the Regulus of Antimony, and the Sublimate, in 
ſuch Proportion as I have deſcribed, being raiſed by an indifferent 
Heart into rhe Retort, is eaſily put in Fuſion at the fame Time, 
that the Butter diſtilled into the Recipient, and congeals in a 
fine, white, and cryſtalline Subſtance, which for this Reaſon is 
called the icy Oil of Antimony. One draws in Proportion more 
Butter from this Mixture than that cf crude Antimony, and the 
corroſive Sublimare, of which I will ſpeak in the ſequel, and it 
3s a little whiter and finer, provided one has employed therein the 
fine Regulus of Antimony. pet 

There may be got by this Operation eight Ounces and three 
Prachms of the Batrer of Antimony, twelve Ounces of Mercury: and 
there will be in the Rerort an Ounce and a half of Matter ſome 
black, ſome white, ſome red, which is the moſt terreſtrious and 
filphureous Part of the Regale of Antimony, and which may be 
thrown away as uſeleſs. | 

That Degree of Fire which is ſufficient to extract the Butter of 

Fntiminy, is not ſtrong enough for diſtilling the Mercury, and 
therefore it does not diſtil with the Butter; but if you avgment 
the Fire a little towards the End, you will find in the Receiver 
a _— Quantity of Quick-filver, which will eaſily ſeparate from the 
14 5 


By the ſame Method one may draw a Butter of martial Antimo- 
ny from the Mixture of the Regulus of martial Antimony and cor 
roſive Sublimate. | 


Butter of Antimony, together with its Cinnabar. 


T HE firſt of theſe Preparations is an Autimony opened, and 
rendered cauſtick, by the Acids of ſublimate Corroſtve ; and the 
econd is a Mixture of the Mcrcury that was in the Sublimate, and 
f the Sulphurs of Autimony ſublimed together. er. 

Pulverize and mix exactly ſix Ounces of Antimony, and eight 
Ounces of corroſive Sublimate, and having filled with this Mix- 
ture one half of the Retort, place the ſame in a ſmall Furnace up- 
on Sand, and adapt therein a Recipient, lute "the Joints, and put 
Faderneath a little Fire in the Beginning, and a little of clear 1 
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ih difti] ; augment ds the Fire to the ſecond 
N Ati; augment afterwards the Fie ro tho e and 


ere wi 1 
quor, like Wax, with which the Paſſage being ſtope, would burſt the 
whcle, if one did not take care to apply a kindled Coal to liquifie 
the ame, and make it run into the Recipient z continue the Fire 
till you ſee a reddiſſl Vapour conie forth ; then remove the Recipi- 
ent; and put on Another without luting the "Jolnes 3 augment the 
Fire gradually till the Retort be red; Continue the ſame three © 
four H6urs, and having cooled the Retort, break it, and you will 
find Cinnabar, which will be ſublinied; and ſtick in the 
Neck; It is 4 good Remedy for the Small Pox; and for the Epilep- 
ſie, and it purges by Sweat, Thie Doſe is from ſix to fifteen Grains 
in 2 Pill or Bolus, and in ſome Tuifible Conſerve, On | 

This Butter of Antimony is cauſtick, like the other I now ſpoke of, 
It may be rectified by diſtilling it anew in a glaſs Retort. 


REMARKS. 


If the Regule be uſed for making the Butter of 4nri/mony, there muſt 
be only fix Ounces of it to a Pound of Sublimare Corrofeve, as I have 
aid above. But if crude Antimony, be uſed, there muſt be equal 
Proportions of both, becauſe in a Pound of Antimony there is on- 
ly what is ſufficient to receive and mix with the Acids of a Pound 
df the Sub!/mare Corroſtve; for what remains is good for nothing. 
| This Barter of Antimony is better Eongealed than the cther: It al- 
ſo ſtops che Neck bf The Retort prey, it is diſtilled, whereas the 
dther dork it not. This greater thickening is cauſed by its Mix- 
ture wich ſome ſmall Portion of the Sulphur of crude Antimony, 
together with rhe Acids and Regule ; for the ramous Parts of the Sul 

hur are very proper to encreaſe the ſaline Matters, and to fix them. 

he Burre# if Antimouy made with the Regulus is not tree of Sul- 
phur, but yer there is leſs in it, becauſe the Regulus has been al- 
ready purified from it: And that is the Reaſon. why this Butter is 
not lo thick as the other. 2 

There is more Care required to whiten the Burter made of crude 
25 than the other; for if either the Fire be roo great, * 
the Di ihation; dr if the Receiver be kept too os joined wit 
the Retort, the red fulphureous Matters will mix wich it, and make 
the Burtey brown, When this happens, it muſt be put into a new 
Reibre, and diſtilled over agaih, With a ſmall Fire of Sand tö recti- 
he it. But if the Directions | have given be carefully obſerved, 
3 whe be, upon the firſt Diſtillatidn, a Buzter of Autimony, as fins 

s the other. | | | | 

ere may be 2 Diffitulty ſtarted here, viz. why the Harter of 
#ntimony dots come before the Ce ; for it would ſeem, That 
the R-g1u/ut, mixed with the Acids, ſhould be more weighty than 
the Cinnabar, which is compoutided bf two vety volatile Ingredi- 
ents. The Anſwer which may given to this is, that the Acids © 
the gablimate Correſtve being ſubtilized and exalted by the Quick- 
flver, are ſufficiently volatile to => the Parts of the Kegule of 
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210 4 Courſe of Chymiſty. 
Antimon witk which they ate joined, and to render them as light a 
.o i 4 | 
In the Recelyer are found little Cryſtals ſticking to its Sides, 
which do curiouſly repreſent the Branches of Trees; theſe Figures 
do proceed from the acid Spirits of Sublimate mixed with 4ntinny, 
One may make Butter of Antimony with divers, Proportions of 
crude Antimony and corroſive, Sublimate, ag., I have, remarked at 
large in my Treatiſe of Antimony; but thoſe which 1 have obſer. 
_ er are more rational, and ſuch as afford moſt Butter and 
innabar. WEE | Rok | 


In the firſt Recipient will be found three Ounces and fx Drachms 


of very pute and white. Butter of Antimony z when one breaks 
the Retort, there will ariſe a ſulphur Smell, and there may be gi. 
thered from the Neck ſeven Ounces of Cinnabar of Antimony, the 
greateſt Part of which will be in compact, heavy, ſmooth, and ſhi. 
ning pieces, ſomewhat black in the groſs of the Maſs, and red on 
the Sides; another Part in glittering Needles, and the reſt in 
Powder. In the laſt Recipient is ſometimes found about half x 
Drachm of Quick-filver. x 
There will remain at the Bottom of the Retort a fixed; ſhining, 
cryſtalline, and black Maſs, weighing two Ounces; fo that a 
Diffipation is made of nine Drachms and a half of the Matter, di- 
ring the Sublimation of the Cinnabar, | 
By the ordinary Method there may be drawn. from this Ms 
half an Ounce and half a Drachm of a ſtarry Regulus of Antimo- 
ny, ood and pure, which ſhews that the Butter has not taken 
all rhe reguline Part of fix Ounces of the Antimony. 
The Whireneſs of the Butter of Antimony happens, becauſe 
the acids of the Sublimate have much attenuated the ſame, fot 
we find that the Antimony takes ordinarily this Colour, when pe- 
netrated and ſubtilly divided, * | 
At the End of the Neck cf the Retort, is often found a fort al 
Moſs, which repreſents ſeveral ſmall Figures; this is the moſt ts 
rified Cinnabar. | * a | | 
In the preceding Operation the Mercury did not find Sulphur 
enough to adhere to, whence it boobed that it came forth flowing 
bur in this Operation, wherein crude Antimony is uſed, which hach 
alhits Sulphur, whilſt the corroſive Spirits ſticking to the Auim. 
uy come forth in Butter, the Mercury joins with the Sulphur, and 
by the Action of Fire ſublimes afterwards into Cinnabar, in the Netk 
of the Retort; for to make Cinnabar, Sulphur and Mercury mult be 
ſublimed together. Now if you have the Curioſity to anatomik 
Ciunsbar, you muſt powder it, and mix it with a double Quant 
ty ot. Halt of Tarrar 3 then putting it into a Retort, diſtil with! 
great Fire the Mercury into à Receiver filled with Water, the Su 
- Phur will remain in the Retort with the Salt of Tartar, but mi 
Le leparated from it by boiling. it in Water. Filtrate the Decor 
con, and then pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar, a, gray Powder vil 
8 may be waſhed with Water and dried: Thus Jer 


ve the Sulphur of Anti mony, Which is much eſteemed for Diſca 


ok the Breaſt, ix or eight Grains of it are ger for; a Doſe in 
ſome Liquor appropriate to the Diſeaſ. % whey 

We do not always ſucceed in my Cinmabar of Antimony;; whate 
ever Care be taken, and Exactneſs obſerved in the Operation; if 
it does not ariſe in the Retort two os threes Hours after a great 
Fire has been ſer ro it, it is in vain to look on it: This comes 
from the Nature of the Antimony which is uſed. 7 111 22) 

The Mineral Antimony, the pureſt that car be had; has always 
appeared to me the moſt certain upon this Occaſion in yielding 
Cinnabar; but then one muſt change the Proportions, and em- 
ploy equal Parts of Antimony and Sublimate; for as this mineral 
Antimony always contains ſtony and earthy Parts, there will not 
be found therein enough of pure Antimony; but if this mineral 
Antimony is 0 proper to make Cinnabar, it produces leſs But- 
ter or icy Oil. | a y $i) 

The Clnnabar of Mineral Antimony is found in the Neck 
of the Retort in a Maſs, more thick than that of the ordinary An- 
timony. | | Nen 

The Cinnabar of Antimony retains in part the, Colour of the 
Antimony, for it is blackiſh almoſt all over, and red in fome 
Places; if one bruiſes or ſcrapes it with a Knife, it becomes often 
altogether red; one may rectiſie it by ſubliming it in a Viol with 
a Sand-heat ; but it will always keep the ſame Colour, and its 
Vertues will not be thereby much greater. 

Some give two or three Drops of the Butter of Autimony in Broth, 


of Agarit. But I db not approve this, becauſe it is a ſtrong Vomi- 
tive, and becauſe one cannot be exact in the Doſe while it is gl. 
ven in Drops, 

If you mix Butter of Antimony with double its, Weight of Oil or 
Spirit of Sulphur, prepared according to my Deſcription, you will 
have a Liquor that is good for foul Bones, and for venereal Ul- 


. ers and Chancres; it is applied on Pledgets, and works much 
like the Oil or Liquor of Mercury that I have deſcribed, _ 
un One may likewiſe draw Butter of Antimony from the Mixture 
N of Antimony, and divers Preparations of Mercury, which may be 
put in the room of corroſive Sublimate, as of ſweet Sublimate 
mercurial Panacea, and white Precipitate ; but theſe Butters wi 
Ji be leſs burning than the common, wherein one has employ'd the 
ett corroſive Sublimate. . 
be One may likewiſe draw the Cinnabar of Antimony from the 
riſe ixtures of Antimony, and ſeveral other Preparations cf Mer- 
ati cury beſides the corroſive Sublimate, and amongſt them the 
hi Mixture of equal Parts of crude, Antimony yields the moſt, be- 
Sur cauſe this Preparation of Mercury is as a Cinnabar half made, 
aus which eaſily ſticks to the Sulphur of the Antimony, and ſublimes it 
on ſelf with it in the Neck of the Retort: It is neceſſary for this 
We Operation, that the Neck of the Retort is long enough. 
. ty Reva Cinnabar of Antimony is generally much mate eſteemed in 


x cine than the common Do howeyer, ater having 
| 2 TX 
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to cauſe a Vomiting, which produces the ſame Effect as the Powder 
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examined the Vffefts of one and the other upon ſeveral Occ; 
ſions, I have found them like one another, and I have diſcerned 
nothing particular in this of the Antimony, op that being ta. 
ken in a great Doſe, it fqmetimes excites ſmall Nauſeatings. One 
muſt take care lea any Drop of the Butter of Antimony Fall up- 
on this Cinnabar, during the Operation; for then it will occaſion 
ſome vomiting. 

The Cinnabars frequently do good Service in Diſtempers of the 
Brain, when cauſ:d by groſs and corrupted Flegm, which inter- 
cepts the Motion of the Spirits; becauſe theſe Remed es, whoſe De. 
termination is to elevate themſelves to the Brain, becauſe of their 
Volatility, attenuate and melt the flegmy Humour, which after. 
wards finds vent for it ſelf; but it muſt be given with Precauti. 
on, and in ſmall Doſes, for the great melting of Humours, which 
they cauſe, when taken in too large Doſes, and reiterated tro of. 
ten, excires often more dangerous Diſorders than thoſe for which 
It is given. 110 : 

The Cinnabars are likewiſe uſed for the Aſthma, and they a 
in this Diſtemper only by their Sulphur, which is very efficacicus 
for exciting Reſpiration, but - alſo by the Mercury, which aſſiſting 
to rarifie and diſlolve the Obſtructions of the Lungs, and the Dia- 
phragma, gives to the Fibres of theſe Parts the Liberty to extend 
themſelves. | 2+ oy 

If by way of Curioſity you diſtil a Mixture, conſiſting of one 
Part cf Tin, and three Parts of Sublimate Corroſi ve, both powdered 
after the ſame Manner, as the Butter of Anrimony is made, you 
Mall have the Butter of Tin, that is, a thick Liquor, which is ſome 
what ſurprizing in that it always ſmoketh. 
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The Batter, or 17 Oil of Lunar Antimony. 


HIS Operation is an Antimony rendered cauſtick by the 0 
Acids of Nitre and Sea-falr, walls out of the white Flowers — 
of Antimony: ö | Auf 
Take two Ounces of the Regulus of ordinary Antimony, which * 
reduce to a ſubtil Powder, and mix it exactly with four Ounces of un 
the* white Flowers of Antimony; put the Mixture into a Feroit Um 
of Gaz ef which about one half remains empty; place this Re. 85 
tort in a, Furnace upon the Sand, adapt thereto a Recipient, 2nd che 

Jute the Joints, make under it a little Fire to heat the Retort. and to M 
make a clexr Ligour to come out, augment the Fire by little and : 

. Yirt)e,” and there will come white Vapours, which will be con- 15 
denſcd imo a liquid Butter; but in the mean time there will * 
/ Keen in the Recipient a ſmall Ebullition, which will produce 2 Nin 
 Hrtle Heat; continue the Fire until nothing more comes forth, T 
After wards jet the Veſſels cool, and unlute them; you vi! 5nd i Mi 
the Recipient two Ounces and one Drachm of Oil, or Butter = 
Antimony, in part liquid, and partly icy, white, inclining a little to We 


yellow, and haviogthe Smell of the Aque Regis, Rel 
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preak the Retort, you will find the interiour Partitions furniſh» 
ed with white, glittering, and filver Flowers, of a ſowr Taſte, 
wipe them off, and you will have about a Drachm. You will 
find ar the Bottom of the Retort à hard, compact, and heavy Maſs, 
difficult ro be broken; but nevertheleſs reducing it ſelf into 
Powder of a Colour outwardly gray, white and bluiſh, and in- 
wardly black and * almoſt like the Regulus of Antimcny, 
ef a {altiſh Taſte in the Superficigs, weighing 3 Ounces 6 Drachms, 


REMARKS 


The corroſive Sublimate is moſt 8 fed in the 
Preparerions of the Butter of Antimony, not becaule of the Mer- 
eury which it contains, for nothing cf it enters thereinto, but 
becauſe of its corroſive acid, and” becauſe that at the ſame Time 
when that Butter is made, one often prepares the Cinnabar of An- 
timony, whereinto the Mercury does enter, as has been ſhewn 
before. The Operation of rhe lunar Butter is a Proof and an In- 
ſtance of what I advance; for in its Preparation no Sublimate, nor 
any other Preparation of Mercury, enters therein; but in its room 
are employed che white Flowers, which having been made with Salt- 
Water, has retained in its Pores a faline acid, like to that of the 
corroſive Sublimate : This Acid can be no other thing than a Species 
of Aqua Regia, for it comes from the Spirit of Mitre. which having 


diſſolved the white Flowers, and having therewith = its 


Pores, has conſequently joined with the Marin-ſalt; this _ 
Regis makes the Ebullition, which happens in the Recipient due 
ring the Diſtillation, becauſe the ſame lightly penetrates, and 
melts with the Butter of Antimony. \ 
Al hough the Butter of Antimony is impregnated with corro- 
ſive Acids, yet it is not ſo -gnawing as the common; fo that wy 
Reaſon thereof muſt be attributed to the ſame Ebullition whi 
was made in the Recipient; for by this Motion of the Parts, the 
Points of the Matter have been. ſomewhat blunted, whereas in the 
Butter of common Antimony, the Acids remained entife, and 
* adhering to the Antimony. | 
Although this Butter is named Lunar, ie contains nothing of 
Silver, and its Subſtance conſiſts only in that of the Regulus of An- 
Umony and the Acids. One may make of is the Powder of Alg. 
Tot, or the Mineral Bez-ar, by the ordinary Methods; but the 
Powder of Algarot will be leis white and vomitive, becauſe of 
the Ebullition which happened in the Recipient, and fixed in a 
Manner the Butter of Anrimony. | 
. The ſmall white and filver Flowers which are found ftiok- 
ing to the Partitions of the Retort, arg the Flowers of Regulut of 


Antimony, which were ſublimed a little before os after the Di- 
ſtillation. 


The cp xc M aſs, taken from the Bottom of the Retort, is a 


ixture of all the Silver which has been employed, and of the 
molt fixed Parts of the Regnlus of Antimony which did not paſs 
into Butter. The Colour of its _—_— and the ſaltiſh Taſte pro- 
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ceed from an Impreſſion of the Ses, {alt which remained in the 
Precipitate of Silver, notwith ranging the Lotions made. there, 
This Maſs is not eaſily broken, becauſe of the Quantity of Silver 
which it contains, and which is malleable. if alone; by at Jaſt it 
is broken, and may even be reduced to Powder, by reaſon. of the Re. 
gulus of 1 which is brittle, and which 1aYIn intermixed 
TRI Silver, has rendered it more Niff in its Parts, or leſs 

936109 2500 eee | "IF Tre } 77 | 

This Silver may be ſeparated by ſeveral Methods, from the Re 
gulus of Antimony ; but the beſt and moſt profitable is, to pulve- 
rize the'Mafs: groſly, and put the ſame. in 2, little earthen Por 
with its Coverts, and to proceed to ſublime the Flowers thence; 
all the Regulus which is in the Maſs, will be converted into white, 
cryſtalline, and ſhining Flowers, exaly like athers,a the Sil 
ver willremain pure at the Bottom of the Pot in a Maſs, 


n ( 3 
- t3 C1G 191v * 428 8 
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The Emetick. Ponder f, Algarot, or Mercurius Vitz, 
r 4. 061838317 22115020 

FE is 2 Preeipitate of Awibrnany or Butter of Antinmm waſhed, . 

1 Meltiin hot Sand the: firſt Butter of Antirzonyilidefcribed with 
Regulus, and proud? it into an earthen Pan, wherein are two or three 

Quarts of warm Water, a white Powder will precipitate, that muſt 
be ſweetened wich many Lotions, and ſo kept; ituvis improperſj 
called Mercurius Vt. It purges up wards and downwards; it is gi- 
ven in quartans and intęrmitting Fevers, and all the: Maladies 
herein it is required to purgeiſtrongliy; the Doſe is from two 
Grains to eight in Broth, or ſome other convenient Liquor. 

I you join all the Lotions together, and evaporate about two 

*hirds,' of until tbe Liquor becomes very acid, you'll have 2 


| pegs Spirit of Vitriil, that may be uſed» like: common 


pirit of Viria, in Juleps, to give them an agreeable Acidit). 
i e no oo + od FE a Fog 
J have ſaid before, that the Butter or icy Oil of Anti 1s 
nothing but a Mixture of the Spirits of Salt and Vitriol with the 
Regulus of Anti mony. This laſt Operation confirms this Opiaiog; 
becauſe when this Butter is caſt into warm Water, theſe Spilite 
render the Liquor very acid, letting the Regulus of Anti mon) fal 
down to the Bottom, ſo that the Powder of Algarot is an Autinn) 
tranſmutęd much like the white Flowers I ſpoke of before. 
The Water does ſeparate or take off very well the acid Spirits 
from the Butter of Antimony; becauſe they cannot have 2 go 
hold in the Pores, of this ſofriſh . and ſulphureous Mineral, but it 
was not able to ſeparate thoſe ſame acids from the Sublimate Cor 
roſive, becauſe the Pores of Mercury being of a cloſer Fabrick than 
thoſe of Antimony, they do retain what they, once receive ind 
them with greater Strength. ' © + 1 1 
The Powder of Algarot may“ be made after the ſame Manne" 
with the Butter drawn from crude Antimony, or the: Liver; " 
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will not be quite;ſo white, and eſpecially. if the Water thrown 
N.. it is * tdo hot, for then the moſt ſulphureous Parts of 
the Powder, which .ariſe- faſter from the crude Antimony, than 
from the Regulus, will re-approach, and take a yellowiſh or grayiſh 
Colour: For the Powder of | Algaret rerains its Whireneſs only by 
the great Attenuation and Subhlimation of the Particles of the 
Antimony : Ja the mean Time, theſe Differences of Colours do 
not in the leaſt change the Medicinal Quality of the Powder, it is 
as good of one Colour as another, provided the ſame has been made 
according to the. preſcribed Rules. | un v n 
If you do uſe four Ounces of Butter of Antimony, you will 
draw an Ounce and fix Drachms of Mercurius Vite, after it is well 
waſhed and dried, inſomuch that four Ounces of this Butter do 
contain two Qunces and two Drachms of acid Spirit, in which its 
Corroſion does conſiſt. 

This Powder has taken its Name from à Medicine called AIgarot, 
or Algerot, which is very much uſed ; It is called Emetick Pow- 
der becauſe it cayſss vomiting ; the ancient Chymiſts- have called 
it Mercury of Life, becauſe they fancied that. its Subſtance was from 
Mercury; but they were miſtaken, becauſe it is only, an zttenuated 
and divided Antimony, into which not; the leaſt Partian, of Mer. 
tury has entred; as I have'proved in my Treatiſe: of Antimony. 
Some have given it the Name of Angelical Powder, by Reaſon of 
us great Qualzty. 1 I Fad. noh Mae 
The acid Liquor which comes from the Lotjons of the Butter 
Antimony, might as juſtly be ſtyled Spirit of Salt, as the Philo- 
ſophical Spirit of Virriol, becauſe there are entred into it at leaſt 
as many acids from the Salt, as from the Vitriol. Theſe acids 
had loolened themſelves from the Sublimate, and had paſſed into 
the Antimony, as has been ſaid. As for the Name of Philoſo- 
Phical, it has been given to this Liquor by the Philoſophers, who 
were Alchymiſts, Xx firſt found out the Manner of making ir. 

Though the Philoſophical Spirit of Vitriol contains that which 
renders the Sublimate burning, corroſive, and a great Poyſon, 
and the Butter of Antimony cauſtick and fretting ;. yet this Liquor 
15 one of the moſt innocent Remedies, 755 leaſt capable of produc- 
ing any violent Effe&; the Reaſon, 1 ich is 1 is 
ws, viz. becauſe the acid Points, whic made the Corroſion, and 
the Sharpneſs of the Sublimate, and the Butter of Antimony, 
were faſtened as in a Sheath in the Pores of the Mercury, and the 
73 of Antimony, now confuſed and diſperſed through the 
Mare without Order, and capable of making only light Impreſs 

The Powder of - Algarot is not. diſſolved with the, Spirit of Mere, 
nor with the ordinary Adus Regia, but it is diſſolved with the 
Mixture of the Spirit of Nitre,. Salt, and Vitriol, which is a Spe- 
dies of Agua Regia; if one evaporates the Diſſolution, and throws 
twice upon it the Spirit of Nars, the Humidity being as often 
K you will have a Mineral Bezear, like that which I have 
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18 


The Jockeys recommend this Powder of Algarot for ſhorts 
winded Horſes, giving them a Doſe of half an Ounce in a Pint fi 
2 or ſcalded Bran, which they continue 16 Times every — 

other Daz. BY | | 
If inſtead of Water, one employs diſtilled Vinegar, for waſhing A 
the Butter of Antimony, the Powder of A/garot which comes from | 
chence will be leſs Vomitive than the other, becauſe the acid of h. 
the Liquor will have occaſioned ſome Fixation to the Antimony, N 
and have-corrected the ſame. = \ KO 2 Sa or 
One may reduce again the Powder of Agarar to Regulus and 1 
— | oy Is it may 1 l 2 0 by Fuſion; B. 
my Treatiſe of Antimon), where you will find many other co 
Prepuraions of the ans Powder. 0 
| Be &04ar. Mineral. an 
HTS Preparation is an Antimony fixed by Spirit of Wir. th 

ö and rendered Iudorifick Bi ine ans, * pl | as 
Melt in hot Aſbgs two 'Ounces of the Butter of Antimony, Q 
= pour i into a Viol or Bolthead, drop into it by a little at 2 ev 
Time god Spirit of Nire, until the Matter ig perfectly diſſolyed ; Ca 
commonly ſo much Spirit-of Nre is reguifite'as there is Burter Pa 
of Antimpny ; during the Diſſolution, there will riſe up Vapours in 
chat ou muſt have à Care of, and therefore you do well to place o 
the Veſſel in V Chimney. Pgur your Solution 'intp a Glaſs pf 
Body, or an earthen Diſh, and evaporate it in a gentle Sand Fire thi 
until it is dry; there will remain a white Maſs, which you muſt ſor 
let cool, and then pour upon ir two Ounces of Spirit of Mitre. It tit 
18 — and ſerves for the ſame Uſes as Autimenium Diapbo. the 
raticum: The Doſe is from fix to twenty Grains in Broth, or ſome of 
appropriate Liquor, | wa | 44th bs 
The Spirit of Nr, joyned to the acids of Salt and Vitrio!, which Wi the 
are in the Butter of Antimony, makes a kind of Aqua Regalii, the 
Which is true diſſolvent for rhe Regule of Antimony. ; the 
be Spirits of Vitriol and Salt were nor ſtrong enough, nor in or 
Quantity enough to make an entire Diſſolution of the Antimon), 97 
9 a light Adheſion to it ; but when they are joyned lik 
with Spirit pf 'Nrtre, they act with much more Force; for they kit) 
penetrate and divide every Particle, and do render them imper; by 
 £eptible, and uncapable of receiving a more exa&t Diſſolution. leſ* 
ow ein this Penertatipn, as in the 'Solution o Mercury, there hap- 15 
pork apreat Efferveſcency, for which Reaſon I adviſe to pour the 1 
wat of Niere by little and little, for Fear the Matter bie riſe + 


above the Veſſel This Efferveſcency doth proceed from the Re- val 
ſiſtance that the Edges of A ple do Lear 0 N they yah 
enter inco the Pores of the  Ant#mony ; for fo ſoòn as the Diſſolution 
edel, cher is ao further Ebylitiey, Afierwards the Bat 


6 <* 1 
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>. evaporated, and new Spirit of Nitre poured twice more on the 
fixt Maſs, as I have ſaid; after which the Butter of Antimony, that 
was ſo great a Cauſtick, and Emetick, becomes one of the mildeſt 
Medicines we have, and near approaching the Preparation of Anti- 
mony that is called D/aphoretich, | | 
"This great Change may well make vs wonder at it, and it is 
hard to conceive. how an acid Corroſive Spirit, ſuch as Spirit of 
Nitre, ſhould be able to ſweeten a Matter that became Cauſtick 
only for being impregnated with acid Sp'rits. | 

"To give this Difficulry ſome Solution, it may be ſaid, that the 
Butter of Antimony became Cauſtick, for that the acids which ir 
contained did but ſppes ficially adhere, and were ſo adapted, that 
the Motion of the Antimonial Parts did ſerve them for a Vehicle 
to diſtribute their Keenneſy as they did; but that after the Solution, 
the gcids being in great Quantity, do fix the Antimony, and not 
only aeftroy its Aptitude to Motion, but do ſo ſheath or lock them- 
ſelves in the pliant ſulphureous Parts of this mixt, that they loſe 
thereby all their Corroſion. 44S : 

For the ſame Reaſon the Butter of Antimon loſeth its Emetick 
Quality in this Operstien; for its ſaline Sulphur being partly 
evaporated, and partly fixed by the acids; therę remains nothing 
capable to irritate the 'Stomach. If there remain any volatile 
Parts in the Bezogr Mineral, as doubtleſs there dces, they are weak, 
jg only capable to act by Tranſpiration. © 
Ivo Circumſtances prove, that during the Operation, abundance 
pf rhe ſulphureous Parts of the Antimony has diſſipated it ſelf g 
the firſt i5 of a ſulphureous Odour, extreamly ſtinking and trouble: 


ſome to the Breaſt, which the Vapours have made in a large Quan» 


tity at the Time of the Diſſolution of the Butter, and during 
the Evaporations : The ſecond is the Diminution of the Weight 
of the Matter ; for inſtead of being augmented after the acids of 
lix Ounces of 75 haye been uſed, it is found to be diminiſhed. 
If the Veſſel, in which one makes the Beer, be ſmall, and the 
Matter has not 1 enough to extend it ſelf at the End of 
the Evaporation, it often takes at the Top a yellow Colour; but 
the Bexbar is not altered by thjs Colour, it has the ſame Quality as 
the white, and loſes its yelJowneſs, and becomes white, if it be far 
ome Hours expoſed ro the Air. | 
This Powder is called Mineral B-zoar, becauſe it excites Sweat, 
like the Bezgar Stone; 3nd one draws from it a far greater Quan- 
tity of Butter made by the Regulus, than from what has been made 
by crude Antimony, beczuſe the firſt is more ſolid, and contains 
_ of ma ha 2 3 0 
ou mult know that cheſe Preparations are nothing but ſo man 
ransformatzons of the Regulps ab Antimony, 4 acig Soviel 
r ebe ſo 955 by Fu 1 or by my Means of _ — 5 
Li they may be recovered into Regulus again, b roying thoſe 
Palts which kept them pnder this Form, N 
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The Antimonial Panacea. « 
12 HIS Operation is a ſoluble Tartar, rendered Emetick by the 
| Butter of Antimony, and reſolved into Liquor by the Hy. 
midity of the Air. 5 | | | 
Put into a great Viol half a Pound of Butter of Antimony, 2 
Pound of ' Cryſtals of Tartar ſubtilly pulverized, and fix Pound of 
common Water a little warm; boil it all well, and ſtop the Viol 
with a Stopple of Paper, place it upon the Sand, and make under - 
neath a gradual Fire till the Liquor boils, which muſt be conti. 
nued ſeven or eight Hours: The Cryſtals of Tartar will almoſt 
be diſſolved without apparent Fermentation, aud immediately the 
Diſſolution will take a teddiſh Colour, and be of a tart Taſte, but 
when it boils, this Colour will change and become white; after- 
wards by little and little pour upon it a Pound of Oil of Tartar 
per Deliquium, and heated, and there will be an Ebullition, which 
being oyer,. you are to ſtrain. the Liquor while it is yet warm, 
and let the Humidity evaporate in a Glaſs or, Stone Veſſel, in a 
Sand Fire, till it is dry, and there will remain a Sort of Salt or 
Emetick Tartar, which muſt be expoſed in 4 Vault, or any other 
damp Place; a good Part of it will be refolved into clear Liquor, 
- which you are to pour by Inclination into a Glaſs Bottle, tliis is the 
Panaces of Antimony, jp N 
It is Emetick, but works gently; the Doſe is from eight ta 
twenty Drops in Broth, or ſome other appropriated Liquor. 


REM AR KS. 


This Preparation is commonly called univerſal Panaces; it - has 
been already deſcribed with far more Circumſtances, but they 
exactly agree with the Account I have here given of it. 

In Order to perform the Operation well, the Viol muſt be ſo 
gfeat, that only one half of it is filled, that the Matter may have 
an empty Space, ſufficient to rarify it ſelf in boiling ; it will be 
proper to heat the Water, before it be poured upon the Butter of 
Antimony and the Cryſtals of Tartar, that the Mixture be made 
more quickly, and the Veſſel heated ſo, as to be in no Danger ol 
breaking, when Fire is put undern eaten 
The Matter muſt boil a long Time, that the Cryſtals of Tartar 
may be impregnated as much as poſſible with the Emetick Subſtance 
of the Butter of Antimon | 1 | 

The Ebullition which happens when the Oil of. Tartar is poured 
upon the Matter, proceeds from the acids of the Cryſtals of Tarta!, 
and the Butter of Antimony entring with Violence into the Pores 
of the Alkali Salt of Tartar, and putting them into Commotion- 

When the ſtrained Liquor is evaporated, Care muſt be taken to 
ſtir it at the latter End with a wooden Spatule in the Bottom ©: 
the Veſſel, for otherwiſe thickning into a Salt, it will certainly tick 


Feſt and burn there, This Accident would happen, be 
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Ccyſtals of Tartar is not Fri Salt, but a Mixture of all the Prin- 
os. And ſince it co equently contains Oil, it is apt to dry 
and burn. 12 +4 +, #4 ad Bs -_— Y #; 10 : - A | 


Tis Salt, which is a true Emetick Fartar, is diſſolved” by the 

amidity of the Air, as all other Salts do; but there remains 2 

ortion which falls to the Bottom of the Veſſel in the Manner of 
2 Magiſtery, and which never liquiſies. C- en 20 His 

One needs not apprehend any violent Effect from this Emetick, 
for it is very temperate, becauſe the Salt of Tartar mixed there- 
with, has fixed, and partly broke the Points of the ſaline Sulphur 
of Antimon). 1 | 


5 Cauſticſ 
Hon: b 1 


Hs Preparstion is a Portion of Antimony diſſolved in the 


4 I 


I acid Spirits of Salt of Vitriol. > Jt 
Put into a Glaſs Retort ſix Ounces of 'Antimony finely 'pow- 
dered, pour upon it four Ounces of good Spirit of Salt, and the 
fame. ante of the Cauſtick Oil of Vitriol, ſhake and mingle 
the 1 all together, and ſtopping the Retort ſet it in Sand, with 
t e Noſe upwards, give it a | 
Hours, then turn the Noſe downward; and when you have unſtopt 
it; fit to it a Glaſs Receiyer, lute the Juncturrs with'a wer Blad- 
72 ; make a little Fire gradually to the ſecond Degree, and there 
Will diſtil a whitiſh Liquor; increaſe it a little at laſt, and conti - 
nue it until nothing more comes forth into the Receiver. Let the 
Veſſels cool, and unlute them; keep what you find in the Receiver 
well ſtopt in a Bottle. 7 

It is an N or, and will ſerve to open Venereal 
Shancres, to eat proud Fleſh, to cleanſe old Ulcers, to uſe in carious 
Bones, and in the Gangrene. They uſe it with Pledgers, ' © 


N REMARKS 


The Retort muſt be big enough for atleaſt half to remain empty» 
that the Vapours may find Room enough for their Rarefaction 
I put the whole in Digeſtion four and twenty Hours, that the 
acids may have Time to open the Antimony. If I ſhould add 
unto this Mixture eight or ten Ounces of Spirit of N/tze, the Anti- 
mony would diſſolve with a great Ebullition, becauſe thoſe three 
Sorts of acid Spirits would together make an Anus Regalis; with 
which Antimony is eaſily diſſolved, but there is no need of making 
ſo exact a Diſſolution for this Operation en 
his Liquor is improperly called Oil, for it is nothing but a 
Solution of Antimony by acid Spirits. It differs from the Icy Oil 
of Antimony only if this, that it contains more Phlegm, for the 
acids of Sublimate Corroſive have no aqueous Moiſture to dilute them, 
as there is in the acids we do here uſe. | 
With this Oil may be made the Powder of Algaret; after the 
ſame Manner as with the Butter, but only then it would not = fo 
* 1 . white. 


* 
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{mall digeſting Fire for four and twenty 
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| white. This Liquor,might be likewiſe uſed for the making Nr; 
if : Mineral. Spirit of Nitve being poured upon it, there riſes an Ebul · 
N 


Iition, as when it is poured on Butter cf Antimony. 

This Oil of Antimony is not ſo Eſcharotick as the Butter, be. 
cauſe it contains more Phlegm. It is alſo more eaſie to uſe by 
Reaſon of its Liquidity. | 


| Another Oil of Antimony. 


T: fl S Preparation is a Solution of ſome Parts of Antimony, 
by the acid Spirit and Oil of Sugar. | 

Take equal Parts of Antimony and Sugar-Candy, powder them, 
and mix them, put this Mixture into a Glaſs Retort, large enough 
For the Matter to fill but a third Part of it; ſet your Retort in Sand, 
and fit a Receiver to it, give a gentle Fire for the firſt Hours to 
diſtil off a phlegmatick Water; and when red Drops begin to come 
forth, fling away that which is fallen into the Receiver; then re- 


1 . 


| fitting it, lute the Conjunctions, and make the Fire alittle ſtronger, 
but manage it prudently; for otherwiſe the Matter will rarifie 

and run into the Receiver in Subſtance, ſo that you'll be forced to 

begin the Operation a-new ; eontinue the Fire until nothing mors 
1 comes forth, then let the Veſſels cool, and unlute it; and put what 
. remains in the Receiver into a Glaſs Phial. This Liquor is Oil 
| of Antimony. It is proper to cleanſe Ulcers with, and for Tetters 
and Itchings which infect the Skin. If it proves roo ſharp, you 
may temper and qualifie it with the Water of Honey. 


REMARKS 


. The Sugar contains an eſſential acid Salt, and an Oil, which 
being mixed with a Portion of the Sulphurs of Antimony, do 
make an oily Liquor. | 

The ſweet Taſte of Sugar does proceed from a natural Mixture 
of this acid with the Oil, for if you ſeparate theſe two Sub- 
ſtances one from the other, neither of the two will prove 2 
all ſweer. | | . | 

The Oil all alone is infipid upon the Tongue, becauſe it makes 
little or no Impreſſion on the Nerve that ſerves for rafting, 
bur when the acid is entirely mixed with it, the Edges of this acid 
do ſerve for a Vehicle ro the Oil ro make it penetrate, and tickle 
l the Nerve, whereby the Senſe of bolting is produced, 

Ihe acids therefore being alone, do become ineiſive, and prick 
the Tongue by their Edges ; but when they are dulled and blunted 
by the 8 Parts of the Oil, then they have another Sort of 
Determination, and can no longer pierce rhe Nerve of taſting, but 
with a great deal of Lenderneſs and Gentleneſs. 

From a Pound of Sugar-Candy and as much Antimony, there 
may be drawn this Way an Ounce and a half of phlegmatick W.. 
ter, ten Ounces of Oil, and twenty Ounces of a Terteſtrial Mat. 
ter, very much rarified, will remain in the Retort. This 
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his Oll is clear and red, having the Smell of roaſted Meat, or 

of burnt Sugar, and a very ſharp Taſte: There is alſo found in 

the Recipient one Drachm and an half, or two Drachms of a black 

Oil, of a ſtrong Smell, but it is ſo hard baked upon the inner 
Sides of the Veſſel, that nothing can be got off from thence, 


The Tinttare of Antimon. 


Hs Operation is a Diſſolution of the moſt rarified Parts 


of the Sulphur of Antimony in the Spirit of Wine. 

Diſſolve upon a great Fire in a Crucible, eight Ounces: of the 
Sale of Tartar ; caſt into it at ſeveral Times by Spoonfuls, ſix 
Ounces of powdered Antimony, which will melt and mix with the 
85 of Tartar, ſending forth a ſulphureous Smell: Cover the 

rucible, and leave the Mixture in Fuſion for half an Hour, and 

r it out into a Mortar, that it may cool; then beat the whole 
aſs into Powder, and put it into Matraſs: pour upon it the 
Spirit of Wine #lkobolized, to the Height of four Fingers, cover it 
with another Matraſs, lute exactly the ConjunQiions, and ſer the 
Matter a digeſting with a gentle Heat for two or three Days, or 
until the Spirit of Wine become red: ſeparate then the Matraſſes, 
and filtrate your Tincture, and keep it in a Bottle well ſtopt. Freſh 
Spirit cf Wine may be put upon the Reſiduwm, and a Tinfture 
drawn as ſtrong and beautiful as the former. 

It is Sudorifick and Hyſterick. Ir cauſes Vomiting, and it 

rges a little by Stool, when it is given in 2 great Doſe. It may 
be uſed to cauſe Women to have their due Terms, to take away 
Obſtructions, for Hypochondriack Melancholy, the Itch, the ſmall 
Pox, Malignant Fevers, and the Scurvy. The Doſe is from four 
Drops to twenty, in ſome proper Liquor. 


REMARKS 


In this Operation the Salt of Tartar rarifies the Sulphur of Anti. 
mony, and makes Way for the Spirit of Wine to diſſolve it. This 
diſſolvent being ſulphureous, is proper for extracting of Sulphur, 
that is, the oily Part of Antimony. This Subſtance, before it was 
diſingaged by the Sa't of Tartar, was too cloſely ſhut up in the 
other Parts of the Minera] to be ſeparated by the Spirit of Wine 
alone. The Alkali Salr muſt firſt penetrate the Antimony, and 
divide the Sulphur, otherwiſe the Spirit of Wine, which conſiſts 
7 ramous and ſupple Parts, could not be ſtrong enough to diſe 
ove it. a 

The Alkali Salt of Tartar doth diſſolve a great Part of the 
Su!phur of Antimony, as it doth common Sulphur ; for theſe Sul- 
phurs are of the ſame Nature. Burt the Spirit of Wine diſſolveth 
only the fat and oily Part of this Sulphur, and leaverh the ſaline 
Part, with which it cannot unite, becauſe its Pores are diſagree» 
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222 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. | 
The Veſſel may be covered with Horſe-Dung for making ths 

Digeſtion, this Degree of Hear being ſufficieut to draw. the Tin- 
Cure of Antimony. But if it be not dorie in three Days, the Veſlel 
muſt be put into Sand, the Matter being firſt ſtirred about, and 
ſuch a ſmall Degree of Fire ſet under it, as is ſufficient to make ir 
boil gently for ſome Hours, which will turn it red. 

This Liquor has an agreeable Scent, for probably there ariſes with 
the Tincture of Antimony, ſomething of the Salt of Tartar in 
the Spirit of Wine; and this alſo gives it a Redneſs, as it hap. 
pens in the Tincture of the Salt of Tartar: but this Circumſtance 
doth not make the Remedy better. When this Tincture is kept 
ſeven or eight Months; it loſeth much of its Colour, becauſe the 
more ſubtle Parts of the Spirit of Wine evaporating, the ſulphu- 
reous Parts, which from the Tincture, by their Diviſion, cloſe and 
precipitate, or rather they are ſuſpended in imperceptible Heaps, 
in the Spirit of Wine. Wan 274 9 
Lou may be ſure that tha Tincture which we now ſpeak of, 
comes ſolely from the Salt of Tartar, to which the Antimony has 
not contributed; bur the Tin&ure of this Salt would not be fo 
ſtrong, and would not laſt ſo long without diſſipating it ſelf, nor 
would excite nauſeiting as this doth; but to diveſt it of thoſe 
Qualities, peruſe in the Treatiſe of the Antimony the Experiments 
I have made upon this Subject. The Taſte of the 'Tintture of 
Antimony is ſaltiſh, tharp, penetrating, and participating a little 
of the D mtr nene | 

The ſudorifick Vertue of this Remedy is chiefly from its having 
ſome ſmall Quantity of Emetick in it, which is not ſtrong enough 
to cauſe a Vomiting, but diſſipateth ir ſelf through the Pores. 

The TinQure of Antimony rarifies the Blood by the Subtilty 
of its Parts, therefore it is good for Hyſterick Diſtempers ; for it 
diſſolveth and removeth Obſtructions, which hinder neceflary Eva- 
cuations, and are the Cauſe of Vapours. rt 
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A great Doſe of this Remedy raiſes, a Squeamiſhneſs in the fi 

. Stomach, and Inclinations to Vomiting, becauſe of the Sulphur d 

of Antimony which is a Vomitive: bur then this is commonly fol. re 

_  Jowed with a Stool; for the Emerick being very weak, the provoked V 

Humours precipitate themſelves downwards. E 

One may draw a Tin&ure of Antimony like this from the D 

Scories of Regulus of ordinary Antimony, by putting into Digeſtion fl 

theſe 'Scories pulverized in Spirit of Wine, and obſerving the . 

ſame Circumſtances ; this laſt Tin&ure will have leſs Tartneſs than 2 

the firſt, * al 

| | at 

Tincture of the Glaſs of Antimony. 1 

41 | | 80 

| HIS Operation is an Extraction of the ſulphureous Part of Al 
the Glaſs of Antimony by diſtilled Vinegar. | | 

Put into a Viol fix Ounces of Glaſs of Antimony, made wich. tl 

eut Addition, and ſubtilly pulverized; pour upon it diſtilled “. de 


negal 


— — 
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zegir three Fingers high. Stop the Veſſel, and after having well 
Rirred it, place it in Digeſtion upon hot Sand, and let it be there 
twenty Days, and the Liquor will take a red Colour, inclining to 
Orange: Strain this TinQure, which will have the Odout and Taſte 
of diſtilled Vinegar. ; Pour upon the thick Subſtance that remains 
in the Viol new diſtilled Vinegar 3 Fingers high. Put the Mixture 
in Digeſtion, as before, and leave it there 15 Days, and there will 
be a new Tincture charged as well as the former; ſtrain it and 
mix it altogether, ' Break the Viol, in order to take out the Sedi- 
ments, or Grounds of the Glaſs of Antimony, which has again 
hardned it ſelf at the Bottom into a compact Maſs of different 
Colours; let it dry, and it will weigh five Ounces and ſeven 
Drachms; reduce the Matter to Glaſs by Fuſion, which will be 
very eaſy ; pulverize this Glaſs, and pur it in Fuſion and Digeſtion 
in a Viol, as before, with diſtilled Vinegar; the Tincture will be 
drawn in eight Days, and will be more red and deep than the 
preceeding ; ſtrain and mix it with the others, break the Viol 
to get the Matter at the Bottom, which will be in a hard Maſs; 
dry the ſame, and it will weigh five Ounces and three 
Drachms; pulverize it, and it will be a Subſtance like Iſing-Glaſs, 
and of a gray Aſh Colour; put the Powder again in Fuſion and 
Digeſtion in a Viol for the fourth Time with diſtilled Vinegar, 
and in the Space of five Days there will be a ſtrong and fine Tin- 
Cure, ſtrain and mix it with the others; break the Viol, and the 
Sediment will be hardned again at the Bottom in a compact Maſs, 
and will weigh four Ounces and ſix Drachms: vitrify the ſame as 
before, and you will have a reddiſh-brown and marbled Glaſs of 
Antimony, 2 whence a little of Regulus has ſeparated it ſelf; 
2 this Glaſs, and draw from thence in the ſame Manner the 
incture with diſtilled Vinegar; reiterate this proceeding nine or 
ten Times, or till the Glaſs of Antimony has ceaſed to give the 
red Tincture to the diſſolvent; mix all your Tinctures, and draw 
from thence by Diſtillation the diſtilled Vinegar, till they are re- 
duced to a thick, oily, and green Extract in its Superficies, but 
reddiſh-brown within, of a ſtrong and biting Odour, like that of 
Vinegar, of a ſharp Taſte, and ſomewhat bitrer. Pour upon this 
Extract Spirit of Wine about five or ſix Fingers high, and put it in 
Digeſtion warm, in-a Veſſel. of Glaſs well ſtopt, for 24 Hours, 
ſtirring it from Time to Time; the whole Matter will dilate it 
ſelf therein, and make a muddy, red Liquor : Let the ſame ſettle 
again, and you will find Liquors of two Colours; that which is 
above will be clear, and of a green Colour ; ftrain' the ſame, 
and keep it apart in a Bottle well ſtopt; it will have an agree- 
able Odour, and a ſharp penetrating Taſte ; it is fortifying, 
and proper for exciting Tranſpiration, for reſiſting Venom, for 
Topping a Looſeneſs; the Doſe is from four to twenty Drops in 
an appropriated Liquor. £ | 
Ihe Liquor at the Bottom, which will be a little muddy and 
thick, has a reddiſh Colour, inclining to a deep yellow, giving 
to the Hands a ſtrong Tinge when touched, of an 9 
our, 
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224 A Courſe of Chymiſtry: 

Odour, and of a ſharp and biting Taſte. This Liquor is eſteemed 
the true red Tin&ure of Glaſs of Antimony ; BH Valentine calls 
it Alexitere of Antimony; it is neither vomitive nor purgative, 
though it is drawn from Glaſs of Antimony, which is emetick 
and purging: On the contrary, it is cordial and fortifying. It is 
uſed for the Aſthma, Ptiſick, Melancholy, the Gall, Small. Pox 
3 Fever, and for exciting the Tranſpiration of Humours; 
the Doſe is from four to twelve Drops. 1 
One may draw by the Spirit of Yenus a TinQure of Glaſs of An- 
timony, as it is done by diſtilled Vinegar. 


REMAR KS. 


It ſeems, that to facilitate the Extractien of the Tindture of 
Glaſs of Antimony, which is long in doing, one muſt, during 
the Digeſtion, fir the Viol ſeven or eight Times every Day; 
this Proceeding will, as ſome think, hinder the Glaſs from hard- 
ening and ſticking to the Bottom, and thereby will afford to the 
Vinegar a free Entrance into irs Pores ; but after frequent Expe. 
rience of this Method, I have found, that the Tin&ure of Glafs of 
3 is drawn better and quicker when the Matter is not 

irred. | . | | 

T his Tinfture has taken its Colour from the Si'pliur contained 
in the Glaſs of Antimony, which the diſtilled Vinegar has difſol- 
ved; but nothing of an acid Salt muſt be mixed therewith, 
which gives a purgative Quality to the Antintony ; becauſe this 
Tin&ure works not neither upwards nor downwards; 
| Liquors charged or impregnated with their Tartar, as Wine, 
Vinegar, and ſeveral other 1 —— of Fruits, eaſtly draw the emetick 
Subſtance from the Glaſs of ornate wie, but if theſe Liquors have 
been diſtilled, and conſequently deprived of their tartarous Parts, 
they are no more in a Condition to extract the gy Quality 
of this Glaſs ; for this Reaſon our Tin&ure; whofe Menſtruum of 
Diſſolvent comes from diſtilled Vinegar, purges neither upwards 
ncr downwards. , 

It doth nor ordinarily happen, that acid Menffruumt charge thent: 
ſelves with ſulphureous Subſtances ; but Vinegar, tho' diſtilled, is 
not a pure acid; for it contains ſome ſpiritous, ſulphureous Parts 
of the Wine, which are in a Manner fixed. Theſe ſpiritous Parts 
joined to the acids, are in a Condition to penetrate, and to cat- 
ry away the Sulphur of the Glaſs of Antimony, which the pure 
Acids could neither rarifie nor diſſolve. 

Some Authors write, that if one · ſharpens with a little Spirit of 
Vitriol the diſtilled Vinegar, which is uſed ro draw this Tins 
cture, it would att with more Force and Readineſs; bur after ſe. 
veral Experiments I have found, that the contrary happened, and 
that this Spirit of Vitriol hindered the diſtilled Vinegar's cha: ging 
it ſelf with any Colour; I have likewite obſerved, that che Spi. 
rit of Vitriol poured _ the Tin&ture drawn by diſtiVed am 
ſtrained Vinegar, entirely defaces the Colour of it; fo that the fame 
tecame clear as common Water, 
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Is the two firſt Digeſtions, the Glaſs of Antimony is diminiſhed 
only one Drachm, and the Tincture has been only of an Orange 
Colour, becauſe there is not yet made room enough in the Veſſel, 
and the diſtilled Vinegar has been able to touch but a ſmall Por- 
tion thereof ; but in the following Digeſtions, in proportion as the 
Fire and the Fuſion have rarified the Glaſs of Antimony, the Dif. 
ſolvent has aſſumed a more reddiſh and deeper Colour, and in leſs 
Time : This Glaſs has conſequently been diminiſhed much more 
than in the firſt, and therefore it will appear to have been revi- 
vified and reduced to Glaſs, as good and perfect, as before it had 
given theſe Tindtures. | 3 TE ON 

But in the laſt Digeſtions and Abſtractions, the contrary will 
happen, the Tin&tures will prove feeble and pale, and the Glaſs has 

| Joſt its Tranſparency, and has taken a blackiſh Colour, and is 
converted into a claiy and dark Matter; it will weigh only ten 

Drachms, without reckoning ſome Regulus, which is ſeparated from 

it in ſeveral of the laſt Fuſtons. 

The Tin&ures are diſtilled with a Deſign to preſerve the di- 
filled Vinegar, which would be loſt, if one would be content 
only with thickening the Matter, and 2 it to an Extract; 
this Diſtillation muſt be made by earthen Veſſels in a Sand-Fire; 

the diſtilled Vinegar which will come from thence, has been a 
little weakened by the Glaſs of Antigzony, for it has loſt part of 
its Force, and yet there is enough left behind to be uſed on other 
Occaſions. | 

The ſtrong and piercing Odour, and the acid and ſharp Taſte 
of the Extract, comes chiefly from the acid of the Vinegar, which 
was entangled, and in a Manner fixed with the ſulphureous Part of 
the Glaſs of Antimony. As for the Colour, it is ſurprizing to 
_ in the Glaſs of Antimony a green and almoſt æruginous Sub- 

ance, 

Baſil Valentine, and ſeveral other Authors, who have deſcribed 
this Operation, inſiſt, that after the Diſtillation, or Evaporation 
of diſtilled Vinegar, Water be ſeveral Times diſtilled upon the 
remaining Matter, till this Water runs out without any other A- 
cidity ; becauſe, as they ſay, the Impreſſion of the Vinegar which 
remains in the Tincture has abated much of its Vertue. 

But this Circumſtance has appeared to me needleſs, becauſe the 
Water poured upon the Matter, is not capable of taking thence b 
Diſtillation, the moſt fixed Acid of the Vinegar which is containe 
in, and obſtinately remains there. The Spirit of Wine, in which 
one has diſſolved the ſame, is more proper to produce this Sweet- 
ning, for by its ſulphureous Parrs it envelops 1 acid Points of the 

inegar. I am of Opinion, that tkis acid, tweetned by the Spirit 
of Wine, inſtead of diminiſhing the Vertue of the Tincture, aug- 
ments the ſame, in the ſame Manner as the acid Spirir of Sulphur, 
mixed with the Spirit of Wine, augments the Verrue of the Elixir 
Proprietatis, and in the Manner as the Spirits of Nitre and Salt, are 
more fir to be raken inwardly, when they have been dulcified by the 
Spirit of Wine, But if one will ſweeren it more, and even _ 
; t 
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the Acid of the Extract, we need only mix therein ſome alkaline 

Matter, as calcined Harts-horn and prepared Crabs- Eyes. 
The Tincture of the Glaſs of Antimony may more eaſily be 

drawn by the Spirit of Venus, than diſtilled Vinegar ; for with 

that it may be done in four Days, as you may fee in my Treatife 

of Antimony, 


C H : A P. Þ 
Of Arſenick. 
f \ Rſenick is a Mineral Body, conſiſting of much Sulphur, and 


ſome Cauſtick Salts. There are three ſorts of it, the 
White that keeps the Name of Arſenict, the Yellow called 
Auridigmentum, or yellow Orpin, and the red called Realgal, or Sau- 
daracha ; the White is the ſtrongeſt of all, and is ſometimes tran- 
ſparent like Cryſtal. Some do add to theſe, for a fourth kind of 
Arſenick, a Yellow Arſenick, which is an Orpin differing from the 


Colour. I have more largely ſhewn the Difference of Arſenicks 
in my Treatiſe of Drugs. 
None of theſe 4rſenicks may be given inwardly, although ſeve - 


cur'd with it divers Diſeaſes, and among others the Quartan-Ague. 
They venture to give of it as far as four Grains, in a great deal 
of Water, and after that Manner it will vomit, like Antimony. But 
I can by no means allow of this Febrifuge, and would never adviſe 
any Body to uſe ſo dangerous a Remedy. Nature does furniſh us 
with Medicines enough of Conſcience to provoke Vomiting, with - 
out recourſe to Arſenick. It is uſed outwardly with ſufficient Suc- 
ceſs, becauſe ir eats proud Fleſh. 

People ſometimes cover the Corns of their Feet with Arſenick in 
Powder, and it eats them to the Root without any Pain, but they 
muſt be ſure to cover the adjacent Fleſh with a Platter of Diapalms, 
after the ſame Manner as when Cauſticks are applied. 

If by Misfortune one has taken Arſenick inwardly, it may be 
remedied half an Hour after, by drinking a great Quantity of warm 
Oil or melted Greaſe or fat Subſtance, to provoke a vomiting, 0! 
to purge. Afterwards the Patient muſt only feed upon Milk for 
ſome Days, and muſt be often purged with Cafis difloly'd in Why. 
Orvietan, Treacle, Mithridate, and other Alexiteries of this Nature, are 
rather prejudicial than uſeful on ſuch Occaſions, becauſe they are 
compounded of ſharp and ſpirituous Ingredients, which quicken 
rather than correct the Vertue of * as I have ſaid, when | 
diſcourſed of Sublimate Corroſtve. The only proper Remedies ale 
ſuch as are Un&uous, and ſo can eaſily clog and blunt the Poet 
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other only in this, that it is not ſo tranſparent, nor of ſo high a 


ral Perſons that have ventur'd to uſe the white, do pretend to have 
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6:44 of the Poiſon, and by this means hinder them from corro- 
ding the Veſſels they fall into, and which alſo are of that Nature 
as to expel them either upwards or downwards. 

Seeing the Cauſtick Salt of Arſenick is enveloped with much 
Sulphur, therefore it is not ſo quick in irs Operation as the Subli- 
mate Corroſive : But when this Salt is once agitated, or diſengaged 
from the Sulphur by Fermentation, it acts as violently as the Sub- 
limate Corroſivs. 
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Regulus of Arſenick, 


HI 5 Preparation is the more fixt and compact Part of 4 
enick. ; | | 
Mic: and mix together a Pound of Arſenick with fix Ounces 
of gravelled Aſhes, incorporate this Powder in 4 Pound of ſoft 
Soap, and make a Paſte of it; put it in a great Crucible, and cover 
it with an earthen Cover, that hath a Hole in in, ragged ſet your 
Crucible in a Wind-furnace, and give a little Fire at firſt, then 
augment it gradually, that the Matter may be in a clear Fuſion 2 
throw it into a Mortar greas'd at the Bottom, or into a Culot, ſtrike 
it round about a lirtle with Pincers, and let the Matter cool, then 
knock it out, you'll find in the Bottom of the Mortar a Regulus of 
Arſenick, ſeparate it from the Droſs. It is not ſo Correſive as Arſe- 
nick it ſelf, and its Effect is milder. 


REMARKS. 


The Soap which is filled with alkali Salt and Pot-Aſhes, ſepatate 
in this Operation the groſſer Sulphur of the Arſenick, and at the 
Tame Time they ſweeten a little the Regulus, by breaking part o 
the Points of its Salt, which produce the Sharpneſs and Corroſion. 

A Hole is made in the Coverlid, to the End the moſt volatile 
Part of the ſtrong Arſenick may come out with the Oil and the 
watry Humidity which are in the Soap. The Scories which are 
found at the Top of the Regulus, in the Form of Scum, are com- 
poſed of the groſſer Sulphur of the Arſenick, the alkali Salrs, and a 
little Earth which comes from the Pot-Aſhes; if out of Curioſity 
one boils theſe Scories in Water, ſtrains the DecoQzon, and pours 
upon it Vinegar, or ſome other acid Matter, in order to break ths 
Force of the Alkali, a Sulphur of Arſenick will precipitate, which 
will have more Efficacy than the Arſenick it ſelf. 

* 


Sablimate of Arſenith. 


$7 H I'S Operation is an Arſmnich corrected from its more mas 

1 lignant Sulphurs, and raiſed by the Means of Fire to the Top 

of L Matraſs. | p 1 

Fut what Quantity you pleaſe of Arſenick groſly powdered into 

1 Crucible, ſet it in a ſmall Fire under the Chimney to calcine; and 
a. eva. 
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evaporate about the third Part of the Matter. Avoid as much 
as may be this malignant Vapour, pour into a Mortar that which 
remains, and when you have powdered it, weigh it, and mix it 
with an equal Quantity of Salt Decrepitated : Put this Mixture into 
a Matraſs, whoſe 182 thirds remain empty; ſet, your Matraſs in 
Sand in a ſmall Furnace, and making a little Fire at firſt, en- 
creaſe it by little and little to the third Degree, in order to ſublime 
the Arſenick + Continue it in this Condition until there riſes no 
more, the Operation is ended in five or ſix Hours: Let the Veſſel 
cool, and break it, gather that which ſticks ro the Top of the 
Marraſs, and keep it, fling away thet which remains at Bottom. 

If you ſhould repeat the Sublimation four or five Times, adding 
Salt each Time, a ſweet Sublimate of Arſenick would be made, that 
is to fay, abundantly lefs corroſive than common Arſenicł. 

Some Authors tell us, that this ſweet Arſenick is a Counterpoiſon, 
but 1 fhalt never think it convenient ro truſt to fuch an Antidote, 
ſeeing we don't want thoſe that are ſafer. 

The Sublimate of Arſenick eats preud' Fleſh, and cleanſes old Ul- 
cers, being mixed with the common NN and Ægyptiacum. 
The ſame Operation may be performed with Orpin, 


REM AR K S. 


The Arſenick is calcined, to the End the more volatile Part may 
fly away in Fumes; if you ſhould continue the Fire, and rb we 
it toward the End, every jot of the Arſenick would fly away. Some 
do ſublime it without Addition of any thing elſe, after it is calci- 
_ "ag it is better to join ſome Body that may fix it a little, ſuch 
as Salt. | | | 

Secing the Sublimate of Arſenicłk doth reſemble ſublimate Corro- 
five in Colour, ſome Cheats do falſiſie Sublimate Corroſive, by mix- 
ing with it that of Arſenick. 

The Salt Decrepitated does fix the great Volatility of 4ſcnick, and 
the Fire carries off ſome cf its more active Sulphurs, inſomuch that 
the oftner it is ſublimed, the more it does dulcify, and becomes 
proper to apply to Fleſh, where we would gently corrode. 

If you ſublime Arſenick alone in a Bolthead, with a great Fire, 
without having calcined it at all before, the Sublimate will be 
converted into a Glafs, much reſembling common Glaſs both in 
Colour and Tranſparency. _ 


Cauſtick Arſenicł. 


VM | HIS Operation is an 4rſcnick render'd more fixt, and more 
burning than it was before, and in Form of a Calx, by the 
Means of fixt Salts, | 7 
Powder and mix together a Pound of Arſenicb, ſo much Salt peter, 
and half a Pound of Sulphur; put this Mixture into an Iron Mor- 
tar, cover it with a Cover that hath a Hole in't; thruſt a red-hot 
Iron, or lighted Coal, through the Hole, the Powder will take 
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Fire with a great Noiſe called Detonation; this Noiſe being over, 
and the Matter cold, pawder it, graſly, and calcine it in a covered 
Crucible for two Hours Time over a great Fire, then let it cool, 
and you'll have a Cauſtick Matter that you muſt break into little 
Pieces, and ſtop cloſe in.a Bottle to uſe as-common Cauſticks. 

If you ſet it in a Cellar, or other moiſt Place, it diſſolves into a 
Liquor like the Salt,of Tartar, 


REMARKS 


This great Detonation proceeds from the Flagration of common 
Sulphur and that of Arſenick, which being violently driven about 
by the volatile Part of Salt. peter, finds a little Hole to fly our at. 
Ihe more fixt Part of Arſenick remains at Bottom with the fixt Sal- 
peter. The Matter is calcined again, that being the more open, it 
may be the more Cauſtick; but this muſt be done in a covered 
Crucible, for otherwiſe the Arſenick, which is almoſt all of it Sul- 
phur, would fly quite away by the great Fire. 


Corraſive Oil of Arſenick. 


Hs Liquor is an Arſeniek opened, and become of the Corr 
ſiſtence of Butter, by the acids of Sublimate Corroſive. 

The equal Parts of Arſonick, and Sublimate Corroſive, powder 
and mix them, put this Mixture into a Glaſs-Retort, and ſet it in 
Sand; fit to it a Receiver, and luting the Junctures, diſtil with a 
gentle Fire a Butter-like Liquor, reſembling the Butter of Anti- 
mony; and when no more will diſtil, take away the Receiver, 
and put another in its Place filled with Water. Encreaſe the Fire, 
and you'll ſee the Mercury fall into the Water Drop by Drop; con- 
tinue the DiftiNation'till there comes no more. | 

You may uſe this Mercury an all. Occaſions, like to another, after 
you have waſhed and dried it. | 

The Butter of Arſenick is a very ſtrong Cauſtick, it makes an 
Eſchar more quickly than that of Antimony, 


REMARKS. | 


The ſame Thing happens in this Operation, that I ſpoke of in 
the Butter of Antimony ; that is, the Spirits of Sublimate Corroſive 
do leave the Mercary to joyn with the Arſenick, which they draw 
along with them in a gummous Liquor; the Mercury being after- 
wards diſengaged, and finding no Sulphurs to fix it, comes forth in 
2 Vapour, and condenſes into Water. | 


A Courſe of Chymiſtry, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Quick-lime, 
Ort is a Stone, whoſe Moiſture the Fire hath quite dried 


up, and brought into its Place a great many igneous Bodies. 

They are theſe lictle Bodies that cauſe the Ebpllition, when 
W ater hath © ned the Matter that kept them incloſed ; and this 
bullition laſts until all the Parts of the Lime are dilated, and the 
ery Particles ſet at Liberty, ſo that there is no need of further 
Trouble to get out. Theſe little igneous Bodies do likewiſe ren» 
der the Lime Corrofjve, fox the Stone is not at all ſo of it ſelf. 
| When the Stone that Quick-/?me is made of, is grown red-hot in 
the Furnaces, the Workmen have a ipecial Carp to keep up the 
Fire at an equal Height, until the Srone is quite Calcin'd ; for if 
the Flame, which has begun to burn among the Stones, ſhould be 
ſuffered to leſſen for a while, and ſo the Heat be checkt before 
the End of the Work, they would never afterwards be able to 
make 2uick-lime with thoſe Stones any more, though they ſhould 
be at the Charge of burning fifty Times as much Wood as is com- 

only required; and this, becauſe in that Interval of Heat, the 

Tag of rhe Stone, which were begun to be opened, do cloſe and 
Mut, and the Matter finks down in a Lump to the Deſtruction of 
the whole. And then again the Flame can't riſe in it any more, 
for it finds none of thoſe interſtices, or Spaces between, which were 
frequent before, for it to paſs through. The Matter therefore is 
rendred uncapable of receiving the Fire any more, becauſe all the 
ſmall Cells that were uſcful for its Reception, are ſhut up and de- 
ſtroyed in this Confuſion. : 
' Paris-plafter bak'd is alſo a kind of Calx or Quick-lime : but ſeeing 
the Pores of this Stone are not dif ſed to retain ſo great a Quan- 
tity of igneous Particles as thoſe of £ Auick-lime, therefore it is not ſo 
hor when Water is thrown upon ir. 

It is objected that if igneous Bodies were they that cauſed the 
Corroſion of 2uick-lime, Tiles, Bricks, and all Stones that are not 
of the Nature of Lime-flone, and Iron, Copper, Silwer, Gold, and many 
other Bodies, ſhould be as Cauſtick as Quick-lize, after having en- 
dured the Fire as long, if not longer than it. 

But this does not follow, for Tiles and other Calcined Stones have 
not the Pores diſpoſed, like thoſe of Quick-lime, to retain fiery Pare 
ticles; and if ſome Metals are found impregnated with them 
during their Calcination, they are known to retain them ſo well 
by the Solidity of their Parts, that neither the Heat nor Moiſture 
of the Fleſh are able ro draw them out of the Places they are fat 
in, to cauſe a Corroſion upon the Part. It is eaſie here to ge 

ou an Example; for if you take the calæ of Lead that increaſed 

fs Weigat in the Calpinatiog, as J have faid befpre, and step 
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in Water, the Water will not a& at all upon it, and the Calx may 
be taken from the Water in the ſame Weight it was put in; you 
muſt melt it by Fire, if you would ſeparate the igneous Bodies : 
but now as for common Quick-lime, a ſmall Matter of Moiltyre is 
able to ſeparate the tender Parts of the Stone, and drive out the 
fiery Particles in Abundance. | 

Ir is {aid likewiſe, that the Ebullition of Water which happens 
when flung upon Quick-lime, muſt not be imputed to fiery Badies, 
ſeeing neither Spirit of Wine, nor Oil, when thrown upon it, do 
at all cauſe Hear, although they are both of them inflammable 
Bodies, nay, on the contrary, they are obſerved'to quenca the 
Heat that uſes to happen to Quick-lime, when Water is joy ned 
with it. 

I anſwer, That theſe Effects do proceed from this, that Oil, 
Spirit of Wine, and other ſulphureous Liquors of the ſame Nature, 
inſtead of ſeparating the Parts of Quick-lime, as Water does, do 
rather hinder any Separation from being made by ſtopping up the 
Pores, and by taking away all Communication with the Air, even 
as it happens when a volatile Salt is covered with the Spirit of 
Wine well re&ifted, to hinder its Diſſolution or Diſſipation. 

Moreover, I do not ſay that theſe Particles (which I call igneous) 
are always capable to excite a Boiling and Heat; perhaps ſome of 
them mix with the Spirit of Wine and Oil, without leaving the 
Pores of the Lime, which is neceſſary to cauſe an Ebullition. I un- 
derſtand by the igneous Particles, only that ſubtle Matter which 
was much agitated in the Calcination, and which communicates 
its Motion differently, according to the Nature of the Bodies it 
meets with: and if its Motion be either abated or deſtroyed, it 
henceforth ceaſes to be of the Nature of igneous Particles. 

That which withdrew me from the Sentiment of thoſe who will 
have all the Effects of Quick-lime derived from its Salt was, that 1 
could never find any in it, though I have ſoughr after ic with Care 
enough: for ſome through Miſtake do take a certain Bitumigous 
Scum, which often ſwims upon the Lime-weter, for a Salt. 

Some may perhaps ſay, That the igneous Particles, which I give 
to Quicł-· lime, are not more demonſtrative than the Salt: and if I 
will not admit a Salt to be in this Calcined Stone, becauſe I have 
not found it, neither ought I to pretend ignequs Particles until I 
can ſhew them. 

But I anſwer, That there is a great Difference here; for Salt is 
a Matter which may be condenſed, and which doth eafily diſcover 
it ſelf to our Senſes: We may ſee it, feel it, and taſte it: But 
1gneaus Particles are of another Nature; they are too ſubtle, too 
much rarified, and too much in Motion to be ſo ſenſibly diſcerned. 
Wecan only know them by their Effects; and if by ſome Means 
they may be condenſed, they are no more igneous, becauſe they 
have loſt their Motion, which is eſſential, and abſolutely neceſſary 
do their Nature. 

Neither can I be of the Opinion of thoſe, who will needs have 
AR Aid to be in Quick-lime, _ being drawn out by the ay 
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and meeting an Alkali, does cauſe the 3 which is oh. 
ſerved, when Water is poured upon'Quick-lime ;- for although ac. 
cording to Appearance an acid may enter into the natural Com. 
oſition of the Stone that Quick-l?me is made of, this acid has Io} 
its Nature, not only by breaking its Points in its ſtric Union with 
Earth at the Petrification, but alſo in the violent Calcination thar 
is given to this Stone to reduce it to a Calx. {8 
Quicł · lime mixed with acids ferments ſooner, and more ſtrongly, 
than with common Water, becauſe being a Subſtance very Alka- 
line, the acid Points, which are very much agitated, enter into it 
with Force, and divide its Parts (at the very firſt) rudely ; and by 


this Means open a Paſſage to the igneous Particles which iſſue out 


violently. 

When Lime is once ſlackt, it neither cauſes any more Ebullition, 
nor Heat, with Water; but if you add to it an acid, it makes both 
a conſiderable Ebullition and Heat, becauſe the acid Edges will 
penetrate into the Particles of the Lime, where the Water was nor 
able to go. ä Fig 4 ä 

There is not made any Ebullition, or Precipitation, by the mix. 
ing acids with Lime- water; which deſtroys the Opinion of an 
Alkaline Salt being in Quick-lime. | _ FOLIO Lg” 5% | 


Phageaenick Mater. 


'HIS Water is a Mixture of Sublimate and Lime. water. 

Put a Pound of Quicł- lime into a large earthen Pan, and 
quench it with ſeven or eight Pints of hot Water; after the Lime 
hath infuſed five or ſix Hours, and is ſunk to the Bottom, pour off 
the Water by Inclination, and filtrate it, this is called Lime - water. 
If one expoſes it for ſome Time to the Air in an earthen Veſſel, 
there is ſeparated from it upon the Surface a ſmall Skin or Cruft, 
which is white and brittle, without any apparent Smell and Odour, 
which eaſily breaks and precipitates. If this Cruſt be ſeparated by 
Filtration, and one Part of the ſtrained Lime-water be evaporated 
upon the Fire, there will appear a new little Film like the former; 
and if by Filtration and Evaporation, one ſeparates again as much 
Cruſt as appears there, tke Lime-water which remains will Joſe all 

its Strength. „ a 
This Experience makes it conjectured, that the ſma)l Bodies of 
Fire, which give the Lime water its Efficacy, reſide in theſe earthy 
Coverings, tho imperceptible, whilſt they are diſſolved or well 
mixed in the Water, but condenſing and re-uniting themſelves, 
compoſe the ſmall Films which I have ſpoke of; | becauſe in Pro. 
| the Water is deprived of thele Films, its Strength and 
Vertve is leſſened. What ſtil} confirms my Opinion is, that Lime- 
water kept in a Bottle well ſtopt, yields only a little or nothing at 
all of theſe Films, and it preſerves it ſelf ſeveral Months in Ver- 
tue; whereas that which is left expoſed to the Air, and mw 
bk v8 $57] n ö l ln F 


Abundance of Films are formed, is 


almoſt without Effect. | 
To each Pint of this Water are added ſixteen or twenty Grains 
of Sublimate Corroſive in Powder, and the Water preſently turns 
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in a ſhort Time weakned, and 


yellow; they are ſtirred together a good while in a Glaſs or Marble 
Mortar, and this Water is uſed fer cleanſing old Ulcers, it eats 
proud Fleſh, and is likewiſe uſed in the Gangrene, by adding Spirit 


of Wine to it, and ſometimes Spirit-of Vitriol. 
| Lime-water is dry 


ng, when externally uſed: it may be taken 


inwardly for venereal Diſorders, and mixed with Syrup of Violets, 
for Ulcers of the Lungs-and Breaſts. Its Doſe is from one Ounce 
to four Ounces; it commonly cauſes Thirſt, | 


REMARKS. 


% 


Lime-water changes the Colour of Sublimate Corroſive, becauſe 
being an Alkali, it deſtroys ſome Part of the acids, which, accord- 
ing as they are diverſly mixed with the Mercury, do give it different 


Colours. 


The precipitate of the Phagedenick Water being waſhed and dried, 
is eſteemed by ſome to be a gcod Purgative in Venereal Caſes: It 
is given in Pills for Fear of blacking the Teeth : the Doſe is from 


one Grain to three; it 
much like Turbith Mineral. 
* +D: Fi) © 4 * & 4 
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| The Cauſlick Stone. 


purges upward and downward, and works 


T HIS Operation is the Salt of Gravelled Aſher, or the Lees of 


Wine calcined, rendred more Corro 
by the igneous Parts of Quick- lime. 


ſive than it was before, 


Put into a great earthen Pan one Part of Quick-lime, and two 
Parts of Por-Aſber, or calcined Tartar; powder and mix them; 
pour good Store of hot Water upon your Matter, and leaving it 
in Infuſion five or ſix Hours, boil it a little; afterwards paſs that 
which is clear through brown Paper, and evaporate it in a Copper 
Baſon or earthen Pan, there will remain at Bottom a Salt, which 
you muſt put over the Fire in a Crucible, it will diflolve and boil 
until all the remaining Humidity is evaporated. When you find it 
| atthe Bottom like to an Oil, . caſt it into a Baſin, and cut it into 
Pieces while it is warm; put theſe Cauteries quickly into a ſtrong 


Glaſs Bortle, ſtop it with 


ax, and a Bladder, for the Air would 


eaſily diſſolve.it into a Liquor: you muſt alſo take Care to keep 
it in a dry Place. | 
| Theſe Cauterie; are the ſtrongeſt of all that are made; and they 
are but half an Hour in making. 


9 94 
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REMARKS 


Pot= ſhes are only a Calcined Tartar, for they 3re made by burning 
the Lees of Wine; but becauſe theſe Lees, by Reaſon of their 


Liquidity, have fermented more than common Tartar, t 


he Salr 
which 
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„ A. Courſe of Chymiſtsy. 


which is drawn from them is of a more penetratigg Nature thin 
other Tartar, and conſequently is fitter to make Caufticks with. The 
Quick-lime does alfo help to make them much the ſtronger, fer 
the igneous Parts which it contains do mix with this Salt, and 
make ir the more active and corroſive. | 

; You muſt not powder the Quick-lime, for the little fiery Bodies 
would then fly away, before they could be received into the Water. 
When you filtrate the Solution, you muſt put a Cloth under 
the brown Paper to ſupport it, otherwiſe it would be prefent!y 
corroded. | 

Ten or twelve Ounces of Salt would be drawn from the Por- 4; 
alone, bur the flackr Lime retains a great deal of it. 

If you have uſed in this Operation ſixteen Ounces of Por- Abe, 
and eight Ounces of Quick-lime, you Il have eight Ounces of your 
Cauſticks. 

If you would have the Cauſticks in Edges, you muſt put a hot 
Iron Spatule into the Crucible, whilſt the Matter is in Fuſion, and 
form the Edges in a flat Baſon. 

This Cauſtick Salt is very eaſily diſſolved, and in the making of 
it you muſt not ſtay till it appears dry at the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
as you do for other Salts; for it remains ſti}J fluid, though all the 
Humidiry of it be gone; therefore you muſt put a little of it to 
cool, that you may ſee whether it be in its due Conſiſtence. 

The Reaſon why it thus remains in Fuſion is, becauſe it is full 
Of little fiery Bodies, which it has taken from the Quick-lime, and 
which have o diſpoted irs Parts to Penetration; for all ſolid Bodies 
which are put in Fuſion by Fire do receive this liquid Form for no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe the little fiery Bodies are become mixed 
with their Parts, and have ſet then into a great Agitation. 

If you ſhould uſe Lime that is ſlackt, the Cauſticks would not 
ſo eaſily melt; and if you draw the Salt from Por-fhes alone, it wil 
coagulate in drying, much as other Salts do; wherefore this Fuſion 
of the Cauſticks muſt needs proceed from the fiery Bodies which 
were contained in the Quick: lime. 

Cauſticks may likewiſe be made divers other Ways, but thus 
Deſcription will deſerve a Preference before others, when Jeu 
would have them be of a quick Operation. ; 

If this Cauſtick Stone be kept five or ſix Months, its Force i 
Fenſibly decayed, and it grows weaker as it is longer kept, becauſe 
a Part of the igneous Particles, which are always in Motion, do 

iſſue out of their little Cells where they are kept, and do diſſipate 
themſelves. However, the Stone is ſtill Cauſtick, but only 't 
worketh more ſlowly, and therefore it is better to make them often, 
than to make many at a Time. | 
Where Soap is made, Chirurgeons evaporate the Water of Sup 
weed, and make Uſe of the Salt which is at the Bottom for thei 
Cauſticks; but ours are much ſtronger. 


1 
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Inks called Sympathetical. 


HESE Operations are Liquors of a different Nature, which 
x do deſtroy one another ; the firſt is an Infuſion of Quick-lime 
and Orpin ; the ſecond, a Water turned black by Means of burned 
Cork ; and the third, is a Vinegar impregnated with Saturn. 

Take an Ounce of Quick-1;me, and half an Ounce of Orpin, 
powder and mix them, put your Mixture into a Matraſs, and pour 
upon it five or ſix Ounces of Water, that the Water may be 
three Fingers Breadth above the Powder, ſtop your Matraſs with 
Cork, Wax, and a Bladder ; fer it in Digeſtion in a mild Sand-Heat 
ten or twelve Hours, ſhaking the Matraſs from Time to Time, then 
let it ſettle, the Liquor becomes clear like common Water. 


ſufficient Quantity of Water, wherein you ſhall have melted a 
little Gum Arabick, in order to make an Ink as black as common 
Ink. You muſt ſeparate the Cork that can't diſſolve, and if the 
Ink be not black enough, add more Cork as before. 

Get the Impregnation of Saturn made with Vinegar, diſtilled as 
] have ſhewn before, or elſe diſſolve ſo much Salt of Saturn as a 
Quantity of Water is able to receive : write on Paper with a new 
Pen dipt in this Liquor, take Notice of the Place where you writ, 
and let it dry, nothing at all will appear. | 

Write upon the inviſible Writing with the Ink made cf burnt 
Cork, and let it dry, that which you had writ will appear as if it 
had been done with common Ink. 

Dip a little Cotton in the firſt Liquor made of Lime and Orpin, 
but the Liquor muſt be firſt ſettled and clear; rub the Place you 
writ upon with this Cotton, and that which appeared will preſeatly 
diſappear, and that which was not ſeen will appear. 


Another Experiment. 


AKE a Book four Fingers Breadth in Bigneſs, or bigger if 

you will;: write on the firſt Leaf with your Impregnation 
of Saturn, or elſe put a Paper that you have writ upon betwe 
the Leaves; turn to r'other Side of the Book, and having obſerve 
as near as may be the oppoſite Place to your Writing, rub the laſt 
Leaf of the Book with Cotton, dipt in the Liquor made of Quick- 
lime and Orpin, nay, and leave the Cotton on the Place, chap a 
folded Paper preſently upon it, and ſhutting the Book quickly, 
ſirike upon it with your Hand four or five good Stroaks ; then turn 
the Book, and clap it into a Preſs for half a quarter of an Hour; 
take it out and open it, you'll find the Place appear black, where 
you had writ with the inviſible Ink. The ſame Thing might be 
done through a Wall, if you could provide ſomething to lay on 


both. Sides, that might hinder the Evaporation of the REMARKS 


Burn Cork, and quench it in Aqua vite, then diſſolve it in a | 
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REMARK $. 


Theſe Operations are indeed of no Uſe ; but becauſe they as 
ſome what ſurprizing, I hope the Curious will not take it ill that! 


make this ſmall Digteſſion. . 


it is a hard Matter to explicate well the Effects I have now re. 


dated, + nevertheleſs I ſhall endeavour to alluſbrare them a little, 
without having Recourſe to *ympathy and Antipathy, which at 
general Terms, and do explicate nothing at all; bur before I begin, 


we muſt remark ſeveral Things. | 
The firſt is, That it is an eſſential Point to quench the Coal of 
Cork in aua vite, that the viſible Ink may become black with it, 
Secondly, That the Blacknefs of this Ink does proceed from the 


Fuliginoſity or ſcoty Part of the Coal of the Cork, which is ex. 


ceeding porous and light, and that this Fuliginoſity is nothing bu 
an Oil very much rarified. orci 
Thirdly, That the Impregnation of Saturn, which makes the 


Inviſible Ink, is only a Lead diſſolved, and held up imperceptibly 
in an acid Liquor, as I have ſaid when i ſpoke of this Metal. 


Fourthly, That the firſt of theſe Liquors is a Mixture of the 
Alkali and igneous Parts of Quick-lime, with the ſulphureous 
Subſtance of Arſenick ; for the Orpin is a Sort of Arſenich, as 1 
ſaid before in the Chapter upon that Metal. Zan 

All this being granted, as no Body can reaſonably think other: 
wiſe, I now affirm, that the Reaſon why the viſible Ink does 
diſappear, when the defacing Liquor is rubbed upon it, is, that this 


Liquor conſiſting of an Alkali Salt, and Parts that are oily and 


penetrating, this Mixture does make a kind of Soap, which is able 
to diſſolve any fuliginous Subſtance, ſuch as burnt Cork, eſpecially 
when it has been already rarified and diſpoſed for Diſſolution by 
Aqua wite, after the ſame Manner as common Soap, which is com- 
pounded of Oil and an Alkali Salt, is able to take away any Spas 
made by Greaſe. © | 

But it may be demanded, why after the Diſſolution the Blackneſ 
does diſappear? - 

I anſwer, That the fuliginous Parts have been ſo divided, an! 


 Teckr up in the ſulphureous Alkali-of the Liquor, that they at 


become inviſible, and we ſee every Day that very exact Solutions 
do render the Thing diſſolved imperceprible, and without Colour. 
© The little alkali Salt which is in the burnt Cork, may alſo tit 
better ſerve to joyn with the Alkali of the Quick-lime, and to be}p 
the Diſſolution. 255 | | 

As fer the, inviſible Ink, it is eaſie to apprehend how that 25. 


pears black, when the ſame Liquor which ſerves to deface the other 


is uſed upon it. For whereas the Impregnation of Saturn is anf 
a Lead ſuſpended by the Edges of the acid Liquor, this Lead mu 
needs revive, and reſume its black Colour, when that which held 
it rarified is intirely deſtroyed ; ſo the Alkali of Quick-lime being 


filled with the Sulphurs of Arſenick, becomes very proper to bien 
1 the acids, and to agglutinate together the Particles : 
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It happens then that the viſible Ink does diſappear by reaſon 
mat the Parts which did render it black have been diſſolved; and 
the 1 does alſo appear, becauſe the diſſolved Parts have 

en revived. | 
me e and Orpiment being mixed and digeſted together in 
Water, do yield a Smell much like that which happens when com- 

mon Sulphur is boiled in a Lixivium of Tartar. is here is the 


Salts that make a ſtronger Impreſſion on the Smell. Quick-lime is 
an Alkali that operates in this much like the Salt of Tartar in the 
other Operation; you, muſt not leave the Matraſs open, becauſe 
the Force of this Water doth conſiſt in a Volatile. The Lime re- 


forth are fo much the more ſubtile, as they are ſeparated from 
what did fix them before, and this appears to be ſo, becauſe the 
Sulphurs muſt of Neceſſity paſs through all the Book towmake a 
Writing of a clear and inviſible Liquor appear black and viſible : 


ed about, becauſe- the Spirits or volatile Sulphurs do always tend 
Supwards; you muſt likewiſe clap it into a Preſs, that theſe Sul- 
phurs may not be diſperſed in the Air. I have found, that if 
theſe Circumſtances | are not obſerved, the Buſineſs fails. Fur- 
thexmore, that which perſwades me that the Sulphurs do paſs 
through the Book, and not take a Circuit to ſlip in by the Sides, 
25 many do imagin, is, that after the Book is taken out of the 
kind. all the Inſide is found to be ſcented with the Smell of this 
quor. HE; 


fuſion of Quick-lime and Orpin be newly made, becauſe otherwiſe it 
will not have Force enough to penetrate. The three Liquors ſhould 
be made in different Places too; for if they ſhould approach near 
one another, they would be ſpoiled. 

This laſt Effect does likewiſe proceed from the defacing Liquor; 
for becauſe upon the Digeſtion of Quick-lime and Orpin, it isa thing 
impoſſible, but ſome of the Particles will exalt, ſtop the Veſſel as 
cloſe as you will; the Air impregnated with 5 little Bodies 
does mix with, and alter the Inks, inſomuch that the viſible Ink 


does thereby become the leſs black, and the inviſible Ink does alſo 
acquire a little Blackneſs. 


CHAP. 


ſtron ger, becauſe the Sulphur of aArſenick is loaded with certairr . 


tins the more fixt Part of the Arſenick, and the Sulphurs that came, 


and to facilitate this Penetration, the Book is ſtruck, and then turn- 


There 1s one thing more to be obſerved, which is, that the ig 
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CHA P. XII. 
Fg. 28 all other Stones, are made by different Salts, 6+ by 


acid Liquors, which do penetrate and incorporate with 
Earth, which is an Alkali; fo that from their Mixture there 
does reſult a Coagulum, which by little and little does harden b 
means of the ſubterranean Heat, or elſe do perrifie by the Cold 
Now you muſt obſerve, that according to the Quantity of Earth 
which incounters with this acid Liquor, there are made ſuch diffe. 


rent ſorts of Stones. Thus precious Stones and Cryſtals do obtain 
their Hattneſs and Tranſparency from a juſt Proportion, ſuch 2811 


needful to make an exact Penetration, and a ftri& Union of the 
Acid with the Earth. = " 

It is very probable, that the different Hardneſs of Stones pro- 
ceeds from the Quantity of Earth tliat enters into their Compo. 
ſition, and that one is harder than another, aecording as it hath 
leſſer Earth in it; for then the acid Water, acting equally upon all 
the Parts of this Earth, diſſolves it exactly; and then alſo the (o- 
agulation is longer a doing, and by this Means the Parts do unite 
and cloſe together incomparably better than when there is much 
Earth. It is eaſie to conceive, that a hard Body has been compo- 
ed of very ſmall Particles; for otherwiſe there would have been 
empty Spaces and great Pores, which are contrary to the Nature 
of Hardneſs and Compattneſs. 

When the acid Liquor meets with much Earth, it only hilf 
diſſolves it, and the Coagulation being quick, it forms an Opake 
and ſoft Stone, 5 

Flint have much acid or ſalt Water in them, and but little 
Earth: and as to their Opacity, it is cauſed by the ſulphurecus 
and ſometimes metallick Earth wherewith they are compounded. 

Cryſtals are formed by a perfect Diſſolution of Earth or Stone, in 
acid or ſalt Waters; this Diſſolution mult certainly be clear and 
limpid as Water, either becauſe it is filtrared, paſſing through ſome 
Earth, or becauſe it falls into ſome clean Place. When this Diſſo 
lution ſettles, it fixeth together, as Salt. peter is Cryſtallized in Wi. 
ter, and the Cryſtals retain the Purity of the Diſſolution, therefore i 
is that they are tranſparent. | 

Precious Stones are compounded of a Diſſolution at leaſt as perfet 
and as clear as that of Cryſtal : but ſome metallick Particles mit 
with their Diſſolution, which is the Cauſe of their different Co- 


lours, and that they are much harder than Cryſtal. 


Grains of Sand are ſmall Cryſtals, which appear to us only li 
the Powder of Cryſtal, but by the Help of a Microſcope we diſco- 
ver cheir Figure and Texture, 1 


— — — — — — — 
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There are found fome Waters in ſeveral Places, which falling up- 
on Stones do ſoon petrifie, as particularly in a Grot at A in Bur- 
ecundy, The Reaſon that may be given of this Petrification is, that 
theſe Waters do contain an Acid, which in paſſing through Earths 

do diſſolve ſome Part of them, which is capable to make them 
petrifie ; but the great Agitation they are in whilſt they run with 
Rapidity down Mountains, does hinder their Coagulation ; for 
that can never happen until theſe Waters have fallen into ſome 
Place fit for them to repoſe and lye ſtill in. 

There are in ſome Places, Waters which petrifie Wood, Plants, 
Fruit, and even the Parts of Animals, when they are thrown into 
it. Theſe Waters are of. the ſame Narure with thoſe I have men- 
tioned, but they are not ſo Phlegmatick, and therefore they cannot 


coagulate of themſelves, but meeting with ſome ſolid Body, they 


penetrate it, and ſo ſhur up all its Pores, that chey make as if ir 
had changed its Nature, and become Stone. | : 


Calcination of Flints. 


FT HIS Operation ſhews the Way to open the Bodies of Fine: 


and Cryſtal, ſo that thereby they may be eaſily reduced into 
a Powder. 


Heat red-hot ſome Hints in the Fire, and quench them in Wa- 
ter; repeat heating and quenching them three or four Times, or 


until they are friable, and can be finely powdered ; you muſt chuſe 
River-Flints, that are full of Veins of ſeveral Colours. 

Cryſtal is calcined after the ſame Manner, but it is more eaſil 
made friable than Hinte. A Liquor and Tin&ure may be likewiſe 


drawn from it, the ſame Way 1 am going to ſhew for Hint:; their 
Vertues likewiſe are both alike, 


REMARKS. 


Hinte, which are found in Rivers or Waters, and which have 
Veins of different Colours, are eſteemed beſt, becauſe it is belie- 
ved they 4 moſt Tincture. 

The beſt Method of calcining them well is, to put them into an 
Iron Ketrle, which is to be well covered, and placed in a Furnace 
in the midſt of a great Fire: The Flint-Stones being heated, 
will crackle and grow red: The Fire is to be continued till they 
crackle no more, and afterwards the Pot or Kettle muſt be open- 
ed, and they muſt be thrown red-hot into cold common Water, 


terwards ſeparate the Liquor from it, by pouring it by Inclina- 
tion into an earthen Pot. If the Flints are not friable enough, one 


muſt continue to make, them red-hor, and throw them into the 
ame Water. 


This Water has received from the Flints a Salt or Species of 
Salt. peter, which being impregnated with the Iron of the Race, 
will 


where they are to be extinguiſhed and infuſed abour an Hour, af- 
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will become aperitive, proper for the Gravel and for pale Complex: 
ons; 4 (as of, it is to be drank 5 a N 0 wh | * 

Flints and Cal are too hard to be powdered the common way, 
and therefore TEES m Gre to ſoften theſe Stones for wo 
ing them more eaſily. Cold Water makes them friable when they 
are Noah red-hot into it, for the Calcination having opened 
the Pores, which the Coldneſs of the Watter ſhutting again ſud- 
denly; the igneous Particles within them endeavour, to iſſue out 
impetnolly, and to break their Priſons, and ſo they rarifie the 
Matter, and render it brittle, The heating the Cryfals or Hints red. 
hot, and quenching them in Water, is repeated three or four 
Times, that all their Parts may pe ſufficiently penetrated and ſoft- 
5 uſe Vinegar inſtead of Water for quenching Flint: and 


Tincture of Hints. 
3 HIS Operation is an Exaltation of ſome Parts of Hinte, * 


Salt of Tartar in Spirit of Wine. < 

Mix well four Ounces of Calcined Hints finely powdered, with 
four and twenty Ounces of Calcined Tartar : put this Mixture into 
a large Crucible, cover it, and place it in 4 Wind- furnace, light 
2 Fire about it by little and little, to warm at gently, and then en- 
creaſe it to the laſt Degree. Continue it in this Condition for five 
Hours, that the Matter may all the while remain in Fuſion, an 
Thruſt a Spatule into it, and ſee if your Matter begins to grow 
diaphanous like Glaſs, If it doth ſo, pour it into a warm Iron 
Mortar, and it will preſently congeal into an hard Mafs, which 
you - muſt powder while it is hot, and put into a Matraſs very dry 
and hot: Pour upon it Spirit of Wine Alcoholized, four Fingers 


above the Matter; ſtop your Matraſs clofe with another, whoſe Flr, 
Neck may be received info that which contains the Matter. Lute thi 
the Conjunctions well with a wet Bladder, and ſet it in Sand, give 

a Fire under it that is ſtrong. enough to make the Spirit of Wine and 


ſimper for two Days together, it will turn of a red Colour; unlute 


your Matraſſes, and ſeparating them aſunder, decant the Tuctire \ 
into a Bottle: Put new. Spirit of Wine to that which remains, pres 
and digeſt it as before, ſeparate the Liquor that is turned red, and tery 
mingling it with the former, pour it al: together in a Glaſs Body, 18 p 
and cover it with a Head, fit to it a Receiver, and lute the Jun moi 
ctures, diſtil in a vaporous Bath two thirds of the Spirit of Wine, 1 
that may ſerve for Uſe as before, then take your Veſſel off the Fire, hou 
and keep that which remains in the Bottom of the Body, in a Viol wit! 
well ſtopt. 


This 7inSure is ſaid to be a good Remedy to open Obſtructions; med 
they uſe it for the Scurvy, and in Hypochondriacal Caſes : The 
Dole is from ten to thirty Drops in ſome proper Liquor. 


R P. 0 ies, 
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REMARK $ 


lar by the Calcination, that they may be ſaid to be converted into 
a Salt; and this I ſhall ſhew in the following Operation, 
You muſt uſe the Spirit of Wine highly Alcoholized, otherwiſe 
ou will not gain the Tin#u#e ; you muſt likewiſe obſerve to in- 
boſe the powdered Matter while it is as hot as may be; two thirds 
of the Spirit of Wine are diſtilled off, that what remains may be 
the redder and ſtronger. 


Almoſt all Chymiſts will needs make this red Colour to proceed 


the Alkali Salt in Spirit of Wine, becauſe a like Tincture is made 
on Salt of Tartar, 


Liquor of Flint 4. 


HIS Operation is a Solution of Hint: into a Liquor, by the 
Means of Salt of Tartar. 

Take the other Part of your Hint, calcined with Tartar, and ſet 
it in a Cellar in a Glaſs Pan, it will diſſolve into as clear a Liquor 
as Water. Filtrate and ſo keep it. 8 

This Liquor is faid to be Diuretick; it is given from fix to five 
and twenty Drops in ſome convenient Liquor. en 

If you mix an equal Part of this Liquor with ſome acid Corro- 
ſive Spirit, you'll preſently turn it into a Stone. 

REMARKS 

This Salt of Tartar, or the gravel d Abet, have ſo attenuated the 
Flint, that it becomes as ſoluble as they; and we ſee the Truth of 
this in the Operation, for the Moiſture of the Cellar entring in- 


to the Pores of our calcined Matter diſſolves it imperceptibly, 


and if this Diſſolution ſhould be evaporated, an Alkali Salt is 
found at Bottom. 86 


When this Liquor is mixed with an acid Spitit, an Ebullition 
preſently happens, from the acid Spirits piercing the Alkali; and af- 

terwards a ſtronger Coagulation is made, than when an acid Spirit 
is poured on the Oil cf Thrtar, becauſe this ſame Alkali contains 
more Earth than does the Salt of Tartar. 

This Liquor may diſſolve ſome ſulphureous Obſtructions that 
how and then happen; and then it provokes Urine ; but if it meets 
with an acid Humour; it cauſes a Coagulation, that may turn into 
a Stone: Wherefore I would not adviſe any Body- to uſe this Re- 
medy, no more than the former Tin&sre; which works only by its 
delt that is mixed with the Spirit of Wine. | | 
20 the Coagulation of theſe Liquors may be ſenſibly explica- 
ed, how Stones come to be formed in ſeveral Parts of our Bo- 
ues, ſeeing acid Liquors and * do ſo often meet 8 


The Calz of Hint? doth ſo ſttictly incorporate with the Salt of Tar- 


from the Sulphur of Flints extracted by the Spirit of Wine, but it 
is more probable that this Colour proceeds from an Exaltation of 
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242 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. N 
The Tinckure of Flint, is uſed to extract the Sulphur of many Mi. 
nerals; Alchymiſts have given it no leſs than the Name of Alkahef 
that is to ſay, univerſal Diſſolvent; this Name, which was firſt uſed 
by Paracelſus, is compoſed of two German Words, Al geeft, which 
ſignifie all Spirit; Van Helmet, who borrowed the ſame from pars. 
celſus, has applied it to the pretended univerſal Diſſolvent, of which 
he is ſaid ro be the Author. This Name ſeems to me to be ill 
adapted to the Liquor of the Flints, and to ſeveral others, to 
which it has been given; for one finds there only fixed Parts, and 


nothing that is ſpirituous. ban 


a. f at. 
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CHAP. All. 
Oil of Bricks. 
+ HIS Preparation is Bricks impregnated with, the or 


Olives, a rwards diſtilled, 

Heat red-hot among burning Coals pieces of Brick, and 
quench them in a Pan filled half full with Oz. of Olives, but take 
care to cover it immediately, for the Oi will elſe rake Fire. Leave 
them in Infuſion ten or twelve Hours, or until the Od hath ſuffi- 
ciently penetrated the Bricks, after that ſeparate them, and when you 
have groſly powdered the Bricks imbibed with the Oil, put it into 
an earthen Retort, or Glaſs one luted, large enough for a third 
Part to remain empty; place it in a Reverberatory Furnace, and 
fir it to a large capacious Receiver, lute well the ConjunQions, 
and give a little Fire at firſt to warm the Retort, then encreaſe it 
by degrees, until you ſee Vapours. come forth; then continue it 
in this Condition till there comes no more: Unlute the Conjun- 
tions, and take away the Receiver, there remains in the Retort all 
the Brick, which you muſt fling away as uſeleſs. 

Mix the Oi that remains in the Receiver with a ſufficient 
Quantity of other Brick dried and powdered, and make a Paſte of 
it, form ſeveral little Pellets, and put them into a Glaſs Retort ; ſet 
the Retort in Sand, and fitting to it a large Receiver, and luting 
them together, give a Fire by Degrees to reQtifie all the 071, pour 
it into a Viol, and keep it fer Uſe; it is called the Oil of Philoſophers, 

It is a good Remedy applied outwardly to diſcuſs the Tumors 
of the Spleen, for the Palſie, Ptyſick, and Suffocations of the Mo- 
ther. Ir may be given inwardly from two to four Drops, in Wine, 
or ſome appropriate Liquor, Some Drops of it are inſtilled into 
the Ear, to diſſipate the flatulent Humours that are there incloſed. 


REMARKS. 


This Operation ſerves only to exalt the Od of Oliver, that being 


more opened by the Fire, it may rarifie and diſſolve Humours 05 
CAIVY 3 
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A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 1 
eaſily; for you muſt not imagine that the Brick doth communicate 
any great Vertue, it is a dry Body, and wants all active Principles. 
| 2 muſt make a very moderate Fire in this Diſtillation, that 
the Oil may come forth in Vapours; for if it ſhould come out 
Dro by Drop, it would not be ſo open, nor would it produce ſo 

Effects, 


Some do rectiſie the Oi of Bricks with Colcothar inſtead of Bricks, 
or elſe with the Maſs that remains after the Diſtillation of Aqua 


Fortis, | 

Anclent Chymiſts have given the Epithete Philoſophick to all 
Preparations wherein they have uſed Brick. The Reaſon that can 
be given for it is, that becauſe. they call themſelves the only 
true Philoſophers, or Philoſophers by way of Excellence, they 
thought they were obliged to confer ſome Influences of this mighty 
Name upon Bricks, becauſe they are the Materials wherewith they 
build their Furnaces, to work at the high and mighty Operation, 
or the Philoſophers Stone; for they — it is by this Operation 
alone that true Philoſophy can be obtained. 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Of Coral. 
| $ ORAL is called Lithodendron, that is, a petrified Plant, be- 


cauſe it grows under deep hollow Rocks, in many Places of 
. the Mediterranean Sea, where the Sea is deep; or rather it 
is a certain Shoot from a Rock, that hath received the Form of a 
Plant. It is not true, that it is taken out of the Sea ſoft, as ſome 
have ſaid. There are of them of ſeveral Colours, as the White, the 
Red, and the Black; now and then there are found ſome of two 
Colours, as Red and Black. 
The Red is the moſt common, and moſt in uſe ; it is choſen of a 
p Colour, compact, and ſhining. 
The white Coral is more rare than the red; it muſt be hard, 
imooth, poliſhed, ſhining, and of the Colour of white Ivory. 
The pci Coral is the rareſt of all, and leaſt uſed in Medicine. 


It is a Species of Lithophiton, named by the ancient Antiphates or Au- 
that her, and by Pit, by Turnefort, and others, Lithophiton, nigrum Arbo= 
reſcens. One muſt chooſe it compact, heavy, poliſhed, ſhining, and 
of a high Colcur. 

The Corals are moſt frequently covered in the Sea with a tarta- 
rous Cruſt, which perhaps proceeds from hardened and petrified 
Scum ; it is eaſily CI from the Body of the Plant; one may 

raw thence by Diſtillation an urinous Spirit, filled with a volatile 

_ and a little black Oil, which much reſemble in Odour, 

alte, and Vercues, thoſe which are 8 from Harts-horn. u mig 
A 2 1 
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Whilſt the Corals are yet yellow and tender, the Tops. of their 
Branches are made round in ſmall groſs Balls, like our red Gooſe. 
berries, ſoft and mellow, filled with a milky and unQuous Liquor, 
of a ſharp and aſtringent Taſte, | | 

Theſe ſmall Balls are the Fruits of Coral, in which there muſt 
be Seeds; for the white Liquor with which they are impregnated 
being ſpread upon Stones, produce the Plants of Coral. Theſe lit- 
tle Balls harden and petrify in proportion as the Coral grows. 
Some have ſuggeſted, that the Plant of Coral is always foft in 
the Sea, and- that the ſame becomes hard, when taken oyt; but 
Experience has ſhewn the contrary. MIR 20 

1 have ſpoke more at large of Corals 
univerſal Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs. 

If you ſteep for a Day or two a Sprig of red Coral in white 
Wax melted upon hot Coals, the Coral will loſe its yellow Colour; 
the Wax muſt be a Finger's height above the Coral. 

8 If you ſoak other red Coral in the ſame Wax, it will become 
rown. * ih 

If he third Time you ſteesp''red Coral in the ſame Wax, it will 
turn red. 

The Wax diſſolves a little Bitumen which is upon the Coral 
and makes it red; this Operation is only for Curioſity. It muſt 
be obſerved, that ſome of. theſe Branches of red Coral come from 
out of the Wax, and is blackiſh without, bur white within; this 
blackiſh Colour apparently proceeds from ſome extraordinary Im- 
preſſion of the Salts which is made in the Sea. 

One may extract the TinQure of that Coral contained in the 
white Wax, by infuſing it in Spirit of Wine, impregnated with 
-Salr of Tartar ; but let us diſmiſs this Subject of the I inctures of 


* 
, and their Growth, in my 


Coral. | 1 
Many Perſons do hang red Coral about the Neck, in order to and 
Nop Hæmorrhagies, to purifie the Blood, and to fortifie the Heart, whi 
I believe that which gave occafion to think it has ſuch excellent Stat 
Virtues, was its red Colour, which is like to that of the Blood, have 
and the Heart; but Experience does no way confirm, that outs gar 
wardly applied it has any ſuch Effects. E 254 only 
Coral is prepared by beating it on a Marble into a moſt fine com} 
Powder, that it may the more eaſily be diſſolved ; and this prept- Us þ 
red Coral is given to ſtop Dyſenteries, Diarrhea's, Flux of the Hann 1 
r 


rhoide, and Terms, Hemorrhagies, and all other Diſtempers that 20 
cauſed by an acrimony of Humours, this being an Alkali that de 
ſtroys them; the Dofe is from ten Grains to a Drachm in Knot 
graſs Water, or ſome other appropriate Liquor. | 
The more red Coral is beaten, the more it loſes its Colour. It» 
inſipid to the Taſte. 
If out of Curioſity you fet in Diftillation in a Retort eight 
Ounces of pulverized red Coral, you will draw thence only abou 
two Drachms of a ſpirituous pry re? of a dark Colour, mixed it 
ſome Parts of black Oil of a ſtinking Odour, and like to tha 
ef the Diſtillation of Harts-horn, or other Parts of Animals. 
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1 ſaltiſh and bitter Taſte, which comes from a volatile Alkali 
Salt. Though I obſerve here the Quantity of the Liquor, which 
is ordinarily drawn from Coral, one muit not make altogether a 
general Rule of it; for the Coral yields more or leſs iu proportion 
to the Time it is taken from the Sea, and has been kept. The 
black Coral yields more Spirit or volatile Salt, and Oil by Diſtil- 
lation, than any of the other. 


The red Coral and the white being calcined in a Crucible, be- | 


come altogether white, and ordinarily their Taſte is inſipid; bur 
ſometimes we find white Coral, which being reduced to Powter, 
and a little calcined, is very ſaltiſh, which muſt needs come from the 
Water of the Sea, which has got into its Pores ; however this may 
be, this Coral has always appeared to me more porous and ſpon- 
gy than the red, the Reaſoni of which I attribute to its being de- 
prived of a bituminous Subſtance, which makes the red Tintture, 
and which, ſtopping the Pores of the Plant, renders the red Coral 
more compact and leſsporous. In the mean time the red Coral 
and the white ſeem to be of the ſame Nature, and to have the 
ſame Qualities in Medicine; but it is nevertheleſs neceſſary to 
remark here one Circumſtance, which ſeems to beſpeak a tmall 
Difference in the Conformation of theſe gwo Corals, which is this, 
that when one pours upon the red calcined Coral diſtilled Vine- 
par, there happens a great Efferveſcency, which elevates pretty 
| high, and laſts a little Time; but if one pours the fame Diſſolvent 
upon the white calcined Coral, there will be perceived a feeble 
Ebullicion, and which will be abated and finiſhed in a Momear ; 
yet this Difference of Efferveſcency will not hinder the Corals 
from equally diſſolving themſelves, and rendering each of them a 
Lalt and a Magiſterium altogether like, 

The Reaſon of theſe Differences in the Fermentations of white 
and red calcined Coral is, becauſe the Pores of white Coral, 
& which already were greater than thoſe of the red in its natural 
State, have been more widened in Calcination; ſo that the 
have loſt a great Part of their Texture, and the Points of Vine- 
W gar entering there, having met with but little Reſiſtance, produce 
only an inſenſible Diſorder ; whereas the red Coral, which is more 
Compact and ſhut up in its Parts, preſerves in the Calcination all 
us Firmneſs, that the Points of the diſtilled Vinegar have a great 
Struggle to penetrate and divide its Parts. 
= From eight Ounces of red calcined Coral, from which have 
been drawn the active Principles in Diſtillation, may be got by a 
Leim four Scruples of a fixed Alkali Salt, which is apparently 
rom the Sea-ſalt, with which the Coral was impregnared, and this 
Walt has been rendered Alkali by the Fire during Calcination. | 


oral by the Help of a Knife touched with a Load- tone. 


R 3 Tin» 


Abundance of ſmall Pieces of Iron may be taken out of calcined 
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246 4. Comſe of Chmiſy. 
 Tinfture of Coral. 


T: HIS Operation conſiſts in the Separation of a little red 
bituminous Matter, with which all the red Coral is im- 
pregnated, and which give to it its Colour. 3 | 

Put into a Viol what Quantity you pleaſe of prepared red Coral 
ſubtilly pulverized, and pour upon it Oil of Tartar made pe- 
Deliquium, or ſome Liquor of fixed Nitre, about 4 Fingers hi 15 
Place the Veſſel upon hot Sand, and let it remain there in Digeſtion 
eight Days; ſtir the Matter from Time to Time, and the Dane 
will take a red Colour; ſtrain and keep it, this is the Tincture of 
Coral: It has kept the Alkaline Sharpneſs of its Diſſolvent, but 
8 * it by mixing therewith one eighth Part of Spirit 

itriol. 

One may likewiſe draw the Tincture of red Coral by the ſame 
1 with as much tartarized Spirit of Wine as the ſame cin 
take up. 

The Tincture of Coral is eſteemed proper for purifying the Blood, 
fortifying the Heart, refiſting the Malignity of Humours, and 
throwing them our by Tranſpiration, and for ſtopping the Bloody 
Flux and Looſeneſs of the Body; The Doſe is from four to ſixteen 
Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


REMARK Ss. 


The red Coral has always been preferred to the other Species of 
Coral in Medicine, eſpecially amcngſt the Ancients, by Reaſon 
of its Colour ; for they pretended, that this red Colour, which 
reſembles that of Blood, was very proper to purify and fortify the 
Heart; beſides, they knew by Farerience that it was aſtringent, 
but it doth not appear thar they knew its principal Vertue, which 
is Alkaline and abſorbing ; this ſmall Diſcovery was reſerved to 
the Modern Chymills they believed that it was by this Tin» 
Eture, that they ſtopt the Blood and other Humours. 
hecauſe ſome were perſwaded, that the red Colour of Coral is df 

a Vertue very efficacious in Medicine, they did not fail to find 
out with great Care the Method of ſeparating this TinQure from 
the Body of the Coral; ſeveral Ancient and modern Chymiſts have 
made this the main of their Study, and uſed as much Application 
as if they were employed in making potable Gold, for they be. 
lieved, that after having made this Diſcovery, they have found!: 
Species of univerſal Medicine, or a Remedy capable of corretting 
all bad Humours, and render the Body exempt from all Diſeaſes 
We ſee in the Authors upon this Subject, a great Number of De- 
ſcriptions of the Tincture of Coral; and it ſeems that each in pal 
ticular has took a Sort of Pride in giving his own — 
It would be too tedious to recapitulate them here, but all I cn 
ſay of it is, that L have made Experiments of the greareſt Part © 
eucle Deſcriptions, without haring found any true F 

: ! 


* 
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Coral ; this has determined me to abandon the Experiences of thoſe 
who preceded me, and to have Recourſe to my own ; I have apply'd 
my ſelf to diſcover ſome ſure and eaſy Menſtruums to draw this 
Tin&ure, and I believe I have ſucceeded : However, I own that 
I am not of the ſame Opinion with the Ancients, touching the 
great Qualities: which they have attributed to the Tincture of 
Coral; I believe this TinQure conſiſts only in a little bituminous 
and inſipid Matter, with which all Coral is impregnared ; and that 
it is but of ſmall Vertue: And*I could not but make theſe 
Inquiries, becauſe ſeveral Phyſicians are ſtill prepoſſeſſed with 
Reſpe& to theſe great Qualities, and becauſe the Experiments may 
be of Uſe to Phyſick. | 

A Tin&ure of Coral may be drawn by letting the pulverized 
red Coral infuſe hot in the Juice of Citron newly ſqueezed our ; 
the firſt Day there will be an Efferveſcency, becauſe of the Ren- 
counter of the acid and the Alkali; the Tincture being compleated 
and ſtrained, will loſe all the Sharpneſs of the Citrons, and will 
take a Taſte ſomewhat bitter; its Colour will not laſt long, but 
will become weak by little and little, and the Liquor will at laſt 
corrupt, which will happen in the Space of a Menth; this Cor- 
ruption might indeed be prevented, by pouring upon the Tincture, 
with which a Bottle has | vis filled up to the Neck, Oil of ſweer 
Almonds, to the Height of a Fingers Breadth. Bur as this Tincture 
of Coral is eaſy to prepare, it may be often made, that it need 
not grow old. The Citron, which it has retained, gives it a little 
Sourneſs. The Doſe of it may be from half a Drachm to two. 

One may likewiſe draw a Tincture of Coral, by letting the pre- 
pared red Coral infufe eight Days rogether in the Spirit of Honey, 
rectifed or rendered clear as Water by the Diſtillation ; this Men- 
$ ſrum will charge ir ſelf with the Colour of Coral, and will take 
its acid Taſte, becauſe it has been abſorbed by the Alkali. Of this 
TinQure one may take from 12 to 30 Drops in an appropriated 


Liquor. 


his Tincture of Coral may alſo be drawn by letting ſmall 
Branches of red Coral infuſe and digeſt hot for 8 Days in the recti - 
hed Spirit of Wax. The Diſſolvent will take up a red, deep Tin- 
Gute, and the Coral will outwardly take a gray Colour, inclining 
to white, but will remain red within, becauſe the Spirit of Wax 
has not penetrated ſo far. One may draw a like Tin&ure from 
Prepared Coral: In ſhort, in what Manner ſocver it be drawn, it 
retains ſuch an ill Flavour, and ſuch a diſagreeable Taſte of the 
Menſtrunm, that it is difficult to uſe it in Medicine. 

Another Species of the Tin&ure of Coral may be drawn, by 
letting prepared red Coral infuſe and digeſt hotly tor 8 Days in the 
Spirit of 1 urpentine ; and if the Infuſion be ſtirred from Time 
to Time, there will be a red Tin&ture, inclining to Orange, and 
the Coral will loſe Part of irs Colour; this Tincture is proper for 
the Nephretick Colick, for fortifying the Stomach, and againſt the 
Stone and Gravel; the Doſe is from four to eight Drops. 
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248 TM Courſe of Chymiſtry, 
| Diſſolution of Coral. 


& HIS Operation is a Diviſion of Coral into imperceptible Party 
by diſtilled Vinegar. | | 
Take what Quantity ycu pleaſe of Coral finely powdered on x 
Marble; put it into a large Matraſs, and pour upon it diſtilled Vi. 
negar enough to cover the Matter four Fingers high, there will 
happen a great Efferveſcency, which being over, ſet your Matter 
in Digeſtion in warm Sand for two Days, ſtirring the Matraſs from 
Time to Time. Leave the Coral to ſettle at Bottom, and decaat 
the clear Liquor into a Bottle. Pour again ſo much diſtilled Vine. 
gar on the Remainder as before, and leave it two Days in Digeſtion, 
leparate the clear Liquor, and continue to add more diſtilled Vine. 
gar, and to draw oft the Impregnation, until all the Coral is in a 
Manner diſſolved. Then mix your Diſſolutions, and pour them 
into a Glaſs Cucurbir, or elſe into an earthen one, evaporate in 
Sand two-thirds of the Liquor, or until there appears upon it a very 
fine Skin: Filtrate this Impregnation, and keep it in order to 
make the Salt and Magiſtery, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

It may be given for the ſame Purpoſes as the Salt, the Doſe is 
from ten to twenty Drops in ſome appropriate Liquor, 


REMARKS 


Red Coral is generally uſed, becauſe it is thought to have more 
Vertue than the reſt, by Reaſon of its TinQure. 

The Efferveſcency which happens when Vinegar doth penetrate 
Coral, is reckoned among cold 7 wee mad r my Parr, I can 
not ſay that I ever perceived any Coldneſs in it. In Truth it is 
very itrange, that ip great an Ebullition, or Mation of the Parts, 
ſhould not produce any ſenſible Heat; but you muſt conſider, that 
Coral having large Pores, may be eaſily diſſolved, and fo the acids 
need not joſtle it very much, which would be requiſite to produce 
any S Heat. | 

Some do uſe in this Operation the acid Lotion of Butter of 
Antimony, or pure Spirit of Vitriol, or Spirit of Copper, inſtead of 
Vinegar ; but ecauſe theſe Spirits do leave too great an Acidity 
in the Preparations of Coral, I ccnceive it better to uſe diſtilled 
Vinegar, becauſe that is a feeble acid, and unable to communicate 
any bad Impreſſion PAY, OR | 

Coral being an Alkali, the acid Points do ſtick in it, and ſuſpend: 
ing its Parts, do render them impergeptible; and this is the Reaſon 
that the Vinegar doth loſe all its Acidity, becauſe-the Acidity did 
only conſiſt in the Actieity of its Points, which do now ſheath 
themſelves in the Alkali. The Diſſolution has not received any 
8 for being ſtrained, it is made clear as diſtilled Vinegar; 

t it has taken a ſweetiſh Taſte, ſomewhat SAME: 

If a Perfor is reſolved to put new diſtilled Vinegar upon the 
ſame Coral, in Proportion as the Piſſolution ſucceeds, there 2 


* 
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remain a clayiſh Matter, which alſo may be diſſolved by the ſame 
diſſolvent, if one uſes good Application, but it is diſregarded as 
a needleſs Matter. ry tech” | 

If you would, by Way of Curioſity, diſtil this Diſſolution, in- 
ſtead of evaporating it, as I have ſaid, you'd gain nothing but an 
inſipid Water, becauſe the acid is fixt with the Coral. This Water 
is evaporated away, becauſe it would ſerve for nothing, and would 
only weaken the Impregnation. 

he Diſſolution of Pearl, Crabs-Eyes, burnt Harts. horn, and all 
other Alkali Matters, is performed afrer the ſame Manner ; their 
Salts and Magiſteries may be likewiſe made as thoſe of Coral, 
which I am going to deſcribe. 

It is here remarkable, that the Solution of this Sort of Alkalies 
in diſtilled Vinegar, ſmells much like Spirit of Wine, and that 
ſome Quantity of it may be drawn with a very gentle Fire ; the 
Reaſon of it is, that in the making of Vinegar, the acids had in a 
Manner fixed the ſulphureous Spirit; but when they do enter into 
the Pores of Coral, they are forced to quit it, and ſo let it recover 
its Volatility. | 


Magiſtery of Coral. 


T HIS Operation is Coral diſſolved, and precipitated in a 
very fine white Powder. 

Take what Quantity you pleaſe of the Impregnation of Coral, 
either red or white, made with diſtilled Vinegar, as I have faid 
before; pour it into a Viol or Matraſs, and drop into it the Liquor 
of the Salt of Tartar made per deliquium, a Curd will appear, which 
will precipitate to the Bottom in a very white Powder; decant 
the clear Liquor, and waſhing your Powder five or ſix Times with 
Water, dry it, it is that which is called the Magiſtery of Coral. Great 


Vertues are attributed to it, ſuch as, to revive and fortifie the 


Heart, reſiſt Poiſon, ſtop the Bloody Flux, and all other Hemorrha« 
gies. The Doſe is from ten to thirty Grains, in ſome Liquor ap- 
propriate to the Diſeaſe. ö 


REMARKS | 


The Name of Magiſtery is given only to Precipitates ; and they 
are ſo called, to expreſs ſomething more exquiſite than ordinary. 
But often this is only Matter attenuated and divided by Diſſolution 
and Precipitation; the firſt Chymiſts invented this Name for cer- 
tain Precipitates, but not for al; nor is there even a general Idea 
thereof, nor a Character well eſtabliſhed to diſtinguiſh a Magiſtery 
from a Precipitate; they are ſufficiently confounded, and one is 
content to continue the Name to one and the other, which has 
been given them long ago. What may be ſaid upon this Subject, 
is chiefly, that every Magiſtery is precipitated ; but every Preci- 
Pitate is not a Magiſfery. In the Second Place, that the Magiſteries 
He always very white, and more light than other Precipitates; — 
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that ordinarily they are à longer Time in falling to the Bottom. 
In the third Place, that the greateſt Parts of theſe Precipitations, 
which are called Magiſteries, are drawn from ſtony Matters, 28 
Coral, Shells, Pearls, Crabs-Eyes, Harts-horn, Ivory, Brimſtone, 
Antimony, and Biſmuth. The Magiſtery of Coral is alſo called 
Albugo, becauſe of its Whiteneſs. | 
T he Liquor of Tartar, which is an alkali Salt diſſolved, en. 
countring the acid, makes it let go the Particles of Coral that it 
held ſuſpended, and ſo they precipitate by their own Weight; this 
Precipitate is nothing elſe but a Coral finely powdered by Means of 
acids, which do eaſily divide into Abundance of Parts Things thar 
otherwiſe would ſeem indiviſible. But you muſt obſerve here, 
that theſe Preparations, inſtead of rendring Coral more effectual, 
as is pretended, do indeed render it almoſt good for nothing ; which 
is 2 Thing eaſie enough to prove, if we conſider that Coral works 
in our Bodies by nothing elſe but by abſorbing acids, or ſharp 
and ſalt Humours which do continually occaſion divers Diſeaſes; 
for Example, it ſtops Hemorrhagies, only by ſweetning the keen 
Salts which corroded the Membranes of the Veins, or elfe raiſed 
great Efferveſcencies in the Blood, ſo as to make it extravaſate; it 
ſtops Diarrhcas, by deſtroying the Acrimony of the Choler, or other 
Humours; Laſtly, if it cures the falling down of the Uvuls, and 
does remedy many other Accidents, it is done by nothing elſe but 
by breaking the Force of the Ferments which do cauſe them, after 
the ſame Manner as it deſtroys rhe Acidity of Vinegar, or ſome 
other 2 * this being ſo, as there is great Reaſon to believe it, 
it were far better to take Coral without any other Preparation than 
that which is made on the Marble, than to diſſolve it by an acid, 
and preci ts it into a Magiſtery ; for the acid or ſharp Humours 
that this Magiſtery is to encounter in our Bodies, finding nothing 
in the Medicine that is able to blunt their Edges, will continue 
their former Activity, and ſo no Effect at all will follow. I fay 
the ſame with Reſpect to the Magiſteries of Pearls, Harts-horn, 
Crabs-Eyes, Ivory, and Shells, which are made in the ſame Man- 
er; They are indeed light abſorbents, but act leſs efficaciouſſy in 
Pinempers than the Matters themſelves from which they have 
been drawn, ſimply prepared upon a Porphyry. It will not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that between the Alkaline Bodies, of which I 
have ſpoke, and thoſe which are now much uſed in Medicine, the 
Coral is more abſorbing, and in my Opinion more eſſicacious to 
check the Blood's inordinate Motion. 
In this Precipitation there does not appear any Efeerveſcency, 
apa the Edges of the Vinegar being broken, it has neither 
trength nor Motion enough left to penetrate and to ſeparate the 
Parts of Salt of Tartar ; but if the Diſſolution of Coral hath been 
made with ſome ſtronger Diſſolvent than Vinegar, ſuch as Spirit of 
Pitriol, there wculd be an Ebullition in the Time of the Precipi- 
ration, becauſe there would remain ſtill Action enough to the 
broken Edges of that Spirit, for to enter into the Pores of the Alkall 
Salt, and to rariſie it, | When 
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When Red Coral is beat into Powder, it becometh white; and 
when ground, it turns pale; but the acids again give it a White- 
neſs, by dividing it more; the Cauſe of which can only be the 
different Diſpoſition of its Parts, which occaſions different Re- 
flections of the Light to our Eyes. | 
Some, deliring to give a Red Colour to their Magiſtery, do 
tincture the diſtilled Vinegar, uſed for the Diſſolution of Coral, 
with red Roſes dried. 


Salt of Coral. 


HIS Operation is a Coral rarified, and opened by the Spirit 


of Vinegar. | 
Take what Quantity you pleas of the Diſſolution of Coral 
made by diſtilled Vinegar, as I ſaid before, pour it into a Glaſs 
Cucurbit, or earthen Pan, and evaporate in Sand all the Moiſture, 
there will remain at Bottom a Salt of Coral ; keey it in a Viol well 
ſtopt; it is given for the ſame Reaſons as the Magiſtery, the Dole 
of it is leſs, being from five to fifteen Grains. 


REMARKS. 


One my draw from Coral 3 Species of Salt; the firſt is a volatile 
Salt, which is extracted by Diſtillation in a Retort in a ſmall Quan- 
tity; it is of a urinous Nature, and altogether like to that of the 
Salt of Harts-horn, and other Animals; .the ſecond Species is a 
fixed Salt, which is drawn by Calcination and Lixiviation ; it is 
Alkali,and like that which is drawn by the ſame Merhod from ſeveral 
earthy Plants; but it is very probable that it is a marine Salt, with 
which the Coral is impregnated by growing in the Sea, and which 
has been rendered porous and alkaline by Calcination: J have 
already ſpoke of theſe two Salts ; The third Species is the Salt of 
Coral, of which I have given the Deſcription ; it is a 2 
balk diſſolved by an acid, which is incorporated and condenſe 
therein, 

This laſt inch in Uſe, and is only employed under the Name 
of Salt of Coral, no mention being made in the Practice of Phy- 
ſick of the other two Salts, which yet may be named true. | 

In this Evaporation there come forth only the warry Parts, and 
the acids x to the Coral do form a kind of Salt, which has 
Figures of Branches like to thoſe of Coral, and reſembles a little 
Foreſt very delightful to ſee. ra 1 

It muſt not be thought that theſe Figures are formed by any par- 
ticular Skill of the Operator, for Art has not any Share in it; an 
they infallibly and naturally are formed in all reiterated Proceſſes. 
One Part of this Salt, tho there be but a little Fire, ſublimes and 
faſtens it ſelf upon the Edges of the Veſſel, and ſpread themſelves a 
little outwards, 

found it a hard Matter to believe, that this Diſpoſition of Salt 
of Coral is a Species of Reviyification, and that it in a Manner 
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25 4 Courſe of Chmiſty. 
repreſents the Branches of the Coral, from whence his Salt comes; 
if I had not ſeen that the Salts drawn by this Proceeding from 
Pearls, Mother of Pearl, the Stones of Cray-Fiſh, from Harts-horn, 
and calcined Ivory, have all taken the ſame Figure. 
When the Diſſolution of Coral is evaporated about one third 
Part, it becomes ſomewhat muddy, and takes a brown Colour, 
becauſe the Particles of the Coral not being ſo much extended in ſo 
great a Quantity of Liquor as they were before, they come together 
in Molecule's, more groſs and ſenſible to the Sight: But when the 
Evaporation begins to cęaſe, the Liquor ſeems greeniſh, which 
Colour is not the Effect of Chance, for the ſame Thing happens 
every Time when one makes the Preparation of this Species of 
Salt of Coral; it apparently proceeds from a Vitriol, which the 
Coral contains; for I have elſewhere proved, by the Means of 2 
Knife touched with a Loadſtone, that the Coral contains ſome 
Particles of Iron; for Iron is formed by a Vitriolick Subſtance, 
and this Metal is almoſt entirely reduced to Vitriol. The fame 
greeniſh Colour of the Liquor remains in the Salt of Coral, which 
is condenſed upon the Fire, and it doth not quit the fame till it 
be dry, and then it becomes white: It is to be obſerved, that 
when one prepares in the ſame Manner Crabs-Eyes, the Pearls, the 
Mother of Pearls, the calcined Harts-horn, this greeniſh Colour 
doth not appear; All theſe Matters are exempt from the Particles 
of Iron, and the Knife touched with a Loadſtone finds none of it 
either before or after their Calcination. 3 | 
If ro make this Species of Salt of Coral, you have employed four 
Punces of Coral well pulverized and very dry, which you have 
diſſolved at ſeveral Times in the diſtilled Vinegar, and which you 
have made to evaporate after the Filtrations, you will have five 
Ounces and fix Drachms of Salt well dry'd, and very White, ſo that 
an Ounce and fix Drachms have been in the Coral; but theſe Points 
have been well broken, for they are not felt in the Mouth, and in 
the Salt is only perceived a Taſte ſomewhat ſtyptick and bitter. 
Although this Preparation is called a Salr, one muſt not imagine 
that this is a true Salt of the Coral, ſince it is rather a Salt of Vine- 
gar, becauſe it is not compoſed but of acids of the Vinegar, arreſt» 
ed and fixed in the Pores of the Coral, as in an earthy Matter, 
which ſerves only to incorporate the ſame ; one Proof of what | 
ſay is this, that if, one diſſolves this Salt of Coral in Water, and 
N upon it Oil of Tartar per Deliqulum, there will be made 3 
agiſtery, that is to ſay, a'Coral in Powder, the acids of the Vine: 
ar, which had reduced it to the Form of Salt, having been broke 
by the Oil of Tartar. | : 
If you ſhould put this Salt of Coral into a Retort, and diſtil it 
in Sand, you would obtain a Liquor that is only ſtyptick, without 
any conſiderable Acidity ; which ſhews that the acids are deſtroyed 
and do not come forth of the Alkali, as they entred in. There wi 
alſo rompip in the Retort a gray Powder of Coral, which is of 
no VIE, 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XV. 
C ommon Salt. 


HERE are three ſorts of Common Salt, the Mils Salt, the 
: Fountain Salt, and the Sea Salt; the firſt is called Sal Gemme, 
by Reaſon of its Tranſparency and Smoothneſs, like to 2 
precious Stone; it is that of which whole Mountains are found 
full in Poland, and other Places; the ſecond is drawn by Evapora- 
tion of the Waters of ſome Fountains, and the laſt from Sea-water 
by Cryſtallization or Evaporation : Theſe three Salts are of the fame 
ature, and have almoſt the ſame Effect; they are uſed, not only 
in Aliments, but ſometimes in Remedies too, ſuch as Clyfters, 
when they ſhould be —_ very Carminative. | 

It is here obſervable, that Sal Gemme is a little more penetrating 
than Sea-ſalt, that is drawn by Cryſtallization, and that the Sea-ſalr 
which is drawn by Cryſtallization is more penetrating than that 
which is made by Evaporation of the Waters. £ 

The Reafon that may be given for the piercing Quality of Sal 
Gemme is this, that having never been diſſolved in Water, it never 
loſt any of its keenneſs, whereas the others do loſe their more ſub- 
tle Edges in the Waters, and this chiefly when thoſe Waters are 
in ſtrong Agitation, as are thoſe of the Sea. 

It is very probable that the violent Vomicing which does ſo 
much annoy thoſe who take a Voyage to Sea, does proceed from 
theſe fame ſubrle Parts of Salt, which being volatilized do fill the 
Sea-air ; for this Vomiting does happen only to ſuch who have 
not been uſed ro breath a ſalt Air, and who beſides are ſuffic i 
ently ſhook by the Motion of the Sea. | | 

The Sca-ſalt which is made in Normandy by Evaporation of Seg- 
water over the Fire, is not ſo ſtrong as that which is made at Ro- 
chelle by Cryſtallization, becauſe in the Evaporation many of the 
ſubtler Parts of the Salt are loſt, and 'a Mark of that is, that if 
Sea-water is diſtilled over a Fire never ſo ſmall, it will not fail 
to carry with it ſome volatilized Salt, which will alter its Virtue, 
as Experience hath teſtified ſeveral Times. 


But it doth not happen thus to Sea-ſalt Cryſtallized, for it fixes ; 


of it ſelf, when the Salt-waters have ſettled for ſome Time in 
Places fit for their Reception 7 

I have delivered my Thoughts ſufficiently rouching the Origine 
of theſe three ſorts of Salt, in the Remarks I made on the Princi- 
ples: wherefore there's no need of repeating what I then ſaid. 

Sea-ſalt is made at Rochelle in ſalt Marſhes, which are Places that 
muſt be of a lower Scituation than the Sea, and the Ground muft 
be Clayi, for otherwiſe they would nor be able to retain the Salt- 
Water that has been let into them. Thus all Places near the Sea 
are not alike proper to make Salr-Marſhes. 


When 
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When the Seaſon of the Year begins to grow hot, which com- 
monly happens in May, all the Water is emptied that was let into 
the Marſhes, for the better preſerving them during the Winter: 
then the Sluices are opened, to let in as much Salt-water as they 
think fir; it is made to paſs through a great many different Chan- 
nels, wherein it purifies and heats, and then is let into Place: 
that are made flat, ſmooth, and fit to Cryſtallize the Salt. 

The Salt is made only during the great Heats of Summer, the 
Sun does firſt evaporate ſome Part of the Water, and becauſe after 
the Heat, a ſmall Wind does uſe to blow, (as is wſual near 
the _ the Coolneſs of this Wind does condenſe and Cryſtallize 
the Salt. But if it happens to rain bur eo Hours, during the hot 
Weather, there can no Halt be made for à Fortnight afterwards, 
becauſe the Marſhes mult be again emptied: of all the Water, to let 
in more in its Place; ſo that if it chances to rain but once again in 
the next Fortnight, they can make no Salt. 

Salt is purified, by diſſolving it in Water, then filtrating the 
Solution. through brown Paper, and afterwards evaporating the 
Vater in an earthen Pan, until a very white Salt does remain. 

But beſides the Purification of Salt by Evaporation, it may be 
further punified, if inſtead. of Evaporation oft Humidity, you 
fer ſome of it a Cryſtallizing in a cool Place, for very pure Salt 
is found at Bottom of the Veſſel, which Salt may be ſeparated 
from the Water, and dried, and you may then evaporate again 
ſome part of the ſalt Liquor, and ſet it in a Cellar a Cryſtallizing, 
and. ſo, continue your Evaporat ions and Cryſtallizations ; but at 
laſt you muſt be fain to evaporate all the Liquor, becauſe at laſt it 
will eryſtallize no longer, the Reaſon whereof is, that the remain- 
ing Salt is full of a fat bituminous Matter, which is in a Mar: 
221 e from it, and this it is that hinders the Cryſtallizing 
at laſt. 

It is probable that this fat Matter may come from the Earth of 
thoſe. Marſhes that were ſpoken of. | 0 

The firſt cryſtallized Salt being put into Oil of Tartar, or ſome 
other alkali Salt diſſolved, does mix with it without making any 
Ebullition, becauſe although Sea-ſalr is acid, yet its Points are too 
groſs, and have too little Motion, to ſeparate the Parts of the Alkali. 

The laſt Salt being dried over the Fire, and mixed with ſome 
alkali Salt rendered liquid, ſuch as Oil of Tartar, makes a Coaguir 
tion and Precipitation of a Subſtance that appears ſaline and oil); 
this Coagulation does. proceed from the Mixture and Adheſion of 
ſome bituminous Earth with the Sea ſalt and the Tartar ; for the 
Salts do eaſily unite with oily Subſtances, and in them Joſe their 
Activity. | 

Many acid, bituminous Salts, which are drawn by the Evi 
poration of certain Mineral Waters, ſuch as thoſe of Baleruc in 
Languedoc, and Digne in Provence, do perform the ſame Effects, when 
they are mixed with O of Tartar. 

This Coagulum does not diſſolve in Water, as well by reaſon of 
the differeat Nature of the Salts it is compounded of, as ey 
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Earth that holds them together; but it will diſſolve in diſtilled 
Vinegar, and ſeveral other acid Liquors, and then 1 an Ef- 
ferveſcency, becauſe the Acid does penetrate the Salt of Tartar, 
whoſe Parts the Sea ſalt had no Power to ſeparate. rant 
Though Sea-ſalt is a Sal ſalſum, which contains much Acid, a8 
ſhall be proved by the ſequel, yet it frets with Oil of Vitriol, 
which is likewiſe acid, and hot Fumes exhale thence, after which 
| the Mixture is reduced to a Coagulum ; the Cauſe of this Fermen- 
ration and the Coagulum is, becauſe the acid Points of the Oil of 
Vitriol are penetrating 1 0 to enter into the Pores of the Ma- 
lin- ſalt, and to diſperſe the ſame; but after this Diſperſion, the 
Motion of the Acid being ſlackened, its Points entangle and 
themſelves between the groſſer Parts, from whence comes the Co- 
agulation. 


| C ale avion of Common Salt. 


E A T a Pot, that's unglazed, red-hot ; throw into it about 

an Ounce of Sea · ſalt, then cover it, and it will crackle, 
and ſo fall into Powder: This Noiſe is called Ducrepitation ; 
When it is over, put ſo much more Salt into the Pot, a 
continue to do ſo till you have enough. The Pot muſt be 
ſure to be red-hot all the while; when the crackling is over, 
take the Pot out of the Fire, and when it is cold, put the Salt into 
a Bottle, and ſtop it well, to hinder the Air from entring in to 
moiſten it anew. Bags full of it are applied behind the Neck warm, 
(to conſume too great a Moiſture of the Brain) by opening of the 
Pores, Ir is uſed likewiſe in ſeveral Chymical Operations. 


REMARKS 


That which makes the Salt crackle, when it is in the Fire, is an 
inwardly contained Moiſture, which upon its being rarified doth 
force its way out with Impetuoſity, and finding the Pores too 
cloſely ſhut to ſuffer an eaſie Eſcape, doth bre:k through the Parts, 
and open a Paſſage. Now every thing elſe that hath cloſe com- 
pat Pores, will make ſuch a Noiſe too in the Calcination, as do 
Glaſs and Shells. . 

If you have calcined twelve Ounces of Salt, there will be ten 
Ounces and a half after the Operation. | 

If you have Occaſion to uſe Salt decrepitated, it is convenient 
to have it newly calcined ; becauſe the Moiſture of the Air does re- 
turn again what the Fire had driven away. But if you would 
keep ir any Time, let it be in a Glaſs Bottle well opt. | 

For as much as this Salt is deprived of all Humidity by its Cal- 
Cination, it will abſorb Seroſities much better than common Salt. 
It is laid hot behind the Neck, to the End that opening the Pores 
it may facilitate Tranſpiration. A little Salt of Tartar may be 
mixed with it, to er it the more active. 


Spiri 
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Spirit of Salt: 


* ba Diſtillation; | | Ws 
Dry Salt over a little Fire, or elſe in the Sun, then powdei 
2 two Pounds of it, mix it well with ſix Pound of Potters 
Earth powdered, make up a hard Paſte of this Mixture with 25 
much Al as is needful, form out of it little Pellets of the 
Bigneſß of a Nut, and fer them in the Sun a gocd while a drying; 
when they are perfeQly dry, put them into a large earthen Retort, 
or Glaſs one luted, whereot à third Part remains empty; place this 
Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace, and fit to it a large capatious 
Receiver without luting the Junctures, give a very moderate Heit 
at firſt to warm the Retort, and make an inſipid W ater come 
forth Drop by Drop; when you perceive ſome white Clouds ſuc: 
ceed theſe Drops, pour out that which is in the Receiver, and has 
ving reftted it, lute the JunQtures cloſe ; encreaſe the Fire by De- 
grees to the laſt Degree of all, and continue it in this Condition 
twelve or fifteen Hours; all this while the Receiver will be hot, 
and full of white Clouds; but when it grows cold, and the Cloud 
do diſappear, the Operation is at an End; unlute the Junctures 
and-you'll find the Spirit of Salt in the Receiver, pour it into an 
earthen, or glaſs Bottle, and ſtop it well with Wax: It is an Ape. 
ritive, and is uſed in Juleps to an agreeable Acidity for ſuch az 
are ſubje& to the Gravel. It is likewiſe uſed for cleanſing the 
Teeth, being temper d with a little Water; and ro conſume tht 
Rottenneſs of Bones. | | 
To make the dulcified. Spirit of Salt of Baſfilins Yalentinus, you 
muſt mix equal Parts of Spirit of Salt and Wine, and ſet them in 
Digeſtion two or three Days in a double Veſſel, in a gentle Sand: 
Heat. It is eſteemed better than t'other to be taken inwardly, 
becauſe it is Jeſs Corroſive, being correfted by the Spirit of Mine; 
the Doſe is from four to twelve Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriate 
'to the Diſeaſe. ara ag 


HIS, Spirit is a very acid Liquor, drawn from Sale by 


REMARKS. 


The Potters Earth is mixed with the Salt, to divide it into 
Particles, that the Fire may the more eaſily be able to-rarifie it; for 
the Parts which Salt conſiſts of are ſo ſtrictly united, that the ut- 
moſt Force of Fire is not able to diſengage them, until they arc 
ſeparated by ſome Intermedium. "= | 

The Preparation that I' give unto Salt, before it is prit into the 
Retort, is longer than the common Sort; bur I have obſerved, 
that the Spirit comes forth with leſs Difficulty, when the Matter 1 
prepared according to this Form. i 
Vou muſt leave a Vacuity in the Retort, and fit to it a large 
Receiver, for giving Liberty to the Spirit to circulate before !f 
diſſolves, otherwiſe it would break them both, Likewiſe the — 
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muſt be encreaſed by little and little, becauſe the firſt Spirits do 
break out with a mighty Violence, when they are driven too hard. 

If after the Diſtillation you pour the Spirit of Salt from the Re- 
ceiver into a Glaſs Cucurbit, and fit to it a Head and Receiver, lu- 
ting exactly the Conjunctions, and diſtil about the third of the Li- 
quor upon à gentle Fire of Sand, you ſhall have a Spirit of Salt 
weak indeed, but very agreeable to the Taſte ; and what remains 
in the Cucurbit will be ſtronger than before, becauſe it is depri« 

ed of its more phlegmatick Part, and that there remains only the 
. and moſt fixed acids. It is now of a yellow Colour, and 
very weighty. Theſe two Spirits of Salt have the ſame Vertue; 
only the Doſe of the firſt muſt be greater than that of the laſt. 

If you will be at the Pains to draw out the Salt, which remains 
in the Retort with the Earth, after the Diſtillation of the Spirit, it 
muſt be done thus. Waſh the Matter in a great Quantity of hot 
Water, until the Earth be altoget her inſipid, then filtrate the Li- 
quor, and . evaporate the Humidity, and there will remain a white 
Salt, which may be uſed as common Sea-ſalt : It is a little ſharper, 
becauſe the Fire has given it ſome Impreſſion, and therefore leſs. 
of it will ſerve, but it has no pernicious Quality. 

The Acids af Sea-ſalt are not ſeparated as thoſe of Salt- peter, tho 
the' ſame Means be uſed, becauſe the natural Elaboration of Sea-, 
falt is much more perfe&, that is, the Acids of it are more ſtrictly 
united with their Earth, which makes Sea-ſalt fixed, whereas that of 
Salt. peter is half volatile: for the acid Spirits jof this laſt not being 
ſufficiently ſhut up by the Earth, by reaſon of the Diſpoſition of its 
Matraſs, therefore they are in a Condition of ſeparating more rea- 
dily, Furthermore, we ſhall ſee afterwards, that all the Acidity of 
Salt. peter may be extracted by Diſtillation, which cannot be done 
with common Salt. | | COTS 

Some ways of drawing the Spirit of Salt without Addition have 
been much ſought after, but that is not yet well diſcovered. It is. 
true indeed, Monſieur Scignette, an Apothecary of Rochelle, among 
other excellent Diſcoveries that he hath made on Salts, to the 
Knowledge of which he hath particularly applied himſelf, broughs. 
me hither a Sea-ſalt in the Year 1672. that we diſtilled without 
the Addition of any thing elſe, by a very moderate Fire, and in 
two Hours Time we drew three Ounces and a half of very good 
Spirit, out of ſix Ounces of Salt, that we put into the Retort. 
After this we broke the Retort, and having powdered the Salt that 
remained in it to the n of two Ounces and a half, we expo- 
fed it to the Air in a Pan for a Fortnight, and we found it re- im- 
Pregnated with Spirits; we diſtilled it once more, and with the 
lame Eaſe as before, we drew half its Weight in Spirit, of the 
me Force as the former. The Matter remaining in the Retort 
Peing again expoſed to the Air recovered new Spirits. Monſieur - 
*ignette did aſſure me, that he had thus drawn Spirit from the ſame 
Matter nine ſeveral Times ; which is a thing worth our Admirati- | 
on, and ſhews us very well that the Air contains a Spirit which 


porms diverſe. things according to * different Diſpoſitions 5 cal . 
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Subjects that it enters into. This Salt is particular to him that 
ſhewed it me, and he prepares it himſelf ſome way that he is un- 
willing to diſcover. | 
Some have affirmed, that if common Salt well decrepitated, and 
kept a good while over the Fire, were expoſed to the Air for ſome 
Days, and diſtilled without Addition of any thing to it, it would 
yield a Spirit much like that I have ſpoken of, and in full as great 


. 4 | 

ut if we examine the ſharp Liquor which is drawn this way; 
we ſhall find it of ſo weak a Nature, that it may more reaſonably 
be called Phlegm, than Spirit, and the Salt remain entire in the 
Retort ; whereas Monſieur Seignerre's Spirit of Salt is full as ſtrong 
as common Spirit of Salt, and has the very ſame Qualiries, nay, 1 


conceive it ſome what better, as not having ſo great an Impreſſion | 
from F ire, as the other. | t 
Again, ſome ſay, it does not deſerve the Name of Spirit of Sea- . 
ſalt, nor * this Preparation to be look d upon as any great My- 0 
| ſtery, becauſe the ſame Incorporation and Augmentation happens - 
— ivers other SakF expoſed to the Air, after drawing off their f 
_ "ob # | ©: 
1 45 this Augmentation proceeds from the Spirit of the Air, B 
and I conceive it is the ſame Spirit which produces all Manner of m 
things according to the Matraſſes, or different Pores of the Earth it 18 
uſes to meet with, as I have explicated in my Remarks upon the at 
Principles. But becauſe this Spirit of the Air has met with Pore; all 
in out Matter, ready diſpoſed to make a Salt much like unto com- co 
mon Salt, and a Spirit is drawn from it much like unto that which 
is drawn from common Salt, I fee no reaſon to doubt why this So 
Spirit ſhould not be a true Spirit of Salt; all the Difference is this, ha 
the Salt I now ſpeak of is not ſo throughly united to its earthy mc 
Part, as common Salt is, and therefore irs Spirits do ſeparate with 
more Eaſe ; for they are drawn without Addition of any thing elſe, ab] 
and with a gentle Fire; whereas thoſe of common Salt are fo fixt, \ 
that they can't be driven out, without mixing a great deal of bei 
1 in order to ſeparate all its Parts, and without a very great * 
ire. 
As for the Augmentation which happens to many other Bodies Si 
expoſed to the Air, after their Spirits are drawn off, I don't queſtion 1 
the Matter of Fa&, nor that theſe ſame Subſtances do return into fam 
what ay were before, by impregnating again with Spirits of the 
Air in ſome conſiderable Time; but it is rarely found that any oY 


of them do yield ſo ſtrong Spirits, and ſo eaſily as our Salt, and 
herein lies the Myſtery. - | 

The Acids which are drawn by ſo violent a Fire do very much 
differ from thoſe that are made narurally, fuch as the Vinegars 
Beer, Wine, Cider, the Acid of Citron, c. The Spirit of Salt & 
mong others hath ſome particular Difference from the reſt, be 
cauſe it will precipitate that which Aqua Fortis hath diſſolved. This 
Acid, according as may be judged by its Effects, is compounded of 
ſtronger, and more weighty Points than the reſt, but they are un 
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ſo ſharp and N And this *:*the Reaſon that it jogs ſ6 
effeQually thoſe of qua Fortis loaded with ſome Bodies they have 
diſſolved, and that ſhaking them about it makes them let go their 
hold. | Ml 
Some have writ, that this Precipitation muſt not be imputed 
either to the Weight, or the Strength, no more than to the Agi- 
tation, which Spirit of Salt may have given to the Aqua Fortis, or to 
Matters diſſolved, but rather to the Conjunction of the Acidity of 
this Spirit with the volatile and ſulphureous Alkali of Aque Fortis, 
or Spirit of Nitre, which does by that Means conſtrain this laſt to 
abandon the Metal which it had diſſolved. 

But this is the way to explicate, as they ſay, one obſcure thing 
by another that is much more obſcure ; for what likelihood is there 
that the volatile Spirit of Aus Fortis is an Alkali? and pray how 
comes it to remain in ſo great a Motion with the fixed acid Spirit 
of this ſame Water, withour deſtroying or loſing its Nature ; this is 
a thing that can never be conceived very eaſily, But furthermore, 
ſuppoſing this Spirit were an Alkali, it would be ſtill neceſſary to 
explicate mechanically, for what Reaſon this Alkali does quit the 
Body of the Metal to betake it ſelf to the Spirit of Salt; for to ſay 
meerly that by the Conjunction of theſe two Spirits the Agua Fortis 
is compelled ro abandon the Metal that it had diſſolved, is nothing 
at all to the clearing of the Queſtion, unleſs a Man will needs give 
an Intelligence to theſe Spirits. Wherefore we muſt ſtill have re- 
courſe to the Agitation and Joſtles, for the true Reaſon. 

The Efferveſcency which happens when Spirit of Salt is Caſt info the 
Solution of ſome Bodies by Aque Fortis, is different from that which 
happens when ſome Alkali is caſt into it, the former being much 
more gentle than the latter. / | 

\ The Spirit of Salt diſſolves Leaf-Gold, which 4que Fortis is not 
able to do. 

When this Spirit is dulcified, it is mixed with Spirit of Wine, which 
being a Sulphur, doth take off the Edges of the Acid, and in part 
hinders their Motion; whence it comes to paſs that this Spirit is 
ves by this Addition, than if Water had been uſed inftead of 
Spirit of Wine. 

The spirit of Salt may be made with Salt decrepitated, after the 
ſame Manner. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Nitre, or Salt peter. | 
T: is probable that the Nitre of the Ancients was either the 


Agyprian Natron, or a Salt that is found in the Earth in a gray 
compact Maſs, or elſe the natural Borax, or the Salt which is 
tan from the Water of the River _ and many other may 
2 
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And it may. be, that all theſe Salts are divers kinds of their Mu, 
but the Nitre of the Moderns is nothing elſe but Salt; peter, and this 
is that of which I intend to ſpeak. _ _ ; 

Mitre is an acid Salt impregnated with abundance of Spirits out of 
the Air, which do render it volatile; it is taken from among the 
Stones and Earth of old ruined Buildings. Some of it is likewiſe to 
be found in Cellars, and ſeveral other moiſt Places, becauſe the Air 
doth condenſe it in thoſe Places, and eaſily unites with the Stones, 

alt peter is alfo ſometimes made by the Urine of Animals, falling 
upon Stones and Earths. Nay ſome have thought that all Salt-perer 
comes from that Cauſe, whereas we fee every Day that ſome of it 
is taken out of Places, where there never came any Urine at all, 

This Salt is half volatile, and half like unto Sal Gemme, as I ſhall 
prove hereafrer. There is alſo found in dry Weather in hot Coun- 
tries natural Salt - peter againſt the Walls and Rocks in ſmall Cry. 
ſtals, which are. ſeparated by ſweeping ſoftly thoſe Places with a 
Broom, for which Reaſon this Saltr*peter is called the Houſewife's 
Salr-peter ; it is preferable to the ordinary Salt-peter for the ma- 
king of Gun-powder, it muſt be choſen neat in Cryftals, eaſily 
taking Fire upon kindled Coals; the Ancients called it Aphromtrum. 
A good and well eſteemed Salt peter is imported from the Zf. 
Indies, principally for Gun-powder ; it is ſaid that the fame is found 
in great Quantities near Pegs, and that it is obſerved to elevate 
from certain, barren Lands in whire Cryſtals, as neat one another as 
the Graſs, ſo that one may eaſily gather and purifie the ſame, which 
is like to our purified Salt- peter. f 133 

The great and violent Flame which happens ſo ſoon as Salt. pate 
is flung upon the Coals, and the red Vapours which it uſes to yield 
when reduced into a Spirit, have induced the Chymiſts generally to 
believe that this Salt is inflammable, and conſequently fully load- 
ed with Sulphur, becaufe Sulphur is the only Principle that flames; 
but if they. had ſuſpended their Judgments herein, until they got 
more Experience on this Subject, they would not only have known 
that Salt peter is not at all inflammable in its Nature, but they 
would e'en have doubted whether or no any Sulphur does enter 

Into the natural Compofition of this Salt; for if Salt. peter were in- 
flammable of it ſelf, like Sulphur, it would burn where there is 
no Sulphur, for Example in a Crucible heated red-hot in a Fire; 
but it will never flame therein, uſe what Quantity of it yon 
Pleaſe, and let the Fire be never ſo great. It is true indeed, if 
you throw Salt. peter upon kindled” Coals, it makes a great Flame, 
bur this is only through the ſulphureous Fuliginoſities cf the Coals, 
which are violently raiſed and rarified by the volatile Nature of 
Nitre, as I ſhall prove in the Operation upon fixt Nirre. 

As for any Sulphur that is thought to be contained in Salt- peter, 
it can't be demonſtrated by any Operation whatever; for the red 
Vapours: that come from it are no more inflammable than ths 
Nitre, when they are not mixt with ſome ſulphureous Matter; 
and it is far more probable, that this Salt ccntains no Sulphur, i . 
we conſider. its Clcanneſs, ITranſparency, Acidity, and Pu 
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Quality, which have no Manner of Affinity with the Effects of 
Sulphur, which are commonly to make a Body pate, to take off 
Acidity, and to heat. | | | 


Purification of Salt-peter. 
"ES purifie Shlt-peter, is to deprive it of Part of its fixt Salt, and 


of a little bituminous Earth, which it contains. 
Diſſolve ten or twelve Pounds of Salt: peter, in a ſufficient Quan» 
tity of Water, let the Diſſolution ſettle, and filtrate it, then evapo- 
rate it in a glaſs or earthen Veſſel, to the Diminution of half, or 
until there begins to appear a little Skin upon it; then remove 
our Veſſel into a cool Place, ſtirring it as little as may be, and 

Gare it there till the morrow, you'll find Cryſtals which you muſt 
ſeparate from the Liquor; evaporate this Liquor again to a Skin, 
and ſer the Veſſel in a cool Place, to get new Cryſtals; - repeat the 
Evaporations and Cryſtallizations until you have drawn all your 
Salt. peter. A on , 

Note, That in the laſt Cryſtallizations, you'll have a Salt alto- 
ether like unto Sea-Salt, or Sal Gemme, keep it apart, it may ſerve 
to ſeaſon Meat with. | 

The firſt Cryſtals are the pure Salt-peter. | 

You may, if you pleaſe, difſolve and purifie Salt-peter ſeveral 
other Times in Water, obſerving every Time what I ſaid before, 
for to render it more white, and puriſie it from its Sea-Salt. 

Salt-perer purified is, a great aperitive, it cools the Body by fixing 
the Humours that are in too much Motion, and drives them b 
Urine. It is given in Fevers, in Gonorrheas, and many other Diſ- 
eaſes; the Doſe is from ten Grains to a Drachm in Broth, or 
ſome appropriate Liquor. 


REMAR KS. 


The firft Purification that is given to Salt. peter is this: The 
Stones and Earths that contain it are groſly powdered: they are 
boiled in a great deal of Water, to diſſolve the Salt-perer : the 
Diſſolution is filtrated, and then poured upon Aſhes, to make 2 
Lixivium; after it hath been ones upon the Aſhes ſeveral Times, 
it is evaporated and Cryſtallized. , 
If inſtead of pouring the Diſſolution of Salt. peter upon Aſhes, one 
15 Content to let it evaporate upon the Fire in a Cauldron or other 
Veſſel, till it adheres to a Skimmer, which muſt be ſoakt in ir, and 
till it appears in the Conſiſtence of Oil of a yellowiſh or brown 
Colour; it will be a greaſy and thick Liquor, which the Artiſts 
call Mother of Salt-peter, or Water of rhe Sea. 
Ihe Salt of the Aſhes which mixes with the Salt. peter augments 
= fixed Part, for notwithſtanding this Salt is Alkali, yet it changes 
Nature, becauſe its Pores have been filled by the acid of the Sa/r= 
peter, This Mirre. Salt, drawn by this firſt Purification, is called 
Common Salr-peter ; the laſt 1 taken thence muſt not be mixed 
3 | with 
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With the firft, becauſe it is almoſt fixed, and not ſo good: If one 

diſtils the ſame in the Manner as Salt, an acid Spirit will be drawn 

thence, which is a Species of 4qua Regis, or a diſſolvent of Gold. 
The Earth from whence one has drawn the Salt. peter being 

expoſed to the Air, and ſtirred from Time to Time, impregnates 

again with the ſame Species of Salt. | 

The long Cryſtals which we ſee in Salt. peter come from its vol. 
tile Part, for that which cryſtallizes it ſelf laſt, is fixed like Sex 
Salt, and retains the Figure thereof. | 

The Salt-peter, though never ſo well refined, always contains 2 
Salt like to Mineral Salt, or Sea-ſalr, but in leſs Quantity. | 

When Salt-peter is boiled a long Time in Water, and over a 
great Fire, ſome Part of the Spirits do fly away, and there remains 
at laſt nothing but a Salt like unto Sea- Salt, or Sal Gemme, which 
ſerves to prove that Salt. peter is only a Sal Gemme, fuller of Spirits 
than the orher, as I ſaid ſpeaking of the Principles. 

When you would Cryſtallize a Salt, you muſt diſſolve it in a 
convenient Proportion of Water ; for if there ſhould be too much, 
the Salr would be weakned too much, and not able to 7 rr ol 
and if, on the . there ſhould be too little, the Cryſtals 
would be confuſed. Therefore to make them fair, you muſt take 
2 Veſſel off the Fire, when you perceive a little Skin upon the 

iquor, Which is a Mark to ſhew that there remains a little leſs 
Liquor than is convenient to keep all the Salt diſſolved, and thus 
when it comes to be ſer in a cool Place, it will not fail to fix. 

Acid Salts, and among them the volatile, do Cryſtallize in much 
leſs Time than others. | 

In purifying a great Quantity of Salz-peter, put it into one or 

more great and tinned Cauldrons, and pour upon it a neceſſary 
Quantity of common Water to diſſolve it, put Fire underneath, 
and when the Salt is melred and the Liquor begins to boi}, take of 
with a Skimmer the firſt Scum, which is called the Dirt of Sal. 
Peter; continue to boil this Liquor ſoftly, till it has acquired mor 
Conſiſtence; afterwards put in a little white Vtriel or Alem in 
Powder to clarifie it, and there will appear at the Superficies 1 
black Scum, which will thicken; this muſt be ſeparated by little 
and little with a Skimmer, as exactly as poſſible ; when the Liquor 
is cleared of this Scum, pour it boiling with great Ladles or other 
wiſe, into another high and ſtreight Veſſel, which is to be covered 
with a Piece of Cloth, to preſerve its Heat for ſome Time. and 
hinder its cooling too ſoon, and it muſt not be ſtirred in an Hour 
and half or two Hours, during which Time it precipitates to the 
Bottom of the Veſſel yellow Dregs like Lees, and the Liquor be- 
comes clear and good; which is afterwards ſeparated from theſt 
Dregs, whilſt it is yet ſomewhat warm, pouring the ſame by 
Inclination into earthen Bowls or Baſons. Theſe Veſſels are to be 
coyered with a Cloth, and the Liquor is not to be ſtirred in 2 DN 
of two, till the Salt- peter is congealed in great, fine, clear, white, 
and tranſparent Cryſtals, which are ordinarily of a Six- angular Form; 
afierwards theſe Cryſtals are taken out of the Bowls, and ate 1 
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znto a Tub pierced at the Bottom, where they are drained ; this 
is the refined Salt. peter. | 

Let the remaining Liquor evaporate upon the Fire about one 
half, and then let it cool, and there will be formed Cryſtals not 
quite ſo fine as the firſt ; the ſame Proceeding is continued till all 
the Salt-peter is taken away, but the laſt Cryſtals, which are in a 
little — 2251 muſt be ſet apart, becayſe they contain much 
fixed Salt. 

The ſame refined Salt · peter is purified a ſecond Time, not only to 
ſeparate from it ſome ſmall Portion of Filth, which perhaps ſticks 
there, but alſo to clear it of its fixed Part; then it will not ſo eaſily 
be ſubje& to run with Moiſture. _ x 

The Salt-petey muſt be choſen well refined, in long, neat, and 
tranſparent Cryſtals, cooling the Tongue when applied to it, and 
much flaming when thrown upon burning Coals. 

Salt-peter cools the Body, by Reaſon that being an acid it depreſſes 
the Humours, which by their too great Motion did heat rhe Body 
and ſo precipitates them by Urine; for the volatile Salts an 
— 3 that all Bodies are full of, are eaſily fixed and quieted 

y acids. 


Cryſtal Mineral, called Sal Prunellz. 


6 HIS Operation is a Sali. peter, from which ſome of the yole- 
s tile Part hath been ſeparated, by the Means of Sulphur and 
i 


e. 

Bruiſe two and thirty Ounces of purified Sal- peter, and put it 
into a Crucible, which you muſt ſer in a Furnace among burning 
Coals. When the Sale- peter is melted, throw into it an Ounce of 
Flower of Sulphur, a Spoonful at a Time, the Matter will preſently 
flame, and the more volatile Spirits of Salt-peter fly away : when 
the Flame is over, the Matter will remain in a very clear Fuſion. 
Take the Crucible out with a Pair of Tongs, and turn it upſide 
down into a Braſs Baſon, very clean, and a little warmed before- 
hand, to dry up the Moiſture that might be upon it; ſhake about 
the Baſon to ſpread the Matter while it is cooling, and this is called 
Sal Prunellæ, of which there will be twenty eight Ounces. If you 
deſire to have it very pure, you muſt diſſolve it in a ſufficienꝑ 
Quantity of Water, filtrate the Diſſolution, and cryſtallize it, as I 
have ſaid in the Purification of Selt-peter. 

It is accounted better than purified Selr-petey for Phyſical Uſes, 
becauſe the Sulphur is thought to have corre&ed it. It is given 
to cool, and to work by Urine, in burning Fevers, in Quinſeys, 
Gonorrhea's, and other Diſeaſes that proteed from Heat and Ob- 
ſtruction: The Doſe is from ten Grains to a Drachm in Broth, or 
ſome other Liquor appropriate to the Diſtemper, | 
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; REMARKS. n 
This Preparation is called Sal, or Lapis prunelle, either becauſe 
the eſſential Salt which is drawn from Prunella, or Self heal, hath, 
near upon the Matter the ſame Vertue and Figure as Cryſtal Mineral 
or elſe becauſe it is given in hot Fevers, whoſe Heat is compared 
to that of a burning Coal called Pruna. The Germans do give it 
the Form of a Sloe, after having coloured it red with Roſes. b 
Salt peter is more eaſily diſiolved than Sea-Salt, becauſe it con- 
tains leſs Earth. » | 1 101 1 10 2 
The Ancients have thought it neceſſary to throw Flowers of Sulphur 
on melted Salt-peter, to the End it might be made the more aperi- 
tive; but thereby it is deprived of the more opening Spirits which 
the Sulphur carries away along with it; thus inſtead of rendring it 
more open and effectual, the better Part of it is loſt. It is eaſie 
to perceive that this Abuſe is one of thoſe that hath inſenſibly 
gained upon Men, and diminiſhes very much from the Benefits 
that might be received from Chymical Phyſick, for Want of apply- 
ing themſelves to examine well the conſtituent Parts of natural 
Things, before propoſing of correctives. I ſhall rather adviſe them 
to uſe {imple purified Salt-peter, or purified from its fixt Salt three 
or four ſeveral Times, fo as I have deſcribed, and IT am confident, 
after the Experience that I have often made of it, that it will better 
ſatisfie the Intentions of thoſe wha ule it, than when it ſhall have 
been prepared with Sulphur, - | 
The Diminution which is made of the Salr-peter, is not only cf 
the volatile Parts which are carried off with the Sulphur, but it is 
likewiſe of the watry Part which this Salt does always contain, and 
which does hereby evaporate. _ 
Cryſtal Mineral js. often counterfeited, by mixing Roche-alom with 
it during the Fuſion, and if thoſe Men do uſe a Salt peter that is 
not very pure, this Alom does ſerve to purifie it, by cauſing a 
thick Scum to ſeparate to the Sides of the Crucible, and ſo the 
Cryfal Mineral becomes much the whiter ; but it is then not ſo pure 
nor ſo good. This Adulteration may be known, in that the Cryſal 
Mineral made this Way is more glittering than the other, and it is 
the Alom which gives it this Colour. | 
Thoſe who carry about this CHa Mineral to the Shops, do eaſily 
enough vend, it for its outward Excellency, and for the Cheapnels 
they ſell it at; for Alom ccits but little, but this Sort wants a great 
deal of having ſo good Effects as the other. 


Sal Polychreſtum. 


HIS Qperation is a Salt. peter fixed by Sulphur, and by Fire: 
E 1 Powder and mix equal Parts of Salt-peter and common 
Sulphur, throw abour an Ounce of this Mixture into a good Cru- 
cible, which you ſhall have heatęd qed-hot before-hand, there will 
lle a great Flame, which being over, throw into it as much mort 
| of 
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bf the Matter, and continue to do fo, until all your Mixture is 
uſed. Let the Fire continue four or five Hours, ſo as to keep the 
Crucible all the while red-hot, then pour out the Matter into a 
Copper well dried by the Fire, and when it is cold, powder it and 
diffolve it in a ſufficient Quantity of Water; filtrate the Diſſolution, 
and evaporate it in an earthen Pan, or a glaſs Veſlel, in Sand, until 
r "OY 
2 If ah Salt be not altogether ſo white as we would have it, ir is 
becauſe it ſtill retains ſome Sulphur; therefore you muſt calcine 
jt in a ſtrong Fire in a Crucible, ſtirring ie about with a Spatule 
three - or four Hours, or until it becomes very white ; then - repeat 
your Diſſolution in Water, your Fi kration and Evaporation; thus 
you have a Sal Polyehreſtum exceeding pure; that which is in the 
Filter muſt be thrown away as good for nothing. n 
Sal Polychreſtum purges ſerous Humours by Stool, and ſometimes 
by Urine : the Doſe is from half a Drachm to ſix Drachms in ſome 
proper Liquor. £4 rant ck DES 
| A ergy 4 4  -: » tha * 
This Salt is properly a Salt: peter diveſted of its volatile Part by 
Sulphur, it is called Polychreftum from the Greek Word Hoauygusr&, 
that is to ſay, good for ſeveral Uſes, becauſe it is uſed not only to 
purge by Stool, but by Urine' too, being taken to the Weight of 
one or two Drachms in a Quart of Water in the Morhing like a 
Mineral Water. It is commonly uſed in Infuſions of Sena, from 
one Seruple to four, as well to increaſe the Strength of the Purga- 
tive, as to draw out more ſtrongly the TinFure of Senna. Some do 
give it to ſix Drachms in a Pint or 4 Quart of Water, to purge 
ſtrongly ; but I would not adviſe any Body to uſe this Purgative 
all alone, by Reaſon of the Vellications that it gives in paſſing 
through the Stomach. 3 Y | * 
- - Sal Polychreſtum muſt by no Means be uſed until it is made very 
White and very pure; for when there remains any groſs Portion of 
Sulphur, it is apt fo cauſe Vertigoes, Stupefaction of the Nerves, 
and Nauſeouſneſs of the Stomach. | 
The Spatule with which you Mir the Sal Polychreft, when calcin- 
ing, communicates to it ſometimes a Metallick Impreſſion, which 
gives it a reddiſh Colour; this by the firſt Chymiſts, who treated of 
the Preparation of. the common Polyehreft, was called the Roſe Co- 
lour ; This Impreſſion muſt needs forward an Augmentation of its 
Opening Quality; but the Colour is difſipated in Proportion to the 
urification of the Salt. ; uns“ 
If you uſed ſixteen Ounces of purified Salt. peter, and ſo much 
ulphur in this Operation; you'll have-at laſt but three Ounces and 
a half of Sal Polychrefum very fine; but if you uſe common Salr- 
peter inſtead of purified, you'll have five Ounces of Polychreſtum as 
White as the other. This Difference of Weight proceeds from com- 
mon Salt-peters, containing more fixt Salt than purified Salt-peter. 
Sal Plychreftum may be Cry ſtallized like Sale. peter and other _ 
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Its Cryſtals are very ſmall, and much like thoſe of Sea-Salt, but 

only they are keener, | . 
hough the Cryſtal Miners! and the Sal Polychreſt have been made 


of like Materials, there is a great Difference between their Vertye, 
and Efteds ; the firſt, which has not been exhauſted of the volatil 


Part of che Salt · peter, and which always retains much of it, not. 
withſtanding the little Detonation given thereunto, finds in the 


Body a Diſpoſicion to elevate and diffuſe it ſelf therein, and to cir. 


culate through the Veins and ry omg for which Reaſon it 
removes Obſtructions, and promotes Urine; On the other H 
the latter, which is the Sal Polychreft, being a fixed Subſtance, has 1 


"Tendency to fall and ſtop in the Stomach and the Bowels, where 


it has Leiſure enough during its Stay there to attenuate the Hu- 
mours, and produce its purgative Fermentation; tis true, that in 
certain Temperaments the Mineral Cryſtal taken in the Mouth purge, 
and the Sal Polyebreſt provokes Urine ; but. theſe Effects are not ſo 
ordinary as thoſe I have mentioned. 

Monſieur Seigzette, an Apothecary of Rochelle, whom I have ſpoke 
of before, hath put in Uſe a certain Sal Polychreſt um, which ſeems 
at firſt to be like unto this, bur when it comes to be examined, 
there's found a notable Difference, as well in the Cryſtallizations, 
(and when it is thrown into tlie Fire) as in the Effects; for wheres 
ſix Drachms of this Sort taken, as I have ſaid, do cauſe Gripes in 
8 the Membranes of the Stomach, that of Monſ. Seignete 
in the ſame Quantity, doth purge very gently without any Gripes 
at all, as he proves in a little Treatiſe that he hath made touching 
the Uſes of this Polichreſtum. And the Truth of it I have found my 
ſelf in ſeveral Perſons. The Compoſition of this Salt is known to 
none bur himſelf, who having given it a Reputation in the chick 
Towns of France, hath left ſome Quantity of it with me to diſttÞ 
bute, and make Uſe of here at Paris. wi 

Several Perſons have endeavoured to counterfeit this Salt, but 
failed of Succeſs. M. Seignette, Phyſician to his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Orleans, who lives now at Rochelle, continues to prepare and 
ſend the ſame to me. | : 

The ſame M. Seignette has brought into Uſe ſeveral Species af 
Salt, and among others that which is called a Sal Alkali of Nin. 
It is certain this Salt will ferment with ſtrongeſt acids, and de 
ſtroy the ſame, but with a Senſe of cold, as may be perceived by 
the Hand. b 
It is opening, reſolving, and very proper to remove Obſtructions 


of Gravel, and for provoking the Monthly Courſes of Women 


without being over heated. | 
The Doſe is from one Drachm to three in Broth, or any othe! 
appropriated Liquor. 


Spin 
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Spirit of Nitre. 


Piris of Nitre is a Liquor very acid and corroſive, drawn fr om 
Salt-peter. 

— and mix well together two Pounds of fine Salt · peter, and 
Gx Pounds of Potters Earth dried; put this Mixture into a large 
Retort, either of Earth or Glaſs luted, ſer it in a cloſe Reverbera- 
tory Furnace, fit to it a great capacious Balon, or Receiver, and 

ive a very little Fire to it for four or five Hours, to make all the 
hlegm come forth, which will diſtil out by Drop by Drop. When 
you perceive there will diſtil no more, throw the Phlegm away 
that is found in the Receiver, and having refitted it, lute the 
un&ures, and increaſe the Fire by little and little to the ſecond 
— there will come forth Spirits, which will fill the Receiver 
with white Clouds; then keep the Fire two Hours in the ſame 
Degree, after that encreaſe it to the greateſt Violence you can — 
it, and ſo the Vapours will come red; continue the greateſt Fire 


till there come no more, the Operation will be ended in fourteen . 


Hours. When the Veſſels are cold, unlute the JunQures, and pour 
pow _ of Nitre into an earthen Bottle, which you muſt ſtop 
with Wax, 554.96" 
Spirit of Nitre is uſed for the Diſſolution of Metals, it is the 
beſt Agua Fortis that is; and the corroſive Verrue of other Waters 


of this Nature doth chiefly proceed from the Nitre that enters into 


REMARKS 


You might, as ſome do, mix four Parts of Potters Earth with 
one Part of Nitre, when you would draw its Spirit ; but you will 
ſucceed better, and with leſs Difficulty, by obſerving my Deſoxi- 
ption ; for whereas the Earth does here ſerve only as an inter- 
medium to ſeparate the Parts of this Salt, to the End that the Fire 
2 more eaſily upon it may draw its Spirits, it is a very needleſs 

uſineſs to uſe more of the Earth than is neceſſary towards this 
Effect. Beſides, this over great Quantity of Earth may ſerve to 
weaken the Spirits, and by taking up too much Room may | hinder 
the drawing ſo much as otherwiſe you would with the fame Retort. 

I fling away the Phlegm, becauſe it only ſerves to weaken the 
Spirit, The white Vapours do proceed from the volatile Part of 
Salt-peter, and are a weaker Sort of Spirit; but the red ones do 
come from the fixt Part, and are the ſtrongeſt Spirit : for which 
Reaſon the Fire is made ſo very violent towards the latter, End. 
This fixt Spirit is commonly called Salamandert Blood, Of all Salts, 
Nitre is the only one that yields red Vapours. 

When you uſe here the beſt Salt- peter, there remains nothing in 
the Retort but only Earth, 1 | 
* have boiled ſeveral Times in Water a good while, the Earth 

© remained after rhe Diſtillation of the Spirit of Nitre, —_=— 
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aſter Evaporation of the filtrated Decoction, I could find no Sit 
at Bottom. But ſometimes one finds there a little Ytriol, in the 
ſame Manner as in ſeveral clayie Grounds. 

I have likewiſe obſerved, that out of two Pounds of puriſſed 
Nitre, a Pound and fourteen Ounces of Liquor, in Phlegm and 
Spirit may be drawn. L REIT nd 

A third Part of the Retort, wherein the Operation is performed, 


muſt remain empty, and the Receiver muſt be very large; for 


otherwiſe theſe Spirits coming haſtily forth, would break all to 
Pieces for Room to move in. M een 


Spi of Mine Daleiſell. 


41 1 l en 1932. 2 2 : nei of * 
_ HTS Operation isa Spirit of Nitre, whoſe more ſubtle Edges 
have been broken, or evaporated. ' © oo net | 


Put into a large Bolt-head eight Ounces of good Spirit of Nitre, 
and ſo much Spirit of Wine well dephlegmated ; ſet your Bolt. 
head in the Chimney upon a round of Strawyrhe Liquor will grow 
hot without coming near the Fire, and half an Hour or an Hour 
afterwards it will boil very much; have à Care of the red Vapour 
chat come out apace at the Neck of the Bolt-head; and when the 
Ebullition is over, you'll find your Liquor clear ar Bottom, and 
to have loſt half what it was; pour it inte a Viol and keep it, this 
As the ſweet Spirit of Nitre. us s Mü nei KIA 3346 
It is good for the Wind Colick, and the Nephritick, for Hyſte 
rical Diſtempers, and for all Obſtructions; it is alſo ſometimes 
effectual againſt Vapours, which it will diſſipate in a Moment: 
Its Doſe is from four to eight Drops in Broth, or ſome ocher 


5 


horns no e e eee had be 0 

You muſt leave the Bolt- head open; for the Vapours would either 
carry away the Stopple, if there were one, or elſe they would break 
the Veſſel; the Bolt-head is fo hot during the Ebullition, that one 
can't endure one's Hand upon ie. 

The Heat and Ebullition begins ſooner or later, according as the 
Spirits that are uſed have been more or leſs dephlegmared ; or elſe 
according as the Seaſon in which it is made, is either hotter ot 
colder. In Summer, if the Retort is taken of, and the Spirit of 


Nitre well cleared of its Phlegm, is poured inte a Viol, as has been 


ſaid, and preſently after Spirit of Wine be mixed with it, it will 
immediately bubble out with a great Noiſe, Violence, Heat, and 
red Smoak ; continue to pour the Spirit of Wine upon the Spirit 
of Nitre, till there be no more Ebullition, which laſts a good 
while. In the Winter, one muſt warm the Liquortat a ſmall Sand 
Fire, and when a little warm; it muſt be taken from the Fire and 
ſtirred, when it will boil, The laſt Vapours which riſe in the 
Viol by either the one or the other Way of operating, will be wm 
| (Rs 39 SHY | 8481 03 nn 6 
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- This Effect is very ſtrange, for Spirit ef Nitre being a ſtrong acid, 
2 of Wine a Sulphur, it can't be ſaid that there is here 
any Alkali, to cauſe the Ebullition with acid, according to tho 
common Maxim. And this Operation ſnews us, that every Thing 
can't, be explicated by the ſole Principles of Acid and Alkali, as ſome. 
do pretend. is +4 lut ram | | | 

This Operation has much Reſemblance with that which. happens 
when Oil of Turpentine is put into a Bottle with Oil of-Vitriol 
for the Mixture of thele Liquors, does heat and boil; much alike. 
I ſhall ſay, ſomething} of this laſt Mixture hereafter. There is this 
Difference notwithſtanding, that Spirit of Nitre being more volatile 
than Oil of Vitriol, cauſes a greater Efferveſcency. | | 

In order therefore to explicate this Ebullition, two things muſt 
be conſidered. Firſt, That Spirit of Nitre contains a, great many 
fiery Parts, lock't, up in its Acidity, but Which do ſtill, retain ſome 
evident Motion, for it is they that make the Spirit of Nitre to fume 
$8.30: does d er ris O97” | 
The ſecond is, That Spirit of Nitre is more inflammable than Salt. - 
peter, when mixed; with any ſulphureous Body ; and the Reaſon 
thereof is, that it is more rarified than Salt-perer. 

Thus when this acid Spirit is mixt with Spirit of Wine, which 
is a Sulphur very much exalred, and very ſuſceptible of Motion, 
the volatile Part of the Spirit of Nitre joins it {elf to this Sulphur, and 
the Mixture becomes very ready to take Flame; likewiſe after this 
Mixture the fiery Bodies that were in Spirit of Nitre do, by ſtriving, 
to mount upwards, put the Liquor into ſo great a Motion, that it 
een almoſt flames, and would without all Queſtion quite flame, if 
there were not ſome Phlegm always mixed with theſe Spirits, let 
them be drawn never ſo pure, which ſerves to allay the Activity 
of the fiery, Particles; ſo that there muſt needs follow a very great 
Ebullition. | | 228 | 

This Efferveſcency therefore proceeds from this, that Spirit of 
Wine, and Spirit of Niere, which are as it were a Salt. peter, and 
| Sulphur highly exalted, have been almoſt kindled into. a Flame by 
the fiery Bodies that were in Spirit of Mere; and that which fur- 
ther proves this Conception, is a Noiſe or kind of Detonation, du- 
ring the Efferveſcency, which is much like that which happens 
when Sulphur and Salt-perer . are burnt together. 

But becauſe there may be ſome Difficulty in conceiving what 1s 
meant by little fiery Bodies, I do underſtand by them a ſubtle- 
Matter, which having been put into a very rapid Motion, does ſtilf 
retain the Aptitude of moying with Impetuoſity, even when it is 
incloſed in groſſer Matters; and when it finds ſome Bodies which 
by their Texture or Figure are apt to be put into Motion, it drives 
them about ſo ſtrongly, that their Parts rubbing violently the one 
againſt the other, Hear is thereby produced. | 

Now the ſulphureous Parts of Spirit of Wine, and the volatile 
Acids of Spirit of Niers being mixed, and being very aptly diſpo- 
led for Motion of themſelves, they muſt needs be eafily put in- 
to it by theſe fiery. Bodies, inſomuch that their Parts often 115 
= I * : k 3 4 ing 
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bing or ſtriking the one againſt the other, they muſt cauſe a Hex 
after the ſame Manner, as when a Stone is ſtruck hard againg , 
Piece of Iron, a Heat and Fire do follow. 

But it may be objected, that there ſhould be no Fermentation 
where there is no Diviſion nor Separation of the Parts of ſome 
Body by another Matter more ſubtle and more agitated than it 
ſelf, which doth not happen here; for the Spirit of Wine, the 
Spirit of Mere, and the 7gneous Bodies, are all three very ſubtile; and 
it does not appear, that they can reſiſt one another's Motions, 

To this Objection I anſwer, That altho the Spirit of Wine 
and Nitre are very ſubtile, yet they make a kind of imperceptible 
Coagulum by the rencountering of their inſenſible Parts, as it a Ways 
happens in the Mixture of Sulphur and Acids: for the ramoyz 
Parts of the Spirit of Wine cloſe with the Points of the Spirit of 
Nirre, and ſo temper one anothers Motions : But the igneous Bodies, 

ich are ſhut up in this Coagulum, not having a free Motion, 
they act 1 on all the Sides of their little Priſons, and a 
laſt break them by rarifying the Liquor. 

The great Diminution of the Liquor proceeds from the Evapora. 
tion of the more volatile Parts of the Spirit of Wine and Nip, 
through the Neck of the Bolt-head during the Ebullition. 

That which remains is a well ſweerened Spirit of Niere, for not 
only its Edges are very much blunted in the Ebullition, but the 
Spirit of Wine being a Sulphur does unite and imbody with thoſe 
that remain, ſo that they have no longer any corroſive Quality, 

The Spirit of N/tre, before its Dulcification, has a ſtrong diſagree- 
able Odour, which raifes a Pain in the Head by the red corroſive 
Fume which continually exhales from it, and which, by the 
Means of its igneous Parts, irritates the olfactory Nerve: But a 
ſoon as this Spirit has been ſweetened, it ſmells very pleaſantly and 
agreeably, becauſe the igneous Particles have evaporated in the 
Ebullition, and that the Acids have been blunted, or ſhut up into 
the ramous Parts of the Spirit of Wine, ſo that the red Fume 
ceaſeth, and there only ariſeth a ſweer Exhalation, which tickleth 
and gently moveth the Organ of Smelling. 


Aqua Fortis. 


* 


FJ: HIS Preparation is a Mixture of the Spirits of Nitre and 
NVtriol, drawn by Fire, to diſſolve Metals. 

Powder and mix Salt. perer purified, Yitrio! calcined white, 281 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, and de Earth, or Clay dried, of each tuo 
and thirty Ounces : put this Mixture into an earthen Retort, 0! 
Glaſs one lured, whoſe third Part is ro remain empty ; place your 
Retort in a clofe Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it a capacr 
ous Receiver, lute well the Junctures: then begin by giving 2? 
little Fire to warm gently the Retort, and encreafe it by little and 
little ; but when you perceive the Spirits to come forth into the 
Receiver in red Clouds, continue it for eight or nine Hours wy 


1 
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Gme Degree, then drive it to the laſt Extremity, until there do 
appear white Clouds inſtead of red. Then let the Veſſels cool, and 
unlute them, you'll find in the Receiver four and thirty Ounces 
of Aqua Fortis, which you muſt keep in an earthen Bottle well 
ſtopt. It ſerves for the Diſſolution of Metals. 


REMARK $. 


The ordinary Method of making Aqua Fortis is, to mix toge- 
ther equal Parts of 1 and Vitriol, and diſtil the Mixture, 
as in our Operation. But this way one gets only an Aqus Fortis, 
which may be termed weak; for the Virriol, which contains a 1:8 
Moiety of its Weight of Phlegm, ſoaks thoſe acid Spirits which N 
give Strength to the hh Fortis, and enervates its Action. 1 
This Conſideration has obliged me to correct my Account of the | j . 


—] 
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Fortis. * WH . 
E norwithftanding theſe Reaſons, one will make the common Eh | 
Aqua Fortis, Care muſt be taken, that in the Beginning of the Di- 1 
ſtillation the Fire be very moderate, for the Virriol which has not Wh | 
been calcined, puffs up when too much heated, and part of the 1 
Marter will .overflow into the Recipient ; bur this Accident need [ FRY 
not be feared in this Operation I have juſt now deſcribed ; tis We: 
true, leſs is thus drawn, but then it is incomparably better. bb 
The Vitriol of Germany is preferable to other Vitriols for this 
Operation, becauſe it participates of the Copper, which makes it 1 

ſharp and penetrating. | | + 100 

I do uſe to calcine the Vitriol ro a Whiteneſs, that the Agua Fortis . =l! 
may not be weakened with an inſipid Water. The Mixture of 1 
Vitriol and Salt- peter has quickly ſome Smell of Aque Fortis, be- 
cauſe Vitriol contains a great deal of Sulphur, which eaſily inſi- 
nuates into the volatile Part of Salt- peter, and exalts ſome little of 
it, which cauſes the Smell; it is this Sulphur in Vitriol which, by 
volatilizing the red Spirit of Nitre,; makes it come forth faſter, and | 
with a leſs Fire, than when Salt · peter is diſtilled with Clay alone. | S. 

The greateſt Corroſion of Aqus Fortis proceeds from the Nitre, N 
for the Pitriol doth yield but very weak Spirits in compariſon with wh ||. 
che other. I do acknowledge indeed that the O. Vitriol is ex- | 

ceeding corroſive, but eighteen or twenty Hcurs are not able to i 
drive that our, for it doth not uſe to come until after three Days ' iſ 
continual Diſtillation. The 7irriol then and the Clay do ſerve here | * 

only for a Matter to ſeparate the Sali perer, that it may, by the 1 
Means of Fire, the better rariſie into Spirits. For the Parts of 
Mere are fo cloſely united, that it would never yield Spirits, if it 
were not mixed witk ſome terreſtrial Matter. 

Although there does not enter into this Preparation ſo much ter- 
reſtrial Matter, as there does into that of Spirit of Nitre, neverthe- 
leſs it proves very well, becauſe the Sulphurs of Yirrio! do help the. 
Spirit to riſe. | 

If you would keep on the Fire five Days and Nights together, 
the Receiver would be ſtill full of Clouds, becauſe the Vtriol would 
Yield ſome Spirits during all that Time, | by | 
. Me- 
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: Sometimes Alam and Arſeniet are added to the Compoſition ct g 
Anne Fortis, but the: Deſcription which I have given you is the n 


3 8 14 he Spit c 5 3 Li 1 1 
i Aqus Fortis and the Spirit of Mitre do always ſend fort | 
Phlegms when they are well dephlegmared ; but 4qus Fortis — ns 


it moſt, becauſe of the Sulphur of Vtriol with which it is mixed. 
There remains in the Retort ſixty two Ounces of a red Maſs 1 
which may be uſed for an "Aftringentio 1 Wb 
This Maſs may be obtained without breaking the Retort, It 
this Maſs be diflolved in common Water, the Diſſolution being ſe 
ſtrained, and the Hurmidiry evaporated, there wilt remain a very . 
white Salt, called Arcanum Duplicatum, or the Sal de duobus; it is th 


aperitive,z the Doſe is from eight Grains to a Scruple: If more be 5 
given, it excites vormutango 2 g on nt | Fl 
A Salt like to this may be drawn from the red Matter, which. _ 
remains after the Diſtillatien of my ſtrong corrected Aqua Forti: ; 
for the fat Earth I have added to it being deprived of its active in 
Principles, cauſes no Alteration nor Change to the Salt, and will 110 
be as white as the other. hi 
| ah ee 0:64 28 d gte o 90 c to 
Fixation of Salt. peter into an Alkali. Salt, by the the 
vids toe Means of Coal. | * 
: ct £416) $ITD A083, 20-40ISSHGI2LY: 34 4.4339 | b 
5 | ' HIS Operation is a Salt-peter rendered porous by Calcinati- 1 
1 on, and by the Aſhes, of Coals, which are mixed with it. = 0c 
Melt ſixteen Ounces of Salr-peter in a ſtrong and large Crucible get 
among burning Coals, throw into it a Spoonful of Coals grolly you 
wdered, and there willlriſe a Flame and Detonation, which be- Ou 
ing over, throw ſo much more, and continue to do ſo until the ] 


Matter flames no longer; but remains fixt in the Bottom of the 
Crucible; then pour it into a warm Mortar, and when it is cold, 
powder it, and diſſolve it in ſufficient Quantity of Water; filtrate 
the Diſſolution through brown Paper, and evaporate all the Wr 
ter in an earthen Pan in Sand, there will remain a very white 
Salt, which you muſt keep in a Viol well ſtopt. 

This Salt hath a Taſte like to that of Salt of Tartar, and the) 
differ but little in Virtue; it opens Obſtructions, and works by 
Urine; and ſometimes by Stool; the Doſe is from ſixteen to thirty 
Grains in ſome convenient Liquor. | 
11.3 It may be uſed to aſſiſt in drawing forth the Tin7ure of Senna, 4 

{ | red Tin&ure may be alſo drawn from it with Spirit of Wine, 4 
b from Salt of Tartar. 9 
| If this Salt is ſer in a:Cellar, it diſſolves into a Liquor like the 
1'] Oil of Tartar; it is uſed to extract the Tin&ure of Vegetables and 
| Minerals. | 191. 

14 | 28 REMARKS. 
T4 The Crucible muſt be but half full of Sale peter, becauſe the Deto* 
nation is ſo great, that the Matter would be driven out of the 95 


2 


cible, 
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eible, if too much be put in. When the Crucible is not very ſtrongs 
jr breaks in pieces about the Middle of the Operation, and ſom 
Part of the Matter is loſt thereby. bets f 

This Detonation is more violent than that which is made with 
4 Mixture of Salt peter and common Sulphur, becauſe the Sulphur 
of Coals is more rarified than common Sulphut.. [ 

Mitre will never flame, when ſet over the Fire alone in a Crucible, 
though you make your Fire never ſo. ſtrong, and Coals though 
loaded with fuliginous or oily Parts, do fend forth but only a 
ſmall blue Flame; but when theſe two Bodies come to be mixt 
together, the volatile Parts of Niere joining with the Coals, which 
are oily, do rarifie and exalt the Coals with ſuch Violence, that 
they produce a very great Flame. Now this Operation confirms 
my Opinion, that Salt-peter does only ſerve here to rarifie the 
Flame of Sulphur, but cannot ſend forth the leaſt Flame of it ſelf; 
becauſe that as ſoon as ever the Coals, you pur into the Crucible, 
are burnt, the Flame goes out, and appears no more until you throw 
in more Coals, with which a convenient Ay vg of the vola- 
tile Parts of Salt. peter, that ſtill remained, does join and rarifie 
them into a Flame. Thus new Coals are ſacceſlively thrown in- 
to the Crucible, until it flames no longer; but toward the End of 
the Operation, becauſe there remain but few volatile Parts in the 
Nitre, the Detonation is much the leſs, and ſo is the Flame, until at 
laſt the Coals finding nothing more in Salt. peter for it to raiſe, do 
burn only as they uſe to do when alone. 1 

If you uſe common Salt. peter for this Operation, you'll have 
Occaſion to uſe but three Ounces and a half of Coals, and you'll 
get twelve Quaces of purified Salt; but if you uſe fine Sali. peter, 
you muſt have ſeven Ounces of Coals, and yet will get. but three 
Ounces of purified Salt. a | 

This Difference of Weight proceeds from the fine Salt. peter: con- 
taining more volatile Parts than the other; likewiſe a great deal 
Wifore Coals is 1 to raiſe them, and there remains the leſs 
xt Salt for the ſame Reaſon. G's 
The ft Nitre being prepared as 1 have deſcribed, it is a little 
grey coloured; now to make it white you muſt calcine it in a 
ereat Fire, ſtirring it in the Crucible all the while with a Spa- 
e; when it ſhall have continued red-hot for above an Hour, it 
will become exceeding white. You muſt then diſſolve it in Wa- 
er, Flier the Diſſolution, and evaporate the Water, and thus you 
wave a very pure and white Salt. | | : 

This Salt is an Alkali, being a Mixture of the Salt of Coals, 
Which is an Alkali, and fxt -Solr-peter ; theſe two Salts, are ſo 
Writly united and mixed together in the Calcination, that they 
pake a porous Salt, and ſuch as is much like unto the fx: Salt of 

ants, : > 

Not that there is an Alkali, Salt in Salt- peter, as Chymiſts will 
ave it; for give what Calcination, or other Operation you pleaſe 
this Mineral Salt, without adding any thing to it, not the leaſt 
llali can be dra va from it, and all 1 we can Fr 


| ee in it is acid; 
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It is further obſervable, that the Liquor of h Nitre, Which has 
been made with common Salt-peter, being kept a YVeary'or a Year 
and a half, loſes moſt of its Activity as an Alkali, ſo that it is no 
1 able to cauſe any ſuch Ebullition with ' Acids, as it could 
ore. ns Vip. 6 * „aachen 8 nes 
This Accident can have no other Cauſe, than that the Pores of 
Salt contained in the Liquor do cloſe up by little and little, and 
the acid Salt of Nitre does abſorb and deſtroy the Alkali, which 
ke t the Pores open. : 4 4 7 | erg an f 
But the ſame thing does net happen, where the Liquor of ft 
Nitre was made with purified Salt. peter; becauſe whereas a great deal 
of Coals was uſed in the fixing it, and but little Salt of Mitre re- 
mained in it, the Alkali muſt there predominate ſo powerfully, 01 
that the Acid is not able to regain its Strength. 7 
Some Chymiſts have thought fir to call the Liquor of „irt Nire, 85 
Allaheſt, that is, an univerſal Diſſolvent, thinking it able to draw me 


er 


dut the ſulphureous Subſtance of all mixt Bodies. is 

If you calcine, on a great Fire, two and thirty Ounces of com- * 
mon Salt. peter, without any Addition or Mixtute, for eight Hours wl 
together, there will be neither Inflammation nor Detonation; be- an! 


cauſe there is tid Sulphur in it. but the Salt. peter will be ſo muck Ju 
diminiſhed, that there will only remain two Ounces and a half it; 
This Salt thus calcined will burn a little when thrown upon kin- pot 
dled Coals, which ſhews, that all its volatile Part is not evapon- one 
ted: It is nevertheleſs an Alkali, becauſe the igneous Particles, by the 
2 and repaſling into its Pores, have turned it into a kind of BW Sal 
If you fer this Salt to diſſolve in a Cellar, you ſhall have 2 Li vol 
quor of „ Nirre; which may be uſed as che former, but it is ter, 
eſteemed better for cleaning the Face., + 
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= f Sal Armoniack. 


: HE sul Atmoniack of the Ancients was nothing elſe bit 
I volatile Salt of the Urine of Camels and other Animals 
- &- which paſſed in great Numbers through very hot ' Coun 
tries, as through the Deſerts" of Libia and Arabis; the Urine df 
theſe Animals were confumed a little after its being made, by the 
great Heat of the Sun, and its volatile Salt was found ſublimel 
zt the Superficies of the Sands. For this Reaſon perhaps it 1s call 
ed Sal Armoniatum, quaſi Ammoniacum ab hee, Arena; it was gn 
thered and kept in Glaſs Veſſels; but we ſee now very little of thi) 
true Sal Armomacł, becauſe in theſe hot Countries not many Camel 

_ Paſs, or rather, becauſe they neglec ro gather what is to be fon 
ere. * - 
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; Th $al eee now brought 40. us is. © ed in flat, orbicu- 
lar Loaves, larger than a Plate, about three Fingers in gray 
without, white within, and diſpoſed in ſtreight Cryſtals like Co- 
lums, without Odour, and without being much moiſtened by the 
Air, and of a very ſaltiſh and penetrating Ta e, diſſolving it ſelf 
in common Water, but caſily- congealing into ſoft and ſnowy 
Cryſtals; and cold to tou 
It is not a little ſurprizing, that the Origin gs r 
been unknown till of late; for we are not yet fully fatished with 
reſpe& to the Place where it is made, nor the Matters uſed for its 
Compoſition. The common Opinion is, that the Feneriaps pre- 
pare it wit h ſive Parts of Urine, one ef Sea-falr, and half à Fart 
of Chimney Soot, which is baked together, and — ed do a Maſs, 
and being put into ſubliming Pots, and puſhed by a brisk Fire, a 
Salt is ſublimed from it in the Form which the ordinary Sal A.- 
moniack has; but it is well known, that the Preparation of this alt: 
is nct particularly made at Venice, and more probably it is the 
| Work of the £gyprians,:and ſeveral. other Countries gf the 
| who uſe to make it from the Urine, of Camels Sea - ſalt, or 
| any. other ſuch like fixed Salt, but it will be beſt to ſuſpend our 
| Judgment concerning this Matter till we are fully inſtructed about 
it; that which I take to be ſure is, that our Sel, Armeniack is com- 
5 poſed partly of à volatile, urinous, and alkaline Salt, and partly of 
ne fixed, brackiſh, and acid like Sea-ſalt, as may be %y by 
the Analyſis's made of it. It follows, that in the Union ot theſe twa 
fats, which oem contrary, the Parts of the Sea · ſalt, which were in 
groſs Points, have inſinuated themſelves into the Pores of the 
I volatile alkali Salt; or that not having Motion enough to ſcat 
zer, they have done nothing elſe but to fill and fix the ſame, and 
to hinder any the leaſt Air paſſing into the ſame. 55 
If you would purifie Sof Armoniack, you muſt diſſolve it in a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water, filtrate the Diſſolution, and evaporate 
it until it is dry. in a Glaſs Veſlel, 'You'll have a white Salt, 
which may be given from ſix to four and twenty Grains in ſome 
convenient Liquor. It is an excellent Sudorifick and Diuretick 3 
it is good in malignant Fevers, and in Quartan Agues, and to bring 
the —— Women. It is alſo uſed in ſome Cedhries, or Waters 
Or t yes. * * Dr I ' 
if you diſſolve the Sa! Armoniack in Water, it will ſo cool itg 
that upon immerſing into it a common Thermometer, the coloured 
i, bpirit of Wine will deſcend ſwiftly: and lower than it would do, 
If it were in ordinary Water; and if the Thermometer is taken 


U 

Heut again, in order to be put in common Water, the Spirit will 
the uickly riſe again. This Experiment, which has been diſcovered 
cl Py M. Bolte, may ſerve to cool the Wine in Summer, One muſt 
all ave a Pound of pulverized Sal-Armoniact, and throw it in three or 
eur Fints of Water, at ſeveral Times, more. or leſs at a Lim 


* 
0 
; 


hi) WP cording as one will have the Water: more or leſs cooled; for 
nels en pur iato it only four or five Qunces thereof, it will not be 
1 much cooled than it would _ ing 
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und if you put in at once a whole Pound of Sal Armoniack, the 
Water will be far more cooled ; but the Coolneſs will not laſt ſo 
Jong, as when you put it in gradually. You muſt ſtir the 34 
Armoni ack with a Stick as it is put into the Water, in order to fi- 
cilitate its Diſſolution, and excite the more Coolneſs. 
I one Pound of Sal Armmiack and as much of corroſive Subli. 
mate be pulverized ſeparately, and mixed together exactly, and 
three Pound of diſtilled Vinegar de poured upon them, and all 
be blended together, the Mixt will become ſo cold, that it will be 
difficult to hold a long Time the Veſſel in ones Hands in Summer: 
This is the Experiment of M. Homberg, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences: He has even reported, that after this Mixture is made in 
a larger Quantity, the Matter is congealed in Form of Snow or Ice. 


31% of J oi Homers of Fal Armoniack.. 


: 


THESE Flowers are a Part of Sa! Armoniack, raiſed by Fire, 
1 Powder and mix together equal Parts of Sa! A4rmoniact in 
Powder well dried, and Sea-ſalt decrepitated ; put this Mixture in- 
to an earthen” Cucurbit, of which two thirds: remains empty, and 
having 1 it in Sand, fit to it a blind Head. You muſt give 
a gentle Fire at firſt, and encreaſe it by little and little, fo Jong 
as you perceive the Sal Armoniack to riſe up like Meal, and ſtick 
to ba Head, and the uppermoſt Part of the Cucurbit: Continue the 
Fire, until nothing more riſes up, then let the Veſſels cool; lift 

up the Head gently, and gather your Flowers with a Feather; keep 

them in a Viol well = ; they have the ſame Vertue as Sa! Arn. 

nlact, but are given in a little leſs Doſe,as from four to fifreen Grains 


n Ae enn, 


:: This Operation is performed, to the End the ſal Armoniack mij 
be volatilized; by checking ſome Part of irs fixt Salt by the Addi 
tion of ſalt decrepitated: Thus theſe Flowers are a little more active 
than the ſal! Armoniack, though they are both compounded of the 
Tame Salts. | | | 
If Care has not been taken to dry the ſa! Armoniack exactly be 
fore it be mixed with the decrepitated Salt, it may be-apprebend- 
ed, that a watry Humidity, which it always contains, will mount 
with the Flowers, and liquifie the ſame, which will produce a dif 
agrecable Effect, for the Artiſt will gladly have his Flowers dry) 
in this Caſe, to avoid the Liquefaction, the Top muſt be cut, an 
— ient adapted thereto, ſo that the watry Humidity may d- 

il and ſeparate it ſelf from the Flowers. 2 

If you have employed for this Operation eight Ounces of 94 
Armoniack, and as much of decrepicated Salt, you will have 
Ounces of Flowers, and there will remain in the Bottom of tit 
Cucurbit ten Ounces of gray Salt, coming from the decrepitits 
Sea · ſalt and the fixed Part of the Sal Armoniack: This Salt differ 
not from the ordinary Sea- ſalt, except that it has acquired a dg 
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neſs by the Calcination ; it may be of Service in the Precipitations 
of Mercury and other things, in which the Sea-ſalr is uſe. 

Iron or Steel powdered may be uſed inſtead of Sca · ſalt, as Schbro- 
der deſcribes it, and then the Flowers: do become of a yellow Colour, 


becauſe the Salts do take the Nucture of Mart. And theſe laſt Flows 


ers are a little more penetrating than the others, becauſe Iron, like 
an Alkali, diſingageth che ſal Frmoniack from a Parr of its Acids, 
which may be eaſily diſcerned by its Savour, effect "2 


Other Hautes of Sal Armoniack, calad Ens Veneris, 


* HIS Preparation is a bel 4rmeniack impr | ted with the 
moſt fixed Part of Cyprus Vitriol, and exalted by the Fire into 
2 Powder. | s 


Calcine, by a good Fire in an earthen Pot unglazed, two or three 
Pounds of Cyprus Vitriol, until it have a dark red Colour, then caſt 
it into hot Water, leaving it to ſteep there for ſome Hours: And 
when the Liquor is at reſt, pour it off by Inclination. Waſh the 
Matter ſeveral Times with new hot Water, to take away its Salt as 
much as is poſſible, and to ſweeten it: dry it, and powder it, mix 
it carefully with an equal Quantity of the Powder of Sp! Armoniact: 
put the Mixture into an earthen Cucurbit, ſo large that the Mix- 
ture may only take up the third Part of it: fit to it a blind-head, 
lute the Conjun&ions, and place the Veſſel in Sand, and by a gray 
dual Fire, which muſt be continued ſeven or eight Hours, and then 
there will be raiſed up to the Head yellow Flowers; afterwards 


_ 


Pro ot was * 
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ers, and keep them in a Bottle,- - Tt 

| They are ſudorifick, aperitive, attenuating, and are much eſteem- 
ed for the Epilepſie, Scurvy, the King's Evil, and malignant Fe- 
vers. The Doſe is from ſix Grains to a Scruple. 


REMARK 5. 


The Pot in which the 7itrio! is calcined muſt not be glazed with» 
in, leſt ſome of the Lead come off and mix in the Colcot har. | 

In the Beginning of the Calcination there evaporates only the 
9 Part, but afterwards very much Sulphur. 


e Pot is commonly crackt in many Places after the Calcina- 


-——» Þ 
* 
" 


il tion. It muſt be broken, and the #irriol muſt be ſeparated from it 
1 by a Hammer as well as poſſible; and what cannot be fo ſeparated, 
| 4 will be parted by the Means of hot Water. 5 


If the Lotions after Filtration be evaporated, there will be found 


Bottom, a very ſtyptick acid Salt, good to ſtop Blood, if applied 

5 outwardly. | 

the The red Matter which remains will be very ſweet, but it alſo 
rd entains a Salt mixed with ſome Earth. It is called the Earth of 

> the Vitriol of Hungary. It muſt be well dried in the Sun, or at a 

1 Fire, that it may eaſily be beat into Powder, and that it may not 

+ ive any Moiſture to the ſal Armoniack. The Vtriol calcined and 


TY ſweetned 


leave the Veſſels to cool, unlute them, gather theſe yellow Flow- 
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ſweetned in this Operation” produces the ſame Effef, which $41 | 
decripitated, or the Powder-bf Iron did in the former; for it de. 
rains the more fixed Parts of the ſal Armoniact at the Bottom of the 


Cucurbit: but the Flowers raife with them ſome: Parts of itz 1 


1 


Subſtance, ſeeing they are of a yellow Colou.. 
If the Flowers do riſe white, they muſt be mixed over ag1in 


wich the Maſs which is at the Bottom of the Cucurbit, and they v 


muſt be ſublimed the ſecond/Time after this; ſame: Way. Bur | il 


always rendred them yellow by one Sublimation. tl 

Theſe Yellow Flowers are called Eus Veri, by Reaſon of ſome i 
Copper Particles which they have carried away from the Yitriv! 8 
Cyprus ; for Ens Veneris ſignifies rhe Soul or eſſential Part cf Copper, h 
There is found at the Top of the Cucurbir a Part of ſal Armoniach i 
ſublimated, half white, balf yellow: I1f this be mixed again with u 
what is at Bottom, and the Matter aQed by a great Fire, there will bl 


rife new yellow Flowers, which have not much leſs Vertue than 
the former. v1.2 3- 8B SVEU It 1 | 


The bitter Cathartick Salt of Glauber. : 
22 HIS Operation is 2 Jal A moniack penetrated and / moiſtened a 
| by Oil of Veriol. | | | fi 


put into an earthen Veſſel; or one made of free-Stone, what 
Quantity-you — cf ſal 4rmoniack well pulverized, pour upon it 
rectified Oil of Verl by Drops, and there will be a great Ebulli 
tion, or a flow and cold Fermentation, which wilt ſwell the Mu. 
ture, and remain thick a long Time, yielding very tharp Vapours; 
one muſt continue to pour Oil of Y7zriol upon the: Matter, till 
the ſal moni uc is entirely penerrated and glutted. The Ebulli 
tion being ceaſed, rhe Veſſel is to be placed upon à Sand-Fire, and 
the Humidity muſt be evaporated, and there will remain 21 
unctuous Salt very ſharp, and ſomewhat bitter, which is to be kept 
in a Bottle. It is penetrating, aperitive, reſolutive, febrifuge, 
proper for removing Obſtructions, for the Vapours, the Stone ant 
"= vel, The Doſe is from ten to twenty Grains in an appropriated 
1quor, 5 | 2 * * } a K 3 1 , g = 


| e e nnn 
It will be convenient to make this Operation in the Chimne) 


in order to avoid the Sharpneſs of the Vapours which come thencs 8 
and may be hurtful to the Breaſt. 7 | of | 
The Oil of Firricl penetrates the ſal Armoniack more readily than ſta] 
any other acid Liquor, for it ferments with the ſame immediate) p 
after it is poured in; but this Fermentation is cold, as may be {ett Pere 
by Means of a Thermometer put thereinto ; it happens neverthelc! Pot 
that the Vapours ariſing from this Mixture produce Heat, for i fem 
one ſuſpends another Thermometer above the Mixture, its Liqui J ſ 
will riſe vp. This Experiment, which gives Cold and Heat by o, Lit 
Bt MOORES „ e eren oy af gab? nr and dih 
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a the ſame Fermentation, is very particular. M. Geofry, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, was he firſt who obſerved it. 
Since this Salt is very ſharp, it is proper to take it diſſolved in 
much E that the Quantity of the Liquor may correct its 
artneſss. nigung e 
— natural Salt of the ſame Name has been uſed for ſome Time, 
which is drawn by Evaporation from the Mineral Waters of Zpſor 
in England; tlieſe Waters are called in Latin, Aguæ Ebeſbamenſes, and 
the Salt 'drawn from it, Sal mirabilis, aut, Sal Catharticum amarum ; 
it is a Mineral, nitrous Salt, formed in ſmall white Cryſtals like 
Snow; of a bitteriſh Taſt, and is purgative. The Dole is from 
half an Ounce to one, being taken in a Pint of Water, wherein 
it diſſolves in a little Time; it purges Choler and other Humours ; 
it is alſo uſed as vegetable Salts in the Infuſions of Senna and Rhur 
barb, to facilitate drawing out their Tinctures. 1 


5 0 


Aqua Regalis. 


S 
w+>& ad bd a 


T7: HIS Water is a Solution of ſal Armoniack in ſpirit of Nitre, 
Powder four Ounces of 'ſal Azmoniack, and put them into 
a Matraſs, or other Glaſs Veſſel of a good Bigneſs ; — upon it 
ſixteen Ounces of ſpirit of Nitre, place the Veſſel in Sand a little 
warm, until rhe ſal Armoniack is all diſſolved, then pour the Diſſo- 
lution into à Bottle, and ſtop it with Wax, this is Aus Regalis ; 
you will have ſeventeen Ounces of it. N 


REMARKS. 


o 


This Water is called Regalis, or Royal, becauſe it diſſolves Gold, 
— — King of Metals: It is likewiſe called Au Stygia, or 
HEB. | E | 
Ihe Veſſel in which it is made muſt be of a ſufficient Bigneſs, 
becauſe in the Diſſolution the Spirits do rarifie with ſo much 
Violence, that they would break it, if they had not Room to cir- 
culate in; when a great deal of this Water is preparing at a Time, 
you muſt take Care to remove the Veſſel from the Fire, ſo ſoon. 
as the Diſſolution begins. | 
he Diminution ot three Ounces is cauſed by the volatile Parts 
of the Spirit of Nitre and ſal Armoniack, which evaporate through 
the Neck of the Matraſs during the Ebullition. | 
Sometimes in Diſtillation of Au Fortis is found in the Bottom 
of the Veſſel which has not been ſtirred, a ſmall Quantity of cry- 
ſtallized Salt in the Form of Sea - Salt, bur it is very red. 
Aqua 7. may be likewiſe made with equal Quantities of ſalt- 
deter and ſal Gems, by mixing theſe Salts with thrice as much 


— 


me Manner as I ſhewed, to draw the ſpirit of Nitre. 

It is ſome what difficult to conceive how Aqua Regalis is able to 

* Gold, which is 2 moſt ſolid Metal, and cannot diſſolve 
ilver, which is a much leſs lid Body. Some Chymiſts endea- 
1 T's | vouring 
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Potters Earth powdered, and the Diſtillation of it is made after the | 
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280 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
vouring to reſolve the Difficulty, have ſaid, that Gold being , 
Metal fuller of Sulphur than Silver, did therefore require a yl. 
phureous diſſolvent, ſuch as Agua Regalis, compounded of the vola- 
tile ſulphureous Salts of ſal: Armoniack : but this Explication de. 
ſtroys it ſelf, for if Gold did contain more Sulphurs than Silver, 
it would conſequently be leſs weighty, for Sulphur is one of the 
lighteſt Principles in Chymiſtry. Li ann 
I know the Alchymiſts will tell me, That their Sulphur is quite 
of a different Nature from the common Sort, and that they do 
conceive in Gold a fixt, and conſequently a heavy Salphur. But 
beſides that, a fixt Sulphur is a Thing meerly imaginary, it can 
never be ſa heavy as the other Principles which they pretend to be 
in Gold, and which they are forced to think as fixed as the Sulphur. 
Moreover if we examine what happens in the Compoſition of the 


diſſolvent of Gold, it will be no di t Matter to contradict this 


Opinion: For we ſee that as ſoon as ever the Spirit of Nitre be- 
gins to work upon the ſal Armoniack, the acid Salt joyns with it, 
and quits the volatile Salts, which finding themſelves diſingaged 
from the Bodies that held them in a Manner fixed, do riſe up with 
Violence; but becauſe theſe Salts, which are Alkalies, do meet in 
their Paſſage with ſome Acids of the ſpirit of Nitre, the great Effer- 
veſcency happens which is always wont at the Meeting of Alkali 
Salts and Acids. This Efferveſcency being over, our Aqua Regal 
remains in the Veſſel: it is properly 2 elſe but an acid ſea. 
ſalt diſſolved in ſpirit of Nitre, the volatile Salts being either ex- 
alted or deſtroyed by Acids; and that which confirms this Opinion 
15, that Agua Regalis is as well made with ſea - ſalt, in which there 
2 volatiles at all, as with ſa! Armonlack, according as I have 
aid. „ 46 ot T9 | 

It is not then by Diſcourſes of this Nature, that this Phenom 
can be clearly explicated. Iam apt to believe, with more likeli- 
hood, that if 4qua Regalis be not able to diſſolve Silver, the Res- 
ſon of it is, becauſe the Edges of the ſpirit of Nitre being magni- 


fed by the Addition of Salt do ſlide over the Pores of Silver, not 


being capable to enter into them, by Reaſon of the Diſproportion 
of their Figures, whereas they eaſily enter into Gold, whoſe Pores 
are larger, to make their Diviſions. On the contrary, if the ſpirit 
of Nitre diſſolves Silver, it is becauſe its Points are very ſubtle, and 
fitly proportion d to enter into the ſmall Pores of this Metal, and 
by their Motion to divide its Parts. Theſe ſame Points may like. 
wiſe enter into the large Rores of Gold, bur they are rao ſmall and 
2 to act upon this Body: There's need of ſtronger and keenet 
nives, which by filling its Pores more advanta y, may have 
Force enough to divide it. | 
I do eaſily foreſee, it will be objefted, that Gold being heavier 
than Silver, ſhould have leſſer Pores, and not greater, becauſe the 
Weight of a Body doth only conſiſt in the Proximity of Parts; but 
it is eaſie to ſolve this Difficulty, by conſidering each Metal with 
a good Microſcope : for. the Pores of Gold are ſeen to be much 


e es ar cons, ere a” 
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nd that will explicite very well why Gold is heavier than Silver, 
chough its Pores are greater; for ſeeing they are at a good Diſtance 
the one from the other, there's a very compact Matter as it were 
intercepted, which cauſes all the Weight; but the Pores of Silver 
being very near one another, and of a much greater Number, do 
intercept leſs ſolid Matter, and. conſequently it muſt be lighter. 
According to this Hypotheſis, Reaſon may be likewiſe given why 
Gold is cut in Pieces more eaſily than Silver ; for the greater the 
pores of a Body are, the eaſier Entrance will a Pair of Sheers 
meet with. ſt | iD aas A Te? 10 7 Kan ve 
Cold ſpreads under the Hammer more than Silver, becauſe hav- 
ing larger Pores, the Hammer makes a. greater. Impreſſion. into it, 
and dilates the Parts the more eaſillj fe 10 252 
It is obje&ed, Thac if there be any heavy Matter as it were inter- 
cepted between the Pores of Gold, it muſt needs ;precipitare of it 
ſelf, after the Action of 4944 Regalis. upon this Metal, which is 2 
Thing that does not happen. nal vo Zain bag 15 
1 anſwer, That if the Parts of Gold are heavy, the diſſolvent 
nevertheleſs is a groſs Body, and very well proportioned to hold 
up thoſe heavy Parts, and to hinder them from precipitating. 
Others have oppoſed this Explication, . and; have writ, that if 
41 Regalis diſſolves Gold, and cannot diſſolve Silver, the Reaſon 
of it is, that the groſs Points of ſpirit of Nitre, ot Aqua Fortis, are 
ſubtilized by the Mixture of ſal Armoniack, and are rendred fit to 
enter into the ſmall Pores of Gold, whereas the delicate Fabrick 
of theſe ſame Points does not leave them the neceſſary Strength 
nor Motion to divide the Parts of Silver, whoſe Pores are a great 
deal bigger. at T 5% SAT»; vine E 
But this Way of arguing does not agree with Experience; for 
what likelihood is there that the Points of ſpirit of Nitre are ſo 
ſubtilized by the Penetration and Diviſion of the Parts of ſal 
Armoniack? Or where ſhall we find any Example that after 4 
conſiderable Efferveſcency of two Salts met together in Conflict, 
the Acidity grows ſharper than it was before? This is a Thing 
that can never be proved. On the contrary, every Body knows 
well enough that no Efferveſcency happens but the acid is in part 
blunted or broken thereby. Moreover the Argument ſuppoſes that 
| ſoirir of Nitre does break its ſubtileſt Points in violently ' contend- 
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ing with the ſal Armoniack, ſince alſo that in ſal Armoniack there are 
6 Alkali Salts, whoſe Property it is to deſtroy Acids. I could further 
| add here, that the Conjunction of Salt with ſpirit of Mitre ſhould 
k of Neceſſity render its Points more groſs than they were, and that 
. the Cryſtals which are drawn by Aqua Regalis, have their Shape not = 


ſo keen as thoſe that are drawn by Aqua Fortis. But that which I 
have ſaid is ſo probable in it ſelf, and ſo eaſie to be convinced of, 
if a Man takes never ſo:little Pains to conſider it, that I ſhould but 
amuſe my Reader to little Purpoſe, if I ſhould offer to give any 

Proofs of it. 6 N 0 ; 5 241 
er do I find it convenient to make a long Diſcourſe in ex- 
Plicating how Silver, which has leſſer Pores, is more ſuſceptible of 
| | the 
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che Impreſſions of Air and Fire, than Gold which has larger, 


ſceing I have already ſuppoſed that che Matter intercepted between 
the Pores of Gold is more compact, and conſeq uently more hard 
co ſeparate than that of Silver. n [is estugs 117101 2107 
9 hem 4. a 104 f : 


Viluile Spirit of Sat Armoniack. 
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f 935 Tix © & 19 G Gens 45 . 22. 
HIS Preparation is à volatile Salt raiſed from ſa! Armonie 
1. by the Means of Quick-lime, and diſſolved into à Liquor 
With Wars. 0127116 nods rom eee age alin | 
Takt eight Ounces ef fot Armoniach; and four and twenty Oun- 
ces of Quick-lime, powder them apart, and when you have mixed 
them iti 4 Mortar, pour upon them four Ounces of Water, and 
put it quiekly inte 3 Retort, whoſe half muſt remain empty. 
Fer yöul Nero in à Fand Furnace, and fitting to it à great Re. 
ceiver, and Juting the Junctures exactly, begin the Diſtillation 
without Fire, for a quarter of an Hour; afterwards increaſing it 
by Krile and little unto the ſecond Degree, continue it until nothing 
more _ cotties forth; take off your Receiver, and pour out the 
Suite meta into a Viol, turning away your Head as much 
as may be to avoi * — —— that continually riſes from 
ir. Stop the Bottle cloſe with Wax to keep the Spirit in; you 
will have of it five Ounces and fix Drachms. $4423wLl 
It is an excellent Remedy for all Diſeaſes that proceed from 
Obſtructions, and Corruption of Humours, ſuch as Malignant 
Fevers, the Epilepffe, Palſie, Plague, Small- pox, Cc. It drives by 
Perſpiration, or by Urine: The Doſe is from ſix Drops to twenty, 
in a Glifs of Balm, or Carduur Water. ge 24 
It is put to the Noſe of ſuch who are fallen into an Apoplexy, 
Lethargy, hyſterick or melancholy Vapours. It is the moſt proper 
Remedy that we have, for awakening or rowſing the Spirits. 
© NQuich-Hime, which is an Akali, deſtroys the Strength of the Acid 
Sea · Salt, which in à Manner bound up the volatile Salts in the 
ſal Armom ae, whence it comes to paſs, that as ſoon as Lime and ſa 
Arminiack are mixed together, there exhales an unſufferable Smell 
of Urine; for the volatile Salts coming forth abundantly, do ſo fill 
the Noſe and Mouth of the Artiſt,” that he would never be able to 
put the Mixture into the Retort, if he did not take good Care to 
turn away his Head while his Hands are at Work. 
© The Quich-lime being wetted does ſwell, and take up a great deal 
of Room; wherefore the Retort muſt be filled bur half full, that 
hey may remain Room enough for the Spirits to rarifie in; you 
muſt alſo uſe a large Receiver, in which the Vapours that riſe i 
Abundance may be able to circulate with Eaſe. 2 = Lf 
T his Spirit is nothing but a Solution of volatile Salts in Water; 
if you would ſublime, and ſeparate it from:the Water, you muſt 
put the Liquor into a Matraſs with irs Head, and proceed as 12 
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A Courſe of Chyniiſtry. 283 
ſhew when 1 deſtribe the volatile Salt of per-; but this Salt 
being dry, flies away more eaſily than when it continues diſſolved 
in Water, ſo cut t ware better to keep it as it is. This is 2 
ſtronger Spirit than that which is prepared with Salt of Tartar, 
beuruſe tlie 'lixtle fiery Bodies of the Nuicł- lime, which are mixed 
with it, have quickned the Motion! af the volatile Silts; likewiſe 
theſd fiery Partioles are they that do hinder the Coagulation of this 
Spitit wich Spit ef Piney when chey are mixed together, for there 
muſt be a Cohæſion and Repoſe of Parts, in order to make a Coa- 


You muſt alſo have a Care when you remove the Receiver, not 
to hold your Head over it; for this volatile Salt ſuffering'a greater 
Separation than before, enters the Ncſe immediately, and hinders 
Reſpiration; inſomuch that ſeveral Perſons have been ſeen to fall 
in a $wound' by that Means alone. Now to avoid this Accident, 
you had beſt have ready a wet Cloth, to ſtop the Receiver with, ſo 
ſoon as it is unluted. is, „e FT, 

This Spirit is an excellent Menſtruam to make Precipitations with; 
it deſtroys acids exceeding well, as do all other volatile Alkalies; 
it is uſed to precipitate Gold, after it is diſſolved. | | 

It is good in thoſe Difeaſes I named, becauſe ir opens the Pores, 
and drives the Humours by Perſpiration or by Urine, according 
to the Diſpoſition of Bodies: | Moreover, as it is an Alkali, it de- 
ſtroys the Acids which cauſed theſe Diſeaſes. 281115 | 

Again, it ſometimes cauſes Sleep, becauſe it dulls the Keenneſs of 
acid Salts, which entring into the little Conduits of the Brain, do 
cauſe e 990, 6 O 2012 man not S350 1. 

It is better to give volatile Spirits in Sudorifick Waters, than 
Broth, becauſe the Broth being taken hor, the Heat would evapo- 


= 


| rats the better Part of the volatile Spirits, before a Man could reach 


the Porringer to his Mouth. | 
You will find in the Retort thirty Ounces of a white Matter. 
If chis be infuſed and boiled in much Water, and the Liquor be 
ficained and evaporated upon the Fire till it be dry, you will have 
ſix Ounces and à half of Alkali Salt, as Cauſtick and burning as the 
Czuſtick Stone. This is propetly the fixed ſal Armoniuch, impreg- 
nated with the Particles of Fire drawn from the Lime. It may be 
uſed for making Eſahart upon the Skin. s 
One can likewiſe make good and ſtrong volatile Spirit from // 
Armoniack, by uſing in the Mixture inſtead of ſalt of Tarter, Pot- 
Athes, or the Aſhes of Auvergne, which ſerve for Lyes, or even the 
common Aſhes of g Wood; bur then twice or thrice as 
much of it muſt be uſed than of ſal menue, becauſe: there is 
Alkali enough in it to diſingage the volatile Salts; I always ſuc- 
ceeded in the following Method of drawing this Spirit. e 
Diflolve and liquifig 8 Ounces of ſa! Armeniack in 9 Ounces of 
2 Water: mix in it 24 Ounces of the Aſhes of new Wood, 
red for making à Paſte, which will yield an urinoas Odour ; 
* 1 Wicki in a Cucurbit of Glaſs or Stone, cover the ſame ow 
1 ; OBI ARE ef boo 4A Fe 0 ths 
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irs Top or Lid, adapt therein à Recipient, and lutò the Joints ey; 
actly with a wetted Bladder. Let the Matter bein Digeſtion cold 
during twenty four Hours; afterwards having placed the Cucur- 
bit upon the Sand, let it diſtil by a gradual Fire, immediately there 
will be elevated in the Top a ſmall Quantity of volatile Salt, which 
will quickly be diſſolved, and hurried away by the Liquor, diſtill. 
ing by Drops; continue a- Charcoal Fire ſtrong enough, till no. 
Thing comes out ; then ſeparate the Recipient, and when the ſame 
is well ſtopt, augment the Fire under the Cucurbit as hot as you 
Can, and there will be ſublimed in the Top a volatile Salt, formed 
ice ſmall Branches of Trees: When you: find that nothing more 
riſes, you muſt let the Fire go out; the whole Operation ordinary 
ly laſts about nine Hours. nc | 
You will find in che Rect tent thirteen Ounces and a half of vo- 
latile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, which is good and ſubtile, and will 
he more ſo, if it has remained in a Bottle well ſtaopt three or four 
Days, becauſe theſe Salrs will rarifie and riſe-themſelves therein 
by a kind of inſenſible Fermentation. This Spirit has the ſame 
Qualiries as the preceding, but is longer preſerved in its Vertues 
than the other. Nh | | | 
Lou will find nine Drachms of a true volatile Sa! Armoniack very 
dry, white and penetrating, ſticking to the Top; ſeparate the ſame 
with a ſmall Stick, and keep it in a Bottle well ſtopt. It has the 
ſame Qualities as the Spirit. The Doſe may be from four to twelve 
Grains. If thrown into the Spirit, it will diſſolve there, and aug- 
ment its Force. e | 1 n } 
There muſt come from eight Ounces of Sal Armonlact —— 
in this Operation, five Ounces and five Drachms of volatile Salt. 
There will be found in the Cucurbit a Matter in a greaſie Maſs, 
very cleaving and difficult to be got away, weighing twenty ſux 
Ounces and three Drachms; but when only twenty four Ounces 
of Aſhes have been employed in this Operation, there muſt remain 
in the:Maſs two Ounces and three Drachms of the fixed Part of the 
Sal Armoniack, which joined to five Ounces and five Drachms of 
volatile Salt, as I have mentioned, make juſt eight Ounces of the 
Sal Armoniack which has been uſed. 7 a 
If youlinfuſe and boil the gray Maſs in Water, and the Humi- 
dity be evaporated, after the Liquor has been ſtrained, you will have 
ten Qunces of fixed, lixivious, and alkaline Salt, of a ſharp Taſte. 
It is properly: the Sea ſalt which was in the Sal Armoniack, mixed 
with the Salt of Aſhes: This Salt has the ſame Qualities as the fix- 
ed febrifuge Salt of Sy/vius, which I have deſcribed. 
If out of Curioſity. you weigh the Aſhes, from whence the Salt is 
drawn, you will find it weigh ſixteen Ounces and three Drachms, 
ſo that twenty four Ounces of the Aſhes of young Wood have 
yielded ſeven Ounces and five Drachms of Salt : However, it ſeems, 
that the fixed Sal Armoniack has rarified and diſſolved one Portion of 
the ſame Aſhes, and has converted the ſame into Salt; for ſo much 
Salt could not be drawn by the ordinary Methods from a like Quan- 
tity of Aſhes of young Wood. 5. 
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Another Preparation of the Volatile Spirit of Sal Ar- 
moniack, together with its Flowers, and fixt Salt 
nee 0 


© x 
* 


Owder and mix together eight Ounces of ſa! 4rmoniack, and fo 
much ſalt Turtar; put this Mixture quickly into a Glaſs 
Body, and ſprinkle it with five Ounces of Rain-water, ſet a Head 
upon it, and after fitting the Receiver, and luting the Junctures 
cloſe with a wet Bladder, place your Veſſel in Sand, with à gentle 
Fire at firſt, to warm the Retort by little and little, and diſtil the 
Spirit Drop by Drop; but when you perceive there will diſtil no 
more, take away the Receiver, and ſtop it cloſe : then encreaſe the 
Fire to the third Degree, and continue it about two Hours, there 
will ſublime the white Flowers of Sal Armoniack, which will ſtick about 
the Bottom of the Head like Mell. 21 
The Spirit hat the ſame Strength and Virtues as the former: 
You will have ſeven Ounces of it and a half. rei oth 4 
Gather up the Flowers with a Feather, and uſe them as you would 
thoſe I deſcribed: before the Preparation: ' You'll have of them ten 
Drachms and a half. | n 5 
There remains at the Bottom of the Cucurbit nine Ounces and 
three Drachms of a white fixt Maſs. Vou muſt diſſolve it in ſuffi - 
cient Water, then filter the Diſſolution, and evaporate it, until it 
is dry, you'll have a very white Salt, that may be reckoned a good 
Remedy for intermirti rs. This is called the Febrifuge of 1 
Sylvius, becauſe a Phyſician of that Name much uſed it, who gave 
to two Drachms at a Doſe; but that was too much; for the Salt 
is too penetrating, and I never ventured to give but from eight 
Grains to thirty in the ſmall Centuary Water, or ſome other con- 
venient Liquor. | | 
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REMARKS. * 
The ſalt of Tartar ſerves in this Operation, as the Quick-Lime did 
in the other; but becauſe it is a more powerful Alkali than Rxick- 
Lime, you mult not uſe ſo great a Quantity of it. The fixt Salt of 
Nitre might be ſubſtiruted in its Place, or any other Alkali. 

By this Operation you may perceive, that cioht Ounces of ſal Ar- 
moniack contain at leaſt! four Ounces and à half of volatile Salt. | 

When the Fire begins to heat the Matter, there do riſe up into = 
the Head Store of volatile Salts, in a fine delicate cryſtalline Form, = 
— the moiſt Vapours coming upon them do diſſolve them into 4 

pirit. 2p pe 

The volatile Spirit of ſa! Armmiack is then à Diſſolution: of vo- | 
latile Salt in Water, and if there be not Phlegm ſufficjent ro diſ- ' 
ſolve all the volatile Salt, there will remain ſome part of it at the Bot- | WH 
tom of the Receiver, and that may likewiſe be turned into Spirit, by * 
Ar Water enough to diſſolve it. Thus the Spirit becomes 
85 Urong as it can be made, for the Pores of the Water being 77 
wit 
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But if there happens to be more Water than the Proportion pf y 
iu Spe de hn che Spitc proves wake an b. e 
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This Spirie is ſudorifick, but you may perecive more ſenkbly 
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was mixt with ſalt of Turtar in a Mortar, the more ſubtle Part 
might fly away firſt, and be loſt; now it is this ſubtiſe Portion that 
is moſt proper to rariſit the Humours, and to drive them forth 
by Tranſpiration. - Han £20016] 3626] 
The Flowers do proceed from ſome Part of the. ſal Armoniack, 
which the ſalt of Tartar had hot ſufficiently: opened. 29 1117 
Ihe febrifugous Salti is nothing but a Mixture of ſalt of Tartar, 
and the fixt and acid Part uf fal+Armoniack ;/ it works by Urine, and 
but ſeldom by Sweat, by reaſon that being fixed, it precipitates 
more eaſily than it rariſies; and it is by this Means that it opeus 
Obſtructions, which are often the firſt Cauſe of Fevers N 
If you mix in a Viol equal Quantities of volatile Spirit of ſal Ar- 
nuniact and ſpirit of Hunt, and ſhake them a little together, they will 
cauſe a Coagulum. | | 

This Coagulation proceeds from hence, that the ſpirit of Mine, 
which is a rarified Oil, dòes unite with the Spirit of ſal Armoniack, 
which'is a' ſaline Liquor; and it is but the ſame thing which hap- 

ns from ſtirring 'Oil-and? ſome: ſalt Liquor in a Mortar, in or- 
Ter 6e make an Uaguent, called Nutritwm. - 

By this Incorporation together, the Salt is involved in the ra 
mous Parts of the Sulphur, and theſe ſame ſulphureous Parts are 
checkt, or as it were fixed by the Salt, ſo that neither of them 
have any more Freedom of Motion: and from this Repoſe of 
theſe Parts does reſult the Coagalum. AF i 1 
It may be likewiſe ſaid, that the Con junction of the Acid that is 


in ſpirit of Wine with the volatile Armoniack Alkali, does contribute 
much to this irn 0 zitige Minor 

The Spirit of ſal Armoniack prepared with Quick- lime does not at 
all coagulate wich Spirit of Wine, by reaſon ot fiery Parts that it 
contains. The ſalt of Tartar too may have fixed ſome fiery Bodies 
in the Spirit of ſal Armonlacl, but there are not enough of them 
in it to hinder its Adunation with Spirit of Wine. i 


So | 
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Vouaiie Spir?t ef Sal Atmoniack delelfel. 


' HIS Operation is a volatile Armiriack Salt mixed, and diſ- 
ſolved in Spirit of Wine. 1 10 23 91907 2:07 1015109014 ach 
Take Sal Armoni act and Salt of Tarthr, uf each four Ounces, pow- 
der them ſeparately, and mix them well in a Glaſs or Marble Mor- 
tar, put this Mixture into a Glaſs Body, pour upon it ten Ounces 
of reftified Spirit ¶ Il ine, ſtir it altogether with a wooden S patule, 
ind fit to the Body a Head and Receiver, lute well the Jundctures, 
place the Veſſel in a Sand- furnace, and give ic 4 very litce Hire to 
warm the Body. The volatile Salt wilt riſe, and ſtick to che Head, 
and Neck of the Receiver: Increaſe the Fire a little, and continue 
it, until there diſtils nothing more, the Operation is ended in four 
or five Hours. Let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them. You will 
find a volatile Salt ſtuck to the Head, and à Spirit in the Receiver. 
Put quickly both the one and the other into à Retort in Sand; and 
3 another Retort to ir; to ſerve for a Receiver, and 
having Jured the JuhQtures, diſtil che whole with a ſmall Fire. 
Cohobate it again three Times, then keep what you have diſtilled 
in a Bottle well ſtopt, almoſt all the volatile Salt will be diſſolved 
in the Spirit of Wine, and that which remains undiſſolved will 
receive a perfect Diſſolution in the Bottle Zin ne 'y 
It is 4 very good Medicine for the Lethargy, the Palſie, the 
Scutvy,' malignant Ftvers, and Hyſtericel Maladies; it may be gi - 
ven inſtead of Spirit of Sal Atrmoni net befote deſcribed; and it is 
not ſo repugnant to the Taſte. It works by Sweat, or by inſenſible 
Tranſpiration; the Doſe is from twelve Drops to thirty, in ſome 
proper Liquor; it is likewiſe good, outwardly applied, for the Pal- 
ie, and for cold Pina. orig A 
wal nean agu NIHN ANN 1 30 Jag 

So ſoon as the dal Armoniack is mixed with the Salt of Tartar, vo- 
latile Salts do riſe from them, which would very much incommode 
the Artiſt if he ſhould hold his Noſe over it. You muſt loſe no Time 
in yon the Mixture into the Body, and then ſtopping it, for 
theſe firſt Salts are the moſt ſubtile of all. This Separation * 
5 by reaſon that the Salt F Tartar, which is an Alkali, breaks the 
fixed acid Salt, which is in the Sal Armoniztk;and forceth it to quit 
its volatile Salts, which Effect we have explicated — <3; 57 
The Salts muſt be ſeparately powdered; by reaſon of the /Loſs 
which would be made of the volatile Salts, in the mixing of the 
Sal Armoniack with the Salt of Tartar. # bg: v20h07 % bas 123 
In the making this Mixture, you muſt not uſe any Mortar made 
of Metal, becauſe that in the Conflict of the two Salts ĩt would be 
corroded, and that which was corroded from it would be àpt to 

ſpoil the Operation. 5 | 
The Body muſt be filled but half way, when the whole is in. The 

volatile Salt is lighter than the Spirit of Wine, for it riſes firſt. 

cn 
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When the Spirit of Wine is well re&ified, .it will not diſſolve 
any of the volatile Salt at firſt, but, on the . contrary, it hinders 
this Salt from diſſolving in a Liquor, becauſe the ratnous Parts of 
the Wine do ſtop the Entrance of the Air; but if there be any 
Fhlegm in the Spirit of Wine, it diſſolves the Salt according to 
the Proportion that there is of it. 5 ce a ese 4 
Thoſe who had rather uſe the volatile ſal: Armoniacł dry, than in T 
Liquor, may keep it dry in a Bottle well ſtopr, and uſe it for the x0 
fame Purpoſes as the Spirit; The Doſe of it muſt be a little leſs, it 
is very white and pure: This keeps better than that which is 
drawn with Water, becauſe: an Impreſſion of Spirit of Wine which 
remains in it, does ſerve to retain So Salts in ſome Meaſure. 

- . You need not wonder that there happens no Cuagu lum, when Spi. 
rit of Wine and this volatile Salt are ſtirred together in a Bottle, 


as there does by the Mixtare'of Spirit ef Wine and Spirit of /s/ WW Fu. 
Armoniack, for this Salt having all its Parts intirely united, cannot 1 
ſo well mix with the Sulphur of Spirit of Wine; if you add 

Water enough to diſſolve the Salt, then there will be a Coagulum, T 
becauſe the Parts of the Salt will be diſ-· united, and by the Help of for tl 
Water! will enter into the Pores of Spirit of Wine. I have expli- Al 
cated this Coagulum in the Remarks of the Chapter preceding. | whic 
The volatile ſal Armoniack does diſſolve well with wateriſn Li- ſaid, 
quors, and Spirit of ſal:Armoniack may be made of them together, upon 
by only mixing Water enough to diſſolve the Salt. But if you ſuffe 
would mix, or diſſolve it in Spirit of Wine, you will find a great as u 
deal of Trouble in the doing it; if you ſhould only infuſe it in wher 
Spirit of Wine, it would-none of it-difſolve ; on the contrary, that full « 
is a Way to keep and preſerve the Salt, therefore you muſt diſtil imag 
it over ſeveral Times, that the ſaline Parts may rarifie, and unite parat 


with the Spirit of Wine. That which remains undiſſolved in the 
Receiver, has been very much rarified by repeated Diſtillations; 
for which Reaſon it alſo diſſolves ſome Days afterwards. 

Spirit of Wine in this Operation hath ſo wrought upon the vol:- 
tile Salts, that they are no longer ſo diſagreeable to the Taſte o 
the Smell as they were before; and it is by that Means that it 
ſweetens them, for Sulphurs do contemporate the Accimony ef 
Salts, as I have ſaid, ſpeaking of the Principles 
If with one Portion of this volatile Spirit of ſa! Armoniack dul- 


cified you mix about as much ſpirit Nitre, there will immediately Po 
be a ſmall: momentary Ebullition, with a little Heat, and much of th 
white Smoak: This Ebullition proceeds from the Rencounter of curbi 
the Acid with the volatile ſal Armonlacł, which is Alkali; but about Inch 


nan Hour after there will be a ſtronger Ebullition, which will lf 
longer, and will produce red Smoak and a great Heat, This laſt 
Efferveſcency comes from the Mixture of the ;ſpirir of Nitre with 
the ſpirit of Wine, and there reſults from all theſe divers Mixtures, 


a" ſpirit of Nitre well dulcif/ d. -n". choirÞs he 
T aii Pena eſſe 
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Acid Spirit of Sat A moniack. - 


HIS Spirit is a fixed Sa! Armoniack, diſſolved into a Liquor 
with a great Fire. 41 1 N | 

Take what Quantity you pleaſe of the fixt Febrifugons Salt, that T 
have ſpoken of; powder it, and mix it well with thrice as much 
Potrers-earth powdered: put this Mixture into a Retort whoſe 
third Part remains empty, place it in a cloſe Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, and fir to it à large capacious Receiver. Lute the Junctures 
cloſe, and proceed in the Method I ſpoke of to make the ſpirit of 
ſalt, you'll find in the Receiver an acid Spirit, which is a very good 
Diuretick. It is eſteemed to be ſpecifick for malignant Diſeaſes : 
The Doſe is to an agreeable Acidity in Juleps and Broths, 


REMARK S. 


This acid Spirit proceeds from the fixt Part of the ſal Armoniach, 
for the Alkali contributes not one Drop of it. | 

Although the ſalr of Tartar has weakened the Strength of Sea-ſalt, 
which was mixed with the volatile Salts in ſa! Armoniack, as I have 
ſaid, this ſame Sea-falt nevertheleſs will yield a very acid Spirit 
upon Diſtillation, becauſe the Parts of Sea-ſalt, though they have 
ſuffered a ſtrong Conflict with the other, yer do contain a Spirit 
as well as they do ctherwiſe intire ; after the ſame Manner as 
when Sea, ſalt is reduced into a very fine Powder, it continues ag 
full of Spirits, as when it was in larger pieces; for you muſt not 
imagine that ſa! Armoniack does contain the Acidity of Sea. ſalt ſe. 
parate from irs Earth, for if it could remain in it in ſuch a State, 
it would quickly divide the Parts of the Alkali Salt, with which it 
is mixed, and would be deſtroyed it ſelf, but this Salt remains in it 
in its Subſtance intire. 


An Aromatick Volatile Salt. 


E: 1 mts Operation is a volatile ſa! Armoniach, impregnated 
2 with Aromatick Eſſences. | 
Poder and mix together equal Quantities of ſal Arminiack and 
of the Salt of Tartar; put the Mixture into a glaſs or earthen Cu- 
W curbit, and pour upon it very good Spirit cf Wine, until it be an 
nch or half an Inch above the Mixture: Stir all well with a 
wooden Spatule : Fit to the Cucurbit a Head and Receiver; lute 
Nell the Jnnctures with a wet Bladder, ſer your Veſſel in Sand, 
and give it a ſmall Fire for three or four Hours: Then there will 
frſt riſe a volatile Salt, which will ſtick to the Head, and thereafter 
he Spirit of Wine will diſtil into the Receiver, drawing alſo with 
WP part of the volatile Salt. When it has left diſtilling, let the 
eſſels cool, and unlute them: Separate the volatile Salt and weigh 
Fut it into a glaſs Cucurbit, and for every Ounce of Salt pour 
V a Drachm 
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a Drachm and a half of Aromatick Eſſence, extracted from one or 
many Plants, Flowers or Fruits, as the Eſſence of Cinnamon, Mace, 
Cloves, Mint, Roſemary: Stir all together with a wooden Spatule, 
that the Salt and the Eſſence may incorporate well together: cover 
the Cucurbit with a proper Head, and having fitted a Receiver to 
it, lute well the Junttures with a wet Bladder: ſet it in Sand, 
and give it .a ſmall Fire, which will make the volatile Salt riſe 
and fix to the Head: Let the Fire go our, and the Veſſels cool, and 
then ſeparate your Salt, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopr. Ir is an 

Aromatick volatile Salt. | | 

This is a great Sudorifick : It is a good Cordial and Cœphalict. Ir 
is good againſt a Lethargy, the Palſie, Scurvy, malignant Fevers, 
Small Pox, and Plague, it brings the Menſes in Women, and re- 
moveth hyſterical Vapours. The. Doſe is from four Grains to fifteen 
in ſome Liquor proper for the Diſeaſe. SEE? 

| che 3 REMARK Ss. 

The two Salts muſt be beaten into Powder apart, and then mix 
ed in the Cucurbit. While the Mixture is a preparing, the Orifice 
of the Veſſel muſt be carefully ſtopped, both with Paper and the 
Hand, that the volatile Salts may not fly away when they are ſet 
at Liberty upon the Mixture, as I have ſhewed; heretofore, The 
Spirit of Wine doth alſo help to looſen them: ir muſt be very well 
Alkolized ; for if there be much Phlegm in it, the volatile Salt 
would melt into it, and ſo inſtead of a volatile Salt which is requi- 
red, there would be only the Spirit of ſal Armoniack. 

The volatile Salt is lighter than the Spirit of Wine, therefore it 
riſes firſt. The Spirit of Wine always carries off ſome Part of the 
volatile Salt, and it will ferve in the following Operation. 

This, Operation may be performed by one Diſtillation, if you 
mix the Eflences with the Salts and the Spirit of Wine, and proceed 
in the Manner deſcribed. But then the Spirit of Wine ſhould car 
2 moſt of the Eflences, and there would not remain much in the 

alt. a k 
There may be made as many different Aromatick volatile Salts 
as there are different Eflences, Silvius D' le Boe is the firſt who ſpoke 
of this Salt: he reduced it to a Liquor like to that which I am 
going to deſcribe, under the Name of an Aromatick volatile Spiftt. 

The Oil of 4romaricks or Spices operates better when mixed with 
the volatile Salt, than when alone; for this Salt is a Vehicle to i., 
and makes it penetrate with greater Force. 


A Aromitich Volatile Spirit: 


* 8 Operation is a Diſſolution of the ſpirituous Parts of 4 
waticks by the Spirit of ſal Armoniack and the Spirit of Wine. 
Take Cinnamon, Mace, Orange Pill, and the Pill of Lemon, of 
each half an Ounce, of Se! Armoniack four Ounces, mix them well 
together, and put them into a glaſs Bottle, add to it four Ounces 


— 


A 
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the Salt of Tartar, ſhake and ſtir all together in the Bottle, and pour 
upon it four Ounces of Orange-flower Water, and as much of the 
Spirit of Wine, impregnated with Sa! Armontack, as it was drawn 
off by the former Operation: Or if this be wanting, take of 
good common Spirit of Wine, ſtop the Bottle exactly, and leave it 
to Digeſtion, without Fire, a Fortnight, frequently ſhaking the 
Bottle, thereafter pour all into a glaſs Cucurbit, to which you muſt 
fit a Head and Receiver very quickly, and having ſet your Veſſel 
in Sand, diſtil th? Liquor by a ſmall Fire, until no more drop: 

ou ſhall have a very piercing Spirit, which muſt be kept in a 
bortle well ſtopt. 

It hath the tame Vertues as the preceding Aromatick volatile 
Salt. It is alſo good for a Dropſie, if taken Morning and Night 
for fifteen Days together. The Doſe is from ſix Drops to twenty 
in ſome proper Liquor. 


REMARKS. 


The outer Pill of Orange and Lemon muſt be uſed; becauſe they 
are the moſt odoriferous and ſpirituous Part of theſe Fruits. The 
Salt of Tartar muſt not be mixed at firſt, becauſe it would diſſi - 
pate the volatile Salts, before the Mixture could be put into the 
Bottle. The Digeſtion muſt be made without Fire, becauſe Hear 
would make ſome of the volatile Part to evaporate, let the Bottle 
be never ſo well ſtopt. The Mixture is frequently ſtirred to diſ- 
ſolve the Eſſential Parts of the Ingredients the better. 

The inſenſible Fermentation, which happens upon the looſning 
of the volatile Sal Armoniack, when the Salt of Tartar is added, con- 
tributes much to this Diſſolution. The Spirit of Wine is put in 
alſo to diſſolve the Oils, becauſe it is a ſulphureous Menſtruum. 

This Liquor may be better kept than the volatile Salt, becauſe 
the OY Spirits are detained by the Phlegm of the Orange-Flow= 
er-Water. | 

It is obſerved, that theſe Volatiles ought to be taken always in 
ſome cold Liquor, and nor in hor Broth, leſt the Heat of it make 
the volatile evaporate before the Patient take it. 

You may make uſe of other Aromaticks or Spices inſtead of thoſe 
LO named, when you would make volatile Spirits of different 

irtues. 


1 1 1 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Viiriol. 


. T tiviol is a Mineral compounded of an acid Salt and ſulphurtous 
Earth; there are four ſorts of it, the Blue, the White, the 
Green, and the Red. 


The Blue is found near the Mines - Copper, in Hungary, and 5 
2 | 
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Ne of Cyprus, from whence it is brought to us in fair Cryſtals, 


which keep the Name of the Country, and are called Vitrio g 


Hungary, or Cyprus; it partakes very much of the Nature of Copper, 


which renders it a little cauſtick ; ir is never uſed but in outward 


Applications, ſuch as Collyriums, or Waters for the Eyes, and to 
conſume proud Fleſh. „ 

There are three ſorts of Green Vitriol, the German, Engliſh, and the 
Roman. That of Germany draws near unto the Blue, and contains a 
little Copper, it is better than the reſt for the Preparation of 4 
Fortis. That of England partakes of Iren, and is proper to make the 
Spirit Vitriel. The Roman is much like the Engliſb Vitriol, except- 
ing that it is not ſo eaſie to diſſolve. 

White Vitriol is a Salt drawn by the Evaporation of the Water of 
Vitriolick Fcuntains, or rather, it is a Gren Vitriol calcined into 
a white Colour, and afterwards diſſolved in Water, which is filrrated 
and dried over the Fire : However, certainly it is the moſt of all 
depurated from metallick Mixtures. It may be taken inwardly to 
give a Vomit, and it is alſo uſed in Collyrinms. 

Red Vitridl was brought among us a — Years ago out of G:rma- 
ny, it is called Natural Colcothar or Chalcitis, and is eſteemed to be 
a green Vtriil calcined by ſome ſubterranean Heat. It is the leaſt 
2 of them all, it ſtops Blood, being applied to Hemor- 
rhagies. 
 Vitridl in general is one of the moſt uſeful Druggs in 4 ; for 
it enters into the Compoſition of a great many excellent Remedies. 
It is called in Latin Yirriolum, and ſome of the ancient Chun, 
who affe cd to give great and lofty Names to their Remedies, have 
pretended that this Name was myſterious, and that each of the 
Letters in it ſignified a Word. Thus Yitriolum is, as it were, Vf. 
zabis interiora terre , refifican1o invenies optimum lapidem weram mediti« 
nam. By which we are taught where this Mineral Salt is to be found, 
viz in the Mines, which are the Bowels of the Earth; how it is to 
be drawn out by purifying of the metallick Matter: And laſtly, its 
Verrue and Uſe, in that it contains a Matter truly medicinal. | 

Vitriol is commonly found near Mines of Metal, and ſometimes 
naturally cryſtallized, bur it is more frequently mixed with Earth 
and Marcaſites, out of which it is to be extracted by the Mezas of 
a Lye, as we do Salt-perer, | 

Lirriol is very often drawn out of a kind of Stone, which 1s 
found where Potters ger their Clay, and ſomerimes that very Clay 


or fat Earth contains a little Atriol. 


If you diſſolve a little white, or green Vitriol in Water, and writ? 
with the Diſſolution, the Writing will not be ſeen; but if yo! 
rub the Paper with a little Cotton dipt in the Decoction of Galls 
it will appear legible ; then if you wet a little more Cotton in S. 
rit of Vitriol, 99 it gently over the Paper, the Ink will dif 
appear again; and yet at .laſt if you rub the Place with a little 
more Cotton dipt in O7 of Tartar made per Deliquium, it will agail 
appear legible, but of a yellowiſh Colour. | The 
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The Reaſon that I can give for theſe EffeQs is this, the Spirit of 
Vitriol diſſolves a certain Coagulum which is made of Vitriol and 
Galli, but the Oil of Tartar breaking the Force of this acid Spirit, 
the Coagulum recovers it ſelf, and appears again; but becauſe it now 
contains Oil of Tartar too, it acquires a new Colour. 

If you throw the Diſſolution of rtiol, or Yitriol only powdered, 
into a ſtrong Decoction of dried Roſes, it will turn as black as com- 
mon Ink; if you pour ſome Drops of Spirit of Yitriol into it, this Ink 
will turn red; and if you add to it a little volatile Spirit of Sal Ar- 
moniack, it will turn gray. 

Theſe Changes cf Colour do proceed from the Spirit of Yitriol's 
diſſolving the Coagulum which the Vtriol it ſelf had made, and ren- 
dring it inviſible ; the Liquor recovers a freſher red Colour than it 
had, before the Yitriol was put into it, becauſe the ſame Spirit does 
ſeparate the Parts of the Roſe which were diſſolved in the Liquor, 
and renders them more viſible. The volatile Spirit of Sal Armoni- 
ack, which is an Alkali, does partly break the acid Edges of the 
Spirit of Vitriol, ſo that the Parts of the Roſe having nothing more 
to keep them rarified, do cloſe together, and conſequently the Li- 
quor changes Colour. 

By this Experiment may be ſeen, that the dried Roſe may ſerve 
to make Ink with, as well as Galls; Indian Wood, and divers other 
things will do the fame, 


Gilla Vitrioli, or Vomitive Vitriol. 


- HIS Operation is only a Purification of #hite Vtriol. 

Diſſolve what Quantity you pleaſe of white Vitriol, in as 
much Phleg m of Vitriol, as is needful to diſſolve it; filtrate the Diſſo- 
lution, and evaporate two thirds of rhe Moiſture in an earthen 
Pan. Pur the reſt into a cool Place for three Days time, there will 
ſhoot out Cryſtals, which you muſt ſeparate ; then evaporate a 
third Part of the Liquor that remains, and ſer the Veſſel again in 
a Cellar, there will ſhut new Cryſtals; coatinue thus cvaporatin 
and cryſtallizing, until you have gotten all you can; dry theſe 
Cryſtals in the Sun, and keep them for Uſe ; it is a very gentle Vo- 
mitive, the Doſe is from twelve Grains to a Drachm, in Broth, or 
ſome other Liquor. 

One may make an aperitive Mineral Water, by diſſolving eight 
or nine Grains of Gilla Yitrioli in two Pints of common Water. 


REMARKS. 


= This is only a Purification of Y7triv!, that ſerves to ſeparate a lit. 
cle Earth from it. 

All the Liquor may be evaporated without any Cryſtallization, 
che Cle Yitrioli will remain at Bottom in a white Powder. 

 Wiite Vitridl is uſed in this Operation rather than Green, becauſe 
it is milder, 
The other Y7trigls may be purified after the ſame Manner. 
V 3 Aften 
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After taking this Vomit, a Man ſometimes voids by Stool ; 
black Matter like-Ink, becauſe it frequently happens that ſome 
Parr of the Yitriol deſcending into the Guts, meets a {aline Matter 


that it joyns with, and ſo cauſes a Blackneſs, as it uſes to do when 
Vitriol is mixed with Galls. 


Calcination of Vitriol. 


U T what Quantity you pleaſe of Green Vtriel into an earthen 
P Pot unglazed ; fer the Por over the Fire, and the Yitrio! will 
diſſolve into Water; boil it to the Conſumption of the Moiſture, 
or elſe until the Matter turn into a grayiſh Maſs drawing towards 
white; this is called Vtriol calcined to whiteneſs: If you ſhould 
calcine this gray Vitriol a gocd while over a ſtrong Fire, it would 
turn as red as Blood. It is called Colgor.:ar, and is good to ſtop 
Blood, being applied to a Wound. 


REMARKS. 


You muſt not calcine the Vtriol in a glazed Pot, for Fear of diſ- 
ſolving the Varniſh, which would change the Nature of the Vril. 
It may be calcined, or rather dried in the Sun, until it becomes 
white; this Calcinarion deſerves to be preferred before the other, 
bur only it is longer a doing. 


The Y7zriol may be likewiſe ſpread about a Furnace heated a little, 
and ſo dried until it turns white. 

If you ſhould reſolve to dry as exactly as you can ſixteen Pounds 
of Engliſh green Vitriol, there would remain but ſeven Pounds of 
white Vitriol. But in order to do this, ycu muſt powder the white 
Maſs of calcined Vtriol, after you have broke the Pot, and ſtir it: 
Jong Time in an carthen Pan, over a little Fire, until there riſes no 
more Fume from it, or until there remains in it no more Phlegm. 

If you ſhould calcine this white Vitriol to a Redneſs, you'd 
have five Pounds and a half of Colcot har. The Sulphur of Yitridl is 

loſt during this laſt Calcination, you muſt do it in the Chimney, 
for the Fume would be very injurious to the Breaſt. This Sulphur 
has the ſame Smell as ordinary Sulphur. 

T he 7:triol of Germany is ordinarily leſs moiſt, or leſs filled with 

Phlegm, than the Vtriol of England, for which Reaſcn it diminiſhes 
leſs in the Calcination. 

The Sympathetical Powder that has made ſo much Noiſe, is nothing 
but white or green Vtriol opened, prepared divers Ways, accord- 
ing to Mens different Conceptions about it. The Roman /itrio! 1 
better eſteemed than the other, for this Operation. 

- The common Method of preparing this Powder, is to expoſe it t0 
the Hear of the Sun, whilſt the Sun is in Leo, that is in July, i 
order to dry it and to open it. And Men think that Sign does bes 
ſtow particular Influences on the Preparation. Though in Truth 
It undergoes drying Letter in that Seaſon than another, by Reaſon 


Sf the grear Hear then of rhe Sun, And it may be the Pars 
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the Yitriol do become more volatile by this Heat; but for what is 
ſaid of Influence, it is meerly imaginary. 

Many do only pulverize the ordinary Vtriol, in order to make 
the Sympathetical Powder. | 

When you would uſe this Powder, you are to take the Blood of 
a Wound upon a Linnen Cloth, and to ſprinkle ſome of it upon 
the Blood. It is pretended, that though the bloudy Linnen were 
ten Miles off from the Patient, when the Sympathetica! Powder is 
applied to it, the Wound would preſently heal. But the Experience 
of ſeveral Perſons who have tried it (and others may do the ſame) 
does evince, that Men have had a great Faith, when they have 
talked of the Effects of this Powder; for if it be not applied to a 
Cloth newly blouded, and even in the Chamber of the Patient, you 
will certainly find no Effect from it. Nay, where ſuch Precautions 
have been uſed, it performs no great Matter, and ſometimes does 
2 at all. 

ow to explicate the Action of VMieriol, called Sympathy, you 
muſt know that there does continually exhale into the Air, little 
Bodies from this Mineral Salt; and to convince you of it, you 
need only to put the ſeveral 77triols of diiferent Colours pretty 
near one another in the ſame Place, you will find afrer 12 or 15 Days 
that they have all changed Colour a little in their ſuperficier. The 
white will become yellow, the green whitiſh, the blue greeniſh, the 
red grayiſh. Theſe Changes of Colour cannor proceed but from 
little Bodies, which being ſeparated from each kind of Y7triel, and 
mixing in the Air, ſome Part of them do fall confuſedly on the 
Matter. And it muſt not be ſaid that theſe Changes are cauſed 
by the Air, which does open and rarifie theſe Salts; for if you 
7 them into Places ſeparate, or diſtant from one another, this 
ffect will in no wiſe happen. 

You mult alſo obſerve, that the Blood to which the vitriolick 
Powder is applied, retaining ſome Heat ſtill, may thereby increaſe 
the Activity and Number of the little Bodies which do ariſe from 
the Vtriol. © 

And theſe vitriolick Bodies diſperſing themſelves in the Air, are 
they that cauſe all the Sympathy, for they do mix in the Wound 
of the Patient; and becauſe the Vertue of Yitriol is to ſtop the 
Blood, and to dry it, you need not wonder if the volatile Parts 
which come from it do perform the ſame Effect. 

But it may be objedted, that the volatile Parts of Vitriol have no 
more Determination naturally to go find out the Wound of a 
Perſon, than other Parts of the Body, and other Places of the 
Chamber. Nay, on the contrary, that a Wound being commonl 
covered with a Plaſter, and ſomewhat thick bandage, is not ſo 

kely to receive thoſe Bodies. 1017) | 

I anſwer, that there is no need of giving any other Determination 
to theſe volatile Parts of Yitriol, than is given to other volatile 
Salts which are diſperſed in the Air; but becauſe Wounds are 
always of a glutinous Temper, it is eaſie to conceive that theſe 
little Bodies will adhere to them v greater Quantity than to others, 

4 a5 
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as any downy Subſtance which flies about a Room, wherein there 

8 or Turpentine, will more eaſily ſtick in them, than in other 
ces. 

As for the Bandage and Plaſter uſed to Wounds, you muſt know 
that thoſe who do uſe the Sympathetical Pcwder, do apply none 
of them. But when it happens, which is very rare, that a Man's 
Wound has been cured by this Powder, although there was a 
Plaſter and Bandage alfo laid upon it, this Effect can never te 
attributed to any I hing elſe but the Penetraricn cf Y7rriol, for there 
_ Wounds that a very little Quantity cf Vieriol is capable of 

rying. 

Thus I have given you the moſt rational Explication that can 
be, of an Effect which has hitherto paſſed for a Thing altogether 
inexplicable. 

To ccnclude, I would not adviſe any weunded Perſon to inſiſt 
or depend too much on a Remedy of this Nature; for to one who 
ever received conſiderable geod, there's a hundred who never per- 
ceived any Effett from it; and the Cauſe of ir has been, that the 
volatile Parts of the Vtriel have happened to be diverted from the 
Wound by ſome Wind, or elſe becauſe the greateſt Part of People 
have their Blccd too ſubtle, and too active to be fixed by fo little 
a Quantity of Vtriol. 

Nevertheleſs thoſe whoſe Heads are filled with the Sympathetical 
Powder, do ſpeak of it as of a never-failing Medicine. And if a 
Man offers to convince them by an Experiment to the contrary, as 
it is not hard to do, they preſently cry out, that the Reafon it fails 
is, becauſe it is ill prepared; but it is eafie to convince them, if 
they deſire a ſericus Satisfaction in it, for the Powder of their own 
Preparation, that they ſo much magnifie, though ir be ſucceſoful 
in one, will be found to fail in a great many others. 

Many Authors have alſo written a great many Falſhoods in De- 
fence cf the Sympathy, as for Example, that if the Urine of an 
Infant were caſt into the Fire ſo ſoon as it is made, it would cauſe 
a Hear of Urine ; That if the Excrements of an Animal were thrown 
into the Fire, or among Nettles, there would be an Inflammation 
in the Guts of the ſame Creature, and many the like Stories, 
which a thouſand Experiments will prove not to be true. 


1 Diſtillat ion of Vitriol. 


=: HIS Spirit is an acid Salt of Vitriol, diſſolved into a Liquor 
by a great Fire. 

Fill two thirds of a large earthen Retort, or glaſs one luted, 
with Vitrigl calcined to Whiteneſs; place it in a cloſe Reverberi- 
tory Furnace, and fitting to it a great Balon or Receiver, give 1 
very ſmall Fire to warm the Retort, and make the Water come forth 
that might ſtill remain in the Vitriol; and when there will di- 
ſtil no more, pour the Water out of the Receiver into a Bottle, 


this is called Phlegm cf Vitriol j it is uſed in Inflammarions 3 
| I a 1 
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Eyes, to waſh them with: refit the Receiver to the Neck of the 
Retort, and luting the Junctures exactly, increaſe the Fire by de- 
orees, and when you perceive Clouds to come forth into the Re- 
ceiver, continue it in the ſame Condition, until the Receiver grows 
cold; then ſtrengthen the Fire with Wood to an extream Vio- 
lence, until the Flame riſes through the Tunnel of the Reverbera- 
tory as big as ones Arm. The Receiver will fill again with white 
Cl-uds ; continue the Fire afcer this Manner for three Days, and 
ſo many Nights, then put it out; unlute the JunQtures when the 
Veſſels are cold, and pour the Spirit into a glaſs Body, fer it in 
Fand, and fit to it quickly a Head with its Receiver; lute the Jun- 
Qures cloſe with a wet Bladder, and diſtil with a very gentle Fire 
about four Ounces of it, this is the ſulphureous Spirit of Virrial, keep 
it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It is good for the Ama, Palſie, and Diſeaſes of the Lungs, the 
Doſe is from four Drops to ten in ſome convenient Liquor. 

Change the Receiver, and augmenting the Fire, diſtil about half 
the Liquor that remains in the Body; this is called the acid Spirit 
of Vitriol, it is mixed in Juleps to an agreeable Acidity, 

That which remains in the Body is the moſt acid Part of the 
Vitriol, and is improperly called Oil. 

It may be uſed like the acid Spirit, for continued Fevers, and 

other Diſtempers that are accompanied with a violent Heat. This 
Oil is likewiſe uſed for the Diſſolution of Metals. 
You will find in the Retort a red Matter, which is a very ſtrong 
Coleot har, like to that I have already ſpoke of; but it is lighter, of 
a red and deeper Colour, and of a more aſtringent Quality, which 
it acquires by ſtrong Calcination. | | 


REMARKS. 


To make the Spirit of Vitriol you muſt take green Engliſb Vitriol, 
ſuch as being rubbed upon Iron doth not at all change Colour, 
which ſhews it doth not partake of Copper, as the Germau does, 
that locks a little bluiſh, and is more acrimonicus. You muſt cal- 
Cine it as I have ſaid, to the End it being deprived of the greateſt 
Part of its Phlegm, the Diſtillation may be diſpatched the ſooner. 
A third Part of the Retort is left empty, that the Spirits may have 
Room to rarifie in, when they come forth. 

here is a Phlegm drawn from this Mineral Salt by Diſtillation 
in the Balneum Marie, which Chymiſts call the Dew of V7triol. 

There diſtils alſo a great deal of Ph/:zgm into the Receiver, and 
all of it is known to have come when there drops no more. I hoſe 
who don't care for the ſa/phurerus Spirit, do let it come forth. and 
mix together with the PHegm, before the Junttures are luted; bur 
you muſt be ſure to govern the Fire dilcreetly at that Time; for 
theſe Spirits come with a great deal of Violence, and uſe to break 
the Retort, when they are driven tco furiouſly. When they are 
out, you muſt augment the Fire to the laſt Degree of all, for the 
acid Spirit will not part with its Earth, vail ir is forced by an 
extraordinary Heart. | 

If 
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is nothing but the more fixt Part of the Spirit of Vitriol. And 
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If you diſtil eight Pounds of white Vitriol, at ſixteen Ounces to 
the Pound, you'll draw off twelve Ounces of Phlegm, four Oun. 
ces of the ſulphureous, and twenty four of the Acid Spirit and Oil 
of Vitriol. You'll find in the Retort five Pounds eight Ounce, 
of Colcothar, from which you may draw four Pounds and a half of 
Salt, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 8 

If you ſhould uſe German inſtead of Engliſh Vitriol, you'd dran 
off a little more Spirit than the Quantity I have named, bur it 
would have ſome Smell of Aqua Fortis, and the Matter which re. 
mains in the Retort would be of a brown Colour, drawing toward 
black. This Colour proceeds from ſulphureous Fuliginoſities which 
riſe more from this Vitriol than the other, becauſe it pattakes of 
Copper; for this Sooty Vapour finding no Vent to get out at, falls 
down again upon the Matter and blackens it. 

The Furnace in which this Operation is performed muſt be very 
thick, that the Heat of the Fire being none of it loſt through the 
Pores, may the better act upon the Retort. Theſe Spirits do racike 
into white Vapours in the Receiver, which muſt be provided large 
enough, to give them free Liberty to circulate in, before they com- 
denſe into a Liquor at Bottom. The Fire is uſually continued four 
or five Days together, but if after that you ſhould change the Re. 
ceiver, and continue the Fire three or four Days longer, there 
would come forth an Oil of Vitriol congealed and cauſtick, which 


this Congelation hath given this Liquor che Name of Oil of V. 
triol, though improperly. 

Vitriol contains Earth enough, wherefore none is added to it, 4 
is neceſſarily done in the Diſtillation of Nitre, 

Acid Spirits are Salts become fluid by the Force of Fire, which 
hath diſingaged them from their more terreſtrious Part, and they 
may be revived again by pouring them upon ſome Alkali; for 
Example, the Spirit of Vitriol remaining ſome Time upon Iron, 
doth re-incorporate into Vitriol, and the Spirit of Nitre, poured 
upon Salt of Tartar, makes a Salt-peter. 

There is one Thing happens about the Oil of Vitriol, when it 
1s very der which is ſtrange indeed; it is, That if you mix it 
with its acid Spirit, or with Water, or elſe with an Ethereal Ol, 
ſuch as the Oz! of Turpentine, this Mixture grows hot to that Ut 
gree, that ſometimes it breaks the Viol it was put into, and often 
it produces a conſiderable Ebullition. | 
I could quickly give an Account of this Heat and Ebullition, it 
1 would ſuppoſe an Alkali to be in the Oil of Vitriol, as thoſe do 
who pretend to explicate every Thing that happens by the Notion 
of Acid and Alkali; but not comprehending how an Alkali ſhould 
be able to remain ſo long a Time with ſo ſtrong an Acid as is the 
Oil of Vitriol without being deſtroyed, I had rather give a Reaſon 
that ſeems to me abundantly more probable. 

I conceive therefore, that if Water, or Spirit of Vitriol, or tit 
Ethereal Oil of Turpentine, do come to heat the Oil of Vitriol, it 1 


i 
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by ſetting in Motion a great many fiery Particles which the Oil of 
itriol had drawn with it in the Diſtillation ; for theſe little fiery 
Bodies being environ'd with Salts that are exceeding heavy, and 
hard to rarifie, they drive about with Vehemence whatſcever ftands 
in their Way, and when they have cauſed an Ebullicion, and find 
they can't get out at the Top of the Viol, they break it to Pieces, 
with the Buſtle they make at Bottom, and on the Sides. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, I do here fuppofe gratis that the Oil of 
Vitriol does contain fiery Particles; but if we conſider the great 
Violence of Fire, and the Time that is ſpent in drawing this Acid, 
it will be no ſuch hard Matter to grant me this Suppolition. Be- 
ſides, It will be hard to explicate the great and burning Corroſion 
of Oil of Vitriol, without admitting theſe fiery Parts, for the 
Vitriol contains nothing in it ſelf of this Cauſtick Nature; it is 
true indeed that it contains Phlegm, Sulphur, and Earth, but it is 2 
Thing impoſſible but this Acid ſhould ditcover it ſelf more than 
it does, if it were as Corroſive in the Vitriol, as it is in the Oil. 
Once it happened to me, that putting into my Furnace a Retort, 
whoſe two thirds were filled with German Virrial dryed, in order to 
draw off its Spirits, I diſtilled firſt of all the Phlegm, and ſulphu- 
reous Spirit, which I took out of the Receiver; I then fitted ir 
again to the Retort, and by a great Fire continued three Days and 
three Nights, I diſtiHed off the acid Spirit as we are uſed to do. 
When the Veſſels were cold, I admired to find in my Receiver 
nothing but a Mafs of Salt, or congealed Oil of Vitriol. This 
Salt was ſo exceeding Cauſtick and burning, that if I offerd to 
touch the ſmalleſt Part of it with my Finger, I preſently fett an 
inſufferable Scalding, and was fain to put my Hand immediately 
into Water: it continued to fume till, and when a little cf it was 
thrown into Water, it made the ſame hifling Noiſe as a Fire Coal 
flung into Water would do. Beſides it heated the Water very much, 
and much more than common Oil of Vitriol could. 

I kept this congealed Spirit about ſix Months, after which Time 
it diſſolved into a Liquor, which I uſed as Oil of Vitriol; for it 
was in Effect the ſame Thing. 

And in my Opinion this Operation does ſufficiently evince, that 
Oil of Vitriol contains fiery Parts. | 
It happened to me another Time, that having redctified the Spirit 
of Vitriol, to ſeparate it from its Oil by an Alembick, tome 
Part of the diſtilled Spirit was turned into fair and tranſparent 
Cryſtals in the Bolt-head, or Receiver, which Cryſtals had the fame 
Acrimony, and Strength with the Maſs I now ſpoke of. 

If you pour ſome Drops of Spirit, or Oil of Vitriol, into a 
Quart of hot Water, in which you ſhall infuſe a pugil of dried 
red Roſes, the Liquor will in a little Time become as red as Cla- 
ret 5 and this Effect muſt nor ſo much be attributed to the Spirit of 
Vitriobs —— the Water, and ſo thereby drawing out the 
Tiacture of oſes, as to this, that the acid Spirit does ratifie and 
ſeparate the Particles of the Roſe, (which the Water had diflolved) 
and made to appear better than before; for if you ſtrain the In- 
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fuſion, and ſeparate the Roſes before you pour to it your Spirit of 
Vitriol, although the Liquor ſo ſtrained be yet but little raiſed in 
Colour, it will nevertheleſs turn to as high a red, after the Spirit 
is dropt into it, as if the Roſes remained ſtill in the Liquor. We 
muſt ſay the ſame Thing of other Tinctures that are drawn by 
Acids, as alſo of ſuch as are made by an Alkali Salt. 

If you fill a Glaſs Viol with the Decottion of Nephritick Wood 
Clarified, and look on it, turning toward the Light, it wil] appear 
yellow; but if you turn your Back to the Light, it will appear 
blue; if you mix with it ſome Drops of Spirit of Vitriol, it will 
appear yellow on every Side; but if you again add about as much 
more Oil of Tartar, it will return into its firſt Colour. 

If you take a blue or violet Jincture made in Water, ſuch as is 
drawn out of the Sun-flower, or violet Flowers, and pour upon it 
ſome Drops of Spirit cf Vitriol, it will prefently turn red; but 
if you throw into it ſome Alkali Salt, it will recover again its for, 
mer Colour. 

On the contrary, if you pour an Alkali Liquor, ſuch as volatile 
Spirit cf Sa! Armoniack, or the Oil of Tartar, upon the blue Tin- 
cture, it will preſently turn green; and if you again pour upon it 
a little Spirit of Vitriol, it will change this Colour into an ob: 
{cure red. 

The DecoQtion of Indian Wood is very red: If you drop into it 
2 little Spirit of Vitriol, it will turn yellow; and if you add flill 
ſome volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, it will become black. 

If you infuſe three or four Hours a Piece of Indian Wood in ſome 
clear Juice of Citron, and take out your Wood, the Liquor will 
have received no Alteration of Colour: but if you add to it ſome 
Drops of Oil of Tartar made per deliquium, it will take a brown 
Colour; and if you add to it a little Spirit ot Vitriol, it will reſume 
its Colour again. 

If you pour ſome Drops of Oil of Tartar upon Claret, it will 
become greeniſh; and if you add to it a little Spirit of Vitriol, it 
will return to its former Colour. 

All theſe Changes of Cclour, which the Spirit of Vitriol, or 
other Acids and Alkalies do make, proceed only from the different 
Pofitions of Bedies. diſſolved in the Liquor, and from its Dilpolr 
tion to mediſie the Light different Ways. 


Oi of Vitriol dalcificd. 


H I'S Preparation is the ſtrongeſt Acid of Vitriol, correded 
1 and ſweerned by Spirit of Wine. 
Put into a Bottle eight Ounces of the Oil of Vitriol, and port 


upon it by little and little ſixteen Ounces of Spirit of Wine: Stop 


the Bottle with another Bottle, in order to make a Circulatory. 
Let the Mixture be in Digeſtion cold ten or twelve Hours, and tic 
it from Time to Time; then place the Veſſel upon a ſmall Sand- 


Hear, and let the Liquor circulate three Hours; afterwards 7 * 
| elle 
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Veſſels cool and ſeparate them; pour the Liquor into a Bottle, and 
keep it well ſtopt, and it will be of an agreeable Colour and very 
acid Taſte: This is the Oil of Vitriol dulcified. 

It is aperitive, proper to provoke Urine, for the Stone, to puri- 
fie the Blood, to ſtop vomiting, and Looſeneſs of the Belly; ſome 
give it for ſpitting. of Blood, bleeding at the Noſe, and Aſthma's. 
The Doſe is from four Drops to ten, or till it is agreeably acid, in 
any proper Liquor. | 


REMARKS. 


Some call this Preparation Water, or Eſſence of Rabel, becauſe it 
is pretended that a Chymiſt called Rabel, who many Years ago was 
in France and England, uſed it with great Succeſs for ſeveral Di- 
ſtempers. | 

Tle Bottle muſt be big enough, that the Mixture doth not fill 
more than about the third Part of its Capacity; for ſince it muſt 
circulate, it ought to have room enough. | 

If the Oil of Vitriol which you employ is very ſtrong, and drawn 
from the Vitriol of Germany, there will be an Ebullition with great 
Heat, in proportion as you throw in the Spirit of Wine ; bur if the 
Oil of Vitriol is drawn from Engliſb Vitriol, there will perhaps be 
only ſome Heat without a ſenſible boiling ; However this be, it 
is always neceſſary to place the Bottle by way of Precaution into a 
Pot made of free Stone, before the Mixture be made, to the end 
that if this Veſſel of Glaſs ſhould chance ro break through ſudden 
Heat, excited by the Fermentation, the Liquor be not loſt, 

One may augment or diminiſh the Quantity of the Spirit of 
Wine in this Preparation, according as the Liquor muſt be more 
or leſs acid. It will be proper to pour this Spirit by little and 
W little into the Viol, that if there happens an Ebullition, the ſame 
may not be too violent. I leave this Liquor in Digeſtion cold du. 
ring twelve Hours, and ſtir the ſame now and then, in order to 
give Time to the Mixture of the Spirits to ferment and unite ; for 
We otherwiſe, it may be apprehended, that if the Veſſel be put too 
ſoon upon the Fire, the Fermentation may be made with too 
much Precipitation, and the whole break. 

| The Circulation of the Mixture is made, to the end that the 
ſulphureous Parts of the Spirit of Wine may the better unite with 
che Acids of the Oil of Vitriol, in order to break off and ſweeten 
che Points; beſides, this Circulation gives to the Liquor a very a- 
greeable Odour. 

I have delivered my Thought upon the Cauſe of the Ebullition of 
the Oil of Vitriol and the Spirit of Wine in the preceding Chapter, 


Styptick Water. 


T: HIS Water is a Sotudion of vitriol and other Ingredients, 
to ſtop bleedings. 


Take Colcothar, or the red Vitriol that remains in the Retort af 
ter 
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ter the Spirit and Oil is drawn out, five Drachms, Burnt Alom, and 
Sugar-Candy, of each half an Ounce, the Urine of a young Perſon, 
and Roſe-water, of each ſix Ounces, Plaxtain-water two Ounces; ſtit 
them all together a good while in a Mortar, then pour the Mix- 
ture into a Viol, and when you uſe it, ſeparate it by Inclination. 
If you apply a Bolſter dipt in this Water to an opened Artery, 
and hold your Hand a while upon it, it ſtops the Blood. In like 
Manner you may wet a little Pledget in it, and thruſt it into the 
Noſe, when an Hemorrhage continues too long ; taken inwardly, 
it cures ſpitting of Blood, bloody Flux, and the immoderate Flyy 
of the Hemorrhoids or Terms, the Doſe is from half a Drachm t; 
two Drachms in Knot-graſs Water. 


REMARKS 


When the Blood guſhes forth too faſt, you muſt redouble the 
firſt Bolſter, that was put upon the Wound, and aſſiſt it a littl 
with your Fingers for half an Hour. 

T be gas of this Water is Colcothar. - 

Having uſed this Water with good Succeſs upon ſeveral Occif. 
ons, I was willing to inſert it in this Book, 5 I believe if any 
Body pleaſe to experiment it, as I have done, they will ea y ac 
knowledge it to be an excellent Remedy in many Diſtempers. 


The volatile narcotick' Salt of Vitriol, or the ſedatin 
| Sait of M. Homberg. | 


HIS Operation is an Exaltation, or Volatilifation cf the fix 
ed Salr of Vitriol into white Flowers by Borax. 

Take three Pound of Colcothar or red Vitriol which remains in 
the Retort after the Diſtillation of Oil of Vitriol; put the ſame in 
to a Pot of free Stone; pour upon the ſame ten or twelve Pound 
of boiling Water, let them be in Fuſion during two Hours, and 
ſtir the Matter from Time to Time with a wooden Spatule ; after 
wards ftrain and keep the Liquor, and it will be clear and reddiſh. 

On the other Hand, let two Ounces of Borax diſſolve in two 
Pound of hot Water; pour this Diſſolution quite hot upon the 
E Liquor ſtrained, and immediately a yellow Filth wil 

e precipitated ; let the Mixture reſt till next Day, ſtrain it througb 
2 brown Paper, let the ſtrained Water evaporate in a Veſſel d 
Glaſs or free Stone, till a thin Skin begins to appear above; pout 
it afterwards into a Cucurbit of Glaſs, which is capacious enough 
to contain four Pints or eight Pound of Liquor, and is about eiglt 
Thumbs high: adapt thereto a Head with a ſmall Recipient, and 
let all the Humidity diſtil, throw away as uſeleſs the Water which 
diſtils thence, except the laſt four Ounces, which will be ſome- 
what acid, and are carefully to be kept. When no more Humids- 
ty diſtils, . then raiſe the Fire, and there will be elevated a little 
volatile Salt at the Top of the Head, and round the Cucurbit, in 
Form of Meal, of a faltiſh, but weak Taſte ; When nothing mon 
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riſes, let the Fire extinguiſh, and the Veſſels be cooled; gather all 
theſe white Flowers with a Pen or a Knife, and they will take a 
ſhining Colour like Pearls; keep them in a Bottle well ſtopt. 
There will remain at the Botrom of the Cucurbit a dry and Fur 
Mals, yielding a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur; pour upon the fame 
the four Ounces of the birteriſh Liquor, which you have reſer- 
ved from the Diſtillation, and there will be a great Heat with a 
ſmall Ebullition, and of a vitriolick Scent ; put the Head again 
upon the Cucurbit, and diftil and keep the Liquor ; raiſe the 
Fire, in order to ſublime the Flowers as before; this ſecond Sub- 
Iimation will be ſomewhat more copious than the former; gather 
theſe Flowers, and let the Water again diſtil in the Cucurbit upon 
the gray Maſs, and there will be the ſame Heat as before; ler the 
Water diſtil, and ſublime the Flowers or the volatile Salt as before; 
reiterate this proceding, till nothing more ſublimes ; mix your 
Flowers together and keep them ; this is the ſedative or volatile 
narcotick Salt of Vitriol. 
Its Effect in Medicine is to appeaſe the Diforders which the ſul- 
W phureous irritated Matters may cauſe in our Bodies; for Example, 
in malignant F-vers, which are accompanied with Diſorders in the 
Brain, a Doſe or two of ſeven or eight Grains, each being diſſolved 
WT in a Spoonful or two of hot Water, taken in the Height of the 
Fit, diminiſhes the Fever, and calms the Hurry in ſeven or eight 
Hours, and gives the Phyſician Time to cure, at his Pleaſure, the 
Patient by ſimple and ordinary Purgatives. 


REMARK S. 


M. Homberg, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and firſt Phyſi- 
cian to the Duke of Orleans, is the Author of this Preparation; his 
= Deſcription thereof may be found in the Hiſtory of the ſame 
Academy, in the Year 1702. page 50. I have performed this Ope- 
ration with much Exactneſs, and I have obſerved all the Circum- 
ſtances which occurred, before I publiſhed them. 

M. Homberg ſays, That the Infuſion of Colcothar and the Filth 
which precipitates from the Mixture of the Diſſolution of the Bo- 
nr with this Liquor, will be greeniſh; J have found it ſomewhat 
different, for I perceived nothing greeniſh in the one nor in the 
other ; but the trained Infuſion of Colcothar has been reddiſh, and 
be precipitated Dregs yellowiſh ; theſe Differences of Colour are 
{mall Conſequence; they proceed from a greater or leſs Calcination 
of the Vitriol, and they cannot prejudice the Succeſs of the Ope- 


ration. The Infuſion of the Colcothar has been a Diſſolution of 
= a Salt of Vitriol. 


Wt, ts 
-_ by 


c 


chis Salt, which is mineral, urinous, and fixed, being mixed with 
be firſt Diſſolution, abſorbs the greateſt Part of the acid Points of 
WV itriol, precipitates its earthy and metallick Parcs in Form of 

regs, and theſe Points become a volatile Salt, leaving in the 


bottom of the Veſſel ſome Salt much more fixed than it was before 
8 this Operation. The 


The Borax, which is a Salt, eaſily diſſolves in common Water; 
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The Humidity, which is evaporated upon the Fire, is only 4 
uſeleſs Phlegm ; the thin Skin, which appears at the Top of the 
Liquor, ſhews, that nothing more of this Phlegm has remained 
than what is neceſſary to render the Salts fluid. However, one may 
nevertheleſs evaporate a little more of this Phlegm which remains; 
but leaſt a greater Quantity of it ſhould be diſtpated than there is 

Occaſion, it is proper to put the whole in an Alembick, in order 
to the better conducting the Operation, and to manage it ſo, as to 
preſerve the four Ounces of this acid Liquor which diſtils laſt. 

The ſulphur Smell which exhales from the gray Maſs left in the 
Bottom of the Cucurbit, comes from the ſulphureous Parts, which 
always remain in the Vitriol, though calcined, which have been 
diſintangled by the Borax. Theſe are perhaps the ſame ſulphureous 
Parts, which have given the ſmall Sharpnels to the four Ounces of 
Liquor, for the Sulphur makes an Acid. ; 

he Heat which happens when this Liquor is poured upon the 
gray fixed Matter, comes from the Penetration made by the acid 
Points made in the Parts of the Borax, which is a urinous and po. 
rous Salt. 

I have try'd how often one may ſublime the volatile Salt or 
Flowers, and I have repeated the Operation thirty Times. The 
Third Sublimation has been more abundant in Flowers than the ſe- 
cord ; this Salt has been greatly rarified, and is light, eaſily diſenga- 
ging it ſelf with a Feather, and appears to be like Iſing-glaſs when 
touched with the Finger. The Fourth has been like the other, 
The Fifth has yielded white and talious Strings, and no more cf 
ſulphureous Odour has riſen, but there has always been ſome Heat, 
when the Liquor is poured upon the gray Matter, though thi 
Liquor has loſt its apparent Acidity. The Sixth has been much 
the ſame. The Seventh has yielded Filaments much like thoſe of 
Alom. The Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth, have been a little more co- 

ious than the preceding ; there did riſe thence Flowers diſpoſed 
in Locks greatly rarified and very light ; I found, that in Proportion 
as I advanced in the Number of Sublimations, the Flowers cr the 
volatile Salt had leſs Sharpneſs ; the gray Matter continued to be 
hot, when the diſtilled Liquor was poured upon it, and even 
the Heat has been ſo intenſe, that one could hardly hold the Hand 
under the Veſſel for a little Time; this Heat laſted about half: 
Quarter of an Hour. The Eleventh yielded only a few Flowers 2p. 
parently, becauſe there was too little Liquor, for in all reiterated 
Diſtillations the Water is much diminiſhed ; I have poured upon 
the gray Matter that little diſtilled Liquor which remained, and 
added to it about as much of the Phlegm of ordinary Virriol, and 

there was the ſame Heat. The Twelfth has yielded lets of Flowe!s 
than the former; I have poured, out of Curioſity, the Spirit cf 
Vitriol upon a Portion of the remaining gray Matter, and the 
ſame was neither hot nor boiling ; I have poured common Wat! 
upon another Portion of the ſame Matter, and it was heated 3s 
with the diſtilled Liquor. The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fit 
teenth, have yielded Flowers tolerably, and I have obſerved, a 
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then it was proper to let the Matter ferment, before it be diſtilled 
and ſublimed, becauſe by this Means ſome more Flowers are drawn. 
The Sixteenth, and the following to Twenty four, were more abun- 
dant in Flowers than the preceding. After theſe Sublimations I 
have found, that when Water or the Phlegm of Vitriol is poured 
upon the Matter, the Heat will be leſs than before. The T wenty 
fifth, twenty ſixth, and twenty ſeventh, have produced leſs Salt or 
Flowers than the others. The Liquor being poured updn the gray 
Maſs has no longer given any perceptible Heat, though I have turn. 
ed the Matter, and left it in Digeſtion during twenty four Hours 
before it was put in Diſtillation. The Twenty eighth, twenty 

ninth, and thirtieth, have been a little more copious in volatile 

Salt than the others. The Thirty firſt, and the following to the 

Thirty fifth, have but indifferently yielded Flowers. The Thirty 

ſixth has yielded very little, and I could draw thence no more. 

Theſe Thirty fix Sublimations have produced in all no more than 

half an Ounce. and forty two Grains of Flowers, or volatile nerco- 

tick Salt of Vitriol: It is good, it will be througbout ſhining, like 

Silver ſoft to the Touch, greatly rarified, light as the Flowers of Ben- 

jamin, and conſequently making a great Bulk. Thefirſt Sublima- 

tions had an Acidity ſomewhat pricking and ſharp, but in Propor-. 

tion as the Diſtillations and Sublimations are advanced, they pro- 

duce a more tempered Salt, till at laſt ir becomes inſipid. 

There remained at the. Bottom of the Cucurbit, after all the Sub- 
limations I have mentioned, a dry, hard, and gray Maſs, ſhining in 
Wome Places, and weighing two Ounces, threeDrachms and a half, of 
2 1 Taſte; it is aſtringent, and may be uſed outwardly to 
ſtop Blood. 
= The ſedative Salt may likewiſe be made after another Manner, as 
o the narcotick and vitriolick of M. Homberg. | 
= Iwo Ounces of Borax are diflolved in fix Ounces of Water, and 

Wn Ounce of the Oil of Vitriol is mixed therein; there happens no 
ullition, and the Mixture is left in Digeſtion during Twenty 
our Hours; afterwards it is diſtilled, and a ſowriſh Water is at 
tt drawn from it. The Fire is W puſhed, and there will riſe 
om the Maſs ſome Flowers, or volatile Salt, which adapts it ſelf 
= the Top of the Head, and at the Top of the Cucurbit. This 
= is like the preceding, but of a more ſaltiſh and acid Taſte ; this 

it is ſeparated as the other, and a ſulphureous Odour riſes from 
e Cucurbir. The Matter at the Bottom will be rough, and ele- 
red into ſmall Ridges, which has been formed by the laſt Boik 
gs of the thickned Matter; its Colour will be black as that of 
ze Oil of Vitriol; when one ppurs the Towriſh Liquor upon this 
als, the ſame is conſiderably heated, as when one mixes Water in 
ach ſtrong Oil of Vitriol. The Diſtillations and Sublimations 

continued, as in the preceding Operation, but not ſo great 
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Lapis Medicamentoſus: = L 
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T H IS Operation is a Mixture of ſeveral aſtringent and de. - 

| terſive things together, which are reduced to a Stone by Cal. H 

_  Cination, hee pion e "IT | 
Pouder and mix together Colzothar, or the red Vitriol, that re- 1 
mains in the Retort after Diſtillation, or in want of it, Vitriol cal. G 
cined to a Redneſs two Ounces, Litharge, glom, and Bole- Armenith, 15 
of each four Ounces; put this Mixture into a glazed Por, and pour 1 
upon it good Vinegar enough to cover the Matter two Fingers bor 


high ; cover the Pot, and leave it two Days in Digeſtion, then add 
to it eight Ounces of Mitre, two Ounces of Sal Armoniack ; ſet the 
Pot over the Fire, and evaporate all the Moiſture. Calcine the 
Maſs that remains about an Hour in a ſtrong Fire, and keep it for 
Uſe. You ſhall have eighteen Qunces and two Drachms of it. It 
is a good Remedy to ſtop Gonorrheat, a Drachm of it is diſſolved in 
eighr Ounces of Plantain-Water, or Smith's Water, to make an In- 
jection into the Yard; it is likewiſe good to cleanſe the Eyes in 
the ſmall Pox, ſeven or eight Grains of it muſt be diſſolved in 
four Ounces of Plantain or eye-bright Water for a Collyrium. It is 
alſo good to ſtop Blood, applied outwardly to a Wound. It may 
be diſſolved in Knot graſs Water, and will go near to have the 
lame Effects as the ſiyp:ick Water. It is a Vulnerary. 
EET | REMARK $. 
This Stone is called Medicamentoſus by way of Excellence, by rea- 
ſon of the good Effects it produces. 1 | 
The Colcot har, that remains in the Retort after the Diſtillation of 
Vitriol, muſt be better than the others for this Operation; becauſe 
being deprived of the greateſt Part of irs Spirits, it is the more 
Aſtringent. | r e e 
Litbarge, which is a Lead Calcined, Alom, and Bola- Armenick, are (0 
many conſiderable Aſtringents, that do no hurt in this Compoſition. 
Vinegar is put in to incorporate the Ingredients together, and ſet 
them a fermenting, after which the Nire and Sal Armoniack do 
eaſily mix among the reſt, _ _ | 
The Calcination which is given to it at the End, is done to 
carry off ſome Part of the Acid, and to augment the Aſtriction: I 
likewiſe fixes the Stone the moxe, and makes it fitter to keep. 
It is one of the beſt Remedies I ever met with, for ſtopping & 
%orrheas, when it is a proper Time to ſtop them by Injections. | 
I prefer this Stone on many Occaſions to that of Crolius, which 
r CH ett | 
ulverize and mix together Nine Ounces of Alom, green and 
white Vitriol of each ſix Ounces, an Ounce and a half of Aua, 
or in want of ir, take commoa, Salt, the Salt of Tartar, Wormwoo, 
Mugworr, Chicory, Perchwort or Arſe-ſmart, and Plantain, r 
each two Drachms, put the Mixture into a large earthen Pot Fog 
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r into it alittle Roſe · vinegar: ſtir all well together, and ſet the 

ot upon a gentle Fire; the Matter will diſſolve and ſwell as it 

boils: ſtir it often with a Spatule; and when it begins to be thick, 

add to it three Ounces of Powder of Ceruſs, alſo two Ounces of the 

Powder of Bole Armoniack. Mix them exactly, and evaporate the 

Humidity until the Maſs receives the Conſiſtency of a Stone, which 
muſt be ke pt cloſe, for it moiſtens with the Air. | 

There may be added to this Compoſition, towards the End, ſome 
Gumms, as half an Ounce of Myrrh, and as much of the Powder of 
Incenſe : but then there muſt be a very ſmall Fire under the Pot, 
leſt the Gumms be burnt, which will make them loſe their Vertue, 
which conſiſts chiefly in their volatile Parts: 

This Stone is good for Wounds; it cleanſeth and drieth; it is 
uſed for the Itch, Scurfs and Tettars, Wounds and Ulcers: An 
Ounce of it is: diſſolved in a Pint of Rain or River Water: and 
they dip the Linen into it which is applied to the Sore, It is alſo 
uſed in deſiccative Injections like the former. 

Green and white Vitriol have the ſame Vertue, and they produce 
the ſame Effe& in this Preparation; wherefore you may either put 
both into it, or only one of them. 
| The true Anatron or Natron, is a Salt extracted from the Water of 
Nile in Egypt, which is at preſent very ſcarce in France. A Succeda- 
neum to this is the Salt of Glaſs, or the Scum which is ſeparated 
from the Matter before it be vitriſied. 

The Salts of Wormwood, Mug wort, Chicory, Perch - wort, and 
Plaintain, are fixed Alkalies, like that of Carduus Benedictus. 

The Lapis admirabilis is alſo a kind of Lapis Medicamentoſus, which is 
ſo called becauſe of its great Virtues; it is compounded after the 
following Manner. 

Powder and mix together of white Vtriol eighteen Ounces, fine 
ugar, Salt peter, nine Ounces of each, two Ounces of Alom, ſix 
Drachms of Sal Armoniack, and half an Ounce of Camphire: Pur the 
Mixture into an earthen Pot glazed, and give it the Conſiſtency of 
Honey with Olive brine : then ſetting the Pot on a ſmall Fire, dry 
the Matter gently, until it receives the Hardneſs of a Stone: Keep 
it well covered 7 {Tim the Air, becauſe it ſoon moiſtens. | 
It is Deterſive, Vulnerary, and Aſtringent; it ſtops a Gangreen 
| it ſtays Blood, whether it be applied dry or diſſolved ; it is uſed for 
Cataracts of the Eyes in Colyrium:; for ſcorbutiek Ulcers; for old 

onorrheas, either by Injection or outward Application. 
vou muſt obſerve, in performing this Operation, to temper the 
ire well, becauſe of the Volatility of Camphire. Bur what Care 
ſoever be taken, a great part of it will evapotate; and therefore to 
remedy this Defe&, ſome Grains may be afterwards added to the 
tone, according to the Uſe it is employed 
here are many other Deſcriptions of this Lapis admirabilis, but 
What is here given is beſt. | 
1 dere is another kind of Lapis Medicamentoſur, which has got 
the Name of the Philoſopher's Stone, and which is made after the 
following Manner. rr Mal 6077 {4 | 
X 3 Powder 
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Powder and mix together twelve Ounces of Roche-Alom 200 


. Trees that are very common in the holy Land, and in Arabia fall, 


uſed both outwardly and inwardly. It is Sudorifick, and prope 


obſerved that its Effect was much leſs; and on dhe conta 


Roman Vitrisl, two Ounces of Ceruſs and white Bole-Armoniack, t 
an Ounce of the Salt of Tartar, and two Drachms of Camphire and r: 
Male Incenſe. Put the Mixture into an earthen Veſſel, pour upon it, Vi 
while you tir it with a Spatule, ſix Ounces of Vinegar: Set the Pot tl 
upon a gentle Fire, let the Matter harden into a Stone. | 
It is both Deterſive and Deſiccative, and proper to heal Ulcers; ti 
an Ounce of the Powder of it is infuſed into twelve Ounces of Or 
white Wine and Plantain Water; and when the Infuſion is filtrated, Ca 
they dip into it the Bolſters or Pledgets which are laid upon the ex 
Sors:: {470 1221 | th 
There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that in this Operation, as well as the T. 
former, the Camphire evaporates whilſt the Pot is on the Fire, hoy | 
moderate ſoever the Heat be. 42 Vit 
If there be no Roman Vitridl, take Engliſh Vitriol, which has the fu 


Tame Vertue. 
The whire Bole is a kind of Marle. 
The Male Inceuſe, is called in Latin Olibanum quaſi oleum Liban, 
from Mount Libanus, whence it is brought. It is a Gumm Rolin 
in white yellowiſh Drops, which run by the Inciſion of ſeveral ſmall 


eſpecially at the Foot of Mount Libanys. That is the beſt which ö 
clear and fair, which breaketh eaſily ; and ſendeth forth an agree 
able Scent, when it is thrown into thę Fire, but bitter and unple- 
ant to the Taſte, and whitening the Spittle. 1 
It is Deterſive, ſomewhat Aſtringent, and Corroborative ; it i 


for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and of the Brain; for a. Pleuriſie, 1 
for a Flux. The Doſe is from one Scruple to a Drachm. 


T 

. Big 

Salt of Vitriol, = in, 

1 | EnoL 

| x” HIS Operation is the more fixed Salt of Yitrial, that rem ftrai 
x afrer Diſtillation. ; | It is 
Take two or three Pounds of the Colcothar, that remains in is pers 
Retort after Diſtillation of trio, let ir infuſe in eight or it It is 
Pints of warm Water for ten or twelve Hours; boil it a little vb Bloo, 
2nd then let it ſettle ; ſeparate the Water by Inclination, and pu and 
new Water upon the Matter; proceed as before, and mixing) in ty 
Impregnations, evaporate all the Moiſture in a Sand-heat "! Patie 
glaſs or earthen Veſſel, there will remain a Salt at Bottom. FR. 


It is uſed as the Gilla Vierigli, to give a Vomit ; the Doſe 
from ten to thirty Graing. r | 
REMARKS. 
This Salt is that Part of the Vitriol that the Fire is not abt" 


rarifie into Spirit. Some Authors ſay, that it vomits juſt aft! 
ſame Manner as Gils Furiolj, taken in a' ſmaller Doſe, but I U 


tains 


Se 
Whic 
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was need of giving it in a larger Doſe than the Gila; to procure a 
Vomit ; for having given of ir ſeveral Times a. Drachm at a Doſe, 
the Perſon had no Inclination at all ro vomit; and truly I am apt 
to believe that a fixt Salt of Vitriol diveſted of its Sulphur, doth 
rather tend to precipitate downwards than mount upwards; for 
vomiting is cauſed by faline Sulphurs, which prick che: Fibres of 
the Stomach, whence follows a Convulſion to this Part. 

If one waſhes again ſeveral Times the red Matter which N 
till no more Impreſſion of Salt is left, and the ſame be after dry 'd, 
one will have the ſweet Earth of trio, which ſome improperly 
call, the ſweet Sulphur of trial. This Earth; or dead head, is an 
excellent Remedy for ſtopping the ſpitting of Blood, bleeding at 
the Noſe, Vomiting, Dyſentery, Loſs of Blood, and a Gonorrhea. 
The Doſe is from two to eiche Graing in an appropriated Liquor. 

If this Earth be a long Time expoſed to the Air, it will begome 
Vitrial, becauſe an Acid is entred there, which finding a Matrix, or 
ſuitable Pores, will incorporate therewith, . 


— — — 
C HAP. XIX. 
of Roche. Alom, 4 of its Purification. 
2 HE Roche-Alom is a Mineral, ſtyptick Salt, N like Salts 


peter by Diſſolution, ſtraining and Coagulation of a Sort 
of Stone, which is found in Quarries in ſeveral Places of 
Europe, as in France, England, and italy; there are two Sorts, the one 
Called Roman Alom, I the other Roche- Alom. a | 
The Roman Alom is brought in Bits, or Pieces of an indifferent 
Bigneſs, of a white, reddiſh Colour, ſhining and tranſparent with- 
in, of a ſour and aſtringent Taſt: This 4/om is ordinarily neat 
enough; but one may purify the ſame by diſſolving it in Water, 
aning the Diſſolution, and letting it evaporate upon the Fire. 
It is deterſive and aſtringent; it is uſed in Gargariſms for Diſtem- 
pers of the Throat and Mouth, and it cleans and faſtens the Teeth : 
It is good for the Scurvy, and for venereal Chancres: It ſtops 
Blood, being applied outwardly ; if given inwardly, it excites Urine, 
and is proper for a Gonerrhea; a Drachm of it is to be diſſolved 
in two Pound of the Decoction of the Root of Althæa, and the 
Fatient muſt drink ſome Glaſſes of it by Intervals. ; | 
The other Sort is called Roche-Alom, or ke-Alom, and is brought 
from England in great Lumps, fine, white, ſhining, and tranſparent 
like Cryſtal... Its Taſt and Qualities reſemble; thoſe of the Roman 
Alem, but is not ſo much eſteemed in Medicaments, becauſe it con · 
tains more acid Spirit. It is uſed by Reaſon of its Tincture. 
Several other Ma ters are called Alem, as Alumen Sacharinum, 
Which reſembles Sug:x; this is 9 a Mixture of Roche-Alom, Roſe- 
3 Water, 
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Water, and the white of Eggs. The true Alem, which is called 
Alumen focile, or Trichites, is a Mineral Salt, formed in a ſmall Plant, 
which is found in Ezypt, but is very rare. The Alumen Plumoſum, 
which by ſome is called Labit Amianthus, is a Species of Ifing-plaſ, 
Alumen Catinum is an Alkali Salt. I have diſcourſed more at large 
of all theſe Aloms, in my univerſal Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs. 

If one diſſolves Roche- Atom, and afterwards mixes with it Oyl of 
Tartar per Deligulum, an Ebullition will enſue, and à Coagulation. 


= Diſtillation "of Alom. 4 14 


P U T five Pounds of Roche-Alom into a glaſs or earthen Body, 
and fitting to it a Head with its Receiver, diſtil in Sand 28 
much as will riſe, you will have a Phlegm of Alem that is uſed for 
Diſtempers of the Eyes, for Quinſies, and to cleanſe Wounds: 
unlute the Veſſels, break the Body, and powder the white Maſs that 
remains in it, put it into an earthen Retort half empty; place 
. Jour Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it a large 
1 lute the Junctures cloſe, and light a very ſmall Fire the 
firſt three Hours only to warm the Retort, afrerwards . increaſe it 
every Hour to the utmoſt Violence, and the Spirits will come forth, 
and fill the Receiver with white Clouds ; continue the Fire in this 
Condition three Days together, then let the Veſſels cool: you'll 
find in the Receiver eight Ounces of an Acid Spirit, which you 
may reCifie by diſtilling it in a glaſs Alembick in Sand, in order 
to make it the clearer, This Acid is more diſagreeable than that 
of Vitriol, it is uſed in Juleps for continued Fevers, and Tertian 
Agues; the Doſe is from four to eight Drops; it is likewiſe good 
to cure the Hphrhe, or little Chancres in the Mouth. | 

Break the Retort, and you'll find in it a white Maſs very much 
rarified and light, it is called Burnt Alom, or Calcined Alom ; it is uſed 
for to eat carnous Excreſcencies, or proud Fleſh, 


REMARK s. 


The Diſtillstion of lm muſt be performed like that of viii, 
that is to ſay, without Addition of Earth, becauſe theſe Salts do 


contain enough themſelves. 7h | 
The Body into which you put your Alom, muſt be ſure to be large 
enough, becauſe it rarifies extremely. 
The Phlegm is known to be all come forth, when there diſtil 
no more; for theſe Spirits being very weighty, do require a greater 
Heat than that of Sand to raiſe them. Hy 
Some have written that Alem yields but very little Acid, yet if 
they take the Pains to keep a ſtrong Fire under it for three Days 
together, they'll find that this Spirit does not give Place in Strength 
or Quantity to that of Viriol. * Q1 308 
Nor are we at all obliged to diſtinguiſh, as they would have us, 
the Acrimonious, Corroſive Salt of Alm from its Acid, ſceing my 
| 58 * $4 0 7: 3; 4 | [ there 
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lere s nothing either Ari moniou or Corroſove in this Mineral Salt, 
— will dt turn into an Acid Spirit, when it is ſtrongly urged 
Fireigiud boy r tl; 1 hk ov] | 
Ii a Drachm of Alan be diſſolved in ſix Ounces of thisPhlegm, 
——— an excellent Alom· Mater to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers 
I h. ; | 7 | 1 | . . ” 0 | * 
"T he Maſs that remains in the Cucurbit, or Dephlegmated Alom, is 
more Eſcarotick than that which hath loſt its 1 | 
Chirurgeons are wont to calcine Am in a Frying-pan ; but the 
Tron dulls the greateſt Part of its Vertue, as abſorbing its Spirits 
wherein conſiſts the Corroſion of Alm; the Retort muſt be filled 
but half full, becauſe there happen Ebullitions, which do require 
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C HA P. XX, 
Of Sulphur. 


Ulphur is a kind of Bitumen, or inflammable Mineral, that is 
8 — in many Places of Europe, eſpecially in weg There 
are two general kinds of it, one gray, the other yellow. 

The grayiſh is called Sulphur vi vum, becauſe it is brought to us 
as it came out of the Earth, without being formed into Rowls : 
It is a kind of Clay, apt to crumble, ſoft, and ready to take Fire. 
It contains Oil, an acid Salt, and Earth. ; 

Its Nature is to penetrate, attenuate, reſolve, and ſo is propet 
for the Itch, or Scurffs, or Scabs, and to kill Lice; It is uſed in 
Unguents and Plaſters. Far ; 

- Yellow, or common Sulphur, is the grayiſb meited and purified from 
its groſſer Earth, and caſt into Moulds, which form it into Rowls, 
as we ſee it: There is in it much Oil, and acid vitriolick Salt, but 
little of Earth. | 

Commonly the greateſt ew Rowls are made Uſe of, but for 
ſome Operations; that which is in ſmall Green Rowls is to be pre- 
ferred, — there is in it more acid Salt, both the one and the 
other are ready to break, and are of a ſhining Quality; . 

_ Yellow Sulphar is often uſed in Chymiſtry and in Phyſick; it is 
inciſive, aperitive, deſiccative, good for Diſeaſes of the Lungs and 
Breaſt : It prevents Corruption, and heals the Itch. The Doſe is 
from 15 Grains to 2 Scruples. 43 2.5 

If one ſteeps in Summer-Time; a Roll or Slice of Sulphur in a 
Pail of Water, the Water will be. cooled, and may ſerve to cool 
Wine-Bottles, provided this Sulphur is ſtill there; but when Sul- 
phur has once ſerved for this Uſe, it does not produce the ſame 
cooling, when plunged in another Water; the Reaſon of this Effect 
15 apparent, becauſe the WORE from this Sulphur er 
| 4 | C195 
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Acids in Proportion to what is needful to cool the ſame. This 
would not happen, if one did employ the pulverized Sulphur, be. 
cauſe it would then in Part ſwim upon the Water, or becauſe too 
many ſulphureous Parts would fly off from thence, which would hin. 
der the Effect of the Acids: In the mean Time the fame Sulphur 
may be employed in wy other Operation, as though the ſame had 


— 


not been immerfed in the Water. gla 
Some think that Sulphur is a Ntriol ſublimed in the Earth, be. or 
cauſe thefe mixts are very often found near one another; that there as 
is a great deal of Sulphur in the Maſs of Mineral Vitriol, and that oth 
the Acid Spirits which are drawn from them both are wholly alike. the 
It.muſt not be imagined, that the common Sulphur 1s the pure wh 
Sulphur which is put in Rank with the Principles of Chymiſtry, un! 
for it is quite different; tis true, it contains a greaſy and ſulphu- and 
reous Subſtance, which has given it the Name of Sulphur ; but ligt 
it is filled with an Acid Salt, which ſo tempers and fixes its Action, 4 
that it doth not burn with Force, as appears by the blue Flame it the 
yields. * It ; 
Some Years ſince a Preparation of Sulphur has been made by 
boyling yellow beaten Sulphur in hot Water forty Times in a ſhort 7 
Space; and changing the hot Water every Time in order to ſweeten 1 
the Sulphur, and afterwards when ſeparated from the laſt Water, bec 
to make it ſlowly melt upon the Fire in a new Pot; then when it 8 
is cooled to reduce it to Powder, and mix it with Sugar of Roſes, pro- 
likewiſe in Powder to a quarter of its Weight ; this Remedy has but 
had fome Succeſs for the Aſthma ; the Patient muſt rake Morning Ver, 
and Evening a Doſe of half an Ounce of ir, for two or three Months mo! 
together. It is alſo reduced into ſmall Pills. The Doſe is half an it d 
Ounce, or ſix Drachms. Part 
I have obſerved, that this Remedy ſometimes produces a good Y 
Effe& in robuſt Perſons troubled with the Aſthma ; bur cauſed to will 
ſuch as are of a tender Conſtitution violent Pains and gripings in per? 
the Bowels. Some have the Boldneſs to give Sulphur by the I 
Mouth, in a much greater Doſe, and it has been experienced, that pay 
by this Means it often relieves and more radically cures the Aſthma; 4 
but it is left to an able Phyſician to determine the Doſes, and the « 
Time of continuing the ſame to the Patient! As for the reſt, it the! 
is not my Deſign by this Advice to diminiſh the Merit of the Diſco- Nual 
very, for the Publick muſt be obliged to ſuch, who enrich the chreſ 
Profeſſion of Phyſick with new Experiences or uſeful Remarks. ne: 


We ſee ſometimes amongſt the Collections of che Curious, a Sul- 
pbur of à ſingular Beauty, which is called Sulphur de Guides, or 
Guittau, Names which it has taken from the Provinces of the Indie- 
from whence it is brought; it is in poliſhed, ſhining, and tranſps- 
rent Lumps, like good Gum Carabe, of a Citron-Colour, without 
apparent Taſte, yielding, when put upon the Fire, a bluiſh Flame, 
ſomewhat quicker than that of our common Sulphur ; it is eſteemed 
more pure than the others. | 


Flower 
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aluoner of Sulphar. | 


TY HIS Preparation is an Exaltation of Sulphur. 24.4, 

| Put about half a Pound of Sulphur groſly powdered into a 
glaſs Body, place it in a {ſmall open Fire, and cover it with a Pot 
or another Cucurbit turned upſide down, one that is unglazed, ſo 
as that the Neck of the one may enter into the Neck of the 
other. Change the upper Cucurbir vey half Hour, fitting ano- 
ther in its Place; add likewiſe new Sulphur; gather your Flowers 
which you find ſtuck in the Cucurbit, and continue to do thus, 
until you have got as much as you deſire. Then put out the Fire, 
and let the Veſſels cool, there will remain at Bottom only a little 
light inſignificant Earth. 17 

The Flower of Sulphur is uſed in Diſeaſes of the Lungs and Breaſt, 

the Doſe is from ten to thirty Grains in Lozenges, or in Electuary. 
It is uſed alſo in Unguents for the Itch. 


'12': REMARKS. 


This Operation. is intended only to rarifie the Sulphur, that being 
become more open, it may work the better. 

Sulphur. is proper. againſt Infirmities of the Lungs, when they 
proceed from a Viſcoſity that ſticks to them, becauſe it deterges ; 
but if it ſhould be given to ſuch as are too much dried with a Fe- 
ver, it proves very ill, in that it raiſes a greater Motion of the Hu- 
mours : It cures Tetters, and the Itch, becauſe opening the Pores 
it drives out the ſubtler Part of the Humour, but yet the groſſer 
Part remaining within, they do frequently retutn again. 

You may uſe a glaſs Head to fit upon the Body; but the Flowers 
will not ſtick ſo well as to an earthen one, becauſe it is too ſlip- 
pery. | 

If you mix one Part of Sal Polyehreſtum with two Pounds of Sul- 
pane, and ſublime rage together, as thoſe I have deſcribed, you'll 

ave white Flowers of . Sulphur, which are thought to be better 
tor Diſtempers of the Breaſt than thoſe others, they are given in 
the fame Dole. This Whiteneſs proceeds from a very exact Atte- 
nuation which Sal Polychreſtum gives to the Sulphur ; the Sal Poly- 
chreſtum which remains at Bottom of rhe Cucurbit may be calcined, 
and if you afterwards purifie it by Solution, Evaporation and Filtra- 
tion, it will be as good as before. | 


1 Megiſtery of Salphar. 


8h HIS Operation is a Sulphur diſſolved by an Alkali Salt, and 

precipitated by an Acid. / 

Take four Ounces of the Flower of Sulphur, and twelve Ounces 

of the Salt of Tartar, of Salt- peter fixed by the Coals: put them 

nto a large glazed Pot, and pour upon them ſix or ſeven * 
| | o 
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of Water. Cover the Pot, and ſetting it on the Fire, make the 
Matter boil five or fix Hours, or until being become red, the Sul. 

hur is all diſſolved. Then: filtrate the Diſſolution, and pour upon 
It by little and little diſtilled Vinegar, or ſome other acid; there 
will preſently appear a Milk, let it ſettle, that a white Powder may 
precipitate to the Bottom of the Veſſel; pour off by Inclination 
chat which is clear, and waſhing this Powder five or fix Times with 


Water, dry it in the Shade, this is called the Magifery, or Milk of 


| Sulphur; it is thought good for all Diſeaſes of rhe Lungs, or Breaſt; 
the Doſe is from fix to ſixteen Grains in ſome convenient Liquor. 


REMARKS 


Water alone is not able to diſſolve ſuch a groſs Body as Sulphur ; 
' wherefore an Alkali $ alt is added, to divide it into ſmall impercep. 


tible Particles. 


The Acid Liquor pierces the Alkali, ad by ſeparating its Parts. 


makes it let go its hold, ſo that the Sulphur gathers it ſelf roge. 
ther, and falis down to the Bottom in a white Powder. This Acid, 
the ſtronger it is, the better the Precipitation will be, and you will 
obtain the greater Quantity of Magiftery ; if after the Precipitation 
and Separation of the Precipitate, the Liquor remain ſtill reddiſh, 
it will be a Sign that it Nil contains a Portion of the diſſolved 
Sulphur ; ſo that the Acid Liquor muſt again be poured upon it, 
and there will be made a Milk, but leſs white than the former, and 
a white Powder will be precipitated, which is to be mixed with the 
other. This Powder is waſhed, to take away the Impreſſion of the 
Salr of Tartar, and the Acid that might remain among it, after 
which it may be ſaid to be a Flower of Sulphur alkoholized. 

The Change of its yellow Colour into a white comes from this, 
that being more rarified it hath a ſmoother Surface than it had be- 
fore, to reflect the Light in a direct Line to our Eyes. 

Fifteen Grains of this Powder will do as much as double the 
Quantity of Flower of Sulphur, for Diſeaſesvf the Breaſt, and it doth 
not heat ſo much. » 

You muſt take Care not to let there be any Silver Veſſel! when 
this Qperation is performed, becauſe the Vapour which proceed 
from Sulphur will make it black. 2 . ress 

This Operation may give us an Idea of what happens in Chyl: 
fication, and in Sanguification; for after the ſame Manner as tht 
Sulphur does become white, when it has been reduced into a Ms 
ziſtery, or fine Powder, ſo the Aliments having been fermented, and 
their Subſtance attenuated in our Stomachs, the Chyle receives! 
white Colour; and after the Manner as the Sulphur when intire! 
diſſolved does turn of a red Colour, ſo the Parts of Chyle having 

been altogether exalted, and diſſolved by repeated Circulation 
does become red and turn into Blood. OED 

This Blood turns into a Pur, and becomes white in Impoſthums, 

becauſe the Acid which is found in them having as it were fix 


and gathered together its inſenſible Parts, does make them 1 
4 A : 44 a 
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in the Colour of Chyle. Even as the Acid Liquor poured upon 
oy Diſſolution of Sulphur gives it the Colour of Milk. _ | 
This Opinion is alſo confirmed by the following Experiment. 
If you boil in a glaſs or earthen Veſſel, any Quantity of Chyle or 
Milk, with two Parts of the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, the white 
Liquor will turn red, becauſe the Salt of Tartar does rariſie and 
entirely diſſolve the unctuous Subſtance of the Milk, and ſo turns 
it into à kind of Blood. Indeed that which is formed in the Veſ- 
ſels of the Body, is both much redder and thicker: But then it is 
to be conſidered, that the vital Elaboration within the Body is not 
ſo quick, and much more exact and perfect than what can be done 
in 2 Veſſel of Glaſs or Earth, during only the Space of a quarter of 
an Hour: for in this Artificial Operation, only the moſt ſoluble 
part of the Milk or Chyle is diſſolved, and the reſt continues at 
Bottom in a kind of Coagulum, whereas in the Veſſels of the Body 
there is a Circulation, frequently repeated, and an Exaltation of all 
the Parts of Chyle into Blood. : : 

When I conſider Sanguification, which is an Operation of natu- 
ral Chymiſtry, I can neither agree with -the-Moderns, who will 
have ir ated in the Heart, nor yet with the Ancients, who aſcribed 
it to the Liver: for ſeeing, in my Judgment, the Chyle is only 
exalted by a great Number of repeated Circulations, therefore I 
think all the Veins and Arteries of the Body. do contribute to the 
turning it into Blood, as well as the Heart and Liver. The moſt 
that can be ſaid in Favour of the Heart is, that by its continual 
Motion, and the Aſſiſtance of the Air, which it receives from the 
Lungs, it doth break and attenuate very much the Parts of the 
Chyle, and renders them capable of being further divided by Cir- 
culation. But yet it doth not preſently turn into Blood, as many 
think; for if that were, there would be no Blood in the Veins, 


nor would it appear in the Skillets with the Blood that is drawn, 
as we fee very often. | 


As to the Liver, we do not deny but that it gives a great Ela- 
boration to the Chyle, and that it doth very much ſubrilize its Parts, 
by the Heat and Circulation which are there: But yet it is requiſite, 
that the Chyle paſs and repaſs through many other Places of the 
Body before it turn into Blood. | 
I am very much inclined to believe, That the Chyle is converted 
into _ principal Subſtances of our Body, as it is diverfly pre- 
pared: | | 


Milk is acknowleged to be a Chyle, for it hath the Conſiſtency, 
Colour, Taſt, Smell, and Qualities of it. 
The Gravy, or Juicy Subſtance of Fleſh and Bones reſembles 
& Chyle very much; Fat and Marrow, as they have the Colour of 
Chyle, ſo they are only its more Oily Parts: Ir is therefore ver 
WT Probable, that the Chyle being differently attenuated and modified 
by Circulation, is capable of entering into the different Pores of 
the ſeveral Parts, which ate ſo diſpoſed as to receive Corpuſcles of 
different Figures: For it is with the Pores of the Body as with 
Filters, which whilſt they fuffer ſome Liquors to paſs through; do 


hinder 
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Kinder others. Thus for Example, the Kidneys filtrate Urine, and 
ſeparate it from the Blood. uy | | 
This being ſuppoſed, and it being Þ, wag: that in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Body there is great Diverſity of Pores or Filters, it 
will not be hard to explicate how the Chyle diſtributes it ſelf thro 
all, and nouriſheth all. 8 I hay i” if 

Anatomiſts perceiving how quickly Chyle or Milk runneth in 
great Quantity into the Breaſts of Nurſes, have fancied that there 
were particular LaQtean Veſſels, which conveyed it from the. Sto. 
mach or other Places: But none being yet diſcovered, therefore 
it is concluded there are none; but only that the Chyle and Blood 
do inſtantly ſeparate themſelves in the Breaſt to become Milk. I 
do therefore ſay that Milk is a Chyle, which has not circulated 
much, and conſequently which has received but a light Elaboration, 
and ſo is capable of entering into th: Breaſts, which are as Spunges, 
hag Pores ſo figured, that they can receive Chyle, and reſiſt 

ood. | 
But when the Chyle has circulated a long Time with the Blood, 
ſo that it is become more attenuated and more concocted, it then 
receives many other Determinations; for then it enters into Pores 
where Milk cannot enter. Thus, as it circulates, its Parts are 
rendred more and more ſubtle, ſo that it can conform and propor- 
tion it ſelf to all the different Pores of the Body, filling and infinu- 
ating into the Fibres of both Fleſh and Bones, where by its Con- 
gulation it is the Cauſe of both Nouriſhment and Growth. 
The Liquor which ſwims about the Blood in the Skillets, is not 
always an excrementitious or corrupt Humour, as the Vulgar think; 
for very often it is a half prepared Chyle, deſigned to cheriſh Fleſh 
for if by Way of Curioſity you ſet it upon the Fire, it will ſoon 
rurn to a kind of Gelly, which reſembles the Subſtance of Fleſh, 

The Liquor which ſurrounds the Child in the Womb of the Mo- 

ther is of the ſame Nature, which makes it probable, that it ſerves 

_— for Nouriſhment'to the fætus. But to go on with our Dil 

courſe. ' 0 

That which remains of the Chyle, after the Nouriſhment of the 
ſeveral Parts, continuing to circulate with the Blood, is at laſt ſo 
rarified and exalted that it turns into Blood. 

Some without doubt will ask me, what the Blood ſerves for, ſce- 
ing I aſcribe the Nouriſbment of the ſeveral Parts to the Chyle. 

Ils anſwer, that it not only contributes much by its Heat and the 

Subtilty of its Parts, to elaborate and concoc the Chyle, but allo 
that it ſerves as a Vehicle to make ir penetrate into the Places whi 
ther it is deſigned ; for if the Chyle was not raiſed by the Spirit of 
the Blood, it would ſtop in the Paſſage. 

Moreover, it is more than probabſe, that the Chyle, rather than 
the Blood, is the Cauſe of Nouriſhment; for ſeeing it is leſs ſubtl, 
and leſs rarified, it is more proper to be condenſed, and to incorpo- 
rate with the Fibres for making Fleſh and Bones. Experience agree 
perfectly with this Opinion; for we ſee that Perſons very ſanguin 


are commonly very lean, becauſe all their Chyle has been nue 
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and exalted; ſo that what entered into the Pores of the Body be- 
ing mixed with Blood, could not condenſe into Fleſn: on the 
contrary, fat and fleſhy Perſons do not abound much with Blood, 
becauſe the greateſt Parts of the Chyle being converted in them 
a prey Fleſh add Fat, there is not much remaining to be exalted into 


Milk, or Magiſtery of Salphar, may likewiſe be wade 
©2465 ih after the following Manner. 


5 AKE one Part of common yellow Sulphur, and two Parts 
of Quick- lime, pulverize and mix the {ame exactly together 
in a Mortar, let the Mixture boil in a good Quantity of Water, 
and ſtir it often with a wooden Spoon, till the Liquor has taken a 
red Colour, whereby it appears that the Sulphur is diſſolved: Strain 
the Diſſolution, when half cooled, and mix there in by little and lit- 
tle Urine newly made by young Perſons, till the Sulphur has pre- 
cipitated it ſelf in a white Powder; then let the Liquor reſt, and 
ſeparate it by Inc lination or a Strainer, and wet ſeveral Times the 

agiſtery with luke-warm Water, in order to ſweeten the ſame, 
and take the ill Odour from it. Then let it dry. This ſort of 
Milk of Sulphur has been called by ſome Balm of the Lungs, be- 
cauſe it was pretended, that it conſumed and dried up the ſe- 
rous and malignant Superfluities of the Breaſt or the Lungs ; it 1s 
for the Aſthma, Pryſick, and for an inveterated Cold. The Doſe 
15 from ſix to fixteen Grains. | 

The Quick-lime has acted in this Operation as the Salt of Tar- 
tar has done in the other by the Diſſolution of the Sulphur. 

The red Liquor of the Diſſolution of the Sulphur made by 
Quick-lime may be called, before the Urine is mixed in it, Tin- 
dure of Sulphur. The Jockeys uſe it for the Purſineſs of Horſes, 
which is properly the Aſthma of thoſe Animals ; one gives them 
— vi Pound for each Doſe, and is continued for ſome time by 
interva Kc 


Balſam of Sulphur. 


*HIS Operation is a Solution of the oily Parts of common 
Sulphur in Oil of Turpentine. | 

Put into a ſmall Matraſs an Ounce and a half of Flower of Sulphur, 
and pour upon it eight Ounces of Oil of Turpentine; place your Ma- 
traſs in Sand, and give it a digeſting Fire one Hour; afterwards en- 
creaſe it a little for two cr three Hours, and the Oil will take a red 
Colour; let the Veſſel cool, then ſeparate the clear Balſam from the 
Sulphur that could not diſſolve. This Balſam is excellent for Ulcers | 
of the Lungs and Breaſt, and for an Aſthma ; the Doſe is from one 
Prop to ſix in ſome proper Liquor, It is alſo good zgainſt the 
Piles, outwardly uſed. | | | This 


* 
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© This Balſam may be reduced to the Conſiſtence of an Ungꝑuent, 
by evaporating ſome Part of it, and it is thus uſed to Cleanſe 
ounds and Ulcers. 241 | 
To make the Aniſetd Balſam of Sulphar, you muſt uſe the Oil drawn 
from Aniſeed inſtead of the Oil of Turpenti ne, and proceed as I have 
ſaid; it is more agreeable than the former, and has leſs Acrimony. 
A ſuccinated Balſam of Sulphur may likewiſe be prepared with 
the Flower of Sulphur and the Oil of Amber, in proportions equal 
to thoſe which have been deſcribed ;.it will be proper for Diſtem- 
pers of the Breaſt accompanied with hyſterick Vapours. 
A. Balſam of Sulphur may alſo be made with linſeed Oil, in- 


ſtead of that of Turpentine ; it will be good for Wounds and the 


* Page 860 * p 71 
ave given in my univerſal Pharmacopæa, Deſcriptions of ſeve- 
ral other Balſams of Sulphur. 5 5 1 
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This Operation is properly a Tin&ure of Sulphur drawn by the Oil 
of Turpentine, for when the Sulphur is diflolved; it always yields a red 
Colour, as I have ſaid before. All the Oils are capable of ferving 
For the Extraction of the Balſam of Sulphur; but that of Turpen- 
tine is more expedient; for beſides, that it is very penetrating and 
diſpoſed to diſſolve the fat Part of the Sulphur, it is moſt proper 
for cleanſing Ulcers of the Lungs, and to penetrate thoſe Obſtru. 
ctions which cauſe the Aſthma. $97.16 zaun, Aar 
There needs no great Fire for this Operation; becauſe the Sul. 

pig being greaſe, it eaſily faſtens to the Oils, and is diſſolved in 
2 *. rr i 


Alfter one has taken by Inclination the Balſam of Sulphur from 

within the Vial, one may pour upon the Reſidence two or three 
Ounces of new Oil of Turpentine, and proceed to Digeſtion as 
before; the ſame will ſtill draw another Tincture, which will be 
a weak Balſam of Sulphur. Lf 
I The Sulphur contains two ſorts of Subſtances, one greaſie and 
truly ſulphureous, and the other ſalin and acid: the ſulphureous 
Part has been eaſily diſſolved by the Oil of Turpentine, and the 
falin Part could not be penetrated ;. but precipitates and cryſtallizes 
in the Bottom of the Veſſel ; which is thrown away as uſeleſs. 

The Balſam of Sulphur is loathſome to be taken, not only becauſe 
of irs ill Odour and diſagreeable Taſte, but alſo becauſe it floats 
upon any Vehicle into which ir is put; and when it is ſwallowed, 
there remains often ſome Portion adhering to the Palate of the 
Mouth or the Throat, tho' one ſtrives to get it down readily. This 
Inconvenience may be partly remedied, by mixing the Balſam of 
Sulphur, which is to be taken, with two or three Drachms of pulve- 
rized candied Sugar. This will be an O/zv-ſaccharum, which may be 
dliſſolved in any Liquor whatever; or by incorporating this Balm 
of Sulphur with a ſinall Lump of Conſerve of Roſes, or of Bugloſs, 
it may be taken in a Bolus. . 1 


— 
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If one will thicken this into an Ointment, take a good Quantity 
of Balſam of Sulphur, and in a Retort draw from thence by 
Diſtillation upon a Fire of Sand, the Oil of Turpentine, till the 
Balm has a neceſſary. Conſiſtence ; this Oil may ſerve, as before, to 
make the other Balm of Sulphur. | Es 


2 Spirit of Sulphur. 


HIS Spirit is the acid Part of Sulphur, turned into a Liquor 
by Fire. TOS? ig pop, 
Provide a great earthen Pan, and ſet in the middle of it a little 
earthen Pan turn d upſide down, and then another ſuch Pan on 
this filled with melted Sulphur ; cover both theſe Pans with a great 
glaſs Tunnel made on purpoſe, with a Neck as long as that of a 
Matraſs, and the Bigneſs of a Thumb; fire the Sulphur, and do not 
ſtop the Hole of the Tunnel, bur let the Air come in to increaſe 
its burning, for it would otherwiſe go out. When your Sulphur is 
ſpent, put new in its Place, and continue to do ſo until you find 
aan Fan lower Pan as much Spirit as you need, keep it in a Viol. 
It is put into Juleps, to give them an agreeable Acidity, to qua- 
lifie the Heat of continued Fevers, and is a good diuretick. Some 
do preſcribe it for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt; but becauſe Acids are 
a 4 give à Cough, it may therefore do more hurt than gqod ta 


1 


REMARK KS. * 


A great many Machines have been invented to draw the Spirit of : 


Sulphur ; the ordinary one is the g/aſs Bel, under which the Brim- 
ſtone is burnt, and the Spirits coagulating againſt its Sides diſtil 
in an earthen Pan, that is ſet underneath, afrer the ſame Manner as 
T have ſhewed in the Deſcription of my Machine. 


You muſt kave an empry Space between the Brims of the Bell ; 


and the Pan, that the Fire may have Air enough to keep it lighted ; 
but beſides, that the Fire is apt to go out every Moment, uſe never 


ſo much Precaution, a very poor Quantity of Spirit is draws this 
Way. | | | 


Weather's wet, and to moiſten the Bell beforehand ; but I have 
e. by Experience that theſe Circumſtances ſigniſied nothing at 
all. | 


With the Machine that I have deſcribed, I can draw a good hand- 
ſome Quantity of Spirit, and I am not forced to fire the Sulphur fe- 
veral Times; becauſe the Hole at top gives vent to the Air, and 
binders the Fires going out: Again, the more Phlegmatick Part 
evaporates that way, but the acid Spirit not being able to riſe ſo 
high, condenſes againſt the Sides of the Tunnel, and then falls 
down under the little Pan that is turned upſide down, to raiſe the 
other higher, that contains the Su/phur. You may uſe a Crucible in- 
Uead of a Pan to put the Su/phar in. | th 

; : ' — 


Authors do recommend this Operation to be done when the 
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The greeniſh Selphur is better than the other for this Operation; 
becauſe it has more Vitriol in it, and conſequently more Spirit, 
for this Spirit is nothing but a witriolick Salt diſſolved, that differs 
little from the Spirit of Vitriol, beſides in the Taſte, which is not ſo 
empyreumatical, as not having undergone ſo violent a Fire. 

The vitriolick Salt which is in the Sulphur does not riſe, until the 
more volatile Parts are ſpent ; for which Reaſon the Spirit does not 
diſtil until towards the End, and the Drops begin then to appear in 

the Middle of the Tunnel. wh X 
Foraſmuch as Sulphur is good for Diſeaſes of the Lungs and 
Breaſt, many do think that the Spirit which is drawn from it ought 
to have the ſame Virtues, but they do not conſider that this Spirit 
being deprived of the fat, or more ſulphureous Part of Sulphur, hath 
alſo loſt the Virtue that accompanies it, and that it muſt produce 
Effects altogether different from thoſe of Sulpbur, after the Manner a; 

the acid Spirits which are drawn from Sugar, Vitriol, and many 

other Matters, have very different Vertues from thoſe of the Mixts 
themſelves. And the Reaſon of it is very plain, for whereas the 
Sulphur by it ramous Parts can ſweeten the aerimonious Humours 
which fall upon the Lungs, and ſo help the Cough, the Spirit of Sul. 
pur, which is an acid, does prick the Flbres of the Larynx, and cauſe 
. a Coughing, as all other Acids do: And the Cough does fuch Vio- 
lence to the Breaſt and Lungs, that they cannot be ſenſible: of. any 
good Effect of this Remedy when uſed, f | 7181570 
am therefore of Opinion, that, in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and 
Lungs, we ought to abſtain, as much as can be, from ſuch Food 
and Remedies as raiſe a Cough, which, for the moſt Part, may be 
Called, on ſuch Occaſions, the Alarum and Trumpet of Death. 


5 5 8 | | 
Azother Preparation of the Spirit of Sulphur, 


HIS Operation is the Acid of Sulphur, ' ſeparated by the 
Means of Fire and Salt. peter. as over ee 07. 
Take a great earthen Pot, round and large; which may contain 
about two Pales of Water, with a Cover of Earth likewiſe : pour 
into it two or three Pints of Fountain-water, and put into the midſt 
of the Water a long earthen Pot, the Head downwards, let the half 
or the third of the Height of it be above the Water. 
Make a Mixture of four Pounds of the Powder of Sulphur, and 
four Ounces of Salr-perer, with which fill a ſmall earthen Por, and 
ſet it upon the reverſed Pot: Put a red-hot Horſeſhoe to the Su- 
bbur, which will raiſe it into a Flame: Cover your Pot inſtant!y, 
that the Vapour not finding any Paſſage may fall down and con- 
denſe in the Water; when you feel with your Hand that the Cover 
is cool, it is a Sign that the Tron does not touch the Sulphur ; there: 
fore uncover the Pot, and fill it again with the ſame Mixture, and 
lay upon it another Hoſe-ſhoe which you have made redehot for 
the Purpoſe : Cover your Por again, and continue to do thus until 
you have uſed all your Matter. When the Veſſels are cooled, Jo 
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miſt take away both the ſmall Pot and the reverſed one, then fil- 
ter the Liquor, and evaporate the Humidity, until you have 4 
brown and very acid Liquor, which muſt be kept in a Bottle. This 
is the Spirit of Sulphur. N 608 þ 

It hath the ſame Vertues as the former, and the Doſe is the ſame, 
but I prefer the other which is made without any Addition. 


REMARKS 


The Pot for making of this Spirit muſt be very large, that the 
Vapours may have room to circulate before they condenſe : The Pot 
muſt be of Earth, that the Acid may not -penetrate it; and for 
the ſame Reaſon, the other long Por, which is reverſed; muſt be 
either of Earth or Glaſs. The Water ſerves only for condenſing 
the Vapours, which would partly diſſipate if it were not for this. 
Sulphur containing a very fixt acid would be extinguiſhed as ſoon 
as the Pot is ſtopped, if Salt-peter were not mixed with it; for 
this Salt, by its volatile Parts, does rarifie and exalt the Sulphur, 
which is heated by the red-hot Iron, and it forwards the Separati- 
on of the Spirit; but if it produces this good Effect, we may alſo 
ſay, that it changeth, in ſome Meaſure, the Vertue of the Spirit of 
v/phur ; for the Acids of theſe two Matters mix together, and ren- 
der this Spirit leſs pure than that which is made of Sulphur alone. 
Indeed the acid of Nitre may be taken inwardly, and there have 
deen ſeen good Effects of it; but we are not treating now of the 
pirit of Nitre, we are ſhewing how to make the Spirit of Sulphur, 
Which ought co be prepared as pure as poſſible; and for this Cauſe, 
prefer the Spirit of Sulphur, according to the former Operation, 
Wo this we are now ſpeaking of. | 
W Some put two Ounces of Salt-peter to every Pound of Sulphur, 
5 hat they may have more of the Spirit s but the more Salt- peter is 
ded, the leſs pure is the Spirit of Sulphar. x | | 
: Horſe-ſhoes are more proper than ron of any other Figure, be- 
uſe they can lie conveniently upon the Head of the Pot: They 
e heated one after,the other, that when one is taken out, the 
her may be preſently put in its Place. The Liquor is filtrated, 
cauſe there always falleth dow: ſome Impurity : almoſt all the 
ater in the Pot is evaporated, and there is a much larger Quanti- 
of the Spirit of Sulphur got by this Operation than by the for- 
er: However, it hath the ſame Colour, the ſame Taſte, and the 
Wine Weight as the other. The Spirits are often called the Oil of 
bur, as we call the Cauſtick Spirit of Vitriol, the Oil of Vitriol; 


Salt of Sulphar. 


HE Salt of Sulphur is à Sal Polychreſtum impregnated with Spirit 
of Sulphur. 8 : | | 
Put four Ounces of Sa! Polychreſtum, prepared as J have ſaid, into 
earthen Pan, or a Glaſs Veſſel, and pour upon it two Ounces of 
"it of Sulphur ; ſet your Veſſel * Sand, and evaporate all the Li- 
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qucr over a gentle Fire ; there will remain four Ounces and (x - 


Drachms of an acid Salt, moſt agreeable to the Taſte, keep it in 
Bottle well ſtopt. | ds 

It is a good Medicine for to open all ObſtruQtions, and to work 
by Urine, and ſometimes it works alſo by Stool; the Doſe is from 
ten Grains to two Scruples in Broth. It is diſſolved from half x 


Drachm to two Drachms in a Quart of Water for a Drink in Fever, 


REMARKS. 


This Salt is improperly called Salt of Sulphur ; for it is nothing 


but a Sal Polychreſtum impregnated with an acid Spirit. 

Many great Deſcriptions have been given of Salt of Sulphur, which 
being well examined, do all come to the {ame thing as this; it is 
called by many Authors a Febrifuge Salt. | 

The true Salt of Sulphur (truly ſo called) ſhould be a little of the 
fixed Vitriol which remains in the Earth of Sulphur, after that the 


Flowers have been drawn from it, and ſhould be ſeparated from the 


Earth by a Lixivium, as other fixed Salts are made; but ſuch a Salt 
would not have the ſame Qualities as this, | 

Some have written, that when Spirit Sulphur is poured upon 
Sal Polhchreſtum diſſolved in Water, there is made a great Efferveſ. 
cency, as well as when the ſame Spirit is thrown upon Salt-peter; 
but without doubt they little examined the Matter, for there is no 
Ebullition made, neither with the Sal Po/ychreftum, nor with Salt pr 
ter, they being both of them acid Salts. 

The Union of acid Spirits with acid Salts is very different from 
that between Acids and Alkalies ; for the acid Spirits not being able 
to open the inſenſible Parts of acid Salts, they do loſe nothing of their 
Strength, and their keenneſs remains the ſame, but it is not ſo in 
reſpe& of Acids mixed with Alkalies, for ſuch a Penetration is made 
into the Alkalies, that the Acid loles its Strength in them. 

And for the reaſon that I have now given, the Salt of Sulphur is 
very acid, and tartarum vitriolatum is hardly at all acid, althougi 
there is imployed proportionably as much more acid Spirit for 
the making rartarum vitriolatum, as there is for the making Salt f 

Sulphur, | = | 

The Salt of Sulphur is good in Tertians, and continued Fever, 
and on all Occaſions where there is need of calming the too greit 
Motion of the Humours, becauſe the acid ſerves to fix the volatile 
Salrs, or Sulphurs, which are moſt commonly the principal Cut 
of theſe Diſeaſes. os MES 


Gun. Powder. 
T: HIS Compoſition is a Mixture of galt · peter, Sulphur, il 


L Charcoal, for Fulmination or Detonation. EY 
Take ſeven Parts of well refined Salt-peter purified by its ft 
Salt, one part of yellow Sulphur, and one of Charcoal; pulyer® 
Aybrilly rhe Sulphur and the Coal, each in particular. Diflolve , 
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Salt peter in Water, and thicken it ſlowly upon the Fire, till it ac- 
quires the Conſiſtence of Pap; mix in it exactly the Powders, and 
incorporate the ſame in a great Trough, two Perſons ſtirring it 
with Polls of Wood; put the Mixture into the Powder-Mill, which 
is a Water-Mill, in which it muſt be beaten at leaſt twenty four 
Hours in Troughs with twenty or thirty Peſtles. Theſe Peſtles are 
not lifted up all at once, but alternately, to the End the Matter 
| may the better act and turn. During that Time take care to wet it 
with Water, otherwiſe it will dry, and be inflamed : It is known 
when the Powder is too dry by the Noiſe of the Mill, for then the 
peſtles rebound from the Bottom of the Trough, and redouble their 
Blows. 

When the Powder is ſufficiently beaten, granulate the ſame after 
the following Manner. 

Take a Hair ſieve, and let the Holes be as great as you will, to 
granulate the Powder; put the ſame in a Box upon another ſuch 
like Sieve, but the Holes of it muſt not be ſo big: Place theſe Sieves 
in a great Hopper or Trough, and put the Powder in the Top of 
the Sieve, about three or four Fingers high ; apply above a Piece 
of Wood of an orbicular Figure, flat, thick, and heavy ; then 
ſhake both the Sieves ; this Motion and the Weighr of the Piece of 
Wood will make the Powder paſs a thwart the Sieve above, and 
W this is the Granulation : The Sieve underneath will receive the 
8 ſame, and will let the Duſt paſs into the Hopper; then dry the 
W granuled Powder, and keep it cloſe in Barrels made of very com- 
W pat and dry Wood. This is called in Latin Pulvis tormentarius. 
Though the Gun-Powder is only employ'd in Fire-Arms, it may 
be of ſome Uſe in Phyſick ; for it cleanſes by Urine, it is good 
Wt outwardly applied for the Itch and Tetters; it may alſo. be gi- 
ven inwardly, when diſſolved in Water, for the Colick and Aſthma, 
The Doſe is from half a Scruple to two. 


a RRERMARK KS. 


W The Diſcovery of Gun-Powder is attributed to a Monk at 
burg in the Breſcian, a renowned Alchymiſt, called Barthold Schwartz, 
Who lived in the fourteenth Century, and it is believed he found it 
Put by chance; he had formed a Deſign to draw the Spirit of 
Nitre more exactly than he uſed to do; to ſucceed he effay'd to 
Ppen the Salt- peter extraordinarily ; for this end he mixed it with 
be Sulphur and Charcoal, and having pulverized the Mixture, he 
ut it into a Retort, and having adapted there a Recipient, he puſh- 
Ed it by the Fire after the uſual Manner, thinking a Spirit would 
Proceed thence, but he was ſurprized to ſee that when the Matter 
as hot, it took Fire, and burſt forth with Impetuoſity and a great 
oiſe, breaking the Veſſels; this unforeſeen Accident put him up- 
n making other ſuch like Mixtures, and Experience at laſt ſhewed 
Im the Uſe he might make of his Diſcovery : It is ſaid, that 
eis the ſame Inventor of the Powder, which in the Year 1380, 

ught the Yenetians to uſe Cannon in the Battle de Foſſa Claudia, 
here they gained a great Vine over the Genoeſe. Others mw | 
© - oo dend, 
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rend, that the Invention of Gun-Powder is due to Roger Bacon, an 

Engliſh Man, and the Art of uſing it to Barthold Schwartz, before men. | 
tioned. Both were able Chymiſts and gray Friars ; however this 

be, fince that Time the Compoſition of this Powder has been much 
improved and refined, and Diligence and Ingenuity 1s uſed to make 
it ſtill better. ; 
Ihe choice of the Ingredients for the Preparation of Gun-Pow- 


der muſt be obſerved with much Attention, and particularly that t 
of Sa!t-peter ; for this Salt makes as it were the Soul of the Powder, [ 
I think that our Salt-peter is the beſt when much refined, and 1 
cleared of the fed Salt with which it is always mixed; but the 8 
Salt- peter imported from the Eaſt-· Indies is preferable to all the o- N 
thers, provided, upon Trial, jt be found pure and without Mixture. ſ 
The Reaſons of the Preference which, in my Opinion, is dueto it, a 
are, firſt, becauſe growing in more hot Climates, it has more Vola- 0 
tility, and conſequently a greater Diſpoſition for Exaltation and ol 
Exploſion ; ſecondly, this Salt-peter being found upon the Walls, 10 
and upon the Lands, naturally in long Cryſtals, ſo that they may Ty 
be eaſily ſeparated, there necds only a flight Purification, which 
gives it not the leaſt Alteration ; in the third Place, becauſe we — 
find, that the Gun-Powders which have the greateſt EffeR, are thoſe 2 
in which this ſort of Salt- peter is uſed. | ly 
Notwithſtanding the Salt-peter is the principal Agent in Gun- C. 
powder, yet it is not inflammable by it ſelf, or being alone, which E. 
I have experienced in ſeveral Operations; therefore it ſerves only a3 
as a Vehicle or Bellows to rarifie and elevate the Sulphur and Coal 10 
in the Gun- powder. a: 
The Sulphur, which is employed in the Compoſition of this Pou- 4 
der, muſt be choſen light, 2 breaking, of a fine yellow Colour, if 
eaſily taking Fire; but that which is greeniſh is not proper, be. W, 
cauſe it contains too much Vitriol, which might render it lefs in- q 
flammable. = 
The yellow Sulphur is naturally compoſed of two ſorts of Sub- = 
ſtances, the firſt is greaſie, truly ſulphureous and inflammable ; the 1 
ſecond is falin, vitriolick, fixed, and not inflammable. The greaſe = 
Subſtance, if either alone, or mixed with an effential Salt, would . 
vield a white Flame as other Sulphurs do; but the vitriolick Salt or 
with which it 4s impregnated, being fixed, is made heavy, and em- 055 
barafſed, ſo that it can only yield a ſmall conſtrained Flame, which _ 
ſeems to be blue; if one mixes Salt-peter with this Sulphur, then 7a 
the Parts of the Sulphur are rarified and exalted by the Volatility 7 
of this Salt, and when the Mixture is kindled, there will be a great whi, 
white Flame with Detonation. = 
The Sulphur produces in the Gun-powder an Effect like to that "4 
of Coal; but this Effect is leſs violent, by reafon of the vitriolick ed ( 
fixed Salt which this Sulphur contains, and which mu c hſlackens of e 
the Motion of its Parts. | : 0 
It ſeems therefore to me, that it would be proper to clear this Su * Ja 
phur cf one Part of its fixed Salt, before the fame be employ'd. The Mill 
Means to be uſed for this End, will be to reduce the 3 they 
ow 
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Flowers by the ordinary Means, which will be very expenſive, and 
by this Means it will be cleared of a little of the vitriolick fixed 
Salt, which is an Obſtacle to its Inflammability ; and this would 
fave the Pains of pulverizing the ſame ; for the Flowers of Sulphur 
are by themſelves in Powder very fine and impalpable, as all know. 

But if notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, one is obſtinately reſolved 
to uſe this Sulphur in common Gun-powder, it will be neceſſary to 
beat the ſame in Mortars, and to paſs it through Pieces of Silk, 
in the ſame Manner as the Bakers do with their Meal Flower. The 
Sulphur kindles firſt, and with more Facility in Gun-powder, but 
makes not ſo much Noiſe as the Coal, becauſe its Parts are more 
ſoft and pliant than thoſe of the Coal, which eaſily appears, if 
after having put in Fuſion Sglr-perer by the Fire in two Crucibles, 
one throws into one of them the Powder of Coal, and into the 
other Powder of Sulphur, for the Coal will not kindle the Salz-peter 
ſo quickly as the Sulphur, but when it has kindled it, the Detona- 
tion will be greater, and more violent. 

I proceed in the third Place ro examine the Charcoal, becauſe it 
enters into the Compoſition of Gun-powder. This Coal is made of 
{ag burnt, extinguiſhed, and rendred by the Action of the Fire 
ight, very porous, and black; it is made in the Country in great 


W Cavities, and Fire is ſer to them, and then they are covered with 


Earth, ſo that there is only a little Air to fan the Fire gently, and 
to make Abundance of Smoak come our ſeveral Days together ; 
and when theſe Fumes ceaſe, the Coal is made; afterwards the Paſ- 
ſage of the Air is ſtopt exactly, to the End a Fuliginoſity may fall 
upon the Coal, which renders it black, ſhining, ſulphureous, and 
diſpoſed eaſily to take Fire. | | 

The Coal which is ordinarily uſed for Gun-powder, is made with 
Wood of a WillowsTree, becauſe it is more light, brittle, and in- 
flammable, than many others; but becauſe it is a little too light, 
and when it has not Force enough in the Powder, it may be mixed 
with an equal Part of Alder-Tree Coal, which will give it a little 
more Solidity, and render the Powder better: Some inſtead of 
theſe two Sorts of Coal employ that which is got from the Ha- 
zle-Tree, or the Buckthorn ; one may likewiſe make Coal proper 
for Powder with a great Number of other Sorts of Wood. This 
Circumſtance depends frequently on the Conveniency of the Work- 
men, who chooſe out of the Trees of their Country, ſuch which 
they believe moſt ſuitable to make their Coal. ; 

The Coal when it is kindled alone yields only a middling Flame, 
which is blue, and comes from its fuliginous Part, which is pro- 
2 a Sulphur ; this cauſes Numbneis and Diſtempers of the 
lead, which may in Part be corrected by throwing vpon the ligh:- 
ed Coal a Grate or ſome other Piece of Iron, becauſe the Sulphar 
of the Coal faſtens it ſelf to the Iron. 5 

One muſt pulverize the Coal as ſubtilly as poſſible, and when 
there is Occaſion to make a great deal of Gun- powder, grinding 
Mills have been invented for the Conveniency of the Workmen; 
they are made of two Stones, and turned by Horſes. Theſe two 

* 3 Stone 
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Stones move upon a Bottom of Marble, boarded with Planks, and 
OO that what eſcapes from under the Stones, may fall again 
inwards. 

When the Coal has been pounded by this Mill, or ſome other 
Machine, which may be invented, ene lets it paſs through a Cloth 
4owed in the Manner of a Sack, and . faſtened in a great Tub to: 
Cover which is pierced with two Holes, through which the Work. 
man puts his Arm to ſhake the Sack, and to make the fineſt Poy. 
der more eafily paſs; afterwards the groſſer which remains, and 
could not paſs through, is brought again to the Mill, in order to 
be beat afreſh, which muſt be continued til] enough has paſſed 
through. a ; 

{ i, Proportions of Matters which compoſe the Gun-powder are 
© 4» caretully obſerved, for the Degrees of Goodneſs depend par 
on this Circumſtance: If one has mixed in it too much 
(02. 2nd Sulphur, which, is done by ſuch as will gain much there: 

there being not Salt-perer enough, the Effort of rhe Gun-powder 
aum carry; on the other, if too much Salt- peter is put in, the 
Suantity of the Sulphur and Coal not being great enough to in- 
flame it entirely, the Powder will not have all its elaſtick Vertue, 
and will not puſh ſo far as otherwiſe it might. 

The beit Proportion ſeems to me to be that of ſeven Parts of re- 

» fined Salt-peter, one Part of Sulphur, and one Part of Coal. How 
ever, Opinions are divided with Reſpe& to theſe Preparations, for 
ſome put even eight Parts of Salt- peter upon one Part of Sulphur, 
and two Partsof Coals. Others diminiſh the Quantity of the Salt 

peter, and only uſe fix Parts, and others again only five. To mak 
che common Powder, one uſes only three or four Parts of Salt. pet, 
upon two Parts of Coal, and one Part of Sulphur : In ſhort, Pon. 
ders are made of different Strength, according *as more or leſs Sal 
peter is put in, for this Salt is the principal Agent of Gun- powder. 

The Salt peter muſt be ſufficiently dry'd, (if it has received any 
- Humidiry of the Air or otherwiſe;) before it be diſſolved, for the 
Weighr of rhis Humidity will diminiſh as much irs Quantity, and 

render the Powder feeble: It may even be pulverized inſtead af 
diſſolving it, and then it muſt be mixed exactly with the „* 
and Coal, and afterwards the Mixture is to be ſoftned with a fu 
cient Quantity of Water, in order to make a Paſte, from which 
the Powder is formed: but ir ſeems to me, that the Mixture or tht 
Coheſion of Parts is made more intimately and exactly in following 
the Method I have deſcribed. 

One weighs the pulverized Sulphur and Coal, and being wel 
mixed together, they are extended in a great Trough, and tit 
I quified Salt. peter is poured upon it. Two Perſons muſt then be 

employed in flirring and incorporating, with all their Strength, thi 
latter a conſiderable Time, that the Mixture may be as exact ® 
poſitble;z but it is not enough that this Mixture has been made wil 
*t1rring only, for this is too flight a Union, there muſt be a ve!) 
{trong Trituration alſo, which muſt be made by the Peſtles, whicl 
bruiſe and attenuateeven to their Center, all the rugged Parts w 
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may be found in the Paſte ; but the beating of theſe Peſtles cannor 
be done twenty four Hours, but the Matter will grow hot, and 
the Humidity which it contains, in Part abſorbed and dry'd, ſo that 
it would take Fire, if experienced Workmen did not prevent it by 
wetting the ſame with Water, 

It is eaſie to ſee the Neceſſity there is of moiſtening the Paſte, 
by the Facility which the Peſtles have to penetrate the ſame, and 
to fall to the Bottom of the Trough, by reflecting and conſe quent 
redoubling their Blows. | 

Gun-powder is granulated by putting it into a Mould, and giving 
it a round Figure, which it obtains by paſſing through the Holes 
of the Sieve, and its Agitation; and there art different Sizes in 
Proportion to the Capacities of the Holes of the Steves; but in my 
Opinion the leſs the Grains be, the more Effect they produce, for 
touching one another by the mere Surfaces, they communicate the 
Fire to one another more ſwiftly, and having there a greater Num- 
ber of Grains. inflamed, when the Ball of the Cannon is moved, it 
is puſhed with more Force and Rapidity, 'The Duſt which has 
paſſed through the Sieve below, and which is found in the Meal 
Tub or Hopper, muſt be put again into the Mill, to be there re- 
duced to Paſte with the other, 

When the Powder has been granulated, it is difficult to dry the 
ſame, for which Reaſon one muſt proceed differently according to 
the Climates. If the ſame can be dry'd by the Sun, it will be the 
better, becauſe it dries gently, and to the Centre of the Grains; 
but this Advantage is ſeldom obtained but in hot Countreys; In 
other Climates one is obliged to dry them in Stoves; for this Effect 
they are diſpoſed about two Fingers Thickneſs, upon Sieves made 
of a groſs Canvas of a long Figure ; theſe Sieves are placed after 
the Manner of Hay-Racks. There muſt be abave this Stove a Vent 
for letting out the Steam of the Powder, and Care muſt be taken, 
that — Heat of the Stove be temperate, and in no Condition to ſet 
it on Fire. | 

The Powder which has been dry'd in the Stoves, is ſeldom ſo 
exactly cleared of the Humidity, as that which has been dry d by 
the Sun, and the little Humidity which remains within, abates its 
Force ; whereby it happens, that a Powder which has been made 
according to all the Rules, and which therefore ought to be very 
good, explodes ſometimes with leſs Force than any other which is 
groſſer, and ought to be inferior to the other. x 

You muſt likewiſe take Care, that the Gun-powder being well 
dry'd, does not atrraft a freſh Humidity of the Air, for it is ſuſ- 
ceptible enough of it, by Reaſon of the Salt: peter which it contains; 
it muſt be put into Barrels very dry and clole ; but becauſe in foul 
and rainy Weather it may happen, that the Joynts of theſe Barrels 
are ſlight, it will be neceſſary to ſecure them, to prevent the Air 
entring through. For it falls out too often, that the Barrels of 
Powder 1 been kept a long Time, the Powder grows wet ; 
for which Rea ſon the greateſt Part of the Salt peter which it contains 
Precipitates to the Bottom, and then one is conſtrained to open the 
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Barrels, in order to mix again the Powder at the Bottom with thoſy 
above and in the middle. | 

Notwithſtanding all the Precautions I have hinted, one cannot be 
ſure that the ſame Powder can always equally ſucceed in its Action, 
becauſe either one Quantity of this Powder has taken Air morg 
than another, or that the Fire-Arms in which they are pur, are 
more or Jeſs dry; or that the Grains of Powder when kindled, do 
not communicate the Fire with the ſame Swiftneſs at one Time as 
at another. | Ea 
Though the Gun-powder which is ordinarily uſed ſeems dry, it 
ſtill contains a watery Humidity ; to be convinced of it, I have 
dry'd upon a ſmall Fire, half an Ounce of the ſmalleſt of this Pow- 
der in Grains, and it bas been diminiſhed twelve Grains; I have 
dry'd half an Ounce- of the other, whoſe Grains were more groſs, 
and 1 found it diminiſhed ten Grains. 

It after having dry'd the good Gun- powder by a ſmall Fire in 
2 Copper Skiller, the Heat below is augmented: by little and 
little ; then it will be ſoftned, when it is ready to take Fire; from 
whence it is conjectured, that it contains enough of Salt. peter and 
Sulphur, which Ingredients liquifie at the Fire; on the contrary, 
the bad Powder which is too much charged with Coal, ſeems to 
harden by the Hear, ' | 
After the good Powder has been ſoftned, and almoſt liquified 
by the Fire, there riſes at the Superficies a {mall blue Flame, which 
comes from the Sulphur, for it is firſt inflamed, and immediately 
after the Coal is kindled by the Sulphur, both of them inflame 
the Salt-percr, and make the Fulmination. The good Powder yields 
a bluiſh Vapour, The Powder which is too much charged with 
Coal, and the Salt: peter which has been uſed therein, not being ſuffi- 
75805 refined, ſpreads a blackiſh Vapour, and often leaves a brown 
TONE: An. bt 3 | 
The Detonation of Gun-powder may be occaſioned by the Dil- 
engagement of the elaſtick Particles, that lay wrapped up in the 
Salt=peter, or even by the Rarefaction of the ſmall Portions of Wa- 
rer, Which are always found therein encloſed ; upon this Occaſion 
one may compare the Effgrts of Gun-powder to that which happens 
in ſmall Glaſs Bottles cloſely ſealed, and which contain ſome Hu- 
midity, which being thrown into the Fire burſt with great Noiſe. 

The Mixtures of certain Matters cold, will kindle Gun-pow- 

der; for Example, if a little of this Powder be mixed in an eſſen- 
tial Oil, as in that of Cinnamon or Saffron, and if as much of the 
Spirit of Nitre be poured two or three Times upon the Mixture, the 
Liquor and the Powder will take Fire together. 

If Gun-powder be mixed with Qu/ck-lime and the Oil of Vtriol well 
cleared of the Phlegm, it will take Fire. it 
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C HAF. XAL. 


Of Succinum, or Ambar. 


the Dutchy of Pruſja, a certain coagulated Bitumen, which, 
becauſe it ſeems to be a Juice of the Earth, is called Succinum ; 
and Carabe, becauſe it will attract Straws; it is likewiſe called 
Eleftrum, Gleſſum, Ambra Citrina, vulgarly Yellow Ambar. 
This Bitumen being ſoft and viſcous, ſeveral little Animals, ſuch 
as Flies and Ants, do ſtick to it, and are buricd in ar. 
Ambar is of different Colours, ſuch as White, Yellow, and Black, 
The White is held in greateſt Eſteem in Phyſick, tho' it be opa- 
cous ; when it is rubbed againſt any Thing, it is odoriferous, and 
it yields more volatile Salt than the reſt. Ihe Tellom is tranſparent 
and pleaſant to the Eye, wherefore Beads, Necklaces, and other 
little Conceits, are made of it. Ir is alſo eſteemed Medicinal, and 
it yieldeth much Oil. The Black is of leaſt Uſe of all. 
Though I call here Ambar a Bitumen, there is ſome likelihood, 
chat it has taken its Qgzgin from the Gums of the Poplar, and ſeve- 


f "HERE is found in ſmall Currents near the Baltick Sea, in 


nal other Trees, which having been beat upon by the Winds from 
the Baltict, have been impregnated with Salt, and elaborated into 
W4:bar. For beſides the Gums which run down from the Poplar 
Trees near the Beltich, reſemble in ſeveral Things the Ambar, there 
imported from the Iſles of Antillen a Gum cf Poplar called Copa, 
which tho it has received no other Elaboration, beſides being haled 
Pay by the Torrent of the Water in the Rivers, from whence it is 
; aken, is ſo like Ambar, that one may ealily be deceived ; this Copa 
um is alſo called ſpurious Ambar. 
Anbar ſerves to ſtop ſpitting of Blood, the Bloudy-flux, the im. 
Noderate Flux of the Hemorrhoids, Terms, and Gonorrheas : The 
Pole is from ten Grains to half a Drachm. It is likewiſe uſed to 
op a little the Violence cf Catarrhs, by receiving the Fume of 
rat the Noſe. % 
The Workmen who poliſh the Ambar, make a great Difference 
che Names between that which is good and tranſparent, and that 
BP hich is groſs and common. The firſt is called by them Ambar, 
id the ſecond Carabs, which latter cannot be poliſhed. 
Dome do think that Perroleum, or Oil of Peter, is a Liquor drawn 
In Anbar, by the Means of Subterranean Fires, which make a 
WF illation of it, and that Jer and Coals are the Remainders of this 
3 piſtillation. 
This Opinion would have Probability enough in it, if the Places, 
n whence this Sort of Drogues does come, were not ſo far aſun- 
the one from the other; for petroleum is not commonly found 
u nal, in Sicily, and Provence. This Oil, diſtils 3 _ 
8 | . | | lets 
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Cletts of Rocks, and it is very likely to be the Oil of ſome Bumm, 
which the Subterranean Fires have raiſed, 


Tincture of Ambar. 
T HIS Operation is a Solution of ſome oily Parts of Ants, . 
7 made in Spirit of Wine. | | 
Reduce into an impalpable Powder five or fix Ounces of yelloy ( 
Ambar, and put it into a bolr-head, pour upon it Spirit of Wine t 
the Height of four Fingers, ſtop this bolt-head with another, to 
make a double Veſlel, and having exactly luted the Junctures with [ 
a wet Bladder, place it in Digeſtion in hot Sand, and leave it there 
five or ſix Days, or until the Spirit of Wine is ſufficiently tinged 
with the Ambar Colour; decant this Tincture, and put more Spirit 
of Wine to the Matter, you muſt digeſt it as before, then having ] 
ſeparared the Impregnation, mix it with the other: Filtrate them, 
and diſtil from them in an Alembick, with a very little Fire, about L 
half the Spirit of Wine, which may ſerve you as before; keep the 1 
'Tin&ure that you will find at the Bottom of the Alembick in a Vid A 
well ſtopt. It will have a ſulphureous Scent, and a ſharp Taſt. : 
It is good for the Apoplexy, Palſie, Epilepſie, and for HyRerici l 
Women; the Doſe is from ten Drops to a Drachm in ſome prope Gs 
Liquor. R 
REMARKS. R 
You muſt powder the Ambar finely, that the Menffraum may ope th 
its Body the better; this Tincture is nothing but a ſulphureous a 
or oily Part of Ambar, which Spirit of Wine ( Sulphur) does becomt th 
impregnated with: A Liquor that were not ſulphureous woull Ci 
perhaps diſſolve the Ambar, but that which is diſſolved by it woult ab 
be the more impure; wherefore you muſt always uſe ſuch a di 91 
ſolvent as is of the fame Nature with the Subſtance that you woull 2 
diſſolve. | ap 
4 Half the Spirit of Wine is drawn off, to make the Tincture th oe 
ſtronger. 
If you pour ſome Drops of the Tincture of Ambar into a Glb 2 
of Water, it will become a kind of Milk, becauſe the Spirit « 15 
Wine being weakned by the Water, does quit the Roſin er of f 
Subſtance, which upon that ſpreads it ſelf through the Water, at 
renders it white. But whea the Parts of this Roſin draw toget bel 
and precipitate, then the Whiteneſs diſappears, and the Water "i pets 
turns to its former Clearneſs. | | hi 
If you mix the Tincture of Ambar with the volatile Spirit of c 
Armoniack in equal Parts, there will be immediately a whitiſh ( 2 
gulum, more ſtrong than that which is made by the Mixture ef t# I 
Spirit of Wine and Sal Armoniack, becauſe the volatile Sal Arno" 18 n 
will joyn themſelves in the reſinous Parts of the Tincture of An" pla 


and will loſe there their Motion and Fluidity, and conſequent) ” S. 
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of the Tindture is likewiſe loſt ; for theſe Parts entangle the Salts, 
and they will remain therein. 2 

If you diſtil the Tincture of Ambar, and cohobate it twice upon 
the Dregs, or groſs Subſtance remaining in the Matraſs, you hall 
have a clear Liquor, very good to ſtrengthen watry Eyes, if the 
Temples and Eye-lids be always fomented with it. . 

Afer the firſt Diſtillation, there is at the Bottom of the Veſſel a 
Roſin, which is ſudorifick and hyſterical, The Doſe is from fix 
Grains to fifteen. 


ana Spirit. 


ILL with Ambar groſly beaten two thirds of an earthen Re- 

tort, or glaſs one lured : Place it in a Furnace, on two Iron 
Bars; fit to it a large Receiver, and luting F e cloſe, give 
under it a ſmall Fire to warm the Retort, and drive out the Phlegm. 
Afterwards augment it by little and little, there will come forth a 
Spirit and an Oil; continue the Fire until there comes no more; 
then let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them. Pour about a Pint of 
warm Water into the Receiver, and ſtirring it roundly about, for 
to diſſolve ſome volatile Salt that often ſticks to the Sides of the 
Receiver; pour all the Liquor into a Glaſs Alembick, fit to it a 
Receiver, and luting well the Junctures, make a ſmall Fire to heat 
the Veſſel, then augment it a little, the Water and Spirit will riſe, 
and carry with them a little white Oil; continue the Fire until 
there riſes no more, and the thick Oil remains at Bottom of the 
Cucurbit without boiling: Separate the white Oil that ſwims 
above the Spirit and Phlegm, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt; it 
is given inwardly in hyſterical Diſtempers, in the Palſie, Apo- 
plexy, and Epilepſie ; the Doſe is from one Drop to four in ſome 
appropriate Liquor; it may be mixed with a little Yolk of an Egg, 
to diſſolve it eaſily in Water or Broth. 

The Water and Spirit do main mixed confuſedly together, now 
to ſeparate them, you muſt pour this Mixture into an earthen or 
glaſs Diſh, and evaporate over a very gentle Fire two thirds of it ; 
that which remains is the Spirit of Ambar, keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It is an excellent Aperitive, and is given in the Jaundice, Srop- 
page of Urine, Ulcers of the Neck of the Bladder, and in the 
Scurvy ; the Doſe is from ten to four and twenty Drops in ſome 
convenient Liquor. ; 

The Black Oil which remains in the Cucurbit may be kept apart 
for outward Uſes, to chafe the Noſe and Wriſts of Women in hyſte - 
rical Maladies. | 
Ik you would re&ifie it, you muſt mix it with ſo much Sand as 
is neceſſary to make it into a Paſte, and put it into a Retort, and 
Placing it in a Furnace in a naked Fire, diſtil all the Oil; the firſt 


that comes forth will be red, but exceeding clear, keep it by it ſelf; 
It may ſerve inſtead of the white, | 
5 The 


Diſtillation of Ambar, and the Reftification of its Oil 
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The Oil of Jet may be drawn as the Oi of Ambar, but becauſe 7; 


is more terreſtrious, it requires a ſtronger Fire. ap 
| REM ARK KS. 5 
The Oils of Ambar and Jet do work in hyſterical Caſes, chiefly by uM 
their ill Smell; for we ſee that whatſoever is ungrateful to the = 
Smell, dues commonly allay Symptoms in Diſeaſes of the Matrix, fet 
and that good Smells do increaſe them. th 
The Reaſon of theſe Effects is not very eaſie to find, ſeeing that | M 
all that has been hitherto ſaid for Explication of them has only | 
come to this, that the Marrix ſympathizing with the Brain does rit: % 
upwards to ſhare in the good Smells of the Brain, and ſinks down. f | 
wards when the Noſe is offended with that which is unpleaſant, l 
Nay, ſome have thought the Matrix to be a little Animal, by Reaſon ** 
of the many Motions that have been obſerved in it. Theſe kinds =_ 
of Diſcourſes are indeed very proper to leave People in the ſame 
Doubts they were in before, and I don't think any Body has receiv. he 
ed any Satisfaction from them. Therefore ler us try whether we 
can ſay any Thing more to the Purpoſe. hs 
Firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that the Matrix hath Cmmunication 10 
with the Brain, by many Nerves and other Veſſels; and, Secondly, - 
that the Matrix is very often full of groſs Humours, which eaſily 2 
corrupt, and are the Cauſe of Obſtructions there. oY 
Wen a Woman receives an agreeable Smell, the tickling Plea. mY 
ſure Which this Smell produces inthe Brain by Means of the olfaQive 24 
Nerve, does move the Spirits, and determinate them to run into the be 
Veſſels in a greater Abundance, and with more Agility than they ſid 
did before. Then allo is perceived, if ſhe minds it, a certain Titil- W 
lation of rhe Parts, and all the Senſes do ſeem willing to partake of of 
this good Smell, All this is common to Men as well as Women. Ng 
Bur becauſe the Veſſels which go from the Brain to the Mar1ix do fti 
ſwell with this Affluence of Spirits, they muſt of Neceſſity be ab- * 
breviated in their Length, as a Cord is found to ſwell and to ſhorten Tt 
when it is wetted ; or as the Fibres of a Glove do ſhrink when tle W: 
Humidity that is within them is rarifgd by the Fire. * 
'Thefe Veſſels being thus ſhortned, they muſt needs give Shocks, wit 
and receive like Returns from the Matrix. And then likewiſe it i der 
perceived to riſe and to move upwards. Bur becauſe this viſc# does 


© 
„ 


commonly contain a groſs Blood, and Humours very eaſie to fer- 
ment, which are actuated by theſe Shocks, there do riſe from it grols 
Vapours which oppreſs the Diaphragm, and do cauſe that which 1s 
called the Sufocation ef the Matrix. Theſe Diſtempers do likewiſe 
very often happen to Women, who have no Ways been cfſendet 
wh ſweer Smells, but that which cauſes the ſame Symptoms does 
work after the ſame Manner. d fo 

As for ill Smells, they muſt produce a quite contrary Effect, for 
by ftriking offenſively the Nerve of the Noſe, the Spirits do retiit 
back to their Places, and conſequently the Veſſels and the Mari d 
reſume their ordinary Diſpoſition, | 10 
| 0 
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But you will ſay perhaps that a Grain of Musk or Civet is often 


applied to the Navil, to ſettle the Mother, and to lay the Vapours. 
This has been practiſed indeed by ſome, but without any Proof 


that ever it did any good, or that it gave any eaſe. Civet is put 
into the middle of Galbanum Plaſters, or the Oxycroteum, which 
is applied to the Navil, but there is more Reaſon to attribute the Ef- 
fefts which come from this Remedy rather to the Plaſters, than to 
the Civet. And beſides, it cannot be ſaid that this Civet, or this 


Musk thus applied, do yield any good Smell. 


Many Men are likewiſe very ſabje& to Vapours, and among 
others thoſe that are of a melancholick Temper do ſeem to feel 
the ſame, Symptoms as Women upon any ſweet Smells. This comes 
from Obſtru&ions in the Veſſels, which have Communication with 
the Brain, for theſe Humours which do cauſe the Obſtruction be- 
ing thereby moved may produce theſe Effects. 

That which is called Spirit of Ambar is only a volatile Salt diſſol- 
ved in a little Phlegm. | 
dome Authors pretend, that putting this Spirit into a Matraſs 
with its blind-Head, they can ſablime a volatile Salt from it as from 
Animals, but I could never find Experience anſwer their Pretences ; 
for after having followed them ſeveral Times in this Operation, I 
could never gain one jot of that Salt, which hath given me Oc- 
caſion to examine this Spirit, and to enquire what kind of Salt it 
might contain. 

found this Salt was acid, and like unto that of Plants which is 
called Eſſential, whereof I have ſpoken in the Principles. This Salt 
being leſs volatile than that of Animals, cannot rife ſo high; be- 
ſides, that it is heavier than the Phlegm which mult rife firſt. 
Wherefore to ſeparate it, you muſt evaporate about a third Part 
of the Spirit over a very gentle Fire, and then put the remainder 
into a cool Place, and leave it there ten or twelve Days without 
ſtirring it, you'll find little Cryſtals, which you may take and keep 
in a Viol well ſtopt. This Salt has the ſame Vertues as the Spirit: 
The Doſe is from eight Grains to ſixteen, in Raddiſh, or Pillitory 
Water; but it is better to keep it in the Spirit, for beſides that it 
15 more eaſily preſerved ſo, there always flies away ſome Part of it 
with the Phlegm in the Evaporation, let the Fire be never ſo mo- 
derate. But now I ſhall give you a Preparation of the volatile Salt 
of Ambar, that may be eaſily made, and may keep dry. 


The volatile Salt of Ambar. 


P UT two Pounds of Ambar powdered into a larg⸗ glaſs or earth- 
en Cucurbir, let it be filled but the fourth Part, fer this Cu- 
curbit in Sand, and after you have fitted a Head to it, and a ſmall 


Receiver, lute well the Iunctures, and light a little Fire under it for 


Our an Hour; then when the Cucurbit is grown hot, encreaſe the 
Fire by little and little to the third Degree; and there will diſtil 
ſirſt of all a Phlegm and Spirit, then the volatile Salt will riſe, ow 
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© Rick to the Head in little Cryſtals; afterwards there diſtils an Oil 
- firſt white and then red, but clear: When 1 ſee the Vapours riſe 
no longer, you muſt put out the Fire, and when the Veſſels are 
cold unlute them. Gather the volatile Salt with a Feather: and be. 
cauſe it will be but impure as yet, by reaſon of a little Oil that i; 
mixed with ir, you muſt put it into a Viol big enough that the 
Salt may fill only the. fourth Part of it, A the Viol in Sand, after 
you have ſtopt it only with Paper, and by means of a. little Fire, 
ou'll ſublime the pure Salt in fair Cryſtals to the Top of the Viol. 
When you perceive the Oil begin to riſe, you muſt then take your 
Viol off the Fire, and letting it cool, break it, to ſeparate: the Salt: 
keep it in a Viol well ſtopt, you'll have half an Ounce. 
O's "This Salt is a very good aperitive, and may be given from eight 
Grains to ſixteen in ſome opening Liquor, for the Jaundice, for 
Iſchuries, Ulcers in the Bladder, the Senrvy, Fits of the Mother, and upon all 
Occaſions where»there is any need of removing Obſtructions, and 
opening by way of Urine. 

The Spirit and Oil have the ſame Vertues as thoſe I have ſpoken 
of. If you would diſtil in a Rerort the Maſs which remains in 
the Cucurbit, until there comes away nothing more, you'll have 2 
black Oil, which might ſerve Women to ſmell to in Fits. 


REMARK © 


White Ambar yields more volatile Salts than any other. 

The Cucurbit muſt be ſure to be large enough, for otherwiſe it 
will break while the Vapours are a riſing. 

You will have 5 Ounces and a half of a clear Oil, and one Ounce 
and a half of Spirit, two Ounces and a half of a black Oil are drawn 
from the Maſs by the Retort, and that which remains weighs two 
Ounces ; it is a black rarified Matter which burns like Coals, by 
reaſon of the Fuliginoſities that fall upon it. 

Seeing it is hard to get Cucurbits large enough for ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Ambar, as I preſcribe, you may uſe thoſe of a middle Size, 
provided you proportion the Matter to them, and do not put in 
too much of ir at a Time; for all muſt be well heated and diſſolved. 
If the volatile Salt be reaſonably white, without any Mixture of 
Oil, there is no Occaſion to rectifie it, | ' | 

A clear Oil may be drawn from Ambar in the firſt Diſtillation by 
mixing the Ambar with an equal Weight of Sea-ſalt, and diſtilling 
it in a Retort the uſual Way; there will remain likewiſe ſome vo- 
latile Salt in the Neck of the Retort, which may be redtified by 
ſubliming it in a Viol, as I have ſaid, | 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Ambar Greaſe. 


T HE gray Anbar is a Maſs which is dry, hard, light, gray, 


and ſmelling, and is found in large pieces, floating upon 

the Waters in ſeveral Parts of the Ocean, viz: the Coaſts of 
Muſcovy, and the Rivers of the Indian Sea; it is alſo ſometimes found 
in the Coaſts of England, and in ſeveral other Places of Europe. This 
Matter takes its Origin from the Wax and Honey which the Bees 
make on the Top of high Rocks on the Sea - Shoar. Theſe, during 
the long Time they remain expoſed to the Sun, mix, confound, 
and bake themſelves, and are hardened in ſuch Manner that they 
cannot be known ; afterwards diſengaging themſelves by little and 
S little from the Rocks, the Winds blow them into the Sea, where 
perhaps they receive ſome Elaboration, to reduce it to Ambar- 
Greaſe. I ſhould enlarge upon this Origin, if I had not ſpoken of 
it in my univerſal Treatiſe cf ſimple Drugs. 

One muſt uſe ſuch Ambar-greaſe as is neat, dry, light, of an 
aſh Colour, of an agreeable Odour, and eaſily ſoftening by the 
Heat. 

It is a great Cordial Cephalick and Stomatick; it creates Chear- 
fulneſs, provokes Venery, and reſiſts the Malignity of Humours. 
The Dole is from one to four Grains. It is uſed in Perfumes. 


Eſſence of Ambar. greaſe. 


T HIS Operation is an Extract of the more oily Parts of An- 
: bar-greaſe, Musk, and Civet, in Spirit of Wine. 

Take two Drachms of good Ambar-greaſe, ſo much Sugar Candy, 
half a Drachm of Mart, and two Grains of Civet ; beat them ſmall 
together, and put the Mixture into a Viol: Pour upon it four 
Ounces of Spirit of Wine well Alcoholized, Stop the Viol cloſe, and 
ſet it in Digeſtion in Horſe-Dung four Days; then taking it out, 
ſeparate that which is clear, while it is warm, for it will congeal 
when cold. This Eſeuce works more ſtrongly than Ambar-gveaſe in 


Subſtance; the Doſe is from ſix to twelve Drops in ſome conve- 
ment Liquor. , 


REMARKS. 


Ambar-greaſe alone hath ſcarce any Smell at all, but when its Parts 
are put in Motion by Fermentation, Sulphurs do riſe from it, which 
tickle the Senſe of ſmelling with a great deal of Pleaſure ; the Ad- 
dition of Mui and Civet have a good Effect; as for the Sugar Candy, 
it ſerves only to ſeparate the reſt, that they may be the more eaſi- 
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Iy powdered and diſſolved: for this Tincture is only a Diſſolution 
of theſe ſulphureous Matters of Spirit of Wine. | 
The terreſtrious Part which remains at Bottom may be uſed in 
ſweet Powders. 
If one will draw the Tincture of Ambar-greaſe, there muſt be 
. put in a Viol what Quantity one pleaſes of groſs Powder, and 
our the Spirit of Wine upon it, about four Fingers high ; ſtop the 
| Veſſel exactly, and afterwards proceed to the Digeſtion ; and there 
will be a Tincture which will contain the moſt eſſential Parts of the 
Mixture; it muſt be poured off by Inclination, and ſtrained to be 
kept in a well ſtopt Bottle. It will have Vertues like thoſe of the 
Eſſence of Ambar-greaſe. | wy 2 
When the Tincture of Ambar-greaſe begins to be finiſhed, it will 
have a yellow, deep Colour, inclining to red; but when the ſame 
has reſted nine or ten Hours, eſpecially in Winter, it is partly con- 
gealed, which is white like Greaſe, all the Liquor has a ſweet 
Odour, and an agreeable Taſte, leſs ſubject to excite Vapours than 
thoſe of the Eſſence of Ambar - greaſe. 
There remains at the Bottom of the Viol a uſeleſs Matter like 
Honey, but in a ſmall Quantity; for the Ambar-greaſe is almoſt al. 
together diſſolved in the Spirit of Wine. 
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Of VEGETABLES: 
LL Plants, both great and. ſmall, come from 
Seed, in which they are ſhut up for ſome 
Time, as in a Matrix; until the ſaline Humi- 
dity of the Earth has penetrated and ſoften- 
ed the Skin ot outer Part of the Seed: It en- 
ters into the Pores of the young Plant, and 
ives it room to extend it ſelf, and then it is 
that we begin to ſee its Parts diſtin, which 
Bey fo | before were undiſcernable. Apple and Pear« 
Trees are alſo ſhut up within their Fruit, and the Trees, which 
bear Stone-Fruit are contained in the Kernel, as well as the ſmalleſt 
Plant in its Seed. Plants are chiefly nouriſhed by their Root, 
whoſe Pores are ſo diſpoſed as to receive the Sap of tlie Earth. 
This Sap is exalted by the Heat of the Sun, and is made to diſtri- 
bute it {elf into the Fihtes of the Plant, which are as Veins and Ar- 
teries to it: In them it is filtrated, rarified, and there it circulates, 
and giveth Nouriſhment to the vegetable Parts. The pureſt and 
moſt exalted Part of this Sap goes to the Flowers and Fruit; that 
vhich is leſs ſubtle notriſhes the Branches, Leaves, and Root: 
That which is moſt oily, forms the Gumms and Roſins; and the 
outer Bark and Moſſes ate produced by the groſſer and more ter- 
reſtrial part. | 4 85 
= Thoſe Plants, whaſe Sap is roſmons, oily, or gummy, common- 
ly do grow leſs than others; becauſe theſe fat Subſtances ſtop the. 
= Pores of the Plant, and hinder the Sap from diſtributing ir ſelf 
ſo readily for Nouriſhment. Therefore, in hot Countries, where 
the Suh cauſeth much of the unctuous Part of the Earth to enter 
into Plants, Trees are often ſuffocated with their Fatneſs, unleſs 
Wt they be carefully bleeded by an Incifion into the Bark at the Foot 
of the Tree, whence cometh rhe Turpentine. This Malady hap- 
bens often to the Pine Tree, and it was called by the Ancients 
Teaa, The Rofins diſſer from the Gum, in this, that they have more 
ii, do diſſolve more eaſily in Oil, and are more eaſily beaten or 
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Tho' the ſeveral Plants be nouriſhed by the ſame Sap, yet they 
have very different Qualities, becauſe the Diſpoſition of their Part; 
is nct the ſame, and conſequently: becaufe there happen different 
Fermentations and other Elaborations amongſt the inſenſible Part, 
This Diverſity of the Diſpoſition of the Pores and inſenſible Parts, 
is the Cauſe why ſome Plants require one Climate, and others ano. 
ther; why ſome require much Moiſture, and others little; ſome 
far Earth, and others a ſandy or ſtony Ground ; ſome grow better in 
the Sun, and others in the Shade. For this Cauſe alſo ſome thrive 
better when they are cultivated, and others are the worſe for it; 
ſeveral Plants are the better by the being ſcituated near one ano- 
ther, and others only when they are at a Diſtance. 

It is more than probable, that every Plant has ſome Vertue or 
other, to cure one or other Diſeaſe ; but as yet we know only the 
Uſe of ſome few: Nor do we know all the Vertues of any one, 
We are wholly ignorant of ſome, becauſe we have no Occaſion to 
make Experiment of them. The Life of one Man is too ſhort to 
try all. Men mind only what is moſt neceſſary, and love to follow 
the common Road of others: They uſe approved Remedies, be- 
cauſe there is leaſt Hazard in them : But it woyld contribute more 
to the Advancement of Phyſick, that the Vertue of Simples were 
more carefully ſtudied. X 

As commonly there is both more Oil and volatile Subſtance in 
the Compoſition of Yegetables, than in that of Minerals ; ſo the Sehr 
ration of theſe Principles in Vegetables is much more eaſie. 


ol 


CHAP. I. 
Of Jalap. 


ALAP is a gtayiſh Robot broup lit out of America, cut into 

Slices and dried. Its Plant is a kind of Solanum, or Night- Shade: 

It grows in the Province of Mechoacan, and in ſeveral other 
Places; the beſt is that which is moſt compact, and filled with 
Reſinous Veins. It purges watery Humors very well, and is there 
fore uſually given in the Dropſie and Gout : The Doſe is from tes 
Grains to a Drachm in Broth or White-wine. 


Roſine, or Magiſtery of Jalap. 


His Operation is a Solution of the oily or reſinous Part of 
Jalap, made in Spirit of Wine, and precipitated by common 

ater. | 
Put a Pound of good Jap grofſly powdered into a large Mr 
traſs; pour upon it Spirit of Wine Alcobolixed, until it be four = : 
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gers above the Matter: ſtop the Matraſs with another whoſe Neck 
enters into it, and luting the br 74 with a wer Bladder, digeſt 
it three Days in a Sand-Heat, the Spirit of Wine will receive a red 
Tin&ure : decant it, and then pour more upon the Falap ; proceed 
as before, and mixing your Diſſolution, filtrate chem through brown 
Paper. Put that which you have filtred into a glaſs Cucurbit, and 
diſtil in a vaporous Bath two Thirds of rhe Spirit of Wine, which 
may ſerve you another Time for the ſame Operation. Pour thar 
which remains at the Bottom of the Cucurbit into a large earthen 
Pan, filled with Water, and it will turn into a Milk, which you muſt 
leave a Day to ſettle, and then ſeparate the Water by Inclination, 
you'll find the Roſine at Bottom like unto Turpentine. Waſh ir 
ſeveral Times with Water, and dry it in the Sun, it will grow hard 
like common Reſne; powder it fine, and it will become white; keep 
it in a Viol, it purges Seroſities. It is given in Dropſies, and for 
all Obſtructions: The Doſe is from four to twelve Grains, mixt in 
Electuary, or elſe in Pills. 

The Roſines of Turbith, Scammony, and Benjamin, may be drawn af. 
ter the ſame Manner. | * 


REMARKS 


The Spirit of Wine, which is a Sulphur, is likewiſe a very conve- 
nient Menſtraum to extract Roſinesr, which are groſs Sulphurs: you 
muſt uſe enough Spirit to diffolve all the Rofines, and give it a 
W ſufficient Time to open all the Body of the Jalap, after which a 
good Part of the Spirit of Wine is drawn off, and may ſerve for 
the ſame Uſe again, provided you diſtil it with a very gentle Fire, 
for if you ler it be too ſtrong, it will carry along with it good part 
ef the Roſine. 
= A great deal of Water is poured upon it, to weaken the Spirit of 
Wine, which held the Roſine diſſolved; and then ir revives again, 
Wy and its Parts approaching one another, there is made a kind of 
Milk, which clears up, according as the Roſine precipitares. 
= If you have uſed ſixteen Ounces of Ja/av, you will draw an 
Wy Ounce and fix Drachms of Roſne well wathed and dried. 
= From fix Ounces of gocd Scammony, you draw five Ounces of Ro- 
ne by the like Preparation. | 
= Some do evaporate the Spirit of Wine, and without uſing any 
Precipitation, they find rhe Roſing in an Extract at the Bottom of the 

Veſſel, but then it becomes black like Pitch. | 
All the purgative Vertue of the Jalap conſiſts in the Roſine ; an 
- Akai Salt may be drawn from the Remainder, but in a very ſmall 

uantity, | 
Lou muſt obſerve to give the Reſne of Jalap always mixt with 

Womething elſe, that may ſeparate its Parts, for if it be taken alone, 

vill be apt to adhere to the inward Membrane of the Inteſtines, 
nd fo cauſe Ulcers by its acrimonious Quality. a 

Moreover, Apor hecarier ſhould obſerye to mix it in a little Yolk of 
n Egg, when they would diſſolve it in a Potion ; for it ſticks to the 
ortar like Turpentine, when it is 1 by any aqueous Li- 

2 quor. 
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e 
quor. It may be likewiſe incorporated with ſome EleQuary, and P 
then it eaſily diſſolves. | a | b 
Twelve Grains of this Roſine work the ſame Effect, as a Drachm i 
cf Jalap in Subſtance. | 7 
It is not yet ſufficiently known wherein the purgative Vertue of 
Mixts doth conſiſt : to give it a right Explication. It is eaſily con- 0; 
ceived that theſe Effects do follow the Fermentation that the Reme. 2 
dy hath cauſed, but no Body can find what it is that makes this hy 
Remedy be purgative rather than ſeveral others, which ſeem to th 
have as great a Diſpoſition as this to cauſe ſuch Fermentation; 
wherefore I ſhall not pretend to clear the Knowledge of this Phony 
menon. I ſhall only endeavour to give fome Reaſon for a very con- 
ſiderable Difficulty, which is to know how Hydragogues do work in | 
our Bodies, and why they rather purge Water than other Humour, x 
A general Reaſon that may be given of it is, that all Hydragigy 
Remeaies have more Acrimony than other Purgatives, and cone. 
quently they are better able to open the Lymphatick Veſſels. H. 
But it way be further ſaid, that theſe Remedies do ſo cut and it: W 
tenuate the Viſcoſities which are found in Bodies, that they make Pal 
them be like Water ; and there is no Difficulty in conceiving this me 
laſt Reaſon, when it is conſidered, that theſe 1 which do it! 
purge Water, are all of them Refinous or elſe Salts; for after the ſet 
1ame Manner as we ſee Sulphurs, or liquified Salts, diffolve ſulphu- ov. 
repus Bodies, ſo do Roſines, which are Sulphurs and Salts, diffohe Co 
Viſcfiies in the Body, which are compounded of a great deal of 1 
ulphur. 1 | 
But there is this Difference between the Effects of Salt and of Rr neſ 
ſines, that the Salt paſſing quick, and making but little Impreſſion, cul 
doth diſſolve only that which is found in what is called the fir fro! 
Region of the Body, wherefore it purges but mildly ; whereas the J 
Rofene, by reaſon of its viſcous, hooked Parts, remains a longer Time EXC, 
in the Body, and leiſurely cauſes a Fermentation, not only about the be 
Parts where it immediately works, but operates on the Brain, and Mi 
other remote Places, from whence it forces Phlegm to diſcharg: Y 
it ſelf into the Belly, and this is that which cauſes Roſinous Hy: nam 
dragogues to purge more chan Salts. 8 You 
* 4 1 5 N 1 
BE, | it is 
on 
C H A P. II. that 
29 ; ein 
Of Rhabarb. Nor 
| | ot 
' Bubarb is a purgative Root, brought from china. It takes i; * 
Name from Barbary, where it hath grown in abundance; ® rf; 
is likewiſe called Rheum. The beſt ſort is that which bein ale 
broke appears of a Nutmeg Colour within, which hath a pleaſant N 
Hower, but bates co the Taſte, When you chuſe it, take thenet l 
5 1 
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eſt and ſmalleſt Pieces, and the moſt weighty ; for the bigger 
Pieces are often corrupted within. It purges gently by Stogl, and 
bindeth ; it is good in a Flux, and proper to fortifie the Stomach ; 
it helps Digeſtion, ſtays Vomiting z it killeth Worms, and is good 
2gainſt the Jaundice. The Doſe is from half a Scrupleto a Drachm. 

Its Vertues are ſo many and ſo great, that if they were ſufficiently known, 
and Men could generally uſe it without that 8 s which too com- 
monly attends it, Mankind would have infinitely leſs need than they 
have, of the Art of Phyſick in moſt Caſes, and Men might perhaps preſerve 
thonſelues from moſt Diſeaſes without any other Help, h 


Extract of Rhubarb, 
T* IS Extract 4s a Separation of the purer Parts of Rhubari 


from the terreſtrious. 

Bruiſe ſix or eight Ounces of good Rhubarb, and ſteep it twelve 
Hours warm in a ſuificient Quantity of Succory Water, ſo as the 
Water may be four Fingers above the Rhubarb; let it juſt boil, and 
paſs the Liquor through a Cloth; infuſe the Remainder in fo much 
more Succory Water, as before, then ſtrain the Infuſion, and expreſs 
it ſtrongly: Mix your Impregnations, or Tinctures, and letthem 
ſettle; filtrate them, and evaporate the Liquor in a glaſs Veſſel, 
over a very gentle Fire, until there remains a Matter that hath the 
1 of thick Honey, this is called Extract of Rhubarb, keep 
it in a Pot. 

It gently purges, cleanſes, and ſtrengthens; is good againſt Looſe. 
W neſs, Ails of the Stomach, and procures Appetite ; but it is parti- 
cularly in Eſteem againſt Diſtempers of the Liver. The Dole is 
from ten Grains to two Scruples. 

The Extradts of all Vegetables are made after the ſame Manner, 
except the Reſinous, whereof I have ſpoken. Likewiſe Waters may 
be uſed for Menſtruums, that are appropriated to the Vertue of the 
mixt, whoſe Extract you intend to draw. | 

When you draw the Extract of Aromaticks, ſuch as Roſes and Ciu- 
ramon, the Liquor may be diſtilled rather than evaporated, whereby 
you gain a fragrant Water. 55 


REMARKS. 


Apo w_ the Name of Extract ought to be very general ia Phyſick, 
pt 15 confined only to one Sort of Preparation that is reduced to the 
onſiſtance of an Electuary; it is nothing elſe but a Puritication 
at is made to cleanſe a mixt from its more terreſtrious Parts, that 
eing more open and free, it may work with the greater Strength. 
Wo this Operation is good for mixts that are not Odoriferous, but 
Wot ſo for thoſe that are; for by Evaporation their beſt Part is loſt, 
Which conſiſts in a volatile. So that I would by no Means adviſe 
make the Extra of Aromatick;. Nature is a very good Artift to 
1 perform this Operation within our Bodies, when the Principles arg 
de to ſeparate, as in theſe Sorts of mixts, 
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There has been a great Conteſt among Chymiſts heretofore, in 
which of the Principles it is that the Purgative Vertue of men 
Medicines does conſiſt. Some have maintained it to be in the Salt, 


others in the Sulphur, and others again in the Mercury. But when 


every Party had very diligently ſeparated each their Principle, ang 
came. to try it, they found after all that none of them was Purga. 
tive; which hath perſwaded many of them to think, that this Pur. 
gative Principle was of ſo ſubtle, and penetrating, a Nature, that 
Glaſs it ſelf was not able to preſerve it from being loſt. 

For my Part I cannot grant any . ſuch indiſcernable Purgatiye, 


and I rather am apt to believe, that the Purgative Vertue of a mixt 


conſiſts in nothing elſe. but ſuch a different Mixture of Principles, 
as is requiſite to produce certain Fermentations in our Bodies. 50 
that when once we ſeparate the Sulphur, Mercury, or Salt, the 
Poſition of Parts, or Proportion of Principles being changed, there 
remains no longer any Purgative Effect, becauſe the Principles be- 
ing ſepatated can no more produce that Fermentation which they 
did while they were mixed, and united together ſome kind of Way, 
that Art is ignorant how to imitate. 

Perhaps ſome, who think themſelves good Criticks, will ay this 
Chapter contradicts the former; for I there maintained that the 
Roſine of Jalap, which is a Sulphur, doth contain all the Purgative 
Vertue of Jalap ; but though I did call the Roſine of Jalap a Sul. 
phur, I did not mean it was a pure Sulphur, it is a Subſtance out 
of which all the five Principles may be ſtill drawn ; but by Reaſon 
it doth contain great Store of Sulphur, this Name may be given to 
it, as it often is to others of the like Nature. 

And thus Salt may be ſaid to be Purgative too; but it doth not 
follow from thence that the Salt alone muſt be thought to contain 
all the Purgative Vertye of mixt Bodies; ſeemg many Plants, ſuch 
as Guaiatum, Box, Carduus, and Wormwoed, do contain as much, ot 

| . Salt than Senna and Rhubarb, and yet nevertheleſs do not puig 
at all. 
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a Of Guaiacum: 


HE Guatacum, called in Latin, Guajacum, and Lignum San*th 

is a hard Wood, compact, heavy, marbled of various Colouts 
| brown, blackiſh, ſomewhat red, without Odour, and ef! 
biting Taſte. T his Wood is covered with a groſs, gummy Rim 
eaſie to be ſeparated. It is drawn from a large Tree, whoſe Brin 
ches are almoſt round, It produces Fruits as big as ſmall Cheſtnut 
yound, ſolid, and containing another {mall Fruit of Orange-Colout 


This Tree grows in the Inaiet; by Inciſion it yields a fine, * 5 
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reddiſh, ſhining, and fryable Gum, which becomes fragrant when 
put upon the Fire, and is of a tart and ſowr Taſte. | 
The Guaiacum is likewiſe cultivated in Europe, for I have ſeen a 
very good Tree of that Sort in Languedoc; but there it does not 
ield Gum, as in the Indies, and its Wood has not ſo many Vertues. 
Lo. diſcourſed more at large of this in my univerſal Treatiſe of 
ſimple Drugs. _ _ 
]he Wood of Guaiacum, its Bark and Gum, are diaphoretick, 
drying, aperitive, -proper for Rheumatiſms, the Small-Pox, and the - 
Hip-Gout. The Wood of the grated Guaiacum is uſed in ſudorifick 
Decodctions, and the Doſe of the pulverized Guaiacum, is from cight 
Grains to two Scruples ; one may likewiſe infuſe about a Drachm 
of it in — 1 of White-wine, and the Infuſion may be given 
in one Doſe, | | 


Diſtillation of Guaiacum. 


HIS Operation is a Separation of the liquid Parts of Guaia- 
cum, from its terreſtrious Matter. 

Take the ſhavings of Gualacum, fill a large Retort wich them 
three quarters full, place it in a Reverberatory Furnace, and joyn 
to it a great capacious Receiver. Begin the Diſtillation with a. 
Fire of the firſt Degree, to warm the Retort gently, and to diſti} 
the Water, which is called Phlegm ; continue it in this Condition 
until there come no more Drops, which is a Sign that all the Phlegm 
is diſtilled, Throw away that which you find in the Receiver, and 
fitting it again to the Neck of the Retort, lute well the Junctures. 
You muſt afterwards encreaſe the Fire by Degrees, and the Spirits 
and Oil will come forth in white Clouds; continue the Fire until 
there comes no more ; let the Veſſels cool and unlute them, pour 
that which is in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with brown Pa- 
per, ſet upon a Bottle, or ſome other Veſſel, the Spirit will paſs 
through, and leave the black, thick, and very fetid-O1l in the Tun- 
nel; pour it into a Viol, and keep it for Uſe; it is an excellent 
Remedy far Rottenneſs of Bones, for the Tooth-ach, and to cleanſe 
old Ulcers. It may he rectiſied as I ſaid of the Oil of Ambar, and 
may be uſed inwardly in the Epilepſie, Palſie, and to drive forth 

the after- birth: The Doſe is from two Drops to ſix. 

The Spirit of Guaiacum may be rectiſied by diſtilling it by an 
Alembick, for to ſeparate a little Impurity that might — paſſed 
with it; it works by Perſpiration and by Urine : The Doſe is from 
half a Drachm to'a Drachm and a half. It is likewiſe uſed mixt 
with the Water of Honey, to cleanſe inveterate Ulcers. 

You'll find in the Retort the Coals of Guaiacum, which you may 
turn into Aſhes by putting Fire to;them, which they will ſooner 
take than other Coals: Calcine theſe Aſhes ſome Hours in a Pot- 
_ Furnace, then make a Lixivinm of them with Water, which 

eing filtred, evaporate it in a glaſs ot earthen Veſſel in Sand; there 
Will remain the Salt of —— Ee you may make white wi : 
4 f Taz? 
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ealcining it in a Crucible in a ſtrong Fire, This Salt is aperitive. 
and ſudorifick ; it may ſerve, as all other Alkalies, to draw the Tin. 
Qure of Vegetables : The Doſe is from ten Grains to half a Drachm 
in ſome eonvenient Liquor. Te! N 

The Earth called Caput Mortuum is good for nothing. 

After this Manner the ſive Subſtances of all Vegetables may be 
drawn; but becauſe the Fire dotk give them a loathſome Empy- 
reumatical Smell, other Ways have been invented to draw the Oil 


of Aromaticks: I ſhall deſeribe them in the Sequel. 
RE MARK K s, 

During the Diſtillation of Spirits, you muſt not make the Fire 
too ſtrong, for they coming forth with a great deal of Violence, 
would elſe be apt to break either the Retort, or the Receiver. 

Though the Graiacum that is uſed to be a very dry Body, yet 
Abundance of Liquor is drawn from it; for if you put into the 
Retort four Pounds of this Wcod, at ſixteen Ounces to the Pound, 
you'll draw nine and thirty Ounces of Spirit and Phlegm, and five 
Ounces and a half of Oil; there will remain in the Retort nine- 
teen Qunces of Coals, from which you may draw half an Ounce 
or ſix Drachms of an Alkali Salt. ee ö 

The Spirit of Guaiacum is watery, like other Spirits drawn from 

Wood Dy Diſtillation, as this is: It is barely an effential Sax 
rarify'd by the Fire, and puſhed with the Phlegm intothe Recipient: 
This Spirit ſmells like roaſted Meat, but yet is not much diſagree- 
able; its Taſte is ſomewhat ſour and tart, which proceeds from the 
eſſential Salt, and which give to it its Vertues. | 

The Spirit of the Guaiacum blackens like Ink, when a little 
Vitriol is diſſolved in it. The ſame ferments not with the Spirit of 
Fitriol, nor the other Acids, nor yet ſenſibly with the Alkaline Li- 
quors ; but it ferments a little with the dry'd Alkaline Salts, and 
with Crabs Eyes powdered ; it doth not hinder the Diſſolution of 
the Corroſive Sublimate, it renders the Tin&ure of Turnſole red. 
— theſe Experiments evince, that an Acidity predominates in this 

6 | | ks 
The Gum of Gaalacum may likewiſe be diſtilled with a Retort, 
and much Oil, but little of Spirit will be drawn. This Oil will 
have the ſame Qualities as that of the Wocd, but the Spirit will 
have a little more Sharpneſs or Acrimony than the common; It is 
eſteemed proper for Diſtempers of the Eyes, when redctified, and a 
Drathm of it is mixed in four Ounces of Water, and this is called 
Aqua Ophthalmica Bateana. | | 8 
Ihe Oil of Guaiacum is tart, becauſe of the Salts it has carried 
away ; tis likewiſe the Heayineſs or Weight of the Salts, which 
precipitates the ſame to the Bottom of the Water; the Oil of Box- 
Tree; and moſt of the other Oils drawn after this Manner, likewiſe 

recipitate themſelves. Theſe Sorts of-'Oils are proper for the 

coth-ach, becauſe they ſtop the Nerve by their ropey Parts, hin- 
dering the Air from entring'there: Furthermore, by the Means 
of the acerb valts gontained in them they deterge away that rute 
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which cleaved to the Gum, and cauſed the Pain ; but by Reafon of 
their Stench, they are not put into the Mouth without much Re- 
luctancy. a 

If — mixes in 2 Glaſs Bottle, pretty large, the Oil of Guaiacum, 
with the Spirit of Nitre, both being pure and cleared of rhe Phlegm 
as much as poſhble, there will be in the Mixture a great Fermenta- 
tion, which will caſt out thick Fumes; and then the Matter will 
ſwell and much elevate it ſelf, and will even produce Fire, and 
ſpread all over: This remarkable and curious Effect happens not 
only to the Oil of Guaiacum, but alſo almoſt to all other Oils drawn 
from Vegetables, well cleared of their Phlegm, and mixed wich the 
Spirit of Nitre. Sir Iſaac Newton, an Engliſh Gentleman, well known 
and much eſteemed by the Learned, has long ago deſcribed theſe 
Sorts of Experiments, in the laſt Edition of his Book of Colours 
in Latin, 

Some who deſign to render the Oil of Guaiacum more penetrating 
and deterſive thai it is wont to be, mix in the Retort an Ounce of 
ordinary dry Tobacco with each Pound of Guaiacum ; but the 
Oil drawn from thence feems to me too ſharp 10 be apply'd in the 
Mouth; I judge it excellent for the Rottenneſs of the — for 
drying up old Ulcers, and for reſiſting the Gangreeg. 

The fixt Salt is an Alkali that works much like others of that kind, 
nevertheleſs it is very probable that the fixt Salts of Vegetables, let 
them be never ſo much calcined, do always retain ſome particular 
Vertue of the Plant they were drawn from. | 

If one would take the Pains to calcine the Earth that remains, he 
would obtain a Salt, though but very little of it. 
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CH AB; 
Of Paper, 


HE Papyrus of the Ancients, which gave the Name te our 
PAPER, was a Tree growing in &gypt nzar the River Niles. 
= The Bark of this Tree was pans; and Men did write up- 
on 1t; but our Paper is made of old Rags ar Clouts, which are beat- 
en exceeding fine in Paper-Mills, and then pur into the Preſs in 
order to make Paper with them. | 
This Paper has ſome Uſe in Phyſick ; Pieces of it are lighted in 
a Room, and Hyſterical Women are made to receive the Fume of 
it; they are commonly relieved with this diſagreeable Smell, as by 
many others of the like Nature. | 3 
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'Olt and Spirit of Paper. 


T OLD white Paper into little Pellets, and fill a great earthen 
4  Retort, or glaſs one luted, with them, place your Retort in; 
Reverberatory Furnace. Fit to it a large capacious Receiver, lute 
well the JunQures, give it a very little Fire for two Hours only 
to heat the Retort; increaſe it with two or three Coals, and conti. 
nue it ſo for two or three Hours, then quicken it to the third De. 
gree. The Receiver will be filled with white Clouds, pur out the 
Fire: when no more will come forth, the Operation will be ended 
in ſeven or eight Hours, When the Veſlels are cold, unlute them, 
pour what you find in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with a 
Coffin of brown Paper, the Spirit will paſs through the Filter, and 
a thick, black, and ill-ſcented Oil will remain within it; keep the 
Oil for Uſe ina Viol. 

It is a very good Remedy in Deafneſs, ſome Drops of it are put 
into the Ear with a little Cotton from Time to Time, it quiets the 
Noiſe of the Far; it is alſo good for Tetters and for the Itch, 
the Parts being anointed with it; it eures the Tooth-ach, much 
like the Oil of Gualacum; it is good likewiſe to repreſs hyſterical 
Vapours, Womea 10 affected are to ſmellto it. 

You muſt rectiſſe the Spirit, by diſtilling it in Sand. It is an 
ap*eritive, and may be given where there is Occafion for a diuretick; 
The Doſe is from fix Drops to twenty in ſome proper Liquor. 


REMARK Ss. 


The Vitriol and other Drogues which are in Ink might alter the 
Vertue of the Oil and Spirit of Paper; wherefore it is better to uſe 
clean, than written Paper. The Receiver muſt be large, in order 
to give Room to the Vapours to circulate in, for they come forth 
with that Force, that they would break the Veſſel if they had not 
Room enough to play in; you muſt manage the Fire with Prudence, 
for if you make it too great the firſt Hours, the Spirits will break 
the Retort. 

If ycu have uſed in this Operation four and twenty Ounces of 
Paper, you will draw two Ounces and two Drachms of Oil, and 
thirreen Ounces and a half of Spirit, there will remain in the Re- 
tort {even Ounces and a half of Coals. .. 

The Oil doth nor paſs with the Spirit through the Coffin in the 
Tunnel, becauſe it is too thick; its black Colour, and its ill Smell, 
do come from the Fire: It may be rectified and rendred clearer 
by mixing it with Aſhes to make a Paſte of it, and having pur this 
Paſte into a Retort, diſtil it in Sand by a gentle Fire, but it will 
ſtill retain its Colour and bad Smell. | 

It is good for Deafneſs, becauſe that Diſeaſe is often cauſed by a 
thiek or phlegmatick Humour, which dries and hardens in the Ear 
ſo as to ſtop the Auditory Nerve. Now this Oil diffolves and rari- 
ſies this Humour, and diſpoſes it the better to come out. And this 
is 
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is the Reaſon that it diſſipates the Noiſes in the Ears, for they were 
Cauſed by Winds, which this Humour had ſhut in. * — 

The Spirit is very acid in Compariſon with other Spitits of Ve- 
getables, becauſe it comes from an eſſential Salt which has been 
put into a very conſiderable Motion. Again, it is probable, that 
by the many different Forms, which the Flax and Canvas have re- 
ceived, in order to make Cloth, and afterwards Paper, and by the 
Fermemtations which they may have received, their fixed Salt may 
be volatilized, and become of the Nature of that which is called 
eſſential, Now in the Diſtillation all this Salt has been diſſolved 
into a Liquor by the Phlegm, and turned into that which is called 
Spirit; that which confirms me in this Sentiment is, that there can 
be hardly any ſixed Salt at all drawn from the Coal which remains 
in the Retort, wherefore the Coal is thrown away as uſelefs ; it takes 
Fire exceeding eaſily, by Reaſon of a light Soor chat is fallen upon 
it, and which gave it the black Colour. b 


— _ 
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HAF. v. 
Of Cinnamon. 


HE Origin of Cannel or Cinnamon was a Myſtery amongſt 
the Ancients; The Merchants who ſold it did alſo vent many 
Fables about it, either through Ignorance, or becauſe they 
would conceal from others the Places from whence they brought 
this Drug, which they fold at great Prices. It has been a long 
Time doubted, whether Cannel, or our preſent Cinnamon, was that 
of the Ancients; partly becauſe of the Tales of Herodotus, and part- 
ly becauſe Cinnamon was heretofore ſo rare, that it was only found 
with Emperors and Kings. But ſince the Hollander and Portugueſe 
have diſcovered, by their Navigations, the Places where this and 
many other Spiceries grow, theſe Drugs have been much more 
common than they were before. And no Body doubts now, but 
that our Cimamen is the ſame with the Ancients. 

It is called in Latin Ci, that is, as much as from China, 
becauſe the Merchants who traded with China ſold this Bark: The 
Ancients believed that it grew in that Countrey, but they were 
very much deceived for it only grows good in the Eaſt- Indlet, in 
the famous and fertile Iſland of Zeylan, or Ceylan: There is ſome 
alſo which comes from Java or Malabar; but it is not near ſo good 
as the other. 

Cinnamon is the ſecond Bark of a Tree as large as the Olive, whoſe 
ranches are very ſtreight, and in great Abundance. Its Leaves 
are like thoſe of a Lemon Tree, but much greener: The Flowers 
are white and very odoriferons: The Fruit round and black, of 
the Bigneſsof a Nut. There is drawn frem this by Expreſſion 
an 


o 
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an oily | which thickens and condenſes like the Oil of Ny: 
meg : hen it is heated, it hath the Flavour and Taſte of the 
Oil of cin. The Chingaloys, or Inhabitants of the Iſle, uſe it 
for fortifying the Stomach » They draw alfo from the Roor by 
Inciſion, a Liquor which ſmells of Camphire. The Wood of the 
Tree, when the Bark is taken off, has very little of either Taſte or 
Smell; but in the Space of Three Years it recovers a new Bark, 
which is as good as the firſt. When Cinnamon Bark is firſt taken 
from the Tree, it hath not ſo great an Odour as when it is dried; 
for in the drying there happens an inward Fermentation, which 
exalts the eſſential Parts. | 

To dry Cinnamon, it is cut into long Slices, and expoſed to the 
Sun, by which Means it rolls it ſelf into that Form that we ſee it 
in: But if the Heat of the Sun be very great, it blackens, and loſes 
much of its volatile Part: On the contrary, it becomes gray, 
when it is long a drying in wet Weather. Todry it as it ought 
to be, a moderate Heat is uſed. The beſt Cinnamon is that which 
is moſt odoriferons, piquant to the Taſte, and of a red Colour. 

Some have imagined that the Tree from whence we have the 
Caſſia Lignea was the ſame with the Cinnamon Tree, and that theſe 
two Barks differ only in this, That the Caſſia Lignes is taken from 
the Trunk, and the other from the Branches. The ground of this 
Conceit was, that the Caſſia Lignea is of the ſame Form and Colour 
with Cinnamon, but only thicker and Jeſs ſpirituous, as the Bark of 
the Trunk differs from that of the Branches, whoſe Principles are 
more exalted: But there is no ſuch Thing; for Caſia Lignea rx 
Cinnamon come from different Trees, tho' indeed they do reſemble 
one another very much, and do grow near one another. 
The Caſſia Lignea differs from Cinnamon, in that it is not ſo biting 
to the Taſte, {nells not ſo ſtrong, and becomes mucilaginous in 
the Mouth when it is chewed, which Cinnamon doth not. 

Both Cipnamn and Caſſia Lignes are good to fortiſie the Stomach, 
to help Perſpiration of groſs Humours, to ſtrengthen and rejoice 
the Heart, and in Hyſterical Caſes. 


Oil, or Eſſence of Cinnamon, and its Æthereal Water, 


RUISE four Pounds of good Cinnamon, and infuſe it in fix 
Quarts of hot Water, leave it in Digeſtion in an earthen Vel- 

ſel well ſtopt two Days: Pour the Infuſion into a large Copper 
Limbeck, and fitting a Reeciver to it, and luting cloſe the Jun- 
ctures with 2 wet Bladder, diſtil with a pretty good Fire three or 
four Pints of the Liquor, then unlute the Limbeck, and pour into 
it by Inclination the diſtilled Water, you'll find at Bottom a little 
Oil, which you muſt pour into a Viol, and ſtop it cloſe. Diſtil the 
Liquor as before, then N the Water into the Limbeck, take 
the Oil you find at Bottom of the Receiver, and mix it with the 
ſirſt: Kepeat this Cohobation until there riſes no more Oil; then 


take away the Fire, and diſtil the Water that remaing in the * 
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the ſame Way I ſhall ſhew hereafter to rectifie $p7rie of Wine, you'll 
have an excellent ſpirituous Cinnamon Water. 

The Oil of Cinnamon is an admirable Corroborative; it ſtrength» 
ens the Stomach, and aſſiſts Nature in her Evacuations. It is given 
to make Women have an eaſie Delivery, and to bring their Terms; 
it likewiſe increaſes Seed; a Drop of it is commonly mixed in a 
Itle Sugar-Candy, to make the Zleo-ſarcharum, which is eaſily diſ- 
ſolved in Cordial or hyſterical Waters, | 

The — — of Cinnamon hath the ſame Vertues, but 
two or three Drachms are required for a Doſe. I have deſcribed 
another Cinnamon-Water in my univerſal Diſpenſatory. | 

After this Manner almoſt all the Oils of odoriferous Vegetables 
may be drawn; ſuch, as thoſe of Box,, Roſes, Roſemary, Lavender, 
Juniper, Cloves, and Anis-ſeed, which do either ſwim above the 
Water, or fall to the Bottom, according as they are more or leſs 
loaded with Salts. | 2 ; 

Some Authors add to the Infuſion of Cinnamon, eight Ounces of 
Salt-peter, or three Ounces of the Spit of Salt, to ferve for a Vehicle 
to the Water, that it may the better penetrate the Cinnamon, and 
more Oil may be drawn thence: But it has ſeemed to me, that 
theſe Acids alter the Oil a little by fixing its moſt volatile Parts; 
And that what has been drawn after this Manner doth not vield ſo 
much Smell as the other. | | 


REMARKS 


The Cinnamon muſt not be infuſed in the Water too long, for it 
is ſufficient that the ſame has remained therein nine or ten Hours, 
merely to diſpoſe its oily Parts to looſen themſelves; too long Di- 
geſtion ſerves only to render the Oil more diſpoſed to rarify in 
Spirit, and in Conſequence to diminiſh in Quantity. | 
You muſt make the Fire ſtrong egough, for if there be not a ſufſi · 

cient Heat, the Oil will not riſe. | 
The Cohobation ſerves to open the Body the moge, that the Oil 
may compleat its Separation. | i 

Cinnamon yields leſs Oil than other Woods, or Barks, and it is very 
difficult to draw ſix Drachms of it aut of four Pounds, let it be 
never ſo good. The Reafon is, becauſe much of its Oil goes away 
with the Spirits. For the ſpirituous Water of Cinnamon is nothing 
but a rarified Oil, whoſe Parts are ſeparated in the Water by Fer- 
mentation, ſo as they become imperceptible: They do make what 
is called a volatile Spirit, which eaſily mixes with all Sorts of Li- 
quors, as doth the Elco-ſaccharum ; for the Elee-ſaccharum is properly 
an ou whoſe Parts being ſeparated in the Sugar, do ealily mix 
in Waters. | 


Tiacture of Cinnamon. 
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Take what Quantity of bruiſed Cinnamon you pleaſe, put it into 
a Matraſs, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine one Finger above it; 
ſtop you Matraſs cloſe, and fer it in Digeſtion in Horſe-Dung four 
or five Days, the Spirit of Wine will be impregnated with the Tin 
fare of Cinnamon, and become red; ſeparate it from the Cinnamon, 
and after it is filtrated, keep this Tincture in a Viol well ſtopt; it is 
an admirable Cardiack, it fortifies the Stomach, and rejoices all 
the vital Parts: It may be uſed like Chmamon Water, in a little 
ſmaller Doſe. | 
g 7 this Manner the Tincture of all odoriferous Vegetables may 
e drawn, 


Z 
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CHAP. VE 
Of the Bark of Peru. 


HE Peruvian Bark, called Quinquina, or, Rina Kina, is a Bark 
f that has been brought into theſe Parts, ſome Years ſince, 
from Peru; it retains the Name of the Tree from which it is 
taken; the Spaniards do call it Palo de Calenturat, or the Wood 2. 
gainſt Fevers. There are two kinds of this Tree, the one is culti- 
vated, and the other grows wild, the cultivated is much better than 
the other; you muſt chuſe it of a compact Subſtance, bitter to the 
Taſte, and of a reddiſh Colour. 
It is the moſt certain Remedy that ever yet was known, to hin- 
der the Fits of Agues. The manner of uſing it for a great while 
paſt has been to give the Patient the Powder from half a Drachm 
to two Drachms, with a little White- wine, at the coming of the Fit. 
But this Method has been quite changed in our Days, for at preſent 
we do infuſe an Ounce of the Powder in two — of Wine, 
eight and forty Hours, in a Balneum; the Infuſion is then ſtrained, 
and the Patient is made to drink eve Day three or four little 
Glaſſes of it, at ſome Diſtance from the Paroxyſm. The Uſe of this 
Remedy is continued a Fortnight ar leaſt. 

Scme do frequently add to the Infuſion of this Bark, the leſſer 
Centaury, Wormwood, Chervil, Juniper-berries, the Bark of the 
Alder-Tree, Saſſafras, Salt of Tartar, aud divers other Ingredients, 
thought to be Febrifuges, But the Baſis of all is the Bark of Pern, 
the reſt of the Ingredients do no great good. Some do likewiſe 
mix with it a little Opi/»m, but that ought not to be done without 
a great deal of Precaution. : 

You muſt obſerve to purge your Patient well before you give 
him the Bark, becauſe this Remedy ſhuts up the Humours for ſome 
Time, and when they come to ferment a-new, they do ſometimes 
cauſe more dangerous Maladies than he had before, ſuch as Aima, 


Dropſies, Rheumatiſms, Dyſenteries, Suppreſſion of the . | 
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Women, and many other which have too too often ſueceeded Cures 
by this Bark. For which reaſon many diſeaſed Perſons have again 
wiſhed for their Ague, that were cured by this Remedy. | 
The Bark is likewiſe very ill for thoſe who have any Abſceſs in 
their Body, for it fixes and hardens the Humour for ſome Time, 
which afterwards ferments and cauſes a Gangrene in the Part. You 
muſt forbear the Uſe of Milk, and Aliments of that Nature, when 
you take this Remedy, by reaſon of their cheeſie Part, which would 
lie heavy upon the Stomach, and be apt to corrupt in the Veſſels. 
Some uſe Water inſtead of Wine for the Infuſion of Ruinguina, 
and then the ſame muſt be boiled a long Time, for the better open- 
ing its Subſtance ; but I have obſerved, that Wine has better fuc- 
ceeded, becauſe it draws more eaſily the gummy febrifuge Subſtance 
of this Bark ; beſides, it ſerves as a Vehicle to make the ſame pe- 
netrate as it ought into all Parts of the Body. Nevertheleſs it fre- 
quently happens, that there is a Neceſſity of uſing the Infuſicn or 
Decoction of Quinquina made in Water, becauſe the Patient cannot 
endure the Wine, without Pain. This laſt TinQure is weak, and 
one may give it the Name of Febrifuge Barley Mater; it acts leſs effe- 
Qually than the TinQure ; however, it is ble of giving Relief, 
provided a Glaſs of it be taken every fourth Hour for the Space of 
eighteen or twenty Days. | 

It muſt be obſetved, that tho' the Wine diſſolves the gummy 
Subſtance of Qu7aquina, yet it doth not change the Colour after the 
Operation, and the Infafion remains clear after it has been ſtra in- 
ed; but if Water be uſed for the Infuſion and Decoction of Quin- 
duns, the Liquor will become muddy and whitiſh, remaining in 
this milky Colour, tho' never ſo well ſtrained. The Reaſon of theſe 
different Tinctures is, becauſe the Wine having exactly diſſolved 
the Gum of the Quinquina, has been diffuſed and extended in im- 
wee Parts. But that the Water, which is a very weak Diſ- 
olvent, not having been able quite to attenuate or rarifie this Gum 
or gummy Matter, has condenſed there in the Matters which ſwim 
in the Liquor, and have made the ſame milky, which always comes 
to paſs when any greaſie Subſtance is diſſolved in a watery Liquor. 

Thoſe who have an Averfion for Potions may take this Bark, 
either in a Bolus or in Pills, for which Cauſe it muſt be powdered 
and incorporated with a ſuffitient Quantity of the Syrup of Worm- 
wood. The Doſe is from half a Drachm to three Drachms. 

I uſe to give a great Doſe of this Bark in the Beginning of an 
Ague, and the following Days a ſmall Doſe Morning and Evening 
ſome good Time before Meat. The great Doſe commonly carries off 
the Fit, and the other ſmall ones hinder the Return of it for fifteen 
Pays; for it happens very often that they return then, if neceſſary 
Precautions be not uſed. I continue this Remedy for eight Days, 
two Times a Day; and afterwards for other eight Days, only once 
a Day. Thus the Bark. is taken for fixteen Days. But ro aſſure 
ones Health well, and to prevent the Return of the Ague, the Pa- 
tient may be made to take a Drachm of the Powder of this Bark 

| a 4 
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in White wine, or in a Bolus, every other twelve Days together fj 
Month... os 
It is probable that the Bark does check the Humour of the Fe. 
ver, much after the Manner as an Alkali does ſtop the Motion of an 
acid Salt, that is to ſay, it unites with it, and makes together x 
kind of Cosgulum; this Humour does commonly remain quiet 2 
Fortnight, and the Perſon cured does find himſelf a little ſwelled 
and heavy, eſpecially if he were not purged, before he took it. Af- 
terwards the Ague returns, becauſe the feveriſh Humour having 
been agitated by the Spirits, or elſe being joined with other Hu- 
mors of the ſame Nature, which having been p ppariog in the Body 
during the Fortnights reſpite, it gets quit from the Bark, and fer- 
| ments as it did before. 5 
| But ſometimes, and that eſpecially when the Body of one in an 
Ague has been well cleanſed, if you ſhould perſiſt in continuing the 


Uſe of the Bark, you will ſo fix the Humour that you will diſpoſe 7 
it. to precipitate, and be evacuated either by Stool of Urine, or by poi 
| _ Inſenſible Perſpiration, and the Ague returns no more, for the the 
& © pirits in our Body do by their Motion puſh outwards, as much Ve 
| as they are able, whatſoever moleſts the Oeconomy of the Parts. Ho 
The Bark commonly operates inſenſibly, but yet there be ſome to 
of that Conſtitution as to be purged with it in the Beginning, eſpe- jute 
eially when they take it in a Potion. This Effect does a little 2 7 
| retard its principal Quality, and by this Means the Fever is not 1 
| ſo ſoon ſtayed; but however, the Lofs is not, great: on the con. 
4 trary, the Fever is more certainly cured by the Evacuation of theſe the 
'' , ſuperfluous Humours. Nor do I diſprove the Practice of ſome Phy: fed 
4 ſicians, on theſe Occaſions, who mix the ſirſt Doſes, which they give Wir 
to their Patients, with ſome purgative Medicine: but to pur: 57 
ſhortly after the Fever has been ſtayed by the Bark, is to run the the 
Hazard of bringing it back; for purging rarifies the fixed Humour, WW 7;..; 
R and ſets them in Motion. ia „ „ nuf 
| As to Clyſters of the Bark, they may be good for Children, and i 
0 even for older Perſons, who cannot take it at the Mouth, becauſe BN - 
B of their Diſpoſition ro vomit, or for ſome other Accidents ; but the r 
þ ſmalleſt Quantity of this Febrifuge, taken any way at the Mouth, conv 
| produces better Effe&s than any large Quantity in Clyſters, beczuſe 2s ve 
6 then it diſtributes it ſelf through all the Body; whereas in Clylter choc 
i it goes no further than the Inteſtines, E fert 
| It is neceſſary to eat ſolid Victuals, and to drink Wine when on: Wil Menſt 
f takes the Bark, in order to abſorb and ſweeten a ſharp and pene of a 
| trating Salt, which this Remedy contains, which operates upon the Wl „. 
Membranes of the Stomach, and irritates the ſame, if there be no- the \ 
thing in the Way to ſtop it. But. cho' vulgarly this Method is ab- E in it 
ſolutely neceſſary, it happens very oſten that at the firſt uſing of it n kin 
| the Patient nr be oblzged to keep to the Diet of Broth, in ol- take | 
| der to avoid a continual Feves, when one is abont caring an anter- X 
mitting Fever. ONT (Kit 2 
+ I cannot approve the Practice of thoſe who give the Bark by wal 
of Precantion, to Perfons who are nos taken ill: For J have — 5 
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ſome become Hypochondriack and Melancholly by the long uſo 
of this Medicine without any Neceſſity; ſo that they brought up- 
on themſelves a more dangerous Diſeaſe, than that which they de- 
ſigned to have prevented. I have alſo obſerved, that the Bark does 
hinder the Growth of Children, if they have uſed it long. 

The Bark is ſometimes uſed in continued Fevers, to lay hyſterical 


theſe Occaſions, it is neither ſo quick nor ſo certain as in inter- 
mitting Fevers. | 


Tincture of the Peruvian Bark. 


HIS Operation is an Extraction of the more oily; and ſepara? 
ble Parts of the Bark by Spirit of Wine. | | 
Put into a Bolt-head four Ounces of good Peruvian Bark groſly 
powdered, pour upon it Spirit of Wine four Fingers height above 
the Matter, fit to it another Matraſs in order to make a double 
Veſſel, lute well the Jun&ures, and place your Veſſel to digeſt in 
Horſe-dung, or in a vaporous Bath, four Days: Stir it from Time 
to Time, the Spirit of Wine will load it ſelf with a red Colour, un- 
Jute the Veſſels, filtrate the Tincture through brown Paper, and keep 
it in a Viol well ſtopt. | 
It is a Febrifuge to be given in Agues, three or four times a Day, 
at a Diſtance from the Fir, and to be continued for a Fortnight ; 
the Doſe is from ten Drops to a Drachm in ſome proper Liquor, 
— as Centaury Water, or Juniper, or Wormw Water or 
ine. | 
lf you put new Spirit of Wine to the Matter which remains in 
the Matraſs, and ſet it in Digeſtica as before, you will draw more 
care; but it will not be ſo ſtrong as the other, wherefore you 
nuſt give it in a little larger Doſe. 


REMARKS 


This TinFure works like the Infuſion I now ſpoke of; it is a more 
convenient Preparation than the other in this, that it can keep as long 
as you will, whereas the other does ſowr in a little Time. Again, 
thoſe who do not love Wine will like it better; but I ſhould pre- 
ter the Infuſion before the TinFure, becauſe Wine is a more proper 
Menſtruum wherewith to draw the ſaline and ſulphureous Subſtance 
of a mixt, than Spirit of Wine. by 3 

You may ſteep a few Coriander Seeds, or a little Cinnamon in 
the Wine or Water, and after it is ſtrained off diſſolve ſome Sugar 
in it, and in this you may mix the Tincture of the Bark, and ſo make 
[RX Febrifugnis Reſſoli, which Infants may be eaſily made to 

of, 
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Vapours, and for many other Diſeaſes; but if it give any Relief on 
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TIS e de 

Extract of Peruvian Bark. m 

| a 

HIS Operation is a Separation of the more ſubſtantial Pim ch 

Put to infuſe warm four and twenty Hours eight Ounces of b.. a1 
ruvlan Bark in a ſufficient Quantity of diſtilled Water of Nuts; af. 

terwards boil the Infuſion gently and ſtrain it, make a ſtrong Ex. — 


preſſion of the Reſidence, put it to infuſe in new Water of Nutz 
boil and ſtrain it as before, mix together what you have ſtrained, 
and let them fettle ; decant the clear Liquor, and evaporate it in: 
glaſs or carthen Veſſel, ſet in a Sand-heat, unto the Conſtſtence of 
thick Honey. | ot 

It is a Febrifuge that his the ame Virtues as the former, the 
— — is from twelve Grains to half a Drachm, in Pills, or diſſolved 

ine. | | 


REMARKS. 


The Wine and Spirit of Wine are very proper to draw forth 
the Tintture of the Bark, but they are by no means good to make 
the Extract with, becauſe in the Evaporation the Spirit carries away 
| with it the more ſubtile Parts of the Mixt, The Water of Nuts is 

much more convenient, for beſides that it loſes leſs of the volatile 

N Subſtance, it is a little Febrifugous it ſelf. Inſtead of this Water 

"it you might uſe thoſe of 7uniper-berries, the leſſer N 
fi 


wood-Water. 151 
The Extract is convenient for thoſe who cannot endure the Tat fat. 
4 of Remedies, for it may be given.in Pills wrapped up in a Wafrr, Thu 
it without partaking of 14 Taſte. But I ſhould prefer the Infuſion, WWC1oy 
f or the Bark in Subſtance, before this Preparation, beeauſe it is in- WMC1oy 
i flible to avoid the Evaporation of the more ſubtile Parts in the Ti 
[| Ebullition of it, uſe what Precaution you will to preſerve them. 5s, th 
1 You may draw the fx: Salt from the Reſidence that remains, l Ithoſe 
j ter you have drawn the Extract, or the Tincture. You muſt dry it, Won th 
it and burn and calcine the Aſhes in a Crucible, then ſteep them in W 
ll hot Water ten or twelve Hours, boil them an Hour, and then fi p in 
= trate this Lix/vium, and evaporate the Water in an earthen Pan fe c 
ll}. glaſs Veſſel in Sand, there will remain a Salt at Bottom, which you W 
4 muſt keep in a Bottle well ſtopt. This Salt is an Alkali, as are he 8 
i other fixed Salts drawn from Plants, it is aperitive, it may be g. nto | 
| ven for a quartan Ague ; the Doſe is from ten Grains to a Scrupl ot C 
if in ſome proper Liquor. | Clo 
il You muſt not think that this Salt retains all the Virtues of ti! Ma the 
ll Bar, they are rather all deſtroyed in the Burning. ; 
i Nor may we think to . the febrifugous Virtue of this 250 
1 by diſtilling it dry in a Retort; for, on the contrary, this would 
| dlsſtroy it, by breaking the natural Harmony and Union of '8W 
Barts, and you would get only a ſtinking Spirit, and a burnt Oi / 


Which would be of no great Uſe, But if by way of Curiolity, 1 


+ 
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deſire to anatomize the Bark, by ſeparating the five Principles, you 
muſt diſtil it in a Retort, proceeding after that Manner that we 
have preſcribed for the Guaiacum ; out of two and thirty Ounces of 
the Bork, you may draw eleven Ounces of the Spirit and Phlegm, 
two Ounces and a half of black ſtinking Oil, and two Drachms of 
a fixt alkali Salt. ; 


. - 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Cloves. 


F LOVES are the Fruit of a Tree as large as the Bay-Tree, 


which grows without Culture in the Molucca Iſles: It pro- 
| duces a large Quantity of Branches, with Leaves reſembling 
thoſe of a willow Tree, but ſomewhat larger, participating a little 
of the Odour and Taſte of the Cloves. Its Flowers appear in abun- 
dance, firſt white, and afterward green; and very odoriferous, and 
at laſt they become red by the Heat of the Sun. When the Clove 
appears, which is as it were the Beginning of a Fruit, it has the 
Figure of a Nail, and for this Reafon it is called the Nail of Cloves ; 
and is always at the End of a Branch of the Tree. | 
The Tree is ſhaken when the Fruit is in its 8 to the 
End the ſame may drop down ; but frequently ſome of them ſtick 
faſt to the Branches, which grow by little and little as big as a. 
Thumb, containing in them a black aromatic Gum; theſe great 
Cloves are called in Latin Autophilli, and in French the Mothers of 
Cloves ; they are extreamly rare. 5 = 
- There is no Plant grows under the Clove Tree, the Cauſe no doubt 
Ws, the Multitude of its Branches, which produce the fame Effect as 
Whoſe of the Walnut Tree; of which I ſhall fpeak in the Remarks up- 
on the Water of Nuts. | | 
When the Cloves fall upon the Ground, they take root, and ſpring 
p in ſmall Shrubs, which in eight Years time arrive at their per- 
tt Growth, and they laſt about a hundred Years. 
When the Cloves are gathered from the Tree, they are dried in 
the Sun, which blackens them: Some ſay, that they would moulder 
nto Powder, through the great Heat of the Country, if there was 
Pot Care taken to moiſten them with Sea-water. 
Cloves comfort the Heart and Stomach, and held in the Mouth 
the Morning, they preſerve from the Contagion of ill Air. 


Oil of Cloves per Deſcenſum. 


AKE ſeveral large drinking Glaſſes, cover them with a Linen- 
Eloth, and tie it round each of them, leaving a Cavity in 
A2 2 each 


* 
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each Cloth to put the powdered Cloves into; ſet a ſmall earthen 8 
Cup upon each Glaſs of theſe Cloves, let it ſtop ſo fitly that ir may 01 
ſuffer no Air to enter between its Brim and that of the Glaſs: Fill To 
theſe Cups with hot Aſhes, to warm the Cloves, and diſtil down to the 
the Bottom of the Glaſs firſt a little Phlegm and Spirit, and after Uſe 
that a clear and white Oil; continue the Fire until there falls no tho 
more, ſeparate the Oil in a Tunnel lined with a Corner of brown | l 
Paper, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. . oc < 
Sonde Drops of it are with Cotton put into aking Teeth ; it is like. go 
wiſe good in malignant Fevers and the Plague: The Doſe is two Mix 
or thiee Drops in Balm-water, or ſome appropriate Liquor. Yoy the 
muſt mix it with a little Sugar-candy, or a little Volk of an Egg, and 
pn you drop it into Water; otherwiſe it will not diſſolve in the will 
ater, he 
The Spirit of Cloves is Cordial, and reſiſts Poiſon ; but is not ſo i 4 
ſtrong as the Oil. The Doſe is from 6 to 20 Drops in any proper at al 
Liquor. | | what 
REMARK S. cauſe 
T haye given you this Preparation to ſerve upon an Emergence ; Arip 
when you want in haſte the Oi of Cloves, you muſt only uſe hot MMCloy 
Aſhes to warm the Cloves, if you deſire to have a white Oil; forif If 
you give a greater Heat, the Oil turns red, and lofes a good Part Cloy 
of it. You muſt alſo take care to lift up the Cup from Time to 
Time, to ſtir about the Powder of Cloves. The Oil of Cloves may be 
likewiſe drawn, if you pleaſe, like that of Cinnamon. muy 
Almoſt all the O7 of Cloves does precipitate to the Bottom of the 
Glaſs by reaſon of the great Quantity of Salt which it contains. 
If you uſe a Pound of Cloves, to diſtil per deſcenſum, according to 
the Deſcription I have given, you'll draw an Ounce and two 
Drachms of white Oil, and an Ounce of Spirit ; there will remain 
thirteen Ounces and two Drachms of Matcer, from whence might 
ſtill be drawn a little red Oil. 
The Or of Cloves has a very ſtrong and agreeable Smell, and its 
aſte is more harſh than that of Pepper, becauſe it contains more 
Salt. The Salt is acid; for if one pours ſome Drops of Oil of Clive Whil 
upon the Tin&ure of Turnſel, the Colour becomes red; the ſame eo M. 
Oil being mixed in the Diſſolution of corroſive Sublimate, there Fs ten 
happens no Alteration. prope 
1 he O7/ of Cloves becomes red, ſome Days after it is made, but Th 
loſes nothing of its Vertue. arm 
The Spirit of Cloves is red, and has the Smell of Cloves; itz Sor 
Taſte is conſiderably acid and agreeable ; the ſame is properly ing 
Part of the eſſential Salt of Cloves rarified and puſhed by the Fir: ind v 
with the Phlegm; the bther Portion of the ſame Salt is embaralled more 


in the Oil, and this cauſes its Aſperity and Force. 

It is likely that the O, of Cloves works in eaſing the Tooth. ach 
much after rhe ſame Manner as I ſaid the Oil of Guaiacum did, 
But this Oil having an agreeable Smell with it, there is no Dili: 


culty in admitting the Application of this, as there was in the oy 
0 
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Some do diſſolve Opium in Oi of Clover, and do uſe this Diſſolu- 
tion for the Tooth-ach; they do put one Drop of it into the aking 
Tooth, and this allays the Pain in a very little Time, by Reaſon of 
the Opium: but there is one Thing to be apprehended from this 
Uſe of Opiates, and that is Deafneſs, ſome have thereby become deaf, 
thou gh indeed that rarely happens. 
| It one puts into a drinking Glaſs, or any other ſmall Glaſs, Oil 
of Cloves, and then throw upon it twice or thrice the Quantity of 
good Spirit of Nitre, there will be a very ſtrong Ebullition in the 
Mixture, which will laſt a Jong Time with great Heat, and even to 
the inflaming of it ſelf; rhe boiling of the Liquor will continue, 
and will diſperſe in the Air Abundance of Yapours, whoſe Odour 
will not be diſagreeable: At length the Matter will condenſe in 
the Form of Gum at the Bottom of the Glaſs. | f 

It is obſerved, that the Oil of Cloves made in France doth not 
at all ſucceed in this Operation, and that jt is far better to uſe 
what is imported from America, and is fold by the Druggiſts, be- 
cauſe the Oil of Cloves prepared in our temperate Climates contains 
too much Acid, whereas that which is made in America, has been 
ſtript of that Acid by the great Heat of the Countrey where the 
Cloves grow. 

If one adds a little Gun-powder in the Mixture of the Oil cf 
Cloves and the Spirit of Nitre, it will take Fire, 


Of Nutmegs. 


| U:mcg is the Fruit of a Tree as big as a Pear Tree, which 
grows in the Iſle Bands in the Miſi- Indiet. It is called Na- 
ciſta, Nux Moſchata, Myriſtica, Unguentaria, and Aromatites. 
While it is green, it 1s clothed wirh two Barks, but when it comes 
Wo Maturity, the uppermoſt chaps, and lets the ſecond appear, which 
Ws tender and very fragrant. This laſt Bark is called Mace, and im- 
properly the Flower of Nutmegs. | 
The beſt Nutmeg is that which js moſt weighty ; it is mixed in 
arminative and Hyſterical Remedies. 
Sometimes a Sort of Nutmegs, called Male-Nutmeg, is found at the 
Piruggiſts, which differs from the common Sort, in that it is longer 
End weaker; and this is a wild Nutmeg, of which I haye treated 
ore at large in my Treatiſe of Drugs. | 
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$7 warm the Narmeg/7 When you ſhall find Nen touching the 


them into a Preſs between a Couple of warm Plates, ſet the Pan 


- draw out all the Oil ; then keep it in a Pot well Or * you ſhall 


Oil of Nutmeg. 


AK E ſixteen Ounces of good Nutmegs, beat them in a Mor. 

tar, until they are almoſt in a Paſte, and * them upon 
Boulter; cover them with a Piece of ſtrong Cloth, and an earthen 
Pan over that; put your Cloth over a Kettle half filled with Water, 
and ſet the Kettle upon the Fire, that the Vapour of the Water may 


an, that it is ſo hot you cannot endure your Hand upon it, yuy 
muſt take off the Boulter, and putting the Matter into a Linen 
Cloth, take irs four Corners, aad tye them-quickly together; put 


underneath, and there will come forth an Oil which congeals as it 
grows cold: Expreſs the Matter as ſtrongly as you are able, to 


have three Qunces and two Drachms of it. This Oil is very ſto. 
machick, being applied outwardly, or elſe given inwardly. The 
Doſe is from four Grains to ten in Broth, or ſome more convenient 
Liquor. It is commonly mixed with Oil of Maſtich, to chafe the 
Regicn of the Stomach. And this Way the Oils of Aniſeed, Fennel 
Dill, Carway and Mace, may be drawn. 


REMARKS. 17 

The Nutwegs muſt be well beaten, or elſe they will yield littk ape 
Oil; this Way of warming them is called the Balneum Vaporis. col 
The ordinary Method is to heat the Nurmegs in a Kettle, and then be 
expreſs them ſtrongly ; but becauſe the warming them that W Arc 
carries off a great deal of its volatile Parts, the Oil never prove; faf 
1o good, nor ſo clear, as when made with the Circumſtances Tha of 
mentioned; for thus the Matter heats inſenſibly by the Vapour d St. 


the Water, and alters not its Vertue in the leaſt ; and if any Water 
doth mix with the Nutmegs, it is eaſily ſeparated from the Oil 
They who deſire to have it very fragrant, may ſet it over a Velk 
of Wine inſtead of Water, | 
If you draw the Oil from ſixteen Ounces of Aniſeed, the WI! 
have deſcribed, you may obtain from ſix Drachms to nine Drachns 
and a half of it, according to the Goodneſs of the Aniſeed yl 


uſe ; this Oil will be of a green Colour. des 

The Oils of Almonds, Wall-nuts, Cold Seeds, Hazle-nuts, Po W. 

Py, and Behen, muſt be only beaten, and ſo put into the Preſs, with * 

out heating, becauſe they do yield their Oils very eaſily; and be ha 

cauſe theſe Oils are often taken inwardly, it is better to draw then it 

without the Help of Fire, to avoid the Empyreumatical Impreſſi Ce 
it would otherwiſę take.” 

y gr 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Jumper-Berries. 


— 6ꝛ;.— —kĩ 


ſmall; the great one is a Tree which grows in hot Coun- 

treys, of which I have given the Deſcription in my uni- 

verſal Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs. I ſhall only treat here of the ſmall 
Juniper Tree, called by Gaſpar Bauhin, Juniperus vulgaris fruticoſs ; 
and by John Bauhin, Juniperus vulgaris baccis parvis purpureis; It is a 
Shrub, whoſe Trunk is ſmall, and covered with a hard Rind ; its 
Wood is hard, of an agreeable Odour when put upon the Fire; 
it produces a great Number of Sprigs, with ſmall, pointed, prickly, 
and green Leaves ; its Flowers bear no Fruit. The Fruits are groſs 
Berries, like thoſe of Ivy, round, green in the Beginning, and be- 
coming red or black in Proportion as they grow, containing a ſmall 
reddiſh Pulp, which is viſcous, gummy, and Aromatic, of a ſweer 
and ſharp Taſte ; and Seeds of a long and angular Form: Theſe 
Berries grow abundantly between the Leaves, The ſmall Juniper 
Shrub grows in the Fields and Woods in all Countreys, and contains 
much of Oil and ſharp Salt. 
The Juniper-Berries are cephalick, pervous, ſtomachick, cordial, . 
aperitive, hyſterick, and reſolutive, proper againſt bad Air, for 
correcting a ſtrong Breath and inveterate Coughs; the ſame muſt 
be uſed when freſh and newly dry'd, groſs, plump, of a ſtrong and 
aromatic Smell; three or four may be chewed in the Morning 
faſting: The ConfeQioners cover the ſame with Sugar, and make 
of it a Species of dry Conſerve, which is called the Sugar-Plums of 
St. Roch, becauſe they are eſteemed proper for the Plague. 


. HERE are two Species of Juniper, one great and the other 


Tincture of Juni per- Berries. 


1 HIS Operation is a Spirit of Wine impregnated, or charged 
with the moſt eſſential Subſtance of Funiper-Berries. 

Take what Quantity you pleaſe of ripe and _—_—_— ſ of Juni- 
der- Berries, bruiſe them well, and put them. in 4 Glaſs Bottle, of 
which at leaſt one half is to be empty; pour upon it the Spirit of 
Wine, about five or ſix Fingers high ; mix it all well together, and 
having exactly ſtopt the Bottle, place it hot in Digeſtion, and leave 
it there four or five Days, or till the Menſtruum has taken a red-brown 
Colour. Strain this Tincture, and keep it in a Viol well topt. 

It is nervous, fortifying, and proper for the Palſie, cold Humours, 
growing Wens, Lethargy, Apoplexy, and bad Air, and ir is uſed 
— 4 or outwardly; The Doſe is from twenty Drops to two 


rachms 
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REMARKS. 


The Funiper-Berries being of a Pm Subſtance, require ſuch a 
Menſtruum as Spirit of Wine, which is proper to diſſolve the Gums 
and to draw from it that oily and balſamick Spbſtance it contains; 
ſome inſtead of the Spirit of Wine, uſe for this Operation only 
Brandy, but then the Tin&ure is leſs ſtrong and efficacious. 

The Digeſtion may be made in a hot Dunghil, or a bathing Veſ. 
ſel, and the Glaſs Bottle muſt be ſtirred from Time to Time, in 
order to draw out the Subſtance of the Juniper. | 

hen the remaining thick Subſtance is ſtill impregnated with 
the Spirit of Wine, it may be put in Diſtillation in Balneum Mariæ, 
and a Junipen Water will be drawn thence, which has the Quality of 
the TinQure. 


Extract of Juniper. 


E 6 HIS Operation conſiſts in a Separation of the pureſt and 
the moſt diſſoluble Subſtances of the Juniper-Berries, from their 
earthy and groſſer Parts. 

Take three or four Pounds of Juniper-Berries that are ripe and 
very plump, pound them well, and let them infuſe during twelve 
Hours, in nine or ten Pounds of common Water ; let them after. 
wards boil ſoftly about an Hour and half; ſtrain the DecoQion 
through a Piece of Linen, and ſqueeze it hard; let the remaining 
thick Subſtance boil in freſh Water, and ſtrain the Decoction as 
before; mix it with the former, and let them reſt; let them paſs 
through a ſtraining Bag, and let the Liquor evaporate in an earthen 
Pan upon a ſmall Fire, to the Conſiſtence of an Extract; thus you 
will have the Extract of Juniper, and being kept in a Pot it will become 
black, of an agreeable Odour, and a ſweet Taſte like Sugar. 

It is Cordial, ſtomachick, proper for reſiſting noxious Air, for 
driving away by Tranſpiration bad Humours, for malignant Fevers, 
the Plague, for fortifying the Brain and Nerves, for exciting Urine, 
for inveterate 2 and for the Colick: The Doſe is from 
half a Drachm to three Drachms. Some mix Sugar in it to make 
it more agreeable, but its Vertue is thereby diminiſhed. 

The Extract of Juniper is called in Latin, Theriaca Germanorum, be- 
cauſe the Germans ule it as Treacle. y 


REMARKS 


The Subſtance of the Junipcr-Berries being gummy, the moſt con- 
venient diſſolvent for drawing this Extract is, in all Appearance, 
the Spirit of Wine or Brandy, becauſe theſe ſulphureous Liquors 
are moſt proper for diſſolving the Gums: This would be certainly 
true, if in this Operation one would only draw a Tin&ure of theſe 
Berries, withour any Evaporation, and in ſuch Caſe it is ſufficient 
ro draw the Tinctufe of Juniper-Berries, of which I have given 3 
Veſeription; but the Intention here is to reduce the Preparation p 
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1 Conſiſtence of Extract, which cannot be dene but by letting rhe 
Liquor evaporate; or, if we make Uſe of ſpirituous Menſtraxmgppon 
this Occaſion, they would take away and diſſipate during their Eva- 
poration very much of the ſpirituous and eſſential Part of Juniper, 
which Water does not; and the Extract being deprived of it, would 
not have its due Quality: The Liquor may be evaporated at a 
ſmall Fire, in order to preſerve as much as poſſible the volatile 
Parts of the Juniper; but notwithſtanding all poſſible Precaurivn, 
it is impoſſible to prevent the diſſipating cf much of it; which 
Conſideration has often obliged me to prefer the Uſe of groſs Grains 
of Juniper being chawed, before that of the Extract, 


Diſtillation of Juniper. Berries. 
48 8 Operation is an Extraction of the moſt eſſential Parts of 


Funiper-Berrics. 

Take ripe Juniper- Berries new gathered, the grofſeſt and plumpeſt, 
abour five or ſix Pounds, bruiſe them well in a Mortar, and pur 
them into a great Copper Cucurbir, tinned within; pour upon the 
ſame much River Water, till it furpaſſes the Matter about two 
Foot; cover the Helm of the Cucurbit, and having adapted to it a 
Glaſs Bottle, lure the Joints with a wetted Bladder; put the Veſſel 
in Diſtillation by a very great Fire, ſo that the Drops may follow 
one another immediately; continue this Procedure til] the Bottle 
is filled up to the Neck; afterwards remove it immediately, and 
put another in its Room, which muſt be filled in the ſame Manner, 
and then withdrawn: In the Neck of the Bottle an eſſential Oil 
will elevate it ſelf, which you muſt gather with ſome Cotton, ſe- 
parating the fame from the Water; this muſt be kept in a Bottle 
well ſtopt. Open the Cucurbir, and pour diſtilled Water upon the 
remaining thick Subſtance, in order to be diſtilled afreſh ; a lirrle 
more eſſential Oil will elevate ir ſelf, which being gathered and 
mixed with the other, empty the Cucurbit of the thick Subſtance 
or Dregs, and in its Room put in as much of orher Juniper-Berries 
mar as before ; pour upon it diſtilled Water, and as much 

ver Water as is needful; put all again in Diſtillation as before, 
and you will draw a new Eſſenee; ccntinue the ſame Proceeding 
till you have enough of it: This eſſential Oil will be of a yellow- 

iſh brown Colour, cf a Juniper Scent, and of a ſweet Taſte, ſome- 
what tart and bitter. : | 

le is inciſive, attenuant, aperitive, and proper for nephritick 

ans, the Stone, for forcifying the Brain, for che Lethargy, Apoplexy, 
and hyſterick Maladies: The Doſe is from four Drops ro twenty in 
Juniper Water, it is alſo outwardly uſed for cold Tumours, Pallic, 
the Hip-Gour, and Weakneſs of the Nerves. 

The diſtilled Water, after the eſſential Oil is ſeparated from the 


urface of it, will be ſp'ritu2us and fragrant ; it muſt be kept in a 
Potrls well ſtopt. a an . 
5 Ic 
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It is cephalick, ſtomachick, ſudorifick, and aperitive: The Doſg 
is from one Ounce to five. © 2 | 
Gather all the Sediments, or remaining thick Matter of Juniper, 
which have been diſtilled, mix them with what Quantity you 
leaſe of Juniper Wood, and having reduced them to Aſhes by the 
ire, calcine the Aſhes, and make a Lee after the ordinary Manner; 
Jet this Lee be well ſtrained and evaporated, and there will remain 
a fixed Salt of Juniper, which is attenuating, aperitive, reſolutive, 
Proper for the Stone and the Gravel: The Doſe is from twelve 
Grains to two Scruples, | 75 ; 


REMARKS 


The principal Aim in this Operation is to draw the eſſential Oil 
from the Juniper-Berrics, ſo they muſt not be ſuffered to digeſt, be. 
cauſe that would too much attenuate their Parts, and convert one 
Portion of the Oil into Spirit. 

It will be convenient that the Diſtillation be made by a very 
ſtrong Fire, to the End the Oil may rife with the Water ; for when 
this Diſtillation is too gentle, the Water has not Motion enough to 
elevate the eſſential Salt. | | | 

The diſtilled Water which remains in the Glaſs Bottle, after the 
Oil is ſeparated from it, has ſtill rerained an eſſential Portion of the 
Juniper · Berries, which has been attenuated and reduced into Spirit; 
but it may be rendred yet more ſpirituous, if one lets infuſe and 


Sa Wt. ad © s wa 


ferment therein ripe and freſh Funiper-Berries, well bruiſed in a ſuf: f 

cient Quantity, to give it a Taſte: This muſt be left in Digeſtion 

hot eight Days together, in a Veſſel well ſtopt, and afterwards the 
whole muſt be diſtilled in a Vapour Bath, for by this Means there 4 
will be made a truly ſpirituous Water of Juniper, the Vertue of t 
which will ſurpaſs that of the former; The Doſe is from half an J 
Ounce to two Ounces. | d 
One may likewiſe draw an Extra from what remains in the it 
Alembick, after the Diſtillation of the ſpirituous Salt ; bur it will it 
not have much Vertue, becauſe it is deprived of the moſt eſſentiil i 
Parts of the Juniper. | 0 
The Vertue of the Juniper Water may be augmented by diflolve e 
ing therein the fixed Salt of Juniper, as I mentioned before. v 
The Juniper Berries may likewiſe be diſtilled by the Retort with- [7 
out Addition, in the ſame Manner as the Gnaiacum is diſtilled, and by is 
4 gradualFire there is drawn a pungent Spirit, and a black and ſtink- a 

ing Oil. This Spirit being rectified, is aperitive and diaphorctick, 
and the Doſe is from one Drachm to three. The black Oil is good "5 
for the Tooth-ach, for cleanſing old Ulcers, for the Vapours of p 
' Women, and the Palſie. It may be uſed inwardly and outwardly; 21 
The Dole is from two Drops to eight. f 4 
One may diſtil after the fame Manner the Wood of Juniper, which : 
will render the ſame Subſtances, having the like Vertues. D 
| | th 
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cn 
Of Acorns, 


( N Acorn, as every Body knows, is the Fruit of the Oak, 
There be two kinds of them, the terreſtrial and the marine. 
The terreſtrial is uſed in Medicine, but the other is not 
uch in Uſe. Both of them are joined to the Branch of the Tree 
y a ſmall Bark, in which one of the Ends of the Acorn is ſet; u 
on which Account, and becauſe alſo of its Figure, -it is called the 
Acors Diſh or Cup. 

Both the Acorn and its Husk are uſed in many aſtringent Medi- 
cines. It is good for the windy Colick, for the Gripes of Women 
in Child-bed, and for the Dyſentery. When it is leparated from 
the Bark, it is beat into Powder. The Doſe is from one Scruple to 

ur, in ſome Liquor proper for the Diſeaſe for which it is given. 

t is alſo uſed in ſome ſtrengthning Plaſters. 


The Oil of Acorns. 


5 * HIS Operation is the Oil of Nuts 1 with the moſt 
oily and moſt eſſential Subſtance of the Acorn. 

Take three and twenty, or four and twenty Pounds of the beſt 
Acorns, dry them in the Sun, and ſtrip them of their Husks, beat 
them into a fine Powder, and put what Quantity you pleaſe into a 
Marble Mortar, and ſprinkle them with the Oil of Nuts, newly 
drawn by Expreſſion: Stir it about with a wooden Peſtle, until 
it be turned into a.Paſte like that of pilled Almonds: Then beat 
it with the Peſtle for an Hour, and pur it into an earthen Por, ſtop 
it carefully, and ſet it a digeſting a fortnight in a Balneum Mariæ, 
or in hot Dung, frequently ſtirring it about with an Ivory or Wood- 
en Spatule. Afterwards heat it in the ſame Pot, by a Fire ſome- 
what greater than what is uſed to the Balneum Marie, or Balneum Va- 
Poris, and then ſqueeze it through a ſtrong Linen Cloth whilſt it 
is hot, or preſs it between two hot Plates, and there will drop out 
a yellow Oil. 

Mix with this Oil a ſufficient Quantity of the Powder of Acorns, 
to make a Paſte of it, and ſer it a digeſting a Fortnight, and then 
preſs out the Oil, as before. Repeat the Infuſion, the Digeſtion 
and Expreſſions twice more, and then you ſhall have the Oil of 
Acorns, which is to be kept in a Bottle. | 

It is good for ſpitting Blood, for Dyſenteries and Colick. The 
ſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce. They uſe alſo to anoint 
the Parts of the Body with it, to make the Skin fair and ſtrong. 
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The Acorns are dried co take away the phlegmatick Humidity, WM a Re 
_ would hinder their Oil from mixing with the Oil of Nur, the 


e Husks are thrown away, that only. the moſt oily Subſtance pour 
| may be uſed. It is beat into Powder, that it may diſſolve ſooner You 
into Oil, and that the Oil of Nuts may better mix with it. Bott 
| | The Oil of Acorns cannot be drawn by Expreſſion alone, becauſe and | 
| there is in them ſo much terreſtrial Matter, which does quite abſorb Apo! 
| it. Indeed, if the Acorns be diſtilled in a Retort, like Guaiacum, the E. 
| Oil may be drawn out; bur it would be then black and ſtinking, the 
as all Oils are which are drawn this Way, nor could it ſerve to the the 
Uſes for which commonly the Oil of Acorns is employed. mail 
There is alſo another Method of drawing the Oil of Acorns, which Rem 
is by the Help of a Copper Cucurbir and a Tin Refrigeratory, mixing wor! 
| the Powder'of Acorns with much Water, and diſtilling it as we dg to 2 
ii the Oil of Cinnamon: But then after many Diſtillations you only D 
nn get ſome Drops of the Oil, becauſe this Oil not being odoriferous, with 
and conſequently deprived of its volatile Parts, is with much Diff. alka 
culty exalted. Moreover it is to be ſuſpeQed, that the great Quan- conc 
tity of Water which is uſed, will deprive it of its principal Vertue, 1 
which conſiſts in ſome eſſential Salts. to a 
It ſeems therefore to me more deſirable to have an Oil impreg- T 
nated as much as is. poſſible with the Vertue of Acorns, rather than Sage 
to be curious for one without Addition, which cannot anſwer the Mar 

Ends for which it is deſired. Moreover, the Oil of Nuts which I 

make Uſe of, has much of the Vertue of the Oil of Acorns. 

To draw the Oil of Nuts, take of the largeſt Hazle. Nuts, break B 
them, skin and pill their Kernels, and bruiſe them ina Marble Mor- Ho! 
rar until they become a Paſte, and then preſs them berween two of 1 
Wooden Dithes or Plates well warmed, and ſo the Oil will drop out. mon 


This Oil is good for Pains of the Breaſt. The Doſe is from two 
Grains to an Ounce. It is uſed outwardly for ſmoothing, ſoftning, 
and ſtrengthening the Skin. 
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Diſtillation of an odoriferous Plant, ſuch as Balm, its 
Extract, and fixt Salt. 
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is in its Vigour; beat it well in a Mortar, and put it into 2 

large earthen Pot, make a ſtrong Decoction of other Balm, 

and pour of it into the Pot enough to ſweat it ſufficiently; cover 
che Pot, and leave it two Days in Digeſtion; then put the Matter 
| ) into 


5 AKE a good Quantity of Balm newly gathered, when it 
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into a large Copper Veſica, and cover it with its · Refrigeratory, or 
Head, tinn'd on the Inſide: Set it in a Furnace, and fitting to it 
z Receiver, Jute the JunQures with a wet Bladder ; make a Fire of 
the ſecond Degree under it, and diſtil about half the Water you 
poured upon the Balm, then let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them: 
You'll find in the Receiver a very good Balm-water, put it into a 
Bottle, and expoſe it to the Sun five or fix Days open, then ſtop it, 
and keep it for Uſe. It is uſed in Hyſterical Maladies, in the Palſie, 
Apoplexy; and malignant Fevers, it is given from two to ſix Ounces. 

Expreſs through a Linen Cloth ſtrongly that which remains in 
the Body, and Jet the Expreſſion ſettle ; filter it, and evaporate 
the Water with a gentle Heat in an earthen Veſſel, until there re- 
mains an Extract in the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. Tis a good 
Remedy for ſuch Diſeaſes as proceed from corrupt Humours, it 
works by Perſpiration, or by Urine: The Doſe is from a Scruple 
to a Drachm, diſſolved in its proper Water. 

Dry the Reſidence that remains after Expreſſion, and burn it 
with good Store of other Balm likewiſe dried, you may obtain an 
alkali Salt from the Aſhes by a Lizivium, the ſame way I ſpoke of 
concerning the Salt of Guaiacum. 

This Salt is aperitive, and ſudorifick, the Doſe is from ten Grains 
to a Scruple in Balm- water. | 

The Water, Extra&, and Salt of all odoriferous Plants, ſuch as 


Sore Marjoram , Time, Mint, Hyſep, We. may be drawn after the ſame 
anner. 


REM ARK S. 


Balm is called in Latin Apiaſtrum, Meliſſa, and M. liſſephyllum, that is, 
Honey: leaf, becauſe the Bees love this Plant, and draw Honey out 
of it. It has alſo the Name of Citrago, becauſe it ſmells like a Le- 
mon. There be many kinds of it, which are differently named, ac- 
cording to the Places where they grow; but we uſe what is com- 
mon in Fance. It is a Plant about two Foot high, whoſe Leaves 
are like to thoſe of Calamint, green, a little velveted, jagged or 
tocthed, like a Saw, abour the Edges, and odoriferous ; its Flowers 
are ſmall, white, or pale; and its Root is woody and fibrous; it 

8 groweth in Gardens. It is Cordial, Stomachick, Cephalick, and 
Hyſterick. | ( 

Perhaps ſome will think it ſtrange that I add Water for the Di- 
ſtillation of Balm, but thoſe who uſe to work on this ſort of Herbs 
do know well enough, that being dry' Subſtances of themſelves, 

| there is no good diſtilling them without firſt wetting them; and 
beſides, the Water that is added doth only ſerve to imbibe the vo- 
latile Parts, as the Fermentation operates; and when the Matter 
is heated, the more ſpirituous Part, as being the lighter, riſes firſt, 
and favours much leſs of the Empeyreume, than if the Herb were 
diſtilled without firſt wetting ir. The Liquor left in the Cu- 
curbit is not at all, or very little Odoriferous: It ſerves only to 
binder the Herbs from burning, and to make the Extract. a 
| I 
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of each an Ounce; Cinnamon and Cloves, of e 
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If you diftil an Odoriferous Plant or Flower, which is moif 
enough of its own Nature, ſo that you may extract the Juice of it 
eaſily, there will be then no need of adding Water, but the Juice 
of the Plant or Flower it ſelf, will ſerve to wet that which te. 
mains in the Cucurbit. 0 

You 2 obſerve in theſe Diſtillations to give a Fire from the 
ſecond to the third Degree, becauſe if it were made too little, 
none of the eſſential or volatile Salt of the Plant would riſe ; and 
if it were too ſtrong, the Water would taſte of the Enpyreume: 
wherefore to make a good Diſtillation, you muſt let one Drop fol. 
Jow another flowly. | 

If you will be at the Pains to diſtil the Plants, we have ſpoken 
of, in a Balneum Marie or Balneum Vaporis, there will be no need of 
wetting them, becauſe there will be no Reaſon to fear their burn- 
ing; bur then the Operation will be tedious. 

he Waters, ſo ſoon as they are diſtilled, have commonly no great 
Smell, but when they have lain ſome Time in the Sun, their ſpiritu- 
ous Parts that were condenſed in the Phlegm, do diſplay themfelves, 
and exert their Activity; for which Reaſon it is that the Water be. 
comes fragrant which was not ſo before. | 

I have often obſerved, that when I have kept from one Year to 
another very good Balm-water, diſtilled in the Balneum Vaporis, it has 
attracted the Smell and Taſte of weak Vinegar, without changing 
its Colour, which I attribute to rhe Quantity of eſſential Salt, 
which mounted with this Water in the Diſtillation ; this Salt had 
remained, as hid or abſorbed by the phlegmy Parts of the Water, 
whilſt the fame were in their fierce and ſwift Motion: But in pro- 
portion as a Part had been diſſipated from it, or that they loſt their 
Agitation in the Phlegm by growing old, the eſſential or acid Salt 
has got uppermoſt, and has made it ſelf felt, as happens in the Fer. 
mentation of Wine when it becomes ſower. 

A good Balm water may be alſo drawn by ſprinkling the bruiſed 
Plant with White-wine inſtead of any other Liquor ; bur it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſtil it in a Balneam Vaporis or Balneum Marie, becauſe 
there is not enough of Moiſture to do it otherwiſe. It is not need- 
ful to expoſe this Water to the Sun for giving it an Odour, becauſe 
the Spirit of the White-wine has ſufficiently exalred its odoriferous 
Particles; therefore it muſt be cloſely ſtopped as foon as it is made. 
This Method may alfo ſerve for the Diſtillation of other odorife- 
rous Plants. 

Some Years ago there has been ufed a Balm Mater, which is called 
compounded and magiſtral, which I ſhall defcribe here. 

Take Balm-Leaves, tender, green, odoriferous, and newly gather- 
ed, ſix Handfuls, Lemon Pill two Ounces, Nutmeg and Coriander, 
half an Ounce: 
bruiſe all theſe Ingredients well, and mix them &&ether, put them 
into a glafs or earthen Cucurbit, pour upon them two Pints of 
White-wine and half a Pint of Brandy : ſtop the Veſſel well, and 
leave all to digeſtion for three Days: afterwards diſtil it by a Fire 


of Sand, or BalneumMarie,and you {hal have an Aromatich, Spirirucnt 
| | | . 
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Water, very good in Diſeaſes of the Brain, Hyſterical Diſtempers, 
for comforting the Heart and Stomach, for Palpitations, for faint- 
ings, for expelling Poiſon. The Doſe is from a Drachm to an 
Ounce. | | 

The moſt odoriferous, the moſt ſpirituous, and moſt eſſential 
Part of the Lemon is in its outward yellow Pill, and it is ve 
proper for this Operation, becauſe its Odour and we is or 
the ſame with Balm. White-wine and Brandy, being ſulphureous 
ſaline Menſtruumt, are ſoon filled with the oily and etherial Salts of 
the Ingredients, which they exalt with them in the Diſtillation. 

The Extra& doth contain almoſt all the eſſential Salt of the 
Plant, wherefore it is of greater Vertue than the Water ; you muſt 
take Care to evaporate the Liquor with a mild Heat, for fear too 
much ſhould carry off this Salt, which is but too volatile of its 

own Nature; for it is in the Salt that the principal Virtue of the 
Plant doth conſiſt. | 


CHAP. XII. 


Diſtillation of a Plant that is not odoriferoas, ſuch as 
Carduus Benedictus, and its eſſential Salt. 


AK E a good Quantity of Carduut, when it is in its prime; 

pound it in, a Mortar, and fill with it two thirds of a Lim- 

beck; draw by Expreſſion a ſufficient Quantity of the Juice 
of other Carduus, and pour it into the Limbeck, that the Herbs 
ſwimming in the Juice may incur no Danger of ſticking to the 
Bottom during the Diſtillation : Fit to it a Receiver and Head, 
and lute the JunQures with a wet Bladder. Diſtil with a Fire of 
the ſecond Degree about half as much Water as you uſed Juice, 
this Water is ſudorifick, It is uſed to drive out the Small-Pox, and 
in the Plague, and in malignant Fevers. 
Expreſs through a Cloth that which remains in the Limbeck, let 
the Juice ſettle, and after ir is filtrated, evaporate with a ſmall Fire 
about two thirds of the Liquor, in an earthen or glaſs Veſſel: ſer 
this Veſſel in a cool Place, and leave it there eight or ten Days, 
there will ſhoor out Cryſtals round about the Veſlel, ſeparate them, 
nnd keep them in a Viol well ſtopt. Theſe Cryſtals are called the 
W eential Salt; it is ſudorifick, the Doſe is from {ix to ſixteen Grains 
in its proper diſtilled Water: 


The Extra of Carduus may be likewiſe made the ſame way 


that I deſcribed for Balm. 
| REMARKS. 
This Plant, beſides that of Cardun; Benedictus, it has the Names 2 
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Attractylis hirſutior, Acanthus Germanicus, Acant hium, and Cricus ſabts 
nus. It grows two or three Foot high, with ſeveral Stalks, ſome 
ſtreight, ſome bowed down, hairy, ſharp, juicy, and beating ſeve- 
ral ſmall Heads; its Leaves are long and pointed ; its Flowers are 
ſmall, yellow, ſurrounded: with red Prickles, and intermixed with 
a downy Matter ; the Seed is long, yellowiſh, and joined to the 
Head by Fibres, and its Root is ſlender. The whole Plant is bitter 
to the Taſte, and grows commonly in Gardens. | 

It is Sudorifick, Aperitive, and a good Febrifuge. 

Succory, Fumitory, Sorrel, Scabious, Creſſes, and all other Plants that 
are not Odoriferous, which yield good Store of Juice, . muſt be 
diſtilled like the Carduus Benedictus, and this Method may ſerve to 
draw the eſſential Salt out of any Plant whatſoever. 

But one cannot always be ſure of getting it, tho' it is certain 
that the ſame is contained in the Plant; becauſe moſt frequently 
the oily Part of the Sugar hinders it from cryſtallizing. 

Seeing it is in the Salt that the Virtue of the Plant conſiſts, I 
would adviſe rather to uſe the Decoction of Plants than their di- 
filled Water, when the Plants are in Seaſon; and when they are 
out, then to have Recourſe to diſtilled Waters, and mix with tliem 
a little of their cſſential Salt, or Extract. 

The fixt alkali Salt may be drawn from the Remainder of the 
Plant, in like Manner as I have ſhewed to draw that of Balm; but 
becauſe much cannot be drawn from this, while it is green, there- 
fore it is neceſſary to add a good Quantity of the dried Plant. 

When there is occaſion for the fixt Salt of any Plant whatſoever, 
it is not needful to diſtil the Plant firſt, but only to dry it, and to 
burn it into Aſhes ; Thereafter pour upon it a good Quantity of 
boiling Water; leave the Aſhes to ſteep in it, filtrate the Infuſion, 
and evaporate the Humidity in an earthen Veſſel, there will re- 
main a Sale of a brown Colour, which muſt be calcined in a Cru- 
cible untils it turns white: The Matter muſt be diſſolved in clear 
Water, the Diſſolution filtrated, and rhe Humidity evaporated in 

an earthen Veſſel, as before, and then zu ſhall have a very pure 
white Salt, which muſt be kept in a Glaſs Bottle carefully ſtopped. 

But the Methods of burning this Plant are not indifferent, for 


one draws conſiderably more Salt by one Method than by another: 


The beſt way is, when one is in the Field, in a fine Seaton, and a 
great Heap of Plants is to be burnt, and one or more Holes are tobe 
made in the Ground, to put the Plant therein, well dry'd, to kin- 
dle it with a ſmall Fire, and to cover the Holes with Stones or 

other Earth, without leaving any Apertures but what is neceſſaty 
for the Paſſage of the Air to keep up the Fire; the Plant will be 
burnt gently, and will be calcined ; the Operation will be finiſh- 
ed, when the Farth which is laid above, is cooled; then the 
Holes muſt be opened ſoftly, and there will be found in them well 
calcined and ſaltiſh Aſhes, moſt of them adhering to one another in 
Lumps, which is a Token of a good Calcination, and of a reaſonable 
Quantity of Salt contained in them. The 


The Peaſants of Auvergne, when they are deſirous of making Pro- 
fit of uſeleſs Plants, which grow and dry up in their Mauntains, 
cut them down without Diſtinction, and burn them all together in 
the Pits they have made in the Earth, after the ſame Manner I have 
mentioned before; but they gather the Aſhes thereof, which are 
filled with alkaline Salt; but they do not obſerve as much Exact - 
neſs in gathering the Aſhes as we do; for they take away with 
them a Part of the Earth which covered them, and which is ſaltiſh 
by Communication; they ſell theſe Aſhes at a poor rare to Grocers, 
who again ſell the ſame to Waſher-women, who uſe it in their 
Lye-Aſhes; but it often happens, that the Earth, which is mixed 
therein, gives ſome I incture to the Linen, and hinders its being 
ſo white as it would be, if it had been whitened by pure Aſhes. 

The beſt Merhod of burning a Plant in an Elaboratory is, to have 

the Furnace of Fuſion like to that which I have deſcribed and re- 
preſented in the Chapter of Furnaces, in the Beginning of this Book; 
to place this Furnace under the Chimney, to fill the ſame with the 
Plant well dry'd in ſuch manner, and having preſſed the ſame hard 
together, to kindle the ſame, and cover the Furnace with its Cu« 
pula and ſmall Chimney ; the Plant will bura by little and little, 
and produce much Smoak ; and when it is half conſumed, another 
Quantity muſt be put in, in order to repleniſh the. Furnace ; and 
this is to be continued till all the Plant has been uſed, or till the 
Aſhes haye intirely filled the Furnace, and there remains no room 
to put in more of the Herb. Then theſe Aſbes muſt be baked 
again and calcined, for if the Plant has been well preſſed, in pro- 
portion as it has been put in the Furnace, they will remain in 
Fire ten or twelve Hours after the Smoak is gone, and thereb 
they will become more ſalt; they muſt be gathered, when cooled, 
and then there will be therein abundance of Lumps, as in thoſe 
which have been burnt in Pits in the Field, and the Salt will be 
drawn thence in the Manner I have deſcribed. 1 

Certain Plants yield more fixed Salt than others, as Wormwood, 
Fern, holy Thiſtle, Mugwort, Rupture- wort, Chamedrys, Chamæpi 
tis, and Tamarisk; but none of them yield ſo much as thoſe which 
grow near the Sea - ſide, as the Kali; becauſe the Earth and Water 
from whence they have received their Nouriſhment are impregna- 
ted with Salt. g 

deeing very little fixt Salt can be drawn from a good Quantity of 
Plants, and that it even requires much Time and Pains to do that; 
therefore commonly theſe Salts are counterfeited, and ſome make a 
good Marker by that Cheat. Druggiſts, and ſuch as trade that way, 
pretend to bring from far Countries, Cheſts with fair Cryſtals of the 

alt of Wormwood and Tamarick ; but they contain nothing of the 
Salt of thoſe Plants. To be convinced of this Cheat, ſeveral 
things are to be eonſidered. Firſt, That the fixt Salt of any Plant 
vhatſoever, drawn by Calcination, is an Alkali, and therefore ſhould 
cauſe an Efferveſcence when Acids are poured upon it, which is 
= ſeen in theſe 7 fixt Salts of Plants. In the next 

ice, tie fixt Salt of a Plant, being wery porous, doth ſoon moiſten 


and 
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370 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
and liquifie, unleſs it be very carefully ſhut up in a glaſs Bottle: 
Now theſe wooden Boxes, or Cheſts, are not capable to preſerve 
it; it would diſſolve and penetrate the Wood, before it were car. 
ried ſome Leagues, which never happens to theſe pretended Salts 
of the Druggiſts; for they keep them ſeveral Years in their Boxes, 
or Cheſts, without moiſtening, more than what refined Salt peter, 
or Alom uſe to do. Thirdly, The fixt Alkali Salt of a Plant is 
cryſtallized with Difficulty, and its Cryſtals are not of the ſame 
Figure with theſe counterteited Salts of the Druggiſts. Fourthly, 
Seeing Plants yield not much Salt, and that it is expenſive to make 
it, therefore we look upon theſe as counterfeited which they ſell 
ſo cheap; for they ſell a Pound at Half a Crown. I know very 
well, that they will ſay, that in the hor Countries, where this 
Salt is made, there be many Plants, and that they do yield much 
more Salt than thoſe which grow in temperate Countries: But they 
who are acquainted with theſe Operations know very well, that 
how common ſoever ſuch Plants be in hot Countries, that yet they 
do not yield ſo much Salt, as that it may be afforded at ſo ſma!l x 
Price, eſpecially ſeeing the Carriage muſt coſt ſomething. They 
will perhaps tell me, that this Salt is the eſſential Salt of the Plaut: 
But then it ſhould be of more value, becauſe leſs can be drawn df 
it. Moreover, if it were ſo, it could never be made ſo white, nor fr 
in ſo groſs Cryſtals. Wherefore, after Examination of theſe coun- 
terfeited Salts of Tamarick and Wormwood, I am of Opinion that they 


. 


are only a Mixture of Alom and Salt: peter, and that there is nothing thi 
of the Salt of theſe Plants in them; for if there was, there would be ho, 
ſome ſmall Ebullition when Acids are poured upon them : But the 
this never happens. | , | all 
For theſe, and many other Reaſons, which I forbear, for fear af 08 
being tedious, it is evident, that we ought not to uſe the Salt He 
which are ſold at common Druggiſts, who buy them at diver all 
Hands, and know not what they are compoſed of. It is much bei frig 
ter to take them from ſuch Apothecaries as make them themſelve, fitte 
eſpecially when they are to be uſed inwardly. I ſay the ſame of all un; 
Chymical Remedies ; for we cannot uſe roo much Precaution it the 
theſe things, ſeeing their good or bad Effect depends very much traſ⸗ 
upon the right or wrong Freparation of them. und 
Diſtilled Waters keep many Years without Corruption, beciu, iWquor 
by the Diſtillation, the fermentative Subſtances, which might caul cep 
them to corrupt, are ſeparated ; however, it is good to renew then Ir 
every Year, becauſe the Winter Cold does kill a great Part of cher Stone 
active Virtue: But yet fur all this, they are good for moiſtenins vil, 
thoſe Plants which are xo be diſtilled. okes 
The Diſtillation of Waters, not only gives us an Idea of vio : | 
paſſes in the World / in reference to Rain and Dew; but alſo it ſer W] 
to explicate to us, how Fountains come to be in the Tops of hig 


Mountains; for the ſubterraneous Fires do heat the Waters, whid 
are commonly in great Quantity at the Bottom of the Mount 
and which are very troubleſome to thoſe who work in Mint 
Theſe Waters being thus heated, do riſe in Vapours, 1 * 
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through the Mountain, penetrating the Earth every whete. The 
reateſt Part of theſe Vapours condenſe by the way, and may be 
the Cauſe of the Springs and Fountains in ſeveral Places where 
there are inward Cavities : But the moſt heated Part of theſe Va- 
ours mount up to the Top, where they are ſtopr (as it were) by a 
Find of Refrigeratory, which receives them, and by its Coolneſs 
reſolves them into ſmall Drops, which grow bigger as they en- 
creaſe z and at laſt they form themſelves into à kind of Streams, 
which finding ſome Aperture or Cavity, they follow that Courſe, - 
and turn into Wells or Fountains. Thefe Waters very ofren ca 
with them an Impreſſion of the Metals or Minerals through whi 
they paſs, then they are medicinal ; and ſometimes alſo they are 
only as other common Water, | 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The Spirit of Creſſes. 
T AKE Creffis newly th while they are in their great · 


eſt Prime, beat them in a marble Mortar until they become 

a kind of Paſte : Fill the half of a large earthen Veſſel with 
them, and pour upon them the Juice of other Creſts newly drawn, 
and made a little hor, until it be above the Matter half a Foot or 
thereabouts: Add to all this a Pint of the t of Ale or Beer: Stir 
all well together, ſtop rhe Veſſel; and ſet it in the Sun, or put it 
into hot Horſe-dung for thtee or four Days, that by either of theſe 
Heats it may ferment. When the Liquor has left fermenting, turn 
all over into a large Copper Cucurbit, fitted with a Head or Re- 
frigeratory; ſet the Veſſel upon a Balucum Vaporis, and after having 
fitted a Receiver to the Noſe of the Head, and luted exactly all the 
Junctures, give it a gentle Fire until there diſtil about two Pints of 
che Liquor, which is the moſt ſpirituous Part: Pour it into a Ma- 
WT fraſs with a long Neck, fit a Head and a Receiver to it; lute the 
Nunctures, and diſtil by the Balneum Yaporis about half of the Li- 
aduor: You ſhall have a good Spirit of Creſer, which you muſt 
Peep in a Bottle well ſtopped. 

It is a good Remedy againſt the Scurvy, Dropſie, Rheumatiſms, 
Stone, Gravel, Nephritick Colick, Jaundice, Green-ſickneſs, King's+ 
vil, and Obſtructions of the Terms: It purifies the Blocd, pro- 
okes Seed, and cauſerh Urine. The Doſe is from fifreen Drops 
0 a Drachm in ſome proper Liquor. 

hat remains in the Matraſs is a very good Water of Craſer. 
Nou may alſo diſtil by a ſtrong Fire, rhe Humidity remaining in 
he Cucurbir, and you ſhall have a Water of Creſſes of the ſame Vers 
ve with the Spirit, bur much weaker. Its Doſe is from one Ounce 


o fix, 
After this Manner you may draw the Spirits of Cuhlgoris, Eruce 
ö r "Brews. 
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Won, otherwiſe the Liquor may run over. It is fit alfo not "i | 
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Becabunga, Sinapi, Siſymbrium, and other Herbs which have a ſharp 


piquant Taſte, whoſe Spirits will ſerve to the ſame Uſes as that 
of the Spirit of Creſſes. 


REMARKS 


Creſſes is called in Latin Naſturtium, and is a Plant ſo well known, 
that there is no need of giving any Deſcription of it. 

Either Water or Garden Creſſes may be uſed indifferently ; for the 
Spirit is drawn alike from both. The Plant is beaten, and the Juice 
of other Crefſes with the Yef# of Ale or Beer is added, to cauſe and 
forward a Fermentation. The Juice which is added muſt only be 
a little more than warm; for if it be either too hot or too cold, 
the Fermentation will not come ſo well. The Heat of the Sun or 
of Horſe-Dung is alſo very proper to further. Fermentation ; for we 
ought to imitate here natural Heat: If there be too little, the Parts 
of the Matter are not put in ſufficient Motion; and if there be too 
much Heat, the moſt ſubtile do evaporate when they are looſencd, 
or rather the Parts of the Plant are by this Means hardened. To 
make this Spirit, the eſſential Salt of oe muſt be agitated, but 
= ſo as to be contained within a ſufficient Quantity of groſs 

atter, Which may hinder a too quick Exaltation of it : For if 
there were nothing to ſtop it, it would not have Time enough to 
rarifie the oily Parts of the Plant, with which it muſt mix for 

Compoſing the Spirit, neither would there be a ſufficient Ferments- 
tion, becauſe of the too free Motion. 

This Fermentation therefore cometh from the eſſential Salt d 
Creſſes, whoſe pointed Parts, being in Motion, penetrate, rarifie by lit 
tle and little, and exalt the oily Parts of the Plant to give them 
free Paſſage: But ſeeing it is ſhut up in a very groſs and weight 
Matter, it cannot move and act without heaving and ſwelling it 
This RarefaQtion is common with that which happens in the Juice d 
Grapes, when Wine is made; in the Juice of Apples for Cider; d 

Pears for Perry; when Honey is diſſolved in Water to malt 
Mead; and in the Decoctions or Infuſions of Barley, Wheat, Hop, 
and ſuch like, for making the ſeveral kinds of Ale or Beer. 1088 
further the Fermentation of Creſes, I add t, becauſe it contains: 
volatile Acid, very capable to put the Parts in Motion. In tho 
Countries whete Tu cannot be had, becauſe there is no Beer nn al 
Ale made there, inſtead of it may be uſed ſowre or leavened Pal: 
or Dough : which is common with the Bakers. This Addition 1 
not neceſſary in new Wine, nor in the other Liquors I have ju 
now mentioned, becauſe they contain more eſſential Salt, and u 
more diſpoſed to Motion than bruiſed Plants. x 
The Veſſel muſt be very large, to give free room to the Rt 


ſtop the Veſſel cloſe, leſt it break; and alſo that the Air may h 
Liberty to enter, to encreaſe the Fermentation; for the Air conti tial 
a volatile Acid, very proper to put the Salts in Motion. | 

The Fermentation (as I have ſaid) continues, and the Mi 
wells up until the Salts have rariſied as much Oil as they are 1 4 
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nd until they be well penetrated together, by the ſheathing of the 

Points of — Salts into the ramous Parts of the Oil: After this 

they are not any more in a Condition of moving ſtrongly, and fo 
the Liquor ſubſides and falls down. ; 

In Summer Time the Fermentation is compleated in three or four 
Days, but it requires five or ſix in the Winter: As ſoon as the 
Liquor is perceived to have ſubſided or faln down, you muſt turn 
all over into a Cucurbit for diſtilling it; for if you delay it too 
long, the Liquor ſowreth, and the ſubtle Spirits will evaporate. 
The Cucurbit and Copper head muſt be tinn'd within, leſt the Li- 
quor take a Taſte of the Copper : Bur there, isno Reaſon to fear a 
Taſte of the Tin, becauſe this Metal does not ſo ſoon diſſolve. 

The Balneum Vaporis is fitteſt for this Diſtillation, becauſe its Heat 
being very moderate, it raiſes only the moſt ſpirituous Parts. The 
Diſtillation may be continued until the Drops be inſipid and taſte- 
lefs: But ſeeing there always ariſes a good deal of Phlegm with the 
Spirit, therefore we rectiſie this diſtilled Liquor by a Matraſs. By 
this Means you may have the Spirit as pure as can be, for the 
Phlegm remains in the Matraſs, not being able to riſe with ſo ſmall 
a Heat: Nevertheleſs it muſt not be imagined, that there is no 
Phlegm in this Liquor, for the Spirit of Creſſes is only a Rarefaction 
of the Salt, and Oil of Creſſes, diſſolved and cloſely mixed together 
by ſome Phlegm: But I would only ſay, that there ariſes no more 
the Top of the Matraſs than what is neceſſary for compoſing the 

pirit, 

The Subtilty of the Spirit of Creſſes and Cochlearia; and other 
Antiſcorbutick Herbs, make them very proper againſt ſuch Diſeaſes 
as are cauſed by groſs and tartarous Humours : For this Cauſe alſo 
they rarifie the Blood, and do provoke both Terms and Urine. 

After the Spirit of Creſſs is drawn, it is fit to diſtil a Part of the 
Humidity which remains in the Cucurbit; But this muſt be done 
by a ſtronger Fire; for it doth not ariſe ſo eaſily as the Spirit. By 
WW this Means you ſhall have a Water of Creſ#s much better than what 
is made the common Way; for the eſſential Salt bong looſned and 
We volatilized by Fermentation, much of it remains with the Water; 

And it is only this Salt which renders diſtilled Waters ſalutaty and 

uſeful ; for without it they are only a pure Phlegm. A Part of 
the Water which remains in the Matraſs may be kept as a weak 
Spirit to mix with the other. 

After the Spirit and Water of Creſes are drawn, ybu may ſtrain 
and ſqueeze what remains in the Cucurbit for making the Extra&, 
WT »fter the Manner of that of Balm: Bur ſeeing the eſſential Salt is 
W the beſt Part of this, and that it has been almoſt all volatilized into 
dhe Spirit, when you would have the Extract of Crefs and other 
WF Antiſcorbutick Plants, it is much better to uſe the Juice of theſe 

hats, that is drawn and purified without Fermentation: The 
n muſt be obſerved when you would extract their eſſen- 
alt. 

Spirits may likewiſe be drawn from Scurvey-graſe, and other 


Antiſcorbutick Plants; for Example, the Scurvey-graſt may be ga- 
Bb 3 | thered. 
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thered when it is in its greateſt Vigour, about ſix Handfulls thereof 
are to be beat in a Mortar, and afterwards it is to be put in a large 
Cucurbit of Glaſs or free-Srone ; pour upon it two Pounds of the 
Juice of Scurvey-graſs, newly ſqueezed; mix in it nine Pound and 
2 half of pulverized Sal Armoniack, cover the Cucurbit with irs Top, 
and lure the Joints exactly with a wet Bladder ; Jet the Mixture 
remain in cold Digeſtion 3 Days together, and having adapted a 
Recipient, let it diſtil in the Balneum Marie, or Vapour Bath; the 
Liquor which mounts firſt will be the Spirit of Scurvey-graſs, which 
is to be kept in a Bottle well ſtopt; the volatile Sal Armoniack which 
it contains, will ſerve for a Vehicle and will give it the more Ver. 
— * the Scurvey, and other Diſtempers where the preceding is 

ed. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of Roſes. 


OSES are divided into two general kinds, Wild Roſes, which 
grow in the Fields in Hedges, and which are called Cynor- 
rhodon, or Cynosbaton, which ſignifie in Greek, Dog-Reſes ; and 

Garden-Roſes, which are cultivated in Gardens. | | 
The Wild Roſes are plain and ſingle, they have not ſo much 
Flower as the pale Garden-Roſe, but yet they have more than the 
Red-Roſe. They are accounted aſtringent. This Flower does not 
laſt long, for it falls off by the leaſt Wind: The Bud which remains, 
groweth, and ripenerh as other Fruits. It is gathered in Harveſt 
when it is Red. Ir is uſed in aperitive Ptiſans. They alſo make a 
Conſerve of it thus: They open them, and take away all the Down 
and Seed within; then they ſprinkle them with White-wine, and 
leave them in a Cellar to moiſten betwixt two earthen Veſſels : Af · 
ter this they beat them in a Marble Mortar, and ftrain the Pulp 
through a Cloth or Sierce, and add a double Weight of Sugar to 
it. This is the Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, which is uſed ſucceſsfully 
to procure Urine, for the Stone, for the Gravel, for ſtopping Fluxes, 
ſpitting of Blood, and for fortifying the Stomach. | 
The Fruit of Cynorrhodon is vulgarly called Hips, which Appella- 
tion undoubtedly comes from the Down or ſoft Air which it con- 
tains: For when it is cleaned, the Down ſticks faſt to the Fingers, and 
other Parts it touches, ſo that it creates a troubleſome Itching. Its 
Seed is aſtringent, and is made Uſe of in Decoction for Injections. 
There may be many kind of Garden-Roſes. Thoſe which are moſt 
uſed in Phyſick are, the Pale-Roſes, the ſingle Incarnate, the common 
White-Roſe, the Muſcad-Roſe and the Red. Roſe. 9 
The ſingle Pale-Roſe is better and much more odoriferous than 
thoſe that are double, becauſe their Vertue is ſhut up a} 
1 ; ö * " ©. 5 > a Y 4 A + eavy N 
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Leaves. They are much more uſed in Medicine than others. They 
are Purgative, and do rarifie and purifhe the Blood: But they are 
ill for the Vapours, Their Scent alone ſometimes rarifies the 
Phlegm or Humour which falls from the Brain into the Stomach, 
as | have ſeen ſeveral Times. This Phlegm or Humour ſometimes 
alſo paſſeth by the Noſe and Spittle, and is the Cauſe of Rhewms. 
It is with theſe Roſes that they make the Syrup of Roſes, and ſeveral 
other Purgative Compoſitions. \. 2 2.14 

The Muſcad · Reſes are ſo called, becauſe they ſmell of Musk; their 
Colour is white, they are later than others; for they are only blown 
in Harveſt, I hey have almoſt the ſame Verrue as the Pale-Roſes, 
but are much more Purgative, eſpecially - in hot Countries: Three 
or four are ſufficient ro give a Purge. Sometimes the Infuſion is 
taken, and ſometimes the Conſerve ; and very often they cauſe ſuper- 

urgations. 
4 Common White Roſes are very odor iferous, but they are only uſed 
for Diſtillations. ; | 

Red-Roſes are called Roſes of Provenee, becauſe the faireſt come 
from that Countrey : They have but little Smell, and are com- 
monly gathered when they are in the Bud, before they are fully 
blown, for then they are faireſt and beſt ; for if they be ſpread, 
they loſe much of their Colour and Vertue. Their Quality is 
aſtringent. The Conſerve of Roſes, Roſe-honey, and divers other Com- 
poſitions are made of thisRoſe ; they uſe to dry them, and uſe them 
in divers Remedies. They are moſt aſtringent when they aredried. 
It is with this Roſe that the Tinf#ure of Roſes is made, as I have 
ſhewed in my Remarks upon the Diſtillation of Vtriol. 

There be many other kinds of Roſes, as the Blue which grows in 


1555 = Yelow ; but we may paſs them, ſeeing they are not uſed in 
YICK, / 


Roſe- water. 


HIS Operation is a Separation of the Aqueous and Odori- 
ferous Part of the Roſe by Diſtillation. 

Take ten or twelve Pounds of the moſt Odoriferous Roſes, ga- 
thered a little after Sun riſing in dry Weather; clean them of their 
Buds and Husks, and bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar till they be- 
tome a kind of Paſte; then put them into a large Copper Cucur- 
bit tinned within, and pour upon them the Juice of other Roſes 
of the ſame kind, newly drawn, until they be ſufficiently moiſtened. 
Fit to the Cucurbit a Moor 5-head, tinned alſo within, with a Refri- 
geratory and Receiver. Lute the Junctures, and give a gentle Fire, 
taking Care to change the Water in the Refrigeratory when it is 
hot. When you have diftilled about half the Liquor, you muſt 
remove the Fire, leſt the Matter faſten to the Bottom of the Veſſel: 
eparaty your Veſſels; ſtrain and ſqueeze what remains in the 
Cueurbit. Pour back into the Veſſe! the Juice or Liquor which is 
by this Means expreſſed, and 417 about two thirds of it by a ſmall 
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Fire; you ſhall then have a very good Roſe-water, which muſt be th 
put into Bottles, and ſet in the Sun for ſome Days unſtopp'd, giy. w 
ing it a greater Scent; therefore ſtop them and keep them. ſy 
This Roſe-water is uſed for fortifying the Breaſt, Heart, and Sto. h; 
mach ; for curing Fluxes, ſpitting of Blood, and other Hemorrha. ſo 
gies. The Doſe is from one Ounce to fix. It is alſo uſed in Jn. w 
jections, for ſtopping Gonorrheas: They uſe alſo to waſh the Eyes ci 
with it in the ſmall-Pox, in Inflammations, and for curing of Red. te 
neſs, and other Diſtempers, mixing it with Plantane- water of 
The Liquor which 'remains in the Cucurbit after Diſtillation, ag 
may be ſtrained onay a Bag or Cloth, and the Humidity eva. 
porated in an earthen Veſſel by a ſmall Fire of Sand, until it comes to 
to the Conſiſtency of Pills. And this is the Extract of Roſes, It is OL 
2 little Purgative, and is either given in Pills, or diffolved in Roſe. ho 
water, to gorge Choler, and to puriſie the Blocd. The Doſe is m 
from half a Drachm to two Drachms. fir 
After the ſame Manner you may draw Water of other juicy to 
Flowers, and make the Extract of them. | Sy 
REMARKS. — 
Pale · Reſes and White ſingle Garden-Roſes are the beſt for making 1 w! 
good Odoriferous Roſe-water. But if you would have a Water for ö 
the Eyes, it will do better to make it of wild Roſes, and alſo of the bet 
green Husk, Beards, Cups, and ſmall Button, which remain after the 
the Leaves of the Roſe are taken away. To make this Water, this the 
is the Way, Bruiſe them all together in a Marble Mortar, and Ma 
wet or moiſten them with a ſtrong Decoction of others, and leave 
them thus for four and twenty Hours; then diſtil the Humidity tin 
after the uſual Manner. This Water is more deterſive and more out 
aſtringent than Roſe-water. AS on: 
It is beſt gathering Roſes newly ſpread a little after Sun-riſing, anc 
becauſe then they are impregnated with ſomething of the Spirit of the 
the Air by the Dew of the Night, which is very much diſſipated by in 
the Heat of the Sun. It is alſo only proper to gather them in; for 
dry Seaſon ; for Rain moiſtens them roo much, and takes away their the 
Vertue. | 3 W thi 
If you would have the Juice of Roſes eaſily, take this Way. ted 
Eirſt bruiſe them in a Mortar, and leave them ro ferment eight of ha. 
ten Hours in a Pot or earthen Veſſel, then ſqueeze or ſtrain them by 
ſtrongly through a Napkin or Linen Cloth. This Fermentation Wy 811 
ſubtiſizes and attenuates the viſcous Parts of the Roſe, and turns Rif 
them into a thin fluent Liquor. If you ſqueeze them as ſoon s BR + 
they are bruiſed, before the Fermentation, they will yield little Mz 
Juice, and alſo the Cloth will be ready to rend before you get any. Mi 
When the Roſes are not firſt moiſtned, they muſt be diſtilled in ele. 
a Balneum Mariæ or Balneum Vuporit; for if you ſer the Veſſel upon : the 
naked Fire, they will fix to the Bottom, and the Water will hae be 
ſomething of a burnt Smell. 3 | Ser 
Theſe who have a large Veſſel for the Balneum Vnporis, ſuch 3 Wl wy 
in 


has been deſcribed in the Figures of this Book, ought to uſe it * 
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this Diſtillation, whether they moiſten the Roſes, or uſe them 
without ſuch Addition; becauſe Roſe-water made by this Heat is 
ſweeter, and hath a more agreeable Scent than any other, for it 
hath leſs Impreſſion of the Fire, and the Phlegmatick Parts do not 
ſo much mix with it: Burt ſeeing theſe Veſſels are not common 
with Apothecaries, and that the moſt Part are ſatisfied with a Cu- 
curbit of Braſs tina'd and its Refrigeratory, for diſtilling the Wa- 
ters at a naked Fire; therefore I have ſhewed the moſt proper Way 
of making Roſe-water by this Veſſel, which may be pure, and as 
agreeable ro the Smell as can be. 

Seeing the Refrigeratory ſerves only to condenſe the Vapours, and 
to hinder the diſtilled Water from ſmelling of the Fire, therefore it 
ought _ to be kept cool; and ſo whenever the Water in it feels 
hot it muſt be changed. The Roſe-water which is firſt diſtilled is 
moſt Odoriferous, becauſe the moſt Volatile Parts aſcend always 
firſt. But when either the one or the other is expoſed ſome Time 
to the Sun, they acquire an agreeable Odour ; for the Heat of the 
Sun rarifies and volatilizes the inſenſible Particles of the Roſe, which 
have paſſed into the Water by Diſtillation, and renders them diſ- 
poſed to be exalted, and to tickle agreeably the Olfactive Nerve 
when it approacties to it. 

When you would only make a ſmall Quantity of Roſe-water, it is 
better to uſe Veſſels of Earth or Glaſs than thoſe of Metal, becauſe 
there is leſs Fear of an Impreſſion from thoſe than from theſe ; and 
the Diſtillation ſhould be made with the Balneum Vaporis or Balneum 
Mari æ. 8 

Some, in the Diſtillation of Roſęs, uſe only a flat Copper Veſſel 
tinn d within, called a Roſary; into which they put Roſe leaves, with- 
out bruiſing them. They fit to the Veſiel a Tin Head, or a Copper 
one tinn'd, and ſo diſtil a little Roſe- water by a ſmall naked Fire; 
and when they take off the Head, they find the Roſes baked into 
the Form of a Cake, which is called a Roſe cake, and which they dry 
nn the Sun, and keep to be uſed in Fementarions, boiling it in Wine 
for ſtrengthning. Thoſe who do not care for the Roſe-cakes, turn 
: the Roſes in the Veſſel until the whole Humidity be diſtilled. When 
A this kind of Diſtillation is uſed there is need of Patience, for it 1s 
edious; and if you add but a little roo much Fire, the Water will 
W have a burnt Smell, therefore the ſafeſt and ſureſt Way is to do it 
uy ©) 2 Paſneum Vaporis; for the Operation is not ſo long, and you may 
de what Heat you pleaſe to the Water, without running any 
W Riſque of a burnt Smell 
—_ may be alſo made per Deſcenſum after the following 

er. 

N Take a large earthen Pot, wide at the Mouth; cover it with 2 
By clean Linen Cloth, which muſt be tied round about the Mouth of 
| = Veſſel, and made ſo to hang within the Pot, as that there may 
ee Cavity in it: Fill this Cavity with Roſe-leaver, about two Pin- 
4 28 Height; then ſer above them a flat Diſh or earthen Veſſel, 
ich may joyn cloſe to the Mouth of the Pot; let it be warm, 
£4 ind put into it hot Aſhes or ſome live Coals, ſo that they may hear 
; K | _ 
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the Roſes: The Vapour which this raiſes cannot aſcend, becauſe of 
the Bottom of the Plate or Diſh which lies upon the Pot, and there- 
Fore it doth precipitate and diſtil downwards into Water within 
the Pot. Continue the ſame Degree of Fire, and change the Roſes 
when they are dry, until you have enough of diſtilled Water. 

After this Way you may draw Orange-Flower Water, but the Quan. 
tity will be ſmall: And ſeeing this Water is of great Uſe, ſuch 
Means may be uſed as may afford a ſufficient Quantity of it, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. 

Seeing Roſe-waver is not much uſed but in aſtringent Remedies, 
therefore it ought to be drawn from Red aſtringent Roſes rather 
than Pale ones, which are Purgative. But becauſe this is not ſo 
very Odorifercus, therefore ſome do not value it; which obligeth 
them to draw it of Pale-Roſer: And hence it is, that common Roſe« 
water doth more frequently looſen than bind. 

When you would draw the Water of Odoriferous Flowers, which 
have bur very little aqueous Moiſture, ſuch as the Flowers of La. 
wender, Betony, Stacas, Mugwort, Thyme, Sage, Roſemary, they muſt be 
ſprinkled with White-wine, and left to macerate together for two 
— ; then diſtil them by a Balneum Marie, or Balneum Vaporis. Af. 
ter this Manner the Water of Roots and Seeds may be drawn, which 
may be ſprinkled with common Water inſtead of White wine, when 


= 


it is more convenient. 4 
lv 

Spirit of Roſes. — 

th 

＋ HIS Operation is the Exaltation of the oily, ſubtle, and eſſen n 
tial Parts of the Roſe into a Liquor. © fic 

Take fourteen or fifreen Pounds of pale ſingle Roſes, which are | 
moſt odoriferous : Let the whole Heads be entire, 1. e. with their WE wl 
Husk, Cup, and little Button: Bruiſe them well together, and put BF Fl 
them in a Jarge earthen Pot, whoſe third Part atleaſt remainsempty: po 
Pour upon them fix Pints of the Juice of other Roſes of the ſam: vo 
kind, which muſt be firſt heated, and mixed with half a Pint af wh 
nit: Stir all well together with a Stick, and ſtop the Pot cloſely; 
then leave the Matter in Digeftion in hot Dung for three or four aft 
Days, or until it hath acquired the Scent of Wine: Thereafter put 
it into a Balneum Vaporis to be diſtilled, taking Care to cloſe the ent 
JunQures, and to manage the Fire gently, that only the moſt ſpit to 
tuous Parts may aſcend. When you have diſtilled about four Pints the 
of Liquor, take away the Fire, withdraw the Recipient, and reftii: v0 
what remains within the Matraſs, as I have ſhewed in the ReGific» fer. 
tion of the Spirit of Creſzs; You ſhall have a Spirit of Roſes ver) bac 
odoriferous and inflammable, which muſt be kept in a Glaſs Vid dis 
well ſtopp'd. SS | of ] 
It fortifies and chears the Heart and Stomach, whether applied in an 
' wardly, or taken outwardly: Ir is given to Men in Sincopies an ewe 


Palpitations: But it does not very well agree with Women, = . 
| caul 
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cauſe it raiſeth Vapours in them. The Doſe is from half a Drachm 


to two Drachms in its own Water. 

If you ſqueeze what remains in the Cucurbit, after the Diſtillation 
of the Liquor, and mix it with what remains in the Matraſs after 
the Rectiſication of the Spirit, you ſhall have a very good Roſe-water, 

After this Manner may be drawn the Spirt and Water of other 
odoriferous Flowers, Herbs, and Seeds: But ſeeing the moſt Part 
of them have but little Juice, therefore they muſt be firſt moiſtned 
with Water or White - wine. 


REMARKS. 


= Seeing the Spirit of Roſes is only an Oil, rarified and exalted by 
the eſſential Salt; therefore the oily Parts contained in the Knob or 
W Button of the Roſe are very proper for this Operation, which is the 
# Reaſon why I uſe the Role entire. 
= The Pot or Veſſel muſt be ay, large, becauſe of the Fermenta- 
tion which ſwells the Matter: The 7: of Ale or Beer contains a 
picquant volatile Salt, which is very capable of ſetting the bruiſed 

oſes in Motion, and it is only added to forward a Fermentation. 
= The Spirit of Roſes may be alſo made after the following Man- 
ner. 8 
= Bruiſe twenty or thirty Pounds of Pale-Roſer, until they become 
= aPaſte; put them into a long earthen Por, ſuch as Butter common» 
p is kept in: Lay above it a common Salt powdered, a Finger 
deep; ſtop the Por cloſe with Cork and wet Clay cr Pitch; then fer 
the Pot in a cool Place, and leave it there for two Months. After 
this open the Pot, and diſtil the Humidity of the Roſes by the Bal. 
8 nam Vaporis, What comes firſt is the Spirit, which muſt be recti- 
fed as the former. Ts | 
here be many odoriferous Flowers, as Jeſamin, Violet, & from 
which no Liquor can be diſtilled that retains any Smell like the 
Flower. Now the Cauſe of this muſt not be aſcribed to the Eva- 
& poration of the ſubtle Parts, but to the Fire, which confounds the 
= volatile Subſtance of theſe Flowers with their viſcous Parts, and 
Which changeth the Diſpoſition that they had before. 
A ſmall Quantity of the O:1 or Efſence of Roſes may be drawn 
iter the following Manner. 

heat in a Mortar a good Quantity of Pale-Roſes, the whole Heads 
entire, with the little green Leaves, Husks, &c. Then put them 
do ſteep four and twenty Hours in a good Quantity of Water, and 

thereafter diſtil them by a great Fire, after the uſual Manner, and 
Jou ſhall find upon the diſtilled Water ſome Drops of a very odori- 

ferous Eſſence, which muſt be taken off with a little Cotton. Pour 
back again the diſtilled Water upon the Reſidue of the Roſes, and 
Wdiſtil the Liquor over again, that you may have ſome more Drops 
Wot Eſſence, which muſt be kept in a Viol well ſtopped. It hath the 
ſame Vertue with the Spirit, but it is ſtronger. The Doſe is from 
two Drops to ſix in ſome proper Liquor. 
W There is more of the Spirit and Oil of Roſes drawn in hot Coun- 
ies than in temperate ones; but in whatever Country it be, one 

| 7 , can 
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can draw but a very ſmall Quantity of the Eſſence of Roſes, which 
renders it fo dear. 

One muſt not ſuffer the Flowers, nor any other Matters to fer. 
meat, from whence we deſign to draw the eſſential Oil by Diſtilla. 
tion, becauſe the Fermentation will rarifie the Oil into Spirit, where: 


by its Operation would fail. KI 

— | —_—_— Or 

m 

CH AP. XV. F 

re 

Of Orange-Flower Water. - 

AK E fix Pounds of Orange-Flowers when they are in their 07 

prime, bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar, and put them into ke 

an earthen Pitcher, add to it fix Ounces of the Peel of 1 

bitter or Sevil Oranges, cut into ſmall Slices: Pour upon this w 

White-wine and Balm. water, of each four Pints: Stir all with: 6 
Stick ; and having ſtopped the Pircher cloſely, put it to a Digeſtion 

in hot Dung for two Days: Then open the Veſſel, and turn cer n. 

quickly the whole Matter into a large Cucurbit of Glaſs or Earth, RF . 

fitting to it a Head and Receiver, and luting the Junctures cloſely. it 

Set the Cucurbit into a Balneum Marie, or Vaporis, and diſtil the Hu Wi Q 

midity by a ſtrong Fire. You ſhall have a very good Orange - Fl c 

Hater, which muſt be kept in a Bottle well ſtopt. It is called the w. 

Water of Nepha. | © 

It is good againſt Vapours, and the Maligniry of Humours: It ſe 

is given in Hyſterical Diſtempers, to provoke Womens Terms, aud 5 

to fortifie the Stomach and Brain. The Doſe is from two Scruple | - 

to an Ounce. | | We by 

REMARKS W th 


Seeing Orange-Flowers are very dear, and that commagly the Wa - 
ter is very cheap, it is no Wonder that it is generally ill made; for Wl 
for the moſt Part it is only a ſmall Infuſion of Orange-Flower in com, 
mon Water diſtilled. That which is prepared after the Manner | 
have now ſhewed, will have more Vertue than any other. = - 
Sometimes I have bruiſed the Orange-Flowers before I have pu WR 
them in Fuſion in the Liquor, but I have obſerved, that this Gr 
cumſtance gave to the diſtilled Woter a Smell of Greens or Grals 
which proceeded from the innermoſt of the Flowers, therefore it u 
better to uſe theſe Flowers entire; as they are taken from the Tree. Wi 
Some Perſons, who will have nothing but the moſt ſweer Odour af 


the Flower, uſe for the Preparation of this Water only white Leave nn 
ſeparated from the Bottoms of the Flowers, rejecting their inter! Wl 

Parts as uſeleſs ; but they deprive thereby the Water of one Part d +< 
the Vertue which otherwiſe it would have. m_ 8 
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The firſt Peel of the orange has moſt Eſſence in it, and therefore 
* is preferable to the other Parts: It gives a good Flavor to 
this Water : And if you have ſome ſmall Oranges, about the Bigneſs 
of a Nut, to add to the Infuſion, after having bruiſed them, the 
Water will be much better. | | : 

Orange-Flowers have more Strength and Odour in Languedoc and 
Provence, than at Paris; and therefore the beſt comes from thence. 

Orange-Flower Water may be made without Addition of any Hu- 
midity ; but it will not be the better for that; becauſe a Part of the 

Eſſence would remain in the Reſidue. White-wine and Balm- water 
diſſolve and rarifie the odoriferous Parts of the Ingredients, and 
render them more ſenſible ro the Senſe of ſmelling than otherwiſe 
they would be. If Ba/m-water be wanting, common Water may be 
uſed in its ſtead, or rather double the Doſe of White-wine. 

They who would have the Spirit of Ora»ge-Flower need only to put 
Orange-Flower Water into a Matraſs, with its proper Head and Re- 
ceiver, and to diſtil by a Balneum Yaporis, about the fourth Part of 
it: And this is the Spirit of Orange-Flower. It has the ſame Vertue 
with the Water ; bur ſeeing it is much ſtronger, the Doſe muſt be 
ſo much the leſs. 

You may alſo draw an Oil, or odoriferous Eſſence of Orange- 
Flower, b feeping the ſame in common Water, and diſtilling it by 
a great Fire, after the manner of drawing the Oil of Cinnamon. But 
It is fit to add to the Flower ſome ſmall Oranges bruiſed, and a good 
Quantity of the firſt Peel of common, bitter or Sevi! Oranges, be- 
cauſe there is much Efſence in them. After the Diftillation, you 
will find the Efſence ſwimming upon the Water, which muſt be 
taken off with a little Cotton, and kept in a Bottle well ſtopt. It 
ſerves for the ſame Uſes as the Water. The Doſe is from two 
Drops to ſix in ſome proper Liquor, But ſceing it does not eaſily 
diſſolve in Liquors, therefore it may be made into an Oleo-ſaccharum, 
by mixing it with a little Sugar-Candy, which divides and extends 
the Parts of the Oil, and makes it diffolvable. This Eſſence is alſo 
uſed for Perfumes; for it is the true Eſſence of Orange-Flower : But 
that which Perfamers commonly uſe, is only the Oil of bitter A1. 
monde, to which they give ſome Scent of the Flower of Orange. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Diſtillation of Strawberries, 


well, and put them into an earthen Pitcher ſo large that on- 
ly two thirds of it may be filled with them: Stop well your 
Pitcher, and ſet it a digeſting in hot Dung for three or four Days, 
or until the Matter ſmells like Wine: Then pour over the Matter 
Ne 


1 a good Quantity of ripe Strawberries, bruiſe them 
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into a Copper Cucurbit rinn'd, and having fitted it with a Head, 
Refrigeratory, and glaſs Receiver, and luted the Junctures cloſely, 
diſtil the Liquor by a Balneum Vaporit, and you ſhall have a ſpirituous 
Water of Strawberries, which is good to ſtrengthen the Heart, and 
Brain; to purifie the Blood, and to provoke Urine. The Doſe is 
from half a Spoonful to two Spoonfuls ; It is alſo uſed for clean. H. 
ing and beautifying the Skin. m 
After the ſame Manner you may make a good Water of Racberry, 2 
to 
m 


S822. 


which has the ſame Vertues. 

If you defire the Spirit either of Strawberriet or Rasberries, put the 
diſtilled Water of them into a Matraſs with a long, Neck, and fit to 
it a Head and a Receiver, and Jute the Junctures cloſely : Then ſet bi 
the Matraſs upon a Balneum Yaporis, or upon a large Pot half filled h; 
with Water, whoſe Mouth is proportioned to the Bottom of the ar 
Matraſs, fo that it may lye upon it without touching the Water: 
Then give a Fire to it, and diſtil the moſt ſpirituous Part of the 
Water. When there is about the eighth Part in the Receiver, take 
away the Fire; for then you have the Spirit of Strawberries or Ra. 
berries, They have the ſame Vertue with the Water, and the Doſe 
is from half a Drachm to two Drachms in their own Water. 


REMARKS. 


Strawberries and Rasberries are more uſed at Meals, Collations, En- 
tertainments, than in Remedies. When 'they are very ripe, they 
clear the Senſes of ſeeing, M and Taſting. They have 2 
Taſte as Wine, and do ſtrengthen the Heart, Stomach, and Brain, 
as the ſeveral ſorts of Wine. The common way of drawing the 
Water of Strawberry and Rasberry is only to bruiſe the Fruit, and to 
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diſtil the Humidity by the Balneum Vaporis, without ſuffering them 2 
to ferment. But then this Water is leſs ſpirituous. Q 
Others ſteep the bruiſed Berries four and twenty Hours in White · F 
wine, and then throw them into a Cucurbit of Earth or Glaſs, for F 
diſtilling the Humidity. This Water is good to take inwardly: Is 
The Spirit of Wine which mixes with it in the Diſtillation ſerves ti 
for a Vehicle. | | tl 
Others infuſe their bruiſed Berries in Aſſes Milk, and then diſti 
it. This Water is good for beautifying the Skin. fe 
The Method which I have preſcribed is preferable to all others, ri 
becauſe the Parts of the Strawberry are this way exalted by Fermen- wt 
ration, without the Addition of any Liquor. Nevertheleſs, I would n 
not think it amiſs to add a little Whire-wine to the bruiſed Ber: k 
- ries, that the Matter being made more liquid, it may ferment the 
more eaſily. t 
The ripeſt Berries muſt be uſed, becauſe they are moſt diſpoſed 0 
to Fermentation I leave a third Part of the Pitcher empty, be- tl 
cauſe the Fermentation ſwells the Matter. The Heat of Dung : 
is very proper to put the Parts into Motion: It is a true Heat of I 
Digeſtion | | t 
The eſſential Salt of Strawberries doth here what that of Graf! Y 


doth in new Wine when it ferments, that is, it rarifies the Part 
its . 9 
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of the Oil, and turns them into a Spirit: But becauſe there is leſs 
of this Principle in Srrawberries than in Grapes, therefore the Fer · 
mentation is not ſo ſtrong, neither can there be ſo much Spirit 
drawn out of them. | ; a 

The Waters of strawberry and Rasberry, which are ſold in Caffee 
funſer, and ſuch like Places, are only the Juices of theſe Fruits, 
mixed with ſo much Water and Sugar, as is ſufficient ro maks 
an agreeable Liquor, which they alſo purifie and ſer amongſt Ice, 
to cool and congeal them; and ſometimes alſo to render them the. 
more pleaſant, they give them ſweer Odours. 

To get the Juice of theſe Fruits eaſily, there 1s no more to do 
but to bruiſe them and to mix them with Water : And when they 
have ſteep'd together for ſome Hours, ſqueeze them very ſtrongly, 
and the Liquor will run out. - | 


__ 
mY 


C HAP. XVII. 
The Water of Walnuts, 


Ruiſe in a Mortar ten or twelve Pounds of Walnut-Flowers 
while in their prime; put them into a large Copper Cu- 
curbit, tinn'd within. Make a ſtrong Decoction of other 
Walnut-Flowers, and having ftrained it, pour it upon the Flowers in 
the Cucurbit, until they ſwim in the Liquor: Fit to the Cucurbit 
a Bolt-head with a Refrigeratory and glaſs Receiver: Lute _ 
Ctures: and having ſet the Veſſel upon a Furnace, give it a ſmall 
Fire, until about half of the Liquor be diſtilled. Then let the 
Fire go out, and ſqueeze what remains in the Cucurbit, and what 
is expreſſed from it, return into the Cucurbit, and diſtil about 
* Thirds of it. Mix theſe diſtilled Waters together, and keep 
them. 

Strain the Liquor which remains in the Cucurbit, and let it reſt 
for ſome while ; then paſs it through a wooden Cloth and evapo- 
rate the Humidity in an earthen Veſſel by a Fire of Sand, until 
it comes to the Conſiſtency, of Pills. This is the Extract whic 
— be kept. Vou may alſo dry what remains of the Flower, an 

cep it. | 3 

Gather Walnuts while they have attained but to the third Part of 
their common Growth; bruiſe them in a Mortar, and fill the half 


1 of a Copper Cucurbit rinn'd with them: then pour upon them all 
a the Water which was drawn from the Flowers. Fit to the Cucur- 
g bir a Moor's Head with a Refrigeratory and Receiver: and having 


left the Matter in Digeſtion for four and twenty Hours, proceed to 
the Diſtillation and to the making of the Extra as before : Dry 
alſo what remains of the Nuts, and keep all together. 2-4 

Take a ſufficient Quaatity of Nuts, when they are ripe enough 
to 


* 
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to be preſerved ; bruiſe them, and put them into a Copper Cucurtf 
tinn'd, ſo as to fill only the third Part: Pour upon it the ſecond 
Water which was diſtilled : Cover it with a Moors head and Refi. 
geratory, and leave the Matter in Infuſion four and twenty Hours: 
Fit a glaſs Receiver to the Noſe of the Moors-head, and proceed to 
diſtil the Humidiry as before. You ſhall have a very good Water, 
which is called the Water of Three-nuts. 

It is good to procure Sweat : It is given both in intermitting 
and malignant Fevers, in the Plague, and Small-Pox. Ir comforts 
the Stomach, and gives Eaſe in windy Colicks, and in Hyſterical 
Vapours. It is alfo uſed againſt the biting of venomous Beaſts, 
The Doſe is from one Ounce to ſeven. 

Strain and purifie the Liquor which remains in the Cucurbit after 
Diſtillation, and evaporate the Humidity in an earthen Veſſel by a 
Fire of Sand, until it hath the Conſiſtency of a Syrup. Then mix th 
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the two former ExtraQts with it, and make one Extract of all the A 
three Subſtances, by ſetting the earthen Veſſel upon a Fire, and WY v 
_ g the Matter into a Conſiſtency of Pills. Keep this Extract in M 
a Pot. tr 


It is Sudorifick, Aperitive, and a Febrifuge. It is given to take 
away Obſtructions, to expel the Malignity of Humours, and to 
comfort the Stomach. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm, 
either in a Pill or diſſolved in its own Water. Ne 

Dry, at the Sun, the Husks and Shells of the bruiſed. Nuts, and 
mix with them what remained of the Nuts and Flowers of the for- 
mer Operations; burn them, and infuſe the Aſhes in commen 
Water boiling ; then filtrate this Water, evaporate the Humidity, 
and you ſhall extra&t a Salt. 

It is good againſt Obſtructions. The Doſe is from fix Grains to 
a Scruple. 


REMARKS 


The Walnut is called in Latin Nux Juglans, quaſi Jovis glant, aut 
glans juvans, becauſe of its Excellency, and becauſe it ſerveth to 
many Uſes, as well in Arts as in Food and Phyſick. It would be 
to no Purpoſe to give a Deſcription of the Tree which bears this 
Fruit, ſeeing it is ſo very common. There ſcarce grows any Plant 

bout the Walnut - tree, either becauſe a certain Vapour or Spirit ari- 

th from the Root, which killeth them, or becauſe the Tree it 
{e]f being very high, its Branches large, and its Leaves broad and 
oily, it doth ſo overſhade the Place, that neither the Sun nor „ 
of the Air hath free Acceſs to theſe ſmall Plants for nouriſhing 
them. ; 

The Flower of the Walnut has not much Juice in it, and therefore 
it muſt be moiſtened with the Decoction of other Flowers, other- 
wiſe it would ſtick to the Veſlel in the Diſtillation, and make the 


Water have a burnt Smell. | ry 
When the Nurs have only attained to a third of their Growtl!, i 
they are then filled with a viſcous Juice, which the Digeſtion (after W 


they are bruiſed) rarifies ; ſo that the Principles of their Compoſi- 
tion 
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tion are looſened and volatilized : but yet it is fit to help on the 
Diſtillation by a ſtrong Fire, to elevare ſome Potion of the eſſential 
Salt of this Fruit; for the principal Vertue of the Water conſiſts in 
this Salt. has 

The Walnuts which are gathered for preſerving, are better for 
Diſtillation than thoſe that, are fully ripe; becauſe not being ſo hard, 
the Principles are more eaſily extracted: yet when the firſt is 


muſt not be thrown away; for it addeth a great Verrue. 
pretty ſtrong Fire muſt be uſed, but yet with ſuch Caution, that 
the Matter may not ſtick to the Bottom of the Veſſel. The Water 
which is diſtilled ſo many Times is of a red Colour, becauſe there 
always aſcends ſome oily Part with it. This Water has as much 
Vertue as any diſtilled Water can have ; for it is impregnated with 
the whole Subſtance of the Nuts: bur you may give a conſiderable 
Addition to its Virtue, by diſſolving the Extract in it, or the Salt, 
W when you are to uſe it, obſerving the preſcribed Doſe ; for by this 
Means you heap together the whole Vertue of the Nat. The Ex- 
tract contains the greateſt Part of the eſſential Salt, which could 
not be exalted by Diſtillation. The Salt which is got by the Cal- 
W cination of the Maſs, or Reſidue of the three Operations, is an Alkali, 
Ls all the other fixt Salts of Plants are. It may have retained ſome 
WT Virtue of the Nut: but however, all theſe Salts are aperitive, pe- 
netrating, and diſſolving of themſelves. | 

= ihe green Husk or outer Skin of the Nut ſerves for Dying and 
WE 7 inQtures : The Shell, which is as it were the ſecond Bark, is uſed in 
ſudorifick Decoctions; the Oil of the Nut, which is drawn by Ex- 
Wpreſſion, is very good againſt windy and Nephritick Colicks, and 
Por curing the Gripes of Women newly delivered: They mix it 
BY ith Clyſters. Ir is alſo uſed for beautifying the Face when newly 
aun without Fire. 


n 


CHA P. XVIII. 
AV, ulnerary or Gun-ſhot Water. 


a | 'AKE of the Leaves and Roots of Walwort or Comfry, the 
| Leaves of Sage, Mug wort, Bugle, of each four Hundfuls ; the 
Leaves of Betony, Sanicle, Ox-eye or great Margaret, little 


re argaret, Water Betony or Figwort, Plantane, Agrimony, Vervain; 
er« ormwood, Fennil, of each two andfuls; Saint John's-wort, 
he rologe or Birth-wort, Orpin, Fluellin or Speedwel, little Cen- 

* Milfoil, Tobacco, Moufe-ear, Mint, Hyſſop, of each an hand- 
th, . Cut them all, and bruiſe them well together in a Mortar: Put 
ter m into a large earthen Veſſel, and pour upon them twelve Pints 


te- wine: ſtir them with a * and ſtop the Veſſel, and 
C fer 


wanting, we may make uſe of the other. The Husk cr outer Skin 
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ſer it a digeſting in hot Dung or ſome other like Heat for thres 
ays: then turn all over into a large Copper Cucurbir, tinnd 

Within; and having fitted to it a Bolt-head, Refrigeratory, and Re 

ceiver, proceed to diſtil the Humidiry by a gentle Fire after the 

uſual Manner, and then you ſhall have a Vulnerary or Gun ſbot Mato, 

which muſt be kept in a Bottle well ſtopped. 

It is good for Contuſions, Diſlocations, and diſcuſſing Tumor 
outwardly applied; it cleanſeth Wounds, old Ulcers ; it renew. 
eth and ſtrengtheneth the Fleſh ; it hinders Putrefaction, and ſtop. 
peth Gangrenes ; and it may be alſo uſed againſt Vapours, 


REMARK $. 


The Names of this Water ſhew its Vertue; for Vulnerary ſigni: 
ſies to heal a Wound, and Gun-ſbot is added, becauſe it is uſed very 
ſucceſsfully for ſuch Wounds as come that way. 

Great Comfry is a Plant very common, which grows in watry oc 
mariſh Places: In Latin it is called Symphytum, Conſolida major, ot 
Auricula Aſmi. Its Leaf is long, and much like to that of 82910. 
Its Flower is white or reddiſh, its Root long and black without, 
but white within. It is glutinous, and very proper to cloſe up 
Fleſh. It ſtops Hemorrhagies and the Flux, It contains little Salt 
but much Oil and Phlegm. 

Sage is called Salvia quaſi Salvatrix, becauſe it is eſteemed good 
for many Diſeaſes. There be two ſorts of it, the wild and the Gur 


den Sage; there are alſo two kinds of Garden Sage, the great and the - 
ſmall; the laſt is the beſt, and it is It that is uſed for the making d h 
this Water: It is full of an Oil exalted to a Spirit, and hath much 7 
Salt, but little of the paſſive Principles: It is Cephalick, good tor 0 
the Nerves, Hyſterick, Stomachick, and Aperitive. ]; 
Mugwort is in Latin Artemiſia, from a Queen of that Name u 8 
uſed it. It is a Plant which grows high, whoſe Leaves are whitiſh, 
and as it were cut and flaſhed like thoſe of Wormwood : T hey ar T 
alſo odoriferous. It grows every where: and upon St John's D or 
chey uſe to make Garlands of it. It contains much Salt, but littt ſe 
Oi! and Phlegm: Ir is Hyſterick, Aperitive, and Vulnerary. 1 
Bugle has in Latin the Names of Bugula, Conſolida media, Symphitn tu 
medium, Prunella Cærulea, and Herba Laurentiana. It is a Pl co 
whoſe Leaves are thick, long, reddiſh, and a little teethed at or 
Edge. Its Flowers are blue. It grows in the Fields, and conti an, 
ſome Salt and Oil, but much of the paſſive Principles. It is Vue tar 
rary, and good againit the Diſeaſes of the Lungs, and proper It 
comfort and ſtrengthen, i BF? 
Betony, in Latin Bctonica, is a Plant which grows in Woods; Th 


Leaves are green, long, and teethed about like a Saw. Its Flow 
are purple, and formed like an Ear. It contains an exalted Oil, "if 
eſſential and volatile Salt, but little fixt Salt, Phlegm or Earth. "W 
is Cephalick, Cordial, and Vulnerary. ; 
Sanicle, which in Latin is called Sanicula or Diapenſia, is 2 Pu 
whoſe Leaves proceed from the Root, almoſt round, firm, c 
of a fair greeniln Colour, divided into five Parts: Its Stalk 1s 7 E 
a 100888 
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+ foot, or a Foot and a half high, on which there are ſmall white 
Flowers. Its Root is black without, and white within, and full o 
Fibres, It grows both on Mountains and in Valleys. It contains 
a good Quantity of Salt and Oil, much Phlegm, and little Earth, 
It is Aſtringent, Vulnerary, good in Ruptures, and may be uſed 
both outwardly and inwardly, f 

Ox-Eyes, or Great Margaret, is called in Latin Buphthalmum, or 
Lencanthemum, or Bellis Major. It is a Plant which grows commonly 
every where. Its Leaves are long and toothed. Its Flower is yel. 
low, and formed like an Ox-eye, whence it hath its Name. Ir 
contains much Oil, and an indifferent Quantity of Salt and Phlegm. 
It is Vulnerary, and uſed in the King's-Evil. 1 

Little Margaret, whoſe Latin Name is, Bellis Minor: It is a Plant ſo 
common, that it is known to all the World. There be two kinds 
of it, one very low, which grows naturally in the high ways; and 
another larger and more agreeable to the Sight, which is planted 
in Gardens: The firſt kind is the beſt, and moſt uſed in Medicine. 
It hath long Leaves, Flowers of a different Colour, and which form, 
as it were, ſo many ſmall Eyes: Its Root is buſhy. It contains lit- 
tle Salt and Earth, much Oil and Phlegm. It is uſed to ſtop Blood, 
to heal Wounds, to diſcuſs Tumors, and to cure the Inflammati- 
on of the Eyes. | | 

Water Bitony, or Fif-wort, is called in Latin, Scrophularia major. It is 
a Plant two or three Foot high, which grows in Hedges, and other 
thady Places. Its Leaf reſembles a Nettle ; its Root is thick and knot- 
ty, like to the Tumors of the King's-Evil, whence it hath its Name. 
The whole Plant hath a ſtinking Smell. It contains much Salt and 
Oil, ſome Phlegm and Earth, and it is good to diſcuſs ſcrophu- 
lary Tumors, being laid upon them. It ſerves alſo to ſoften hard 
Swellings, to cleanſe Wounds and old Ulcers, 

Plantane is called in Latin Plantago, that is, an excellent Plant. 
There be three kinds of it, diſtinguiſhed by the Number of Fibres 
or Nerves which appear in them. The common Plantane hath 
ſeven, and it is called Plantago major, or Septinervea. Its-Leaves are 
large, its Flowers pale; its Seed {mall and black; and its Root is 
tufty. It grows every where, and is the beſt of them all. The ſe. 
cond fort has five Fibres, and therefore it is called, Quinquenerves, 

or, Plantago aquatica, becauſe it grows in Water. Its Leaf is long 
and pointed. It has alſo the Name of Plantago meaia. The Plan- 
tane which has three Fibres, is called, Trinervea, or, Plantago minor: 
It alſo grows near Waters, and has a ſmall, and rough, or hai 
Leaf. Plantane contains Oil, a little Salt, much Earth and Phlegm : 
This Salt is acid, and being mixed with the Oil, and a good Quanti- 
ty of the paſſive Principles, it is almoſt wholly abſorbed by them; 
and therefore the Plant is only a gentle Deterſive, but it is Aſtrin- 
gent and refreſhing, becauſe of £ Earth and Phlegm in it. Ir is 
48 all ſorts of Fluxes, Hemorrhagies, and in Inflammations of 
yes. 

Asrimony in Latin is called Arimonia or Eupatorium: It is a Plant 

about a Foot and a half in height, which grows in all Countries. 
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Its Leaves are long, divided and hairy, or velveted ; ifs Flowers 
{mall and of a yellow Colour; its Seed is ſlender, and wrapt up in 
a downy Skin. It contains a good Quantity of Salt and Oil; and 
theſe active Principles are mixed with much Earth and a little 
Phlegm, which render the Plant deterſive, aſtringent in reſpe& of 

the Stool, but aperitive by Urine. It is eſteemed good in Diſeaſes 
of the Liver, and it ſtops a Flux. 

Pervin, in Latin, Verbena, or Verbenaca, Hierobotane Mas, Columbaris, 
and Herba Sacra. It is a Plant which ſends forth many Stalks, about 
the Height of a Foot and a half. Its Leaves are long, indented, 
and a little rough. Irs Flowers are ſmall, and of a bluiſh Colour: 
Its Root is {lender and fibrous. It grows in the High-Ways, and 
near unto Walls; there be many kinds of it. It contains a good 
Quantity of Salt and Oil. It is Cephalick, Vulnerary, and deſicca- 
tive. It is uſed in the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, for the Stone, and 
Dyſenteries. It is given to procure Milk to Nurſes, in Pleuriſies, 
and may be taken inwardly, or applied outwardly. 

Wormwood, in Latin, Alſinthium; it is a Plant four Foot high, ſend- 
ing forth many Stalks, and Branches ſtreight and whitiſh. Its 
Leaves are long, deeply cur, ſoft, having a ſtrong Aromarick Smell, 
and a very bitter Taſte. Its Branches are ſurrounded, or garniſh'd 
with a great (parity of ſmall yellow Grains, to which ſucceeds 
a ſlender Seed. Its Root is thick, ſhredded into Threads. It grows 

Jin Gardens, and is called Abſinthinm ponticum, ſeu Romanum, ſeu vulgare, 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other kinds of Wormwood. It contains 
a ſulphureous Spirit, or rather an exalted Oil, which is the Cauſe of 
its Odour, much Salt, and a little Phlegm. It is good to kill 
Worms in the Body, and to help Digeſtion, It is Vulnerary, Ape- 
ritive, and Hyſterick. 

Fennil, in Latin Feniculum ; it grows every where, and there be 
two kinds of it. The firſt is, Garden Fennil, called, Marathrum; the 
other is wild, and is called, Hippomarathrum, becauſe of its Large 
neſs. The Seed of Fennil is much uſed in Medicine, that of F. 
rence is eſteemed the beſt, becauſe it is largeſt and beſt nouriſhed, 
It expelleth Wind, and is Hyſterick. Fennil contains much Salt, 
and an Oil, half exalted to a Spirit, a ſufficient Quantity of Earth 
and Phlegm. The Root is Aperitive, and the Leaves are good to 
clear the Eyes, and to cleanſe Wounds. 

Sairt Tohns-wort, in Latin Hypericum, Androſemum minus, Aſc) 
Aille-fora, or Perforats, becauſe irs Leaf is naturally pierced with 
many ſmall Holes. It grows every where; its Leaf is long and 
{mall ; its Flower yellow; its Seed ſlender and odoriferous: It con- 
tains Oil, Salt, and Earth in good Quantity, but a little Phlegm; 
and it is Vulnerary, Hyſterick, Aperitive, and good for the Nerves. 

Aſtrologe, or Birthworth, in Latin, Ariſtolochia, becauſe it is ood to 
bring away the after-birth in Womens Delivery: Ir is alſo called 
malum terre, becauſe its Fruit is like an Apple. There be fout 
kinds of this Plant, the round, the long, the climbing, and tix 
{mall and lender. 

Ihe farſt is called, Ariſtolochia rotunda, which ſends forth — 
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weak Stalks about a Foot high. Its Leaves are round, ſoft, cloſe to 
the Stalks. Its Flowers are of a dark purple Colour, tending ſome- 
what to black. Its Seeds are flat, thin, wrapt up in ſmall long 
Fruit, divided into ſix Cells. Its Root is round, brown withour, 
and yellow within, very bitter, and diſagreeable to the Taſte. It 

rows in High-ways, Fields, fat and moiſt Earth. | 

The ſecond is called, Ariſtolochia longa, which ſendeth forth many 
long pliant Stalks, about a Foot and a half, ſpreading themſelves 
towards the Ground. Its Leaves are formed like a Scythe, pointed 
and joined to the Stalk by ſmall Twigs. Its Flower 1s much like 
that of the round Birth wort, and is followed with a Fruit like to 
ſmall Pears, and contains a flat black Seed. Its Root is long and 
thick as the Arm of a Child, having Colour and Taſte like that of 
the round : It grows in Fields, in Vineyards, amongſt Corn, and 
in Hedges. 

The third is called Aviſtolochia Clematitis, ſeu Saracenica : It ſends 
forth Stalks ſtreight, and much ſtronger than thoſe of the other kind. 
Its Height is about two Foot, Its Leaves are like thoſe of Ivy, 
wrinkled, and ſupported by long Twigs. Its Flowers are long, 
and of a pale Yellow. Its Fruit are much grofler than thoſe of the 
other kind, of an oval Figure, divided into fix Cells full of flat 
Seeds. Its Root isfflender, thready, or fibrous and grey. It grows 
* Fields, Vineyards, Woods and hot Places; there be ſeveral ſorts 
OT it. 

The fourth kind is called, Ariſtolochia tenuts, ſeu Piſtolochia, ſeu Po- 
Iyrrhiſon ; It ſendeth forth many weak, ſlender Stalks, which creep 
upon the Ground: Its Leaves and Flowers are like thoſe of the 
other kinds, but they are much ſmaller and paler : Irs Fruit is like 
a ſmall juicy Pear, filled with Seed ; and its Root is very thin, fi- 
brous, joined together like a Beard to a ſmall Trunk, Irs Colour 
is yellow; its Taſte ſharp and bitter; its Odour ftrong and agree- 
able : It grows in Vineyards, Woods, hot, dry and ſtrong Ground. 

All theſe Birthworrs contain much Oil and Salt, ſome Phlegm, 
and a little Earth. | 

They are Vulnerary, Deterſive, Hyſterick, good to ſtop Gan- 
greens, to attenuate Phlegm, and to help Reſpiration. The two 
firſt kinds are uſed outwardly, the Roots of the two laſt are uſed 
in Remedies which are taken inwardly. | 
_ Opin, whoſe Names in Latin are, Telephium vulgare, Fabaria, Faba 
ue ſa, craſſula, Acetabulum alterum, Cotyledon alterum, Scrophularia me- 
aia, and Anacampſeros: It is a Plant which ſends forth ſeveral 
ſtreight Stalks about a Foot high. Its Leaves are like thoſe of Pur- 
Hane, but longer and more juicy. Its Flower is white or yellowiſh: 
Its Root is glandulous or knotty. It grows in ſtony Ground, and 
3 Walls. It contains much Phlegm and Oil, a little Salt and 

It is Vulnerary, Aſtringent, Moiſtening, Healing, goed for Ru- 
prores, Dyſemeeries, and for cleaning and taking out the Spots of 

n. EF 
Huelin, or Speedwel, is a Plant of which there are two general, 
C63 ſorts, 
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forts, the one Male, and the other Female. There are alſo tuo 
kinds of the Male, the one ſtreight, the other crooked or creeping ; 
This laſt is moſt uſed, and particularly in the Compoſition of this 
Water. It is called in Latin, Veronica Mas ſupina & wulgatiſſima, ſeu 
Veronica Mas Serpens, ſeu Teucrium. It ſhooteth forth many Stalks or 
Branches that are ſlender; long, round, rough, and creeping on the 
Ground. Its Leaves are long, toothed at the Edge, hairy, and ſome- 
what ſmaller than thoſe of Betony: Its Flowers put forth into bluiſh 
Ears, and ſometimes white. Its Seed is thin, round, and black. 
iſh; its Root is fibrous. It grows in Vineyards, amongſt Hedges, 
in 8 and uncultivated Ground, It has a bitter and ſharp 

aſte. 

The Female is called in Latin, Veronica femina, ſeu Veronica minor, 
ferpylli felio, ſeu Veronica pratcnſis, It ſendeth forth many ſmall ſlen- 
der Stalks, creeping towards the Ground, full of long Leaves like 


It grows near the High-Ways, and in moiſt Places. 

Theſe Plants contain much Salt and Oil: They are Inciſive, Atte- 
nuating, Deterſive, Vulnerary, Sudorifick, good for the Ulcers of 
the Breaſt and Lungs, and for expelling Poiſon. 

Little Centaury, is called in Latin Centaurium minus, or Centauris 
minor, or, Fel terre, becauſe it is very bitter. It is alſo called Flxi. 
fuga, becauſe it is thought to cure Fevers. It is a ſmall Plant, 
little more than half a Foot high; its Leaves are long like thoſe 
of Hypericum, but ſomewhat larger : On the Top it has ſeveral ſmall 
Branches, as it'were, on which do grow red Flowers, which claſp 
one another. When they fall, there come in their Places, ſome 
{mall Heads, or Cloves, long, thin, full of a Powder: Its Root 
is thin, dry, thready and inſipid. It grows in dry and ſandy Places. 
It contains much Salt, ſome Oil and Earth, and but little Phlegm, 
It is Vulnergry, Deterſive, Deſiccative, Aperitive, good againſt the 
Scurvy, intermitting Fevers, Worms, Madneſs, Obſtructions of the 
Terms, Gour, Sciatica, and Jaundice. 

Milfoil, in Latin Mille-folium vulgare album, Stratiotes terreſtris, ſeu 
Achillea, ſcu Militaris. It is a cemmon Plant, which ſendeth forth 
ſeveral Stalks to the height of a Foot, or a Foot and an half, ſtiff, 
angular, hairy, red, and branched towards the Top: Its Leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of chæmemel, and by reaſon of their great Number, 
give it the Name of M/fo/! : But they are more cloſe, and diſpoſed 
into two Sides like a Feather. Its Smell is very agreeable, and its 
Taſte a little ſharp ; its Flowers are upon the Top, ſmall, white, 
and odcriferous. Its Root is fibrous and twiggy. It grows along 
the High ways, in Church-yards, and in dry Places. It contains 
much Salt and Oil. It is Aſtringent, Vulnerary, Diſſolving, good 
to ſtop a Flux, Hemorrhagies and Gonorrheas. 
I will refer Tobacco to a particular Chapter by it fel  _ 
Mor ſe-car, in Latin Piloſela major repens hirſuta, or, Auricula mu"! 
minor. It is a Plant whoſe Leaves are long, round towards tbe 
End, covered with a white down, or ſome ſmall Hairs, which gibts 
it the Name of Pileſella. They reſemble the Ears of — 
| when 
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wild Thyme. Its Flowers are ſmall, pale, or blue. Its Root is thin. 
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whence it hath the other Name of Auricula Muris, It lieth doſe as 
it were upon the Ground, but ſomewhat raiſed in the middle. The 
Stalks are about half a Foot high, furniſhed with long and ſtreight 
Leaves, and do bear upon the Top Flowers partly white, partly 
purple. Its Root is fibrous. It groweth in the Fields. It contains 
ſome eſſential Salt and Oil, a little Pklegm, and much Earth. 

It is aſtringent, vulnerary, healing, good for Ruptures, to ſtop 
Hemorrhagies, Dyſenteries, and other Fluxes. 


two general kinds, the Garden Mint, and the Wild Mint. They con- 
tain a great deal of volatile Oil and Salt, and but a ſmall Portion 
of Phlegm and Earth. ; 

They are good to comfort the Stomach, to help Digeſtion, to 
expel Wind, to cure the Colick, to attenuate and diſcuſs Humours, 
and to ſtop a Gangreen. 

Hyſop, in Latin, Hyſſopus, is a Plant which ſendeth forth ſeveral 
ſquare Stalks, a little hairy, of a Foot Height, knotty, and full of 
Branches. Its Leaves are long and narrow. Its Flowers have the 
Form of an Ear of a bluiſh Colour; its Root is the Thickneſs of 
the little Finger, long, hard, and fibrous. It grows in Gardens. 
It contains much volatile Salt and exalted Oil, a little Phlegm and 
Earth, 

It is vulnerary, deterſive, aperitive, and is uſed in Diſeaſes of the 
Breaſt and Lungs, as in Afthma's and Phthiſis, I have ſpoken more 
at large concerning all theſe Plants in my Treatiſe of Drugs. 

Seeing the moſt Part of theſe Plants which compound this Water, 
are not very Juicy, therefore it is proper to add the White-wine; 
for this Liquor helps the Fermentation, and ſerves to looſen the 
ſaline and volatile ſulphureous Parts of the Matter. 


Diſtillation, leſt the Matter fix to the Bottom of the Cucurbit, and 
give the Water a burnt Smell. When you have diſtilled the half 
of the Liquor, put what remains inthe Cucurbit into a Linen Cloth, 
and ſqueeze out the Juice of it; then pour it back into the Cucur- 
bit, and diſtil it. By this Means you ſhall ſhun a burnt Scent : 
But if the Balneum Vaporis, or Balneum Marie, which is uſed, be large 
enough, the Diſtillation may go on ſafely. 

If you dry the Maſs of Herbs which remains, and make a Lixivium 
of its Aſhes, and thereafter draw out the Salt by Evaporation, and 
then diſſolve this Salt in the diſtilled Water, it will give it a more 
Leterſive and diſſolving Quality. 


| Ces | CHAP. 


Mint, in Latin, Mentha, is an Aromatick Plant, of which there. be 


Care muſt be taken that the Fire be not very great during the 
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Er. XIX> 
Of Smear. 


Cy is the eſſential Salt of a Reed or Cane that grows in 


and Canary. The Pulp in the Trunk of this Plant is taken and 
waſhed, and then ſteeped in hot Water; this Water is ſtrained and 
evaporated, and the Sugar remains at Bottom; heretofore it way 
called Mel arundinaceum, or the Cane-Honey, but ſince it has been 
called Zucharum, or Saccharum. 

The firſt Elaboration that is given to Sugar, is to puriſie it, by 
diſſolving it in Water, filcrating and evaporating the Liquor, after 
which it is made up into Loaves, or elicit is ſent in Casks or Cheſts, 
and is called Cafſornade, or Caſtonnade. There are of it the Red, the 
Brown, and the White Sugar, according as it has been more or leſs 
purified it differs in Colour. The Name Caſtoxnade may have been 
derived from the Casks in which it is brought, called Caft by the 
Germans. 

When the Sygar has been refined no more than aboveſaid, it is: 
little fat; now to refine it farther, it is diſſolved in Lime- water, it 
15 boiled, and the Scum taken off; when it is ſufficiently boiled, it 
is caſt into Moulds of a Pyramidal Form, which have a Hole at 
Bottom to let the more glutinous Part run through and ſeparate. 

It is ſtill further refined by boiling it with the whites of Eggs 
in Water, for the glutinous Quality of the whites of Eggs does 
help to receive and take away the Impurities which might remain 
in the Szgar, and the boiling öf it ſerving to drive them all to the 
vides ob the Veſſel in a Scum, the Liquor is paſſed through a Cloth, 
and then evaporated to a due Conſiſtence. | 

Sugar-Candy is only a Sugar cryſtallized ; the Way to make it, 1s 
to boil refined Sugar in Water to the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup, 
it is then poured into. Pots, wherein little Sticks have been laid in 
order; it is left in a ſtill Place ſome Days without ſtirring, and you 
have the Szgar-· Candy ſticking to thoſe Sticks. Red Sugar-Candy is 


made after the fame Manner. 


Sagar is good for Infirmities of the Breaſt and Lungs, becauſe it 
does attenuate and cut the Phlegm, which ſometimes oppreſſes the 
J ibres of theſe Parts; but you muſt uſe it as little as may be i 
}-yſierical Caſes, by Reaſon that it raiſes Vapours. Red-Sngar l 
lometimes mixed with deterſive Clyſters. ; 

Its Sweetneſs does proceed from an effential Acid Salt mixed with 
ſome oy Parts of which it conſiſts, as I have already explicated in 
the Remarks upon Of! of Antimony prepared with Sugar. 

Ihe caſiunade, or Cask-ſugar, makes a ſweerer Impreſſion vp0 
the Tongue than our-finer Sugar, becauſe it contains more vic 
er fat Parte, which do remain the longer upon the Netve. 2 

; & on Tn } 


many Places, and eſpecially in the Weiiern Iſlands of Madera 
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Tongue, and this makes us ſomecimes prefer the firſt, as to the Uſe, 
before the other. And for the ſame Reaſon the finer a Sugar is, the 
quicker it paſſes off the Taſte. Sugar- Candy is better for Rheums 
than common Sugar, becauſe being harder, it requires a longer Time 
to melt in the Mouth, and beſides it keeps the Breaſt moiſter than 
the common Sugar. I ſhall be more large on this Head in my Trea- 
tiſe of Drugs. | 


| Spirit of Sugar. 
4 HIS Spirit is a Mixture of the acid Part of Sugar with the 


Flowers of Sal Armoniack, 

Powder and mix eight Ounces of white Sugar-Candy, with four 
Ounces of Sal Armoniack, put this Mixture into a glaſs or earthen 
Body, whoſe third only is thereby filled, fir a Head to the Body, 
and place it in a Sand Furnace ; joyn a Receiver to it, and lure well 
8 with a wet Bladder, give it a ſmall Fire for an Hour 
only to heat the Veſſel, then increaſe it to the ſecond Degree, there 
will diſtil a Liquor Drop by Drop, and towards the End there will 
riſe white Vapours into the Head ; increaſe your Fire ſtill more, 
until nothing more comes forth; let the Veſſels cool, and unlute 
them ; you will find in the Receiver ſeven Ounces of a brown Li- 
quor, that has but an ill Smell, and a little black Oil ſtuck to the 
Sides, pour it all together in a glaſs Body, and having fitted to it 
a Head and Receiver, and luted the Joynts, diſtil in Sand ſix Oun- 
ces of a very acid Spirit, that is clear and agreeable to the Taſte, 
and without any' Smell of Empyreum. 

It is a good aperitive againſt the Gravel, and the Dropſie; it is 
good to ſtop Diarrheas, and Dyſenteries with; it may be dropt into 
the Tincture of Roſes, inſtead of other acid Spirits. Some do think 
it good for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; The Doſe is eight or ten Drops, 
or to an agreeable Acidity, in ſome proper Liquor. 

That which remains in the Body after the ReQification, is a 
fætid Oil, which may be outwardly uſed to cleanſe old Ulcers. 

REMARKS 
The Spirit of common Sugar is made without Addition of any 
ing in the Preparation; it is an acid Spirit, but is not ſo ſtrong, 
nor has ſo great Vertues as that which I have now deſcribed. It 
is thought good for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, by Reaſon of the Sugar, 
* d is good for them, . but ſo ſtrong an Acid is apt to give 
a Cough. 5 | 

The Body muſt be big enough, in crder to give Room to the 

apours to circulate in as they do riſe, There is found at the Bot- 
tom of this Cueurbit after this Diſtillation, a Mf compoſed above 
cf the Sal Armoniack, which has ſublimed it ſelf, and has rerained 
ts own Form, the ſame Colour, and the fame Taſte; and below 
a very rarifyd, black, and inſipid Matter. The whole Maſs 
Weighs ſeven Qunces and fix Drachms. One may tcparate the Se! 

| Armo- 
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Armoniack from the rarify'd black Matter, and make Uſe of it for 
ſome other Operation. 

A very little Oil of Sugar can be drawn in this Operation, for 
that which remains after the Rectiſication is not a pure Oil, but a 
Remainder of the Spirit tinged with ſome Drops of Oil, inſomuch 
that it would be very hard to get one Drachm of pure Oil. | 


* 


ern 
Of Wine. 
W INE is nothing elſe but the Muſte, or Juice of ripe Grapes, 


whoſe ſpirituous Parts are ſet at Liberty in the Fermen- 
tation This Wine is more or leſs groſs, according as it 

abounds more or leſs with Tartar. | 
In the making of White-wine, the Maſte of white Grapes is left to 
ferment all alone; but Claret muſt ferment with the Feces of the 
Grapes ; whence it comes to paſs that the Red is loaded with more 
Tartar than the white, and remains longer in the Body after it is 
drunk. The Wines of hot Countreys do commonly more abound 
with Tartar than others, by Reaſon of the Abundance of Salts which 
they attract from the Earth. Muſcat, and Spaniſh Wines; do not endure 
a Fermentation, until good Part of the Phlegm is evaporated, either 
by the Heat of the Sun, or by Fire; and this is the Reaſon they 
become ſo glutinous as they do, almoſt like Syrup. Laſtly, there 
may be made as many different Wines, as there can be different Fer- 
mentations to the Muſte. Now let us conſider what it is that haps 

- Pens in theſe Fermentations. | 
Muſte is a ſweet Liquor, that ſends no Vapours to the Head to in. 
toxicate, though one drinks never ſo much. If you diſtil it, there 
will riſe firſt of all good Store of inſipid Water, after that a fetid Oil 
with a few weak Spirits, which are nothing but an eſential Salt dil. 
ſolved ; and laſtly, there will remain a terreſtrious Maſs, out of 
which may be drawn ſome Quantity of fixt Salt by 2 a Lixi. 
vium, as we draw other Alkali Salts; but among all theſe Subſtan- 
ces we find none of thoſe Spirits that uſe to make Branay, and yet 
nevertheleſs when Muſte hath fermented for ſome Time, it turns 


into Wine, from whence you may draw a conſiderable Quantity of 


inflammable Spirits, 

Now to. explicate this Effect, you muſt know that Mußte doth con- 
tain a great deal of eſſential Salt; this Salt, like a volatile, making 
an Effort in the Fermentation to deliver it ſelf from the oily Parts 
with which it was before incumbred, does open and divide then, 
until by its ſubtle and keen Points it hath rarified them into Spirit; 
this Effort of the Salt does cauſe the Ebullition which happens 0 
Wine, and which at the ſame Time does help to purifie it ; = i 
eps 
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ſeparates the groſſer Parts of the Wine in Form of a Scum, of which 
ſome Part does ſtick to and petriſie on the Sides of the Veſſel, and 
another Part precipitates to the Bottom; the firſt is called Tartar, the 
laſt the Lees of Wine. 
The inflammable Spirit of Wine then is nothing but an Oil exalted 
by Salts, and this is an indubirable Proof of what I eſtablith, that 
there was nothing but Oil in the Muffe, which was capable of tak» 
in Fire. a * ; 
Theſe ſame Salts alſo being a little freed from the Cover they 
were wrapt in, are they that change the wallowiſh Sweetneſs of Muſte 
into an agreeable Tartneſs, ſuch as we perceive in our French Wines. 
It is likewiſe remarkable, that a ſufficient Quantity of Phlegm is 
requiſite for the better Separation of the Salts in their Fermenta- 
tion, and an Exaltation of the Oil; for otherwiſe ſeveral Changes 
are apt to happen: for Example, when Muſcat and Spanilh Wine are 
made, a great deal of Phlegm sre ſeparated from them; for the 
W Muſcat Grape is left to dry in the Sun upon the Branches, before it 
is gathered to put into the Preſs; and ſome Part of the Liquor of the 
Mufte, with which Span /b Wine is made, is evaporated before it is 
@ ſuffered to ferment; which is the Cuſe that the Salts not having 
Liberty to expatiate, and to rarifie the Oil as much as they would 
do if they had Room, do make but an imperfect Fermentation. The 
Oil being thus half exalted, hath ſtill Strength enough ro hinder 
che Tartneſs of the Salt, and therefore only rickling the Nerves of 
W the Tongue, makes us perceive in theſe Liquors a ſweer Taſte. And 
this is allo the Reaſon, why fewer Spirits are drawn from Maſcat and 
= Spaniſh Wines, than from French Wines; for whereas the Spirit of 


Jrits in thoſe, than in French Mines. But much more of a groſs Oil 
is drawn by Diſtillation from thoſe half fermented Wines. 

If, on the contrary, the Muſte ſhould be loaded with too much 
Phlegm, as it happens often enough, there follows another imper- 
fed Fermentation, becauſe the Salts being too much weakned by 
fare not able. ſufficiently to cut and exalt the Parts of Oil, whence 
n comes to paſs that theſe Wines are ſubject to turn eager, or to 
WF {owre ; but they may be made good again by mixing them with the 
Lee, which contains much Salt. The Wines of Languedoc and Provence 


I Burgundy and Champaign, becauſe their Spirits are incumbred with 
8 Abundance of Salt and Earth. Wherefore the Goodneſs of Wine 


may be ſaid to proceed from a convenient Proportion of Phlegm 
and Tartar, 


in a natural Way ſeparated from the Wine, ſhould in no wiſe dimi- 


niſn the Quantity nor the Strength of the ſpirituous and inflam- 
mable Part. | 


But when I afferted that the Spirits of divers Wines are extream- 
ly loaded with Tartar, I did not mean that Tartar which petrifies at 
the Sides of the Veſſels, for that is at quier, and does not hinder 
the Exaltation of Spirits; but J intended a Torrar that ſtill remains 

Milt 


Wine doth conſiſt in a rarified Oil, there muſt needs be fewer Spi- 
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being extreamly loaded with Tartar, are groſſer than the Wines of 


It is objected to this laſt Diſcourſe, that the Tartarous Part being 
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mixt in the Wine after the Fermentation, and which, according 18 
it abounds more or leſs, does render the Wines more or leſs thick 
and groſs. It is eaſie to ſee this Tartar I ſpeak of, if you evaporate the 
aqueous Part of Wine, for it will remain at Bottom in Form of Lee, 

evertheleſs there is no. need of eſtabliſhing two Sorts of Tarte 
in one kind of Wine, for the former is only the more ſoluble Par 
of the other. 

Divers little Objections have likewiſe been made me on this Sub. 
ject, for Want of duly examining what I have eſtabliſhed. Where. 
fore I do not deſire to enlarge in the Relation of them, for I do ain 
as much as I can to avoid Repetitions, as being good for nothing 
but to ſwell a Book and tire the Reader. 

Wine diminiſhes the Appetite, as ſaith Hippocrates ; and the Cauſe 
may be, becauſe the ſulphureous Spirits it is charged with, do dull 
and oppreſs the Ferment of the Stomach, which by its Irritation 
cauſed Hunger. 

Vinous Liquors muſt be made of all Fruits, and. many other 
Things, by Means of Fermentation, as from Apples, Pears, Honey 
and Hopps. In like Manner Berries, Seeds, Leaves and Flowers, 
may be made to ferment: But becauſe ſeveral of theſe Things are 
naturally too dry to ferment eaſily, they muſt be wetted with Wy, 
ter after they are beaten; and to quicken their Fermentation, x 
little 1 is ro be added, and by this Means Liquors are made, 
whence burning Spirits may be drawn as well as from Wine. 

That which happens in the Fermentation of Wines, may ſerve 
very well to explicate many Diſeaſes, bur eſpecially the Smal Pex 
for it is very probable, that in this Diſeaſe the Blood does boil and 
ferment in the Veſſels much after the Manner as Wine ferments in 
a Veſſel. The little Puftules of the Small Pox are a Tartar which is 
. ſeparated from the Blood to the Skin, after the ſame Manner as the 
Tartar ſeparates from the Wine to the Sides of the Veſſel, and in 
deed they have the ſame Effect as Salt in corroding the Skin. In 
fants are more ſubje& to this Diſeaſe than elder Perſons; becaule 
their Blood is more like to Muſte, and conſequently is more ſubjes 
to ferment. The Small Pox does uſually happen but once in a Manj 
Life, juſt as Muſte docs terment alſo but once. 


Diſtillation of Wine, or Aqua Vitæ. 


F ILL with Wine half a large Copper Body, cover it with its Mor! 

head, bordered with his Refrigeratory, and fit to it a Receiver; lun 
well the Jundtures with a wet Bladder, and diſtil with a gents 
Fire about a quarter of the Liquor, or elſe until the Liquor whici 
o iſtils doth not burn, when Fire is put to it; that which is in tis 
Receiver is called Brandy, and in Latin, Aqua Vite. | 


REMARKS. 


Brandy is a Spirit of Wine loaded with Phlegm, that it hath <WR 
ried with it in the Diſtillation z theſe Spirits do always 1iſe 1 | 
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and ſo it is known that there remain no more in the Cucurbit, when 
the Liquor that diſtils is no longer inflammable. | 

Brandy may be drawn from all Sorts of Wines, but more of it 
may be drawn in ſome Countries than others. For Example, the 
Wines that are made about Orleans and Paris, do yield greater Plen- 
ty of Brandy than many others which ſeem to be ſtronger ; and the 
Reaſon is, that thoſe Wines which appear ſtronger, being loaded 
with a greatdeal of Tartar, have their Spirits as it were fixed, whereas 
the others, containing bur a convenient Portion of this Tartar, do 
leave their Spirits at greater Liberty. 

Different Methods are uſed to try Brandy; firſt ſomewhat is 
poured into a Glaſs, to fee its Colour, and diſcern its Taſte, for 
that is moſt eſteemed which is moſt clear, and leaves in the Mouth 
leſsRoughneſs. Secondly, one may burn equal Quantities of divers 
Sorts of Brandy, which are to be compared in ſuch Places as are 
expoſed to the Wind, till the Spirit thereof is conſumed, and no 
Flame appears. Afterwards the Quantities of the Phlegms are com- 
W pared, which remain in the Veſſels, and that is the ſtrongeſt which 
has retained leſs of the ſame. Thirdly, one may put a little of Oil 
of Olive into Drinking Glaſſes, and pour into them ſuch Sorts of 
W 3randy, which are to be compared; and that where the Oil gets 
ſooneſt upon the Surface, is moſt phlegmatick, and conſequently 
leaſt charged with Spirits, and leſs ſtrong. Fourthly, ſeveral Sorts 
Woof Brandy may be poured into Cryſtal Glaſſes of a long Form whoſe 
lower Parts are thick and ftrong, and the Mouth ſtreight; theſe 
bPlaſſes muſt be filled one half, or two thirds ; apply a Finger upon 
the Mouth, and then ſhake them; theſe ſhakings will excite an 
Ebullition in the Brandy, and raiſe at the Top?a very rarify'd Foam; 
che more of it appears, the leſs Strength the Brandy: has, for the 
cum comes from the Phlegm. The Spirit of Wine has no Froth, 
cho — in the ſame Manner, becauſe it contains no Phlegm, or 
very little. 
= When Wine has been drunk, there is made a Separation of Spirits 
in the Body, much reſembling that which is made by Diſtillation ; 
for the Heat of the Bowels warming it, cauſes the ſpirituous Parts 
o ſpread on all Sides through the Pores, and ſome Part of them to 
mix with the Blood, and rarifie it ; from whence it comes to rejoice 
che Heart, and increaſe the Vigour of the whole Body; but becauſe 
Wt heſe Spirits do always tend upwards, the greateſt Part flies into the 
Brain, where it quickens its Motion, and produces a certain Gaiety 
of Mind, that is wont to furniſh us with fhany excellent Thoughts. 
ut now if Wine moderately taken is ſo profitable for the Fun- 

Qtions of the Body, it likewiſe cauſes many Miſchiefs, when it is 
Wexcellively uſed ; for the ſpirituous Parts riſing in great Abundance 
do Circulate in the Brain with ſo much Celerity, that they ſoon con- 
ound the whole Oeconomy. And then the Objects will appear 
ouble, and the Walls of the Place where one is, ſeem to have 
anged their ordinary Situation. This Confuſion remains until 
he Spirits having ſome good Time diſſolved the Phlegm, . in 
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their Repoſe or Condenſation produces Sleep. But I ſhall ſpe 
Effects of Opium. 


Viſcoſity of this Phlegm, which entring into the Sinus of the Brain, 


Spitting, or elſe they are moleſted with Defluxions, Catarrhs, an 
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Part condenſe with it, and in Part ſpend through the Pores. f 
likewiſe then happens, that a Man is prone to Sleep, becauſe tho 
Pituita being attenuated either by the Spirits of Wine, or by the 
Phlegm they have drawn along with them, glides into the (ml 
Paſſages of the Brain, and retards the Circulation of the Aniny 
Spirits, by gluing them together ; for after the ſame Manner as the 
Motion of the Spirits in the Brain does beget Watchfulneſs, f 


more amply of this Subject hereafrer, when I come to treat of the 


The Sleep which is cauſed through Exceſs of Wine doth uſuzll 
remain until the Animal Spirits have rarified this Phlegm, and 
opened a free Paſſage. Thoſe who are intoxicated with Beer, Cy. 
der, or ſome ſuch like Liquor, do remain in their Drunkeaneſ; ; 
longer Time, and fleep more after it, than thoſe who are drunk 
with Wine; becauſe the Spirit of theſe Liquors carrying along with 
it a viſcous Phlegm into the Brain, remains a longer Time in the 
diſengaging it ſelf, and paiſing through the Pores. Again, it isthe 
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dees cauſe fo long a Sleep, becauſe it is ſo hard to rarifie. 

I ſaid, that ſome Wines, as Spaniſh and Muſcat Wine, yields lth 
Spirit than our common Wine; yer Experience teſtifies, that they 
intoxicate ſooner than our French Wine does, when a large Meaſure 
is taken: The Reaſon is, That being thick and viſcous, they tale 
longer Time to paſs than others, and conſequently the Spirit which 
they contain does aſcend more ſlowly to the Brain: But the Intoxi 
cation which they cauſe does more Hurt, and continues longer than 
that which is cauſed by French Wine, for the ſame Reaſon which! 
gave when ſpeaking of Cyder and Beer. 

Thoſe Accidents that I have related, do proceed from the immo. 
derate Uſe of Wine, are but the firſt, and the leſs grievous, though 
indeed they are but little to be defired ; every Body knows that: 
Continuation of frequent Debauches doth at laſt render a Man dul 
and ſtupid, and this by Reaſon rhe Spirirs of Wine do not only trow 
ble the natural Spirits in their Functions, and render them phlegms 
tick, but likewiſe by rarifying them do ever carry off and loſe ſome 
Store of them. Theſe Perſons are likewiſe ſubje& to a continu! 
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Gout, becauſe the Pituita being rendred more liquid by the Spit 
and Phlegm of vinous Liquors, is forced to deſcend through tl 
Lymphatick Veſſels; but if there happens to be the leaſt Obſtack 
in theſe Veſſels, it takes its Courſe into the Nerves, and falls upu 
all the Parts of the Body. Laſtly, when Exceſs of Wine occaſ1on 
falling into the Apoplexy and Palſie, it is by Reaſon the Pit 
is rendred too liquid by the Spirits and Phlegm of Wine, and cauls 
Obſtructions in the Head, and hinders the natural Courſe of tit 
Spirits into the Nerves. Many other ſad Effects of Wine-devw 
ches might be herein mentioned, but this Digreſſion is too lon 
Let us return to our Operation, * 


—— — 
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After the Wine hath been deprived of theſe ſulphureous Spirits, 
there remains in the Body a Tartareous Liquor, which being expoſ- 
| ed a good while to the Sun in a Cask without its ſtopple, turns into 
good Vinegar. It may be ſome ſuch Thing happens in the Bodies 
of thoſe who accuſtom to drink too much Wine; for whereas the 
volatile Parts which aſcend to the Brain and Heart by an Agitation 
of the Spirits, do beget Joy; ſo, on the contrary, the Tartareous 
Parts, by fixing the Humours about the Hypochondria, do cauſe, b 
little and little, that which is called Melancholy, which proceeds 
from an Acid; whence it comes to paſs that many Men making a 
debauch upon Wine, with Deſign to paſs away their Melancholy, 
do afterwards find they have increaſed it, when the Debauch hath 
had its Effet. 
If you would by way of Curioſity make an exact Analyſis of 
Wine, you muſt take that which remains in the Body after Diſtil- 
lation of the Brand), and diſtil off all the Phlegm, there will remain 
a Matter like unto Roſine, put it into a Retorr, and placing it in a 
Furnace, diſtil away more Phlegm, in a ſmall Fire, until it begins 
to come ſharp. Then fit a large Receiver to the Retort, and luting 
well the JunQures, ſtrengthen the Fire by Degrees, to drive forth 
acid Spirits, and a little fœtid Oil, continue the Fire until there 
comes no n-ore, The Oil is ſeparated from the Spirit in a Tunnel 
lined with brown Paper ; for the Spirit will paſs through, and the 
Oil being too thick will remain. But it is here remarkable, that 
more of this Spirit and Oil is drawn from Muſte, than Wine; which 
ſuſhciently proves the Remark I made before, touching the Origins 
of the volatile Spirit of Wine; for ſeeing good Store of the Oil 
of Muſte hath cantributed to the making volatile Spirit of Wine, 
there muſt needs remain but very little Oil in the Liquor that 
Brandy is drawn from. 

The acid Spirit of Wine, and the black Oil, are like to thoſe of 
Tartar, which I ſhall deſcribe anon. And an alkali Salt wholly 


reſembling that of Tartar may be drawn by a Lixiviam from the 
Maſs that remains in the Retort. 


Spirit of Wine. 
Pirit of Wine is the oily Part of Wine rarified by acid Salts. 


dy, and fitting a Head and Receiver, lute cloſe the Junctures; ſer 
your Bolt-head upon a Por half filled with Water, to diſtil in a va- 
Porous Bath the Spirit which ſeparates from the Phlegm, and riſes 
pure continue this Degree of Fire until nothing more diſtils, thus 
* Il have a dephlegmated Spirit of Wine in the very firſt Diſtilla- 

n. 

It ſerves for a Menftruum to a great many things in Chymiſtry; 
_ a Spoonful of it is given to Apo lIeQieal, — Lark nd hes 
— to make them come to themſelves ; likewiſe their Wriſts, 

reaſt, and Face, are rubbed with it, "Tis a good Remedy for 

| Burns 
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Fill a large Bolt-head with a long Neck, half full with Brau- 
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Burnings, if applied ſo ſoon as they happen; and it is good for 
cold Pains, for the Palſie, Contuſions, and other Maladies“ wheres 
it is requiſite to diſcuſs, and to open the Pores. 


R EMARKS 


The uſual way of making Spirit of Wine, is by diſtilling Brandy in 
a Limbeck ſo many Times over until it becomes pure ; and to 
do this, about half the Brandy is drawn by Diſtillation, and the 
Phlegm that remains at Bottom is uſeleſs. Again, half the Spirit 
which was diſtilled is a- new drawn off, and the Phlegm thrown 
away; theſe ReQifications are continued, until you find, by firing 
a Spoonful of the Spirit, that every Drop burns, and there remains 
not the leaſt Phlegm ; but becauſe this Operation is very tedious, 
and it is a hard Matter thus to get a Spirit of Wine wholly free 
from Phlegm, even after nine or ten Times repeating theſe Di- 
ſtillations, let the Fire be never ſo ſmall; Artiſts have invented a 
long Machine, which they call the Serpent, by reaſon of the Circum- 
volutions which it makes. Ir is fitted to the Cucurbit containing 
the Brariy, and the Top made like a Tunnel receives the Head, to 
which a Receiver is fitted, and the Junctures well luted, and the 
Veſſel placed in a ſmall Fire, the Spirits of Wine do riſe by this gen- 
tle Heat, but the Phlegm being too heavy cannot aſcend ſo high, ſo 
that thus a Spirit of Wine deprived of its Phlegm is had the very firſt 
Time. But becauſe this Machine is hard to carry into the Coun. 
try, and other Places where one would deſire to make Spirit of Wine, 
and beſides that it is ſubje& ro looſen in the Joints, thro' the Vio- 
'TJence of the Spirits; 1 have thought that the Way I delivered for 
making Spirit of Wine was more commodious ; for provided you 
have but a Matraſs and a Head, it will be an eaſie Matter to draw 
as good Spirit of Wine as that by the Serpent, and there's no need to 
fear the Spirits breaking any way out of the Veſſel, if you do but 
Jute well the Junctures as I have ſaid. 

The Matraſs muſt have a very long Neck, that no Phlegm may 
be able ro riſe into the Receiver. ed 

The vaporous Bath is fitter than any other to perform this Ope- 
ration in, becauſe a moſt moderate Heat is requiſite to raiſe up the 
Spirits all alone ; now the 3. of Water warms very inſenſibly. 

ou muſt continue the ſame Degree of Fire, until. there comes no- 
thing more. = ba FE 

Some Perſons do endeavour to reje&t the Method that J have de- 
ſcribed for drawing Spirit of Wine, becauſe, ſay they, a long Time is 
required to draw a little Spirit, and by reaſon of the Difficulty they 
conceive in 8 ſuch Veſſels well made at Paris, and much 
more ſo in the 8 

But it is likely theſe 
they never tried it; for if they had but taken the Pains to make 
Experiment of it, they would have found, that with two or three of 
theſe Veſſels, they might have drawn as much Spirit of Wine, as they 
could be able to do with their great Machine; and that this Spirit 


is not liable to the Impreſſion which might be communicated to 
| 1 


Gentlemen do blame this Method becauſe 
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it from Topper or 7in Veſſels. As for the Difficulty that there is 
retended of getting ſuch glaſs Veſſels, there is none at all char L 
2 of, but only for ſuch as will not take the Pains to viſit the 
Glaſs- houſes, for there they wou'd find enough for their ruin; and 
though I uſe a great many of them in my Courſes of Chymiſtry, I ne- 
ver was to ſerk for any yet. But ſuppoſe thore were none to be 
found ready made, methinks they migh; as eaſtiy taem, 
and have them made at the Glais-houſes, as well as beſpeak thoſe 
grand Copper or Tin Machines, that are commonly uled. I know 
that ſuch as are better pleaſed with making a fair Shew, than with 
the Effects of things, and who meaſure the Goodneis of an Operati- 
on by the Trouble it gives one, and by the Greatneſs of Veſlels and 
Furnaces, will find here but little to their Satistaction. Bur I am 
ve:y little concerned at ſuch Mens Exceptions, I never endeavour- 
ed to follow their Track. My Delign 1s ſimply to facilitate the 
Means of working in Chymiſtry, and to rake away, as much as hes in 
my Power, thoſe things which render it myſterious and dark. 
Some prattite a Method of preparing the Spirit of Wine without 
Fire, which is the moſt eafic and prompt ; they pur three or four 
Pound of caicined and well dry'd Sait of Tartar into a Cucurbit of 
Glaſs; and pour upon it good and clear Brandy, to the height of 
five or fix Fingers ; they ſtir the whole with a Spatule or Slice of 
Wood, and then they let it reſt about an Hour; in this late: val the 
Salt of Tartar is mpregnated with the Phiegm which is in the 
Brandy, aud the Spirit of Wine remains pure; it may be ſeparated 
by Inclination, or by ſtraming the fame ; ſome ſmall Portion of Salt 
cf Tartar has poſſibly mixed therein, but it is nor prejudicial to it. 
Spirit of Wine is good for Lethargical and Apoplectical Perſons, be- 
caule it puts the Spirits into a greater Motion than they were in 
betole. Now becauſe according to ail Appearance theſe Diſeaſes 
are cauſed by Obſtructions, which hinder the Curie of the Spirits 
into the Brain, th's Spirit ſerves to give them a new V1gour, to 
diflolve and rarifie theſe tartareous Viſcoſittes which thut up their 
Paſſage. It likewiſe diſcuſſes Tumors and Deflux ions, becauſe it 
not only opens the Pores, and gives vent to the ſubrier Part of the 
Humor to peripire, but likewite diſſolves and rarifies the groſſer 
Part, ſo as to render it fir to circulate with tue Blood. 
The Spirit of Wine is excel ent for Burnings, provided it be uſed 
ſo loon as they happen; for then it opens a Paſlage for the igneous 
articles to come out at; and it there ſhuuld remain any within the 


art, it unites with them as It wulcs to do when mixed} with an 
Clu, , : 


Spirit of Wine Tartarized, 


T* I'S Preparation is a $97rir of Wine that has carried with it 

: won P tion of Salt of Tartar. 
ra tuuni of Salt of Tartar into a long glaſs Body; pour upon 
it ur Pounds of Spirit of Wine prepared as I ſaid betore: place 
; D d ; your 
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your Veſſel in Sand, and cover it with a Head, to which fit a Ree 
ceiver, lute well the Junctures with a wet Bladder, and give it a 
gradual Fire, which continue until three Parts of the Spirit of Wine 
are riſen ; then remove the Fire, and keep this Spirit in a Viol well 
ſtopt; it hath the ſame Vertues as the other, but is more ſubtle, 
It is proper alſo for Obſtructions. The Doſe is from half a Drachm 
to two in ſome proper Liquor. | 

The Liquor that remains in the Body may be evaporated, and a 
Salt of Tartar got as good as before. | 


REMARKS 


This Operation is only a Rectification of the Spirit of Wine, to ren- 
der it more ſubtle than it was before ; becauſe the Salt of Tartar be- 
comes impregnated with the phlegmatick Parts, and hinders them 
from Rag The Spirit of Wine doth likewiſe volatilize, and carry 
along with it ſome Portion of the Salt of Tartar, which gives it a 
hy agreeable Smell, and renders it a good Remedy for Obſtructions. 

A Sign, that the Spirit of Wins has carried along with it ſome of 
the Salt of Tartar, is this: If you dry gently the Salt of Tartar that 
remains in the Body, and weigh it, you'll find it diminiſhed an 
Ounce and a half. | 

You may again put this Spirit of Wine tartarized to half a Pound of 
more Salt of Tartar, and diſtil it as before; but I have foung that it 
is never a: whit the better for it. | 

This way of Tartarizing Spirit of Wine is the very beſt and fhort- 
eſt of all that have been invented, whether you deſire to make it 
pure, or to impregnate it with Salt of Tartar ; and I may venture to 
jay, That all the many long and tedious Deſcriprions that have 
been given of this Operation, have been only invented to caſt a 
Duſt into the Eyes of Novices ; for it is eaſie for any to obſerve, 
who give themſelves a little ro examine things, that after all their 
long Turnings and Windings, and Circumſtances to no purpoſe, 

the Spirit of Wine is not ſo well Tertarized, as by the plain Method 
that I have deſcribed. 
If after having diſtilled about three Quarts of the Spirit of Wine, 
one lets what remains in the Cucurbit cool about twenty four 
Hours without ſtirring it, there will be found a red Tintture, 
which muſt be ſoftly poured off by Inclination into another glals 
Veſſel, then it is to be ſtrained and kept; it will have a good 
Odour, reſembling that of bitter Almonds, and its Verrues will 
equal thoſe of the TinQure of the Salt of Tartar, of which I will 
ſpeak. in the ſequel, only it is more feeble, as containing the moſt 

hlegmatick Part of the Spirit of Wine; its red Colour is of 0 

ong Continuance ; but becomes pale and yellowiſh | 

There will remain at the Bottom of the Cucurbit a Salt of crys 
ſtallized Tartar of different Colours, which muſt be ſoftly dry d, in 
order to be kept; they will be leſs wetted by the Air than the Salt 
of ordinary T artar, not only becaule the Cryſtallization keeps tte 
Parts of the Salts more united, firm, and compact; bur alſo be. 
cauſe the phlegmy Parts of the Spirit of Wine, which this * 
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n with, ſtop the Pores, and hinder the Paſſage of tho 
As 4 The Salt of Tartar cryſtallizes to a bitter, cart, and lixivious 
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Queen of Hungary's Water. 


6 þ HIS Operation is a Spirit of Vine impregnated with the more 
eſſential Part of Roſemary-#lowers. 

Fill a glaſs or earthen Cucurbit half full with Ruſemary-Flowert, 

gathered when they are at their beſt; pour upon it Spirit of Hine 

ſufficient to infuſe the Flowers in; ſet your Cucurbit in a Balneum, 

and joining its Head and Receiver, lure cloſe the JunEtures, and 
give it a digeſting Fire for three Days, after which unlure them, 

and pour into the Cucurbit that which may have been diſtilled. Refit 

your Alembick, and encreaſe the Fire ſtrong enough to make the 

Liquor diſtil, ſo as one Drop may immediately fo low another; 

and when you ſhall have drawn about two thirds of it, and put 

out the Fire, let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them, you'll find in 

the Receiver a very good Water of the Queen of Hungary, keep it in 

a Viol well ſtopt. It is good in Palpitations and Swooning, in 

the Palſie, Lerhargy, Apoplexy, and Hyſterical Maladies: The Doſe 

is from one Drachm to two. It is likewiſe uſed ourwardly for 

Burnings, Tumors, cold Pains, Contuſions, Palſie, and all other 

Occaſions, wherein it is requiſite to revive the Spirits. Ladies do 

uſe to mix half an Ounce of it with ſix Ounces of Lilly-Water, 


or Bean-flower Water, and waſh their Face with it, to clear their 
Complexion. | 


REMARKS. 


You muſt diſtil this Water in a Fire that is ſtrong enough, for 
otherwiſe the Spirit of Wine would riſe alone, or elſe draw a long 
with it but very little E ence, as I have obſerved in the working 
upon it. | 

The 071, or Eſence of Roſemary, may be made as the Oi of Cinnamon, 
and ſome Drops of it mixed in the Spirit of Wine, and hereby you 
have a Queen of Hungary's Water made upon the Spor. 

The Water of the Queen of Hungary produces the ſame Effects as 
the pirir of Mine, but with more Force, and ſometimes gives eaſs 
to the Tooth-ach, being ſnuffed at the Noſe, or applied to the 
Cums with a little Cotton. 

Some thinking ta criticize a little, do ſay, it is altogether uſcleſy 
to digeſt Roſemary Flowers with Spirit of Wine, becauſe their Subſtance 

eing of a very volatile Nature, it eaſily diſſolves in the Spirit 
without any Digeſtion. | 

But this Circumſtance is very neceſſary, if we deſire to have a 
Water well impregnated with the Eſſence of the Flowers: for al- 
thou b there is a volatile Subſtance in Roſemery, yet a good Part of 
de Oil, in which conſiſts principally the Smell, is involved in the 
Wir Principles, and cannot be well 1 7 mixed, and 8 
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but only by a Digeſtion : And thus we have a very good Eff:$ fowr 
from it. 


A ſowr 


0 | or 

2 There may be alſo a good Queen of Hungary's Water made after thy vp Fr 
following Manner. | | we {| 
Take Ss Pounds of Roſemary Flowers, the Leaves of Roſemary, the pable 
Crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, Coſtmary, Sage, Marjoram, of each to gi 
four Qunces ; beat them together, and put them into a large glaſy 50 th 
or earthen Cucurbit: add ro them the Salts of Armoniack and Tar:ar It 
in Powder, of each an Ounce, and pour upon all ſix Pints of the by le 
Spirit of Wine: Then ſtop the Cucurbit with its Head ; give it a Vine 
Keceiver; tute the Junctures cloſely, and proceed to Digeſtion and Wine 
Diſtillation, as in the former Queen of Hungarys Water. You ſball ** 
have a Water of a very ſubtle Odour, and much ſtronger chan the der, t 
other. * . ; the J1 
The sal Armoniack and the Salt of Tartar being moiſtned by the diver: 
Humidity of the Flowers, do ſend forth an oily volatile Spirit, which are de 
mixes in the Water, and renders it more penetrating and effectual "Th 
than common Queen of Hungary's Water, againſt Vapours, and ſuch decau 
Diſeaſes where there is need of rouſing up the Spirits with Force. been 
| As 

_ a — which 

N lich 

| f whic 
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Of Vinegar. wie: 
Now 
INES, like all other Liquors that uſe to ferment, do grow prick 1 
ſowr by the Diſſolution of their Tartar in a ſecend Fete contril 
mentation: This Diſſolution is commonly made, when oily P 
upon the Wines going to decay, ſome of the more ſubtle Spirits are ſipid 1 
I-ſt ; for the Tartar taking their Place, fixes the reſt of the Spirits Oil pe 
which remain in'the Wine, ſo that they can act no longer. This Ul. 
Fixation is the Cauſe that when the Wine turns ſowr, very little the Gr: 
Guantiry of it is diminiſhed, and very little Tartar is found in the Oil do 
Veſſels wherein Vincgar is made. | F | The 
To the End that Wine may quickly ſowr, you muſt ſer the Veſſe fermen 
that contains it in ſome hot Place, and mix the Lees from Time to But as 
Time; for this Tartar will eaſily diſſolve, when Heat comes to 20 Fruit, 
upon it. 3 | ; 3 FN 2-Viole 
Perhaps it will be objeQed, that Wine deprived of Tarrar af acid Sa 
Lees does grow ſ-wr, when kept a long Tine in a Veſſel, without Wine 
any Diſſolution of Tartar. - | Laſt] 
But we muſt conſider that Wine, let it be as clear and pure 4 ſome N 
may be, does always retain rhe more ſaline and ſubtle Part of Tare Full Lil 
tar, which exalts and eafily ſme ls, when by Fermentation it gets Time ; 
the Predaminancy of the ſulphu eous Spirits. which beid it 28 4. which 
were involved: And tuus clear Wine lowrs alone, but it does nt ſironge 
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fowr ſo faſt, and the Vinegar is not ſo ſtrong, as when it is made 
upon Tartzr. a 


Furthermore, if we conſider the Principles that Wine conſiſts of, 


we ſhall find, that neither the Oil, nor Earth, nor Water, are ca- 
pable of yielding any Acidity, and that nothing but the Salt is able 
to give it. Now it cannot be doubted but that the Salt of Wine is 
in the Tartar. | f ; 

It may be added here, that the Air to which Wines are expoſed, 
1 leaving the Veſſe! c pen, when they would have them turn into 


Wines, by exciting and rarify eng the Acid of Tarcar. 


inegar, does likewiſe communicate a little of its Acidity to the 


I cannot paſs this Chapter, without ſhewing to the curious Rea- 


der, the divers Changes wh ch the ſeveral Fermentations work upon 
the Juice of the Grape, how its Acids preſerve themſelves under the 
divers Vehicles in which they are wrapt up, and in what Time they 
are deſtroyed. | | 
The Grape at firſt, when it is very green, is ſharp and ſtyptick, 
becauſe its Acid is ſhut up in ſomething af Earth, which has not 
been yet ſufficiently digeſted by the Heat of the dun. 

As the Grape groweth, its N is leſs ſtyptick and more ſharp, 
which is called Yerjuice: Then there is a ſmall Fermentation, which 
has in ſome Manner rarified and ſoftned the Fibres of the Fruit, by 
which Means the Acids are a little more freed from the Earth, and 
ſo do prick the Tongue more than they did before. | 

The Grape, when it is ripe, leaves its Sowrneſs, and turns ſweet, 
becauſe the Fermentation it has received extends. the oily Parts 
which did not before appear, tho' they were actually in the Fruit: 
Now they cover and encloſe the acid Points, and hinder rhem to 
prick the Nerves of the Tongue ſo much as before: However, they 
contribute to give a Taſte to the Grape; for if they did not, the 
oily Parts would paſs {lightly upon the Tongue, and give a very in- 
ſipid Taſte, An Acid is very requiſite for a Vehicle, to make the 
n and appear ſweet, as I have obſerved elſewhere. 

e may ſtill conſider many other Degrees of Fermentation in 
the Grape ; for as it ripens it acquires more Sweetneſs, becauſe the 
Oil does ſtill better mix with the Acids. 

The Juice of the Grape, while it continues in the Fruit, never 
ferments ſufficiently to becqme Wine, let it be never fo long in it: 
But as ſoon as it is ſqueezed out, by breaking the Fibres of the 
Fruit, and changing the Diſpoſition of irs Parts, then there follows 
2-violent Fermentation, which rarifics the Oil, gives Liberty to the 
acid Salt, and cauſes that agreeable Pricking of the Tongue which 
Wine makes. ns 2 

Laſtly, there happens a Fermentation, which fixes and deſtroys in 
ſome Meaſure the ſulphureous pirit of Wine, and ſets the Acids at 
full Liberty, as we ſee in Vnegar: Theſe Acids contigue a long 
Time; but being moved and continually agitated by the Sulphurs 
which infangled them, they ar laſt evaporate into Air; and fo rhe 
ſtiongeſt Vinegar by Length of Time becomes almoſt inſipid. | 
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Diſtillation of Vinegar. 
| = UT fix Quarts of ſtrong Yinegar into an earthen Pan; evapo. 
a 


rate in. a Balneum about a Quart, which is the phlegmatick 
rt; and = that which remains into a glaſs or earthen Cucur. 
bit, and diſtil it in a ſtrong Sand-heat, until there remains at Bot- 
rom nothing but a Subſtance like Honey; keep this Yinegar well 
ſtopt, many do call it Spirit of Vinegar. 
ts principal Uſe is to diflolve or precipitate Bodies. It is ſome. 
times mixed in Cordial Potions, to reſiſt Putrefaction; the Doſe is 
half a Spoonful: It is mixed with Water, and this Oxycrare is uſed 
to ſtop Hemorrhagies, taken inwardly '; and to aſſwage Inflamma. 
tions, applied outwardly, | 
Neither Vinegar, nor any other Acids, are proper for melancholy 
Perſons, becauſe they fix the Humourstoo much: They alſo turn 
thoſe who take muck of them, lean ; for they give too great Cons 
ſiſtency to the Blood, and do hinder the Chyle from diſtributing it 
{elf ſufficiently through the Body to give Nouriſhment. 


REMARKS. 


The Spirit of Nnegar conſiſting in an acid, eſſential, or tartareous 
Salt, is very different from the Spirit of Wine, which is ſulphureous 
and very volatile: The Methods alſo of drawing them are dif- 
Ferent, for in the Diſtillation of M7ne, the Phlegm ariſes after the 
Spirit, becauſe it is more heavy: But in the Diſtillation of Ying, 
the phlegmatick Part comes firſt, becauſe it is higher than the acid 
Salt, which compoſes the Liquor that is called the Spirit, ſo what 
ariſes laſt is ſtrongeſt. | | 

The common Method of diſtilling Vinegar. is, to ſeparate what 
ariſes firſt, to throw it away as an empty Phlegm, and only to keep 
what is laſt diſtilled : But I have obſerved, that the Phlegm of 
Finegar does not ſeparate it ſelf as that of many other acid Liquors; 
for that which is diſtiJled firſt is almoſt as ſharp as that which comes 
afterwards, how ſmall ſoever you make the Fire in the Beginning, 
Wherefore I never dephlegmate Yinegar, but only uſe the frongeſ 
I can get. Furthermore, Yinegar is not diſtilled to dephlegmate it, 
but only to deprive it of its groſs, tartareous Part, to make it clear 
as common Water, that it may not beſtow any Tin&ure upon the 
Ingredients which are diſſolved in it. 

he Reaſon why we cannot dephlegmate Y7%egar by Diſtillation 
3s, becauſe ir contains many ſulphureous Spirits, which preſerve 
always ſome Degree of Motion and Volatility, do exalt the Acids 
and render them as light as the Phlegm. ; 

Common Vinegar kzeps its Strength a longer Time than the di. 
filled, becauſe it contains a more terreſtrious Salt, that doth not 
volatilize ſo eafily. And for this Reaſon you ſhould rather chuſe to 
— Dy newly diſtilled, than that which hath been kept a goo! 
WALK; CIITA al 
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All Acids do prove Cordial, and good againſt Malignity of Hu- 


mours, when it is cauſed by too great a Commotion, becauſe it fixes 
and coagulates them, moderating their Motion. Thus in Places 
where the Air is corrupted and peſtilential, Yinegar is a good Pre- 
ſervative; you may every Morning take half a Spoonful of it 
faſting ; but in Diſeaſes which proceed from a tartareous Humour, 
as the Hypochondriack Melancholy, it is rather hurtful than good, 
becauſe it fixes the Humours the more. 

Some having dried and calcined the ſweet Extract that remains at 
the Bottom of the Cucurbir, after the Diſtillation of Vnegar, and 
having by Solution, Filrration, and Coagulation, ſeparated from ir 
an Alkali fixt Salt, much like to that which is drawn from Tartar, 
they mix it with Spirit of Yinegar, and diſtil and cohobate it divers 
Times, until, ſay they, the Spirit has carried off all the Salr, and 
then will needs have it called Spirit of Vinegar Alkalized, or Radical 
Spirit of Vinegar ; and they affirm that this being much more pure, 
and entirely united with its _ Salt, is much the more powerful 
in diſſolving Metals. But the diſtilled Vinegar is fo far from be- 
coming the ſtronger through this Preparation, that I can demon- 
ſtrate that it breaks and loſes the greateſt Part of its Edges in con- 
tending with the Alkali Salt, with which it is mixt; for it is the 
Property of this Salt to ſweeten Acids. 

Neither is it neceſſary to believe, that by Diſtillations is ſo drawn 
the Alkali Salt of Yinegar, for it remains fixt at Bottom of the Re- 
tort with the Acids it is impregnated with; ſo that this ſame Spiris 
of Vinegar, to which ſo many great Names and Uſes have been 
appropriated; is properly the more phlegmatick Part of diſtilled 
Vinegar. 


8 * 
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c HA p. XXII. 
Of Tartar, 


f N groſs or terreſtrious Matter that ſticks to the Sides of 
the Veſſel, when ſeparated from its Liquor by the Means of 
Fermentation, is called Tartar. Bur the Tartar I am goin 

to ſpeak of here, is that of Wine. It is found ſticking to Casks like 

a very hard Stone, ſometimes white, and ſometimes red, according 

to the Colour of the Wine it comes from. 

hite Tartar is to be preferr'd before red, becauſe it is purer, 

and contains leſs Earth ; both one and t'other are had in greater 

bundance in hot Countries, ſuch as Languedoc and Provence, than 

many other Climates; but the beſt white Tartar of all is brought out 
ot Germany; it muſt be heavy, white, and cryſtalline, 

It has the ſame Vertue with the Cryſtal of Zartar, as T ſhall men- 

Lon afterwards, | 
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The Lee of Wine is hkewiſe a Tartar, which has precipitated to 
the Bottom of the Veſſe!, where it remains liquid, becauſe it has 
been mixed with the moſt phlegmatick and viſcous Parts of the 
Wine; this liquid Conſiſtence gives it a Diſpoſition of fermenting 
more than the petrify'd Tartar, and we ſhall ſhew hereafter, that 
thereby the Salt has beer, more exalted. Ark | 

T he Vnegar- Makers ſeparate by Expreſſion the moſt liquid Part 
of the Lee cf Wine, and uſe it for makin;, of Vingar, but they dry 
the thick Subſtance of this Lee expreſſed by Loats, wh ch is called 
Tertar, or Lees of Wine. This calcined Matter is ſty!ed in Latin, 
Cinis clavellatus; it conſiſts of white and greeniſh Lumps, much 
reſembling the ordinary calcined Tartar, and like that, it is full of 


a fixed Salt, and a very ſharp Tartar, but it is leſs charged with 


Earth, and its volatile Salt has been diſſipated in the Calcination; 
ITheſe Aſhes muſt be kept in a very dry Place, for it eaſily becomes 
humid by Reaſon of the Alkali Sa!t which it contains. It is deter- 
five, reſolutive, and aperitive, and is uſed by the Scourers. I have 
ſyc ken of it more at large in my univerſal Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs, 

Clavella'us a claudendo, becauſe it encloſes the calcined Salt, for 
the better keeping of it. | 25 


fg "Cryſtals of Tartar. 


TF HIS Operation is a Tartar purified, and coagulated in Form 
ot Cryitals. | 
Boil in a great deal of Water what Quantity of white Tartar you 
Pleaſe, until it be all diflulved ; paſs the Liquor hot through Hy- 
pocrate's Sleeve, into an earthen Veſlel, and evaporate about halt cf 
it: Set the Veſſel in a cocl Place rwo or three Days, and youll 


- find the little Cal: cn the Sides, which you are to ſeparate ; eva- 


porate again half the Liquor that remains, and remit the Veſſel to 


the CeHar as before, tlicre will ſhoox out new Cryſtals: Continue 


doing thus until you have gotren all your Tartar, dry the Cryſtals in 
the Sun, and keep them for Uſe. 

T he Cr. fta! of Tartar is purgative and aperitive; it is good for 
Hydropical and Aſthmarical Perſons, and for Tertian and Quartan 
Agues: The Doſe is from half a Drachm to three Drachms in Broth, 
or ſome other proper Liquor, 7 

nes. 


This Operation is, to ſpeak properly, nothing but a Purification 
of the more terreſtrious Parts of Tartar. You muſt obſerve to boil 
it in an earthen Veficl, rather than any metallick one, becauſe it 
world be apt to take ſome I indture from it. 

A Sin that ſwims. a top after Evaporation of ſome Part of the 
Liquor, was heretofore carefully taken off, and there was thought 
to be ſome Difference berween it, and the Cryſtal of Tartar. But 
this Cream or Seis only a Part of the Tartar that begins to coat, 
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Yor muſt not imagine that the Cryſtals of Tartar do much differ 

from common Tartar, for they differ from it only in the containing 

a little leſs Earth, but al! the five Principles may be drawn from 
the Cryſtals, as from common Tartar. 

When you vc uld take the Cryfals in Subſtance, you muſt make 

them into Pills, or into a Bolus, with ſome liquid Subſtance ; or 


elle you may boil them in ſome Liquor, but you muſt take the Li- 


quor very hot, otherwiſe the Cry/fals will fall to the Bottom of the 
Cup you drink out of. | | | 

If you Thould boil theſe Cryſtals in common Water, or in Broth, 
and then let ir ſtand to be cold, rhey will rerurn into the ſame Form 
they were in before, both at the Bottom, and on the Sides of the 
Veſſel, but the Liquor will remain a li tle ſharp, through the Solu- 
tion of ſome Part of the Salt of Tartar into it, 

I ſee no Reaſon ſo much to wonder, as ſome do, why Tartar will 
not diſſolve in cold Water; for although it does contain a great 
deal of Salt, this Salt is involved in Earth and Oil, which muſt 


needs hinder the Diſſolution, and there is no need of having Re- 


courſe, for an Explication of this, to a proportionable Union of 
xolatue Salts and Acids. | | 


Soluble Tartar. 


$6 HIS eee is a Cream of Tartar, reduced into the Form 
of a Salt. | | 35 

Powder and mix together eight Ounces cf Cryſtals of Tartar, and 
four Ounces of the fixt Salt of Tartar, put this Mixture into a 
glazed earthen Pot, and pouring upon it three Pints of common 
Water, boil the Matter gently for half an Hour, then letting it cool, 
filtrate and evaporate the Liquor until ir is dry, and there wijl re- 
main at Bottom, eleven Ounces ſix Drachms of a white Salt; keep 
It in a Viol, it is both a good aperitiye, and Jaxative, it is gocd tor 
Cachexies, Dropſies, and all Diſeaſes that proceed from Obiſtrutti« 
ons: The Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples in Broch, or 
ſome proper Liquor, It is called a Vegetable Salt. 


REMARKS 


This Operation is nothing but a Diſſolution that the Salt of Tar- 
tar has made of Cream of Tartar, ſo that it can diiſolve in cold Wa- 
ter, Which it could not do alone; the Cream of Tartar alſo being 
an Acid, infinuates into the Pores of the Alkali Salt, and ſweetens it. 

If you boil Cream of Tartar in Water, and put into it ſome Salt 
of Tartar, there will happen an Efferveſcency between them; but 
if you mix theſe two Ingredients together in cold Water, there 
will be no Efferveſcency ; the Reaſon ot which is, t::at- the Acid 
Spirits of Cream of Tartar being invol ed in other P. nciples, can 
x uy active Power to open the Alkali, unleſs the, be aGiuated 

Fire. 
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I uſe to filter the Diſſolution, in order to ſeparate ſome terreſſi. 
ous Part of the Cream of Tartar, which could not diſſolve; This 
Salt comes near in Vertue to Tartar vitriolared, - 

Ihe Evaporation muſt be made in an earthen Veſſel by a Fire of 
Sand. We ſhould uſe a flat Veſſel glazed; that reſiſts the Fire, for 
otherwiſe the Earth being very porous, the Salt would penetrate 


the Sides, and there would be much of it loſt. Metallick Veſſels are 


not proper here, becauſe they give ſome Tincture to the Salt, nor 
can it be made ſo white in them as in thoſe of Earth. If earthen 
Veſſels be wanting, take glaſs ones. At the End of the Evapon. 
tion, take Care that the Fire be not too ſtrong ; for ſeeing the Crean 
of Tartar which enters into the Salt is compoſed of five Principles, 
the Matter will readily fix to the Bottom of the Veſſel and bury, 
Jo ſhun this Inconvenience, it is neceſſary to ſtir it with a Stick 
until it be quite dried. or 9 
We may alſo cryſtallize the ſoluble Tarter, by evaporating only 
two thirds of the Humidity, and removing the earthen Veſſel from 
the Fire; and when it is cold, Salt will be found cryſtallized in it, 
Pour the Liquor that is in it by Inclination into another earthen 


Veſſel, and evaporate again a Part of it as before, to cryſtallize all 


the Salt. Dry this Salt at the Sun, or by ſome other gentle Heat, 
The laſt Cryſtals will not be fo white as the firſt. 

The Cryſtals which come from foluble Tartar are not very diſtin, 
or well. ſhaped ; they have not ſo much Edge as the Cream of Tartar; 
becauſe in the Ebullition, the Alkali of the Salt of Tartar has ſome- 
w hat broke them. 

One may imitate a very ſalutary Mineral Water by melting fir 
Peaches of vegetable Salt, in a . and half of Water; this 

ater may be drank faſting in the Morning, one Glaſs after ano. 
ther, from one quarter of an Hour to another, or from one half af 
an Hour to another, and he that takes it muſt walk about; this 
Remedy purges without heating the Patient. 


Chalybeated, or Martial C ryſtals of Tartar. 
T HIS Preparation is a Cryſtal of Tartar impregnated with the 


more ſoluble Part cf Iron. 

Powder and mix a Pound of good white Tartar, and three Ounces 
of Ruſt of Iron, boil this Mixture in an Iron Pot with five or fit 
Quarts of Water, for half an Hour, or ſo much Time as is requr 
ſite to diſſolve the Tartar, paſs the Liquor hot through a warm Cloth, 
then let it ſettle in an Iron or earthen Pot ten or twelve Hours, it 
will ſhoot into brown Cryſtals, at the Sides and Bottom of the Pot; 
pour off the Liquor by Inclination, and gather the Cryſtals; then 
evaporate about half the Liquor in the ſame Pot, let the Remaindet 


ſettle, and rake out the Cryſtals as before; continue theſe Evapor 


tions and Cryſtallizations, until you have drawn all your Tartar, dry 
the Cryſtals 1n the Sun, and ſo keep them. 
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They are a good Remedy for Obſtructions of the Liver, Meſente- 
, Spleen; they are given in Cachexies, and for Melancholy, and 
i” Quarran Ague ; The Doſe is from fifteen Grains to two Scru- 
ples in Broth, or ſome other Liquor proper to the Diſtemper. 


REMARKS 


This Preparation is boil'd but little, that the Tartar may diſſolve 
only the more ſaline Part of Iron; the Liquor is made to paſs 
through a Cloth, to free it from the Impurities of the Tarrar and 
Iron which could not diſſolve ; but you muſt paſs it very hot, for 
if it were a little cool, the Tartar would coagulate in the Cloth, and 
ſo none of the Liquor would paſs. 

Inſtead of cryſtallizirig the diſſolved Tartar, you may evaporate all 
the Liquor, and fo obtain a brown Powder, which has the ſame Ver- 
tues as the Cryſtals, . 

When you would exhibit this chalybeated Cryſtal of Tartar, you 
muſt make it juſt boil in the Liquor you give it in, for otherwiſe it 
will not diſſolve ; and you muſt be ſure to give it as hot as they can 
take it, for fear it ſhould cryſtallize ar the Bottom of the Cup. It 
may alſo be given in a Bolus with Conſerve of Tamarick. | 


Solable Tartar Chalybeated, 
27 HIS Operation is a Soluble Tartar, impregnated with the /alins, 


* 


Part of Iron. 
ut into an earthen Pan or glaſs Veſſel, four Ounces of Soluble 
Tartar, and ſixteen Ounces of TinFure of Mars, prepared according to 
the Deſcription that J have given; ſer the Veſſel in Sand, and with 
a ſmall Fire evaporate the Liquor, until there remains a black Pow- 
2 ſhut it in a Viol well ſtopt, and keep it, you'll have eight 
unces. 

This Martial Tartar has the ſame Vertues as the Tin#ure of Tartar, 
it is good to remove all Obſtructions, wherefore it is very properly 
uſed in Cachexies, Dropſies, Retention of the Meuſes, in Nephri- 
tick Colicks, and in Difficulties of Urine: The Doſe is from ten 
Grains to half a Drachm in Broth, or ſome proper Liquor, or elle 
made into Lozenges. 


- 


REMARKS 


This Preparation of Chalybeate, or Martial Tartar, is not only 
more convenient for Uſe than the former, (in that it diſſolves, or 
mixes 1n a cold Liquor) but has much more Vertue in it, for the 
Tinure of Mars contains only the more ſaline Part of Tartar. 


Tartar Emetich. 


Tus Operation is the Cream of Tartar, charged with a ſul 
phureous Part of the Liver of Antimony. 3 
cw 


the Humidity. Take the 


without ſtirring it: 


— 
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Powder and mix together eight Ounces of the Cream of Tar:y, 
and three Ounces of the Liver of Anti mouy, put the Mixture into 


an eaithen Pot glazed, pour upon it three Pints of common Water; 


cover the Pot, and ſet it upon the Fire, that the Liquor may boil 
for eight or nine Hours; take Care to ſtir it at the Bottom frequent- 


Iy with a wooden Spatule, and to add new hot Water as the nrſt 


is boiled away: After this, ſtrain the Liquor boiling hot through 
a woollen Cloth, or a linen one doubled; and having cleanſed 
the Pot, pour the L quor again :nto. it, and evaporate about half 
Pot from the Fire, and leave it to cool 
Pour off the Liquor by Inclination, and 
you wil' find Cryſtals. Proceed again to evaporate about three 
fourths cf the Liquor: And when it is cooled-you will have new 
Cryſta!s. Continue the Evaporations and Cryſtallizations, until 
you have got all your Emetick Tartar. Dry the Cryſtals, and keep 
them; there wi'l be four Ounces and a half of them. 
It is a gentle Vomitive. The Doſe is from three to ten Grain, 
in a proper Liquor, or mixt in ſome Conſerve. - 


REMARKS. ; 


It is fit to powder and mix together for ſome Time in a Mortar, 
the two Ingredients, to begin the Communication of the Enmic 
Quality of Antimony to the Cream of Tartar. 

There muſt nor be poured in too great a Quantity of Water, 
that the Cr-am of Tartar may not be too much weakned, but that as 
it diſſolves, it may mix with the ſi Iphureous and ſaline Parts of the 
Antimony. Some Remainder of fixt Salt peter, which is in the Live 
of Autimony, mixeth with the Cream of Tartar, and makes it more 
ſoluble. It acts only by Vertue of its acid Salt. 

The Liquor while ir is boiling hot muſt be ſtrained, ovherwiſe 
nothing will paſs but the Water; for the Cream of Tartar will con- 


* geal, and either precipitate to the Bottom of the Por, or ſtop in the 


Paſſage. If inſtead of the woollen Cloth, or double 1:nen one, you 
uſe brown Paper, ſupported by a linen Cloch, your Tartar Emetick 
Mal! be whiter, but there will be leſs cf it, and therefore un this 
Cale you muſt put into the ſame Pot the Matter which lies upon 
the brown Paper, adding about a Pint and an half of Water, and 


| boiling it fer a quarter of an Hour: Then filtrate the Water while 


it boils through new Paper, that the Cream of Tartar Emetick may be 


 frained cover again Theſe Diſſolutions and Filtrations may be te. 


peated until all the Tartar be got, and afteswards mingle them all 
beg for evaporating the Humidity, and cry ſtallizing them, as! 
ave ſaid | | 
The fir ſt Cryſtallization does almoſt contain all the Tartar, and 
therefore they do not evaporate much Liquor the ſecond Time. | 
Inſtead of the Cryftallizations, you may evaporate all. the Hum: 
dity, and you ſhall have a Powder which ſhall be as good as the 
Cry ſtals. | 
I have likewiſe obſerved, that this Powder is a little more Emetict 
than the Cryſtals, the Reaſon of which is attributed to its contain 
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ing the whole viſcous and ſulphureous Part, which the Liquor has 
drawn from the Antimony ; whilſt the Cryſtals are only charged 
with one Part of the Sulphur ; for a Salr, by being cryſtallized, is 
cleared of moſt of rhe Viſcoſity with which it was mixed. 

We nuſt not imagine, that the Liver of Antimony is diſſol- 
red -with the Cream of Tarrar, for much of it remains in the 
ſtraining Bag, and is rejected as uſeleſs ; this is the moſt fixed Part, 
that which is moſt ſulpnureous having been diſſolved. 

One may make a very ſtrong Emetick Tartar, by boiling in Wa- 
ter 2 Quaiitiry of white Flowers of Antimony, made wichour Ad- 
tion, w th four Parts of che Cryſtals of Tartar for twelve or fiftern 
Hours, and proceeding by ſtraining and Evaporation, as in the Ope- 
ration which I have jſt now deſcribed. The Doſe of this Emerick 
Tartar mult not excred two Grains to ſix. | 

ſr muſt be obferved, that the, Tartar impregnated with ſome 
Preparation of Antimony is full as Emetick as the Preparation of 
the Antimony it ſelf, | 


Seluble Emetick Tartar. 


. HTS Preparation is a Soluble Tartar impregnated with ſome 
Porrion of Liver of Antimony, which renders it Emetick. 

Put into a glaſs Veſſel four Ounces of Cryſtals of Tartar powder- 
ed: pour upon it Spirit of Urine, until it be two Fingers above the 
Marter, there will happen a ſmall Ebullition, becauſe the Cream of 
Tartar will diſſolve in the Spirit of Urine ; when the D:flolurion is 
finiſhed, add to it an Ounce of the Liver of Antimony finely powder. 
ed, and eight or ten Ounces of Water; boil it all in a Sand- heat ſe- 
ven or eight Hours, and take care to put more hot Water into the 
Veſſel, as rhe Liquor conſumes; after that filtrate, and evaporate 
gently in Sand al! rhe Liquor, and there will remain thiee Ounces 
of a grayiſh Powder drawing towards white, keep it 1n a Viol well 
ſtopt, Ie is an Emerick that works with little Violence: The Doſe 
is from four to fifreen Grains in Broth. 


KE MAR RS. 


The Ebullition which happens in this Operation, proceeds from 
the Cream of Tartar's meeting with the volatile and alkali Salt of 
Urine; for the Acid of 7ar:ar piercing the Salt of Urine divides its 
Parts, and g ves vent to ipncous Bodies which were contained in it, 
_e which now tiading theimte!-cs free do break forth in great 

ate | 

Volatile Spirit of Sa/ 4rmon ac may be uſed inſtead of that of 
Une; bu: then there will be no icafidle Ebullition, the Reaſon of 
wh ch is, herauſe the Salr ofn reis not an Alkali, ſo open as 
tae Sp; vit of Uriz-, by reaton of ice lmprefſion it has cf the acid 
Sal 1rmoniack, with which it was mixt; infoamuch that che Cryſials 

Tartar, whoſe acid is not te parared from the Earth, has Points 


too grofs, and too unactive to inlinuate into the Poꝛes of this 3 f 
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414 A Coarſe of Chymiſtry. 
and ſeparates its Parts ſo eaſily as thoſe of the Salt that Is contained 
in Spirit of Urine, whoſe Pores are bigger. 

Some Parr of the Liver of Antimony diſſolves in the boiling, and 
gives the Emetick Quality to the Powder. It is a very gentle Vo. 
mit, becauſe the Tartar fixes, and in ſome Meaſure hinders the Ai. 
vity of the Sulphurs of Antimony. | | | 

If inſtead of making the aforeſaid Evaporation, you ſhould take 
the Veſſel off the Fire, when there is bur two thirds of the Liquor 


conſumed, and ler it ſettle withour ſtirring it, in four and twenty 


Hours the ſoluble Tartar will cryſtallize at the Bottom, and on the 
Sides, but it will be never a whit the better. When you would 
make this Cryſtallization you muſt uſe a flat Veſſel, let it be of 
Earth, that the Cryſtals may diſplay themſelves the better. The Li. 

uor is to be decanted, and the Cryſtals to be taken and dryed, 
3 and Cryſtallizations are to be continued, until 
you have obtained all your Salt. a 5 

Another ſort of Soluble Emetick Tartar may be made by boiling in 
Water an Ounce of the Liver of Antimony powdered with four Ounces 
of Soluble Tartar, for ſeven or eight Hours, then upon filtering and 
evaporating the Liquor, there will remain a gray Powder of the 
ſame Vertues as the other, and to be given in the ſame Doſe. 

But theſe Soluble Emetick Tartars are not ſo ſtrong as the firſt Tar. 
tar Emetick which I have deſcribed, by reaſon of the alkali Salts that 
are mixed with them : For theſe Salts ſweeten, or they do blunt 
very much the Points of the acid Salt of Antimony, and do hinder it 
from pricking the Fibres of the Stomach ſo violently, as it would 
do, if it were not mixed with it; therefore the Doſe of the Emetick 
ſoluble Tartar ſhould be larger than that of the firſt Emerick Tartar, 
where there is no Alkali, and which is not ſoluble. ; 

Heretofore I uſed the glaſs of Antimony for making the Tartar Ene. 
tick, but I have found ſince, that the Liver of Antimony makes it 
more vomitive : The Reaſon of this is, becauſe there being more 
ſaline Sulphur in the Liver of Antimony than in the Glaſs, therefore 
the Tartar receives more of it from the one than the other. Indeed 
the Glaſs of An timony is a ſtronger Vomitive than the Liver, if you 
take the Subſtance of it by it ſelf: bur the Emerick Quality may be 
better had from the Liver, becauſe the other is deprived by Calci- 
nation of the moſt ſcluble Sulphur. |; | 


Diſtillation of Tartar. * 
F a HIS Operation is a Separation of the Phlegm, the Spirit, 
JF and the Oil of Tartar by the Means of Fire. 
Fill two thirds of a Retort with Tar:ar groſly powdered, place 
your Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it a large 


Fire for three Hours only to warm the Retorr, and drive out 


capacious Receiver, begin the Diſtillation with a very ſmall 


the Phlegm Drop by Drop; throw away this inſipid Water, and 
refirting the Receiver, lute cloſe the Joints, enereaſe the * 
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by little and little, and you'll ſee Spirits fill the Receiver with 
Clouds; continue it that the Oil may likewiſe come forth; then 
when there will come no more, let the Veſſels cool, and unlute 
them; pour that which is in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with 
brown Paper, that the Spirit may filtrate, and ſeparate from the 
thick black Oil that remains in the Filter: keep this Oil in a Viol, 
it is good to ſmell to in Hyſterical Vapours: it would be good to 
rub paralytical Parts with, and for cold Pains, but by reaſoa of 
its abominable Smell it is not uſed, | 

Pour the Spirit into a glaſs Cucurbit, and rectifie it by diſtilling 
it in Sand, it is good againſt the Palſie, Aſthma, and Scurvy; ir 
works by Urine, and by Sweat. It is uſed in hyſterical Maladies, 
and for the Epilepſie: The Doſe is from one Drachm to three in 
ſome appropriate Liquor. 


You will find in the Retort a black Maſs, from which a Salt may 
be drawn, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 


REMARKS. 


If you have uſed three Pounds of Tartar of ſixteen Ounces to 
the Pound in this Operation, you will draw four Ounces of Phlegm 
eight Ounces of Spirit, and three Ounces of Oil; the black aſs 
which remains in the Retort after Diſtillation, will weigh two 
Pounds, or two and thirty Ounces, and you will draw from that 
Maſs twelve Ounces of Salt. ? 

Almoſt all Authors who have ſpoke of Tartar have aſſerted, that 
two ſorts of Spirits could be drawn from it by Diſtillation, the one 
very volatile, the other fixt and acid; wherefore after all had mixed 
confuſedly in the Receiver, they ſeparared the Oil, and added ſome 
Alkali, ſuch as Coral, or Crabs eyes, to that which remained, then 
they poured it into a Cucurbit, and diſtilled about half the Liquor, 
which they pretended to be a volatile Spirit; for the acid Spirit 
1 ma abſorb'd by the Alkali with the Phlegm in the Botrom of 
the Body, | 

But having vowed never to be led by any Authority which is 
not founded upon Experience, I have examined the Nature of Tar- 
tar as ſtrictly as poſſible, and after a great many Diſtillations of it, 
I could never perceive this volatile Spirit, which hath been obtru- 
ded upon us; all that I could ever find is this, that Tartar con- 
tains good Store of eſſential Salt, which renders it acid, and that 
this Salr coming forth by Diſtillation, and mixing with Phlegm, 
doth make all the Spirit that can be drawn from Tartar. So that 
the Spirit of Tartar, according to the Deſcription of theſe Men, is on- 
ly the more phlegmatick Part of the Liquor, that is to ſay, the moſt 
deprived of this eſſential Salt, becauſe almoſt all of it doth adhere 
unto the alkali Body of Coral, or Crabs-eyes, which were added to 
it. But according to the way I have ſer down, the Spirit may be 
drawn as pure as may be, becauſe I do not leave it to mix with the 
Phlegm, which comes our firſt. | 

we do rectiſie the Spirit, it is done to purifie it from ſome 
. Parts, which it might have carried along with it in the 


Iſtillation. Some 
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| Some thinking to do better than thoſe who rectiſie Spirit of ur- 
tar on alkali Matters, do inſtead of thoſe Alkalies uſe Biſcuir pow. 
dered, bur they atrain their End never the better, for the Biſcuit 
| as Coral, or Crabs. 
eyes. 
A very volatile and alkali Spirit is drawa from the Lees of 
Wine: I ſhall ſpeak of it in the Chapter of the volatile Salt of Tay. 


rar, and perhaps it is this very Spirit that Parace/ſus and Yan Helmout 
do boaſt ſo much of, and which has occalicned many Authors to 
. Vyrite, that the Tartar does contain 4 moſt volatile Spirit. 


| "Fixt Salt of Tartar, and its Liquor, called Oil 
per Deliquium. 


2 the Retort which ſerved you for Diſtillation of Tartar, 
and take the black Maſs you find in it; calcine it until ir 
becomes white, then put it into a great deal ot hot Water, and 
make a Lizivium, filtrate it, and pour it into a Glaſs, or earthen 
Veſlel, evaporate in a Sand-heat ail the Water, and there will te- 
main a white Salt, which is called the alkali Salt of Tarrar. 


This Salt is Aperitive, it is uſed for to draw foith the TinQure of 


Vegerables, and is given for Obſtrufticns ; The Doſe is from ten 
to thirty Drops in Broth. or laxative Infuſions. 
If you expoſe for ſome Days in a Cellar this Salt of Tartar in a 


wide glaſs: Veſſel, it will diilolve into a Liquor that is improperly | 


called Oi! of Tartar per Deliquium. 
It is uſed for Tetters, and to diſcuſs Tumors; the Ladies do 
mix it in Lilly- water, to clear their Complexion and Hands. 


REMAKʒ Ks. 


In theſe two laſt Operations I have given you the Means of obtain- 
ing all that can be got from Tartar; but thoſe who have no ned 
of the Spirit or Oil, and would only deſi:e the Salt, may bruiſe the 
crude Tartar, and wrapping it up in Paper, may calcine it unt ] it 
turns into a White Mals; after which they may draw the Salt by a 
Lixi vlum, as I ſad before. 

I do commonly draw this way four Ounces of very white, and 


well purified Salt of Tartar, from each Pound of red Tar ar; a ittle 
more may be drawn from ee, Tartar, but it is no better than the 


other. 
J have obſerved that when Water is thrown upon the Maſs of 


Tartar newly calcined, it heats much like unliack d Lime, when 
wetted; the Rraſon of which is the ſame that 1 have g ven, to 
explicare the Ebullition of ui lime in Mater: all the Difference 
is this, that Tartar calcined containing a great deal of Salt, docs 
more eaſily imbibe Water than Anzick-!ime. 

Some do calcine Salt of Tartar with a little Su'phur, to hinder 
x from diſſolving ſo calily by the Air, and co render it the vhiter; 


but this is no goo Practice, becauſe the acid Spirit of * 
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deſtroys ſome Part of the Alkali ; and this does come to happen, 
by reaſon that the Pores of this Salt by being thus calcined are not 
ſo open as they were, and the Air therefore cannot ſo eaſily melt 
it. If you would make Salt of Tartar, and other alkali fixt Salts 
very white indeed, you muſt calcine them all alone in a great Fire, 
until they become white, and then purifie them by Diſſolution, Fil- 
tration and Coagulation. As for their Proneneſs to diſſolve, this is 
nutural to alkali Salts, and cannor be raken from them, but by de- 
ſtroying their Nature. : 

Nor can I approve the Addition of any Quantity of Nirre to the 
Calcination of Tartar, as ſome do; becauſe the volatile Parts of Nire 
being exalted, the fixt do remain, and by their Acidiry do diminiſh | 
the Vertue of Salt of Tartar. 

Although the Salt of Tartar be tolerably white after the firſt Pu- 
rification, yet if you do calcine threeſcore and four Ounces of it, 
and filtrate jt as I a ſaid, you will draw ſtill abundance of earthy 
Matter: And if in Curioſity you ſhould dry this Earth, you would 
find three Ounces and a half of it. 

Alkali Salts are aperitive, in that they diſſolve thoſe ſlimy Hu- 
mors which cauſed Obſtructions; and it is for the ſame reaſon that 
Salt of Tarzar does correct Senna, and hinders it from griping ; for 
the Subſtance of Senna being viſcous, this does rarifie it, and make 
it work the quicker ; it may allo ſerve to diſſolve ſome viſcous 
lee that ſticks in the Guts, which, as it is going off, cauſes gri- 
ping Pains. . 

The Liquor or Oil made per Deliquium is only a Salt of Tartar diſ- 
ſolved by the Moiſture of the Cellar. If you would make it quick- 
ly, you muſt diſſolve the Salt of Tartar in as much Rain-warer 
well filtrated, as is needful to turn it into a Liquor. Ir may be uſed 
like the former; it cures Tetters, and diſcuſles Tumors, becauſe be- 
Fs an Alkali it ſweetens the keen Salts which fomenred theſe Di- 

empers. 

When Salt of Tartar, or its Liquor, is diſſolved in Water, newly 
diſtilled from ſome green Plant, the Water will turn green, and 
the greener the Plant is from which the Water was diſtilled, this 
Salt does make the Water ſo much the greener. The Water of 
Night-ſhade turns greener with it than Balm-water, Balm-water 
greener than Eye-bright Water, and ſo of the reſt. The Reaſon of 
this Effect proceeds from this, that the alkali Salt of Tartar does ra- 
rhe, and make appear many little Parts of the Plant, which did riſe 
with the Water in the Diſtillation, and did not till then appear. 
But the Water muſt be ſure to be diſtilled with a Fire ſufficiently 
great, for if it ſhould have been diſtilled in a Balneum, or ſuch like 

eat, there would not appear the leaſt Shew of green, though an 
alkali Salt were mixed with it. - | 

Cherry-water, Roſe-water, and many other diſtilled Waters of 
— or Flowers, do give no Colour, by the Addition of Salt of 


, 1 


Ee Tinh 


which is not ſtrong enough to keep the Salt exalted. 
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Tindture of Salt of Tartar. 


= H IS Operation is an Exaltation of ſome Parts of Salt of Taxe 
| tar in Spirit of Wine. | ; 
Melt in a good Crucible twenty Ounces of Salt of Tartar in 1 


great Fire, and when it is in Fuſion, coyer it with a Tile, and N. 
put Coals round it; blow about it ſo as to raiſe a greater Hear of Vit 
than if you were to melt Gold; continue this Degree of Fire about Hides 
fix Hours, or until your Salt of Tartar is of a red marble Colour, bir is 
which you may know by thruſting the End of a Spatule into the rems 
Crucible, for when ic is drawn out, you may look upon a little Ir 
Matter that is ſtuck to it; then take out the Crucible with a pair in by 
Tongs, and turn it upſide down into a warm Mortar, the Matter Diſcs 
will coagulate in a little Time; powder it preſently, and pur it into by U; 
a Matraſs warmed before-hand ; pour upon it Spirit of Wine tartari. Liquc 
zed, until it ſwims four Fingers above the Matter; ſtop the Ma. 
traſs with another to make a double Veſſel, lute the Junctures cloſe 
with a wet Bladder, {et your Matraſs in Sand, and heat it with : Tar: 
gradual Fire, to make the Spirit of Wine boil ſeven or eight Hours, is wi 
during which Time it will aſſume a red Colour. After that let the of Vit 
Veſſels cool, and unlute them; ſeparate by Inclination this moſt its Pai 
fragrant TinFure, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. priſon 
You may pour more Spirit of Wine on the remaining Salt of Tate li mes 
tar, and proceed as before, as long as it will draw out any Tin#ur, thing 
The 7infare of the Salt of Tartar is an excellent Aperitive, it pu- Coagul. 
riſies the Blood, and reſiſts Malignity of Humours. It is uſed in Claſpir 
the Scurvy. The Doſe is from ten to thirty Drops in ſome con- do pre 
venient Liquor. - much 
REMARKS 3 
You muſt place the Crucible in the Furnace upon a Tile, for the tr 
fear leſt the Wind which comes through the Doors of the All. The. 
hole, and Fire-room, might be apt to cool the Bottom, and hiader ubtili; 
the Fuſion of the Salt. a white t 


Juſe a great deal of the Salt of Tartar for this Operation, becauſe Mine Po 
it is much diminiſhed in the Calcination. 
One may make uſe of a well re&ified Spirit of Wine, as thut 


You'll « 
which has been tartarized; for if Phlegm remained therein, i 


Nugme 

would draw no Tincture. n, 
This TinQure, which muſt be red like Wine, proceeds from u You 
Exaltation of the Salt of Tartar in the Spirit of Wine, and of a fi nd the 
ed Oil contained in this Salt, which has diſengaged it ſelf by i ra- 
ſtrong Calcination. | ed, by 
The Tin&ure of this Salt of Tartar loſes its red Colour by grow. rie 


ing old, becauſe the moſt ſubtile Spirit of Wine diflipates it i 


Thoy 
through the Pores of the Glaſs, and there remains only a Spith 


Nato a 
$ If wa 


ons a 
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Magiſtery of Tartar, or, Tartarum Vitriolatum. 


1 IS Operation is a Salt of Tartar impregnated with the A- 
cidity of Spirit of Vtriol. 

Put into a 'glaſs Body what Quantity you pleaſe of Oi! of Tartar 
made per Deliquium, pour upon it by little and little re&ified Spirit 
of Vitriol, there will be a great Efferveſcency : continue to drop 
more in, till there's no further Ebullition ; then place your Cucur- 
bit in Sand, and evaporate the Spirit with a little Fire, there will 
remain a very white Salt, keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It is a good Aperitive, and is alſo a little Purgative ; it is given 
in bypochondriacal Caſes, in Quartans, King's-evil, and all other 
Diſeaſes wherein it is neceſſary to open Obſtructions, and to work 
by Urine. The Doſe is from ten to thirty Grains in ſome proper 

iquor. 


RREMAR KS. 


Tartarum Vitriolatum may be made with the Salt of Tartar as well 
as with the O71; the Ebullition proceeds from this, that the acid 
of Vitriol piercing the alkali Salt of Tartar, doth violently ſeparate 
its Parts, and gives vent to igneous Bodies, which were there im- 
priſoned; and this Efferveſcency comes to paſs as often as an Alka- 
li meets with an Acid, and remains until the Acid can find no- 
thing more to encounter in the alkali Salt. Then there follows a 
Coagulum it the Bottom of the Veſſel, becauſe the acid and alkali 
claſping together, do loſe their Motion, and by their united Weight 
do precipitate to the Bottom. And this cauſes the Liquor to be 
much leſs acrimonious than the Oil of Tartar was before, thoughat 
leaſt an equal Quantity of Spirit of Yitriol was mixed with it. You 
muſt evaporate it gently, and eſpecially toward the End, for fear 
the acid ſhould riſe withal. 

This Salt is whiter than common Salt of Tartar, as having been 
ubtilized by Acids, afcer the ſame Manner as we fee ſcveral other 


hne Powder. 
If you do uſe two Ounces of Salt of Tartar in this Operation, 
you'll draw two Ounces and a half of Tartarum Virriolatum. This 
Augmentation comes from the more heavy and ſtrong Part of the 
Fitriol, for that which is evaporated 1s very phlegmarick 
You may here uſe the re#ifed Oil of Vitrio! inſtead of the Spirit, 
nd then che leis is requir'd, becauſe it is a ſtronger Acid; but the 
WW -taram Pitriolatum will not be fo white as when Spirit Vitriol is 
ed, by teaſon ot ſome Tin#ure that always remains with the Oil 
= /:riol, rectifie it as much as you pleaſe. 
Though ſome have written, that if Tartarum Vtriolatum were put 
io a Recort, and diſtilled, one might draw Spirit of Y:irriol as good 
sit was at firſt, nevertheleſs it is certain that it will not be ſo 
Nong a Spirit; for it has loſt the mo Os Part of its ——— -- 
| A e 2 y 
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white things encreaſe in their Colour, as they are bearen into a 
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by encountring with the Alkali, which may be eaſily judged both 


by the Taſte and the EffeQs. | you 


If by way of Curioſity you would ſearch a little narrowly into Wh ©'P!*+ 
this hes — and SES what happens during the Ebullition of Al 
the Acid and the Alkali, you would find that a great many little ＋ 

| Daſhes of Water do fly about, eſpecially if the Veſſel is not place werk 
too low, and you hold a lighted Candle near it, for they will be * Fw 
to put it out. This Effect can have no other Cauſe than the yio. nip 
lent Separation of the Parts of the Alkali by the Acid, which males 6 Th 
the watry Part of this Liquor to ſparkle upwards, being on all Sides eren 
iolently driven. | 
T If you uſe Oil of Vitriol, the Ebullition is the greater, and thc my 6 
Heat the more conſiderable, becauſe its Acid being ſtronger, it ſe. this i 
parates the Parts of the alkali Body more eaſily. i ore 

Acids do ſometimes diſſolve and rarifie, and at other Time N 
coagulate and precipitate, as may be ſcen by the Operations which elk b. 
have been deſcribed. Theſe different Actions do ſeem very ſtrange ck 
for it is hard to conceive how one and the ſame Liquor ſhould pro 3 
duce contrary Effects; but I'll give you an Explication of thi 3 
Phenomenon, which, becauſe it is built upon Experience, may per. Hobs 
haps meet with ſome Appprobation. A gur 

An Acid proves always diſſolvent, when good Store of it is pour. 3 
ed upon the Matter that is to be diſſolved; but it makes a Coagulm Ay 
as often, when being in too ſmall a Quantity, its Points are fixel Te 
in the Pores of the Matter, and have not Power enough to get out; hoſe I 
and this is plainly perceived, when / wi of Vitriol is 5 upon the hich 
Liquor of Salt of Tartar ; for if you ſhould mix but ſo much as is rr 
quiſire to penetrate the Salt, the Acids do remain ſheathed in it ge, 
and bear it down, whence a Coagulation and Precipitation hip 10 15 
pens; but if now ſo much more, or a greater Quantity of Spirit * 
Vitriol ſhould be ſtill added to the Liquor, the Coagulum will dilzy 3 
peer, by reaſon that the little Bodies which being gathered rogethe — 
maintained their Part againſt the Acid, and hindered its Motion whe 
will be then ſcattered and diſſolved by the Acid, that is now gon Hin 
the ſtronger. x þ 5 

The ſ. — thing may be remarked in all other Bodies which cn Harms 
be diſſolved by Acids; for if you take a little of any of rhoſe, u » the 
pour a little Acid upon it, there is made a great Efferveſcenc, wr 
and after that a Coagulum; but if you add more acid, the Matt laters 

Jl all diffolve. ; 
"a Acid can likewiſe precipitate what an Alkali hath difſolv_hl N 
as we ſee in the Operation of the Magiſtery of Sulphur, and ig. ia 
becauſe the Acid having diſſolved and ſeparated «the Parts of th — 
Alkali makes it let go its hold, and the Body precipitates by its on aff co 

eight. a ; Ae R . yh 
Wien Milk coagulates by the Means of an Acid, it is becauſe 5 ke Dr 
contains a great deal of Cheeſe, into which the Acid enters, and i Mo 
ſing its Motion weighs it down ; whence it comes to pals pu 1 Neid; 
Coagulum which is made with a weak Acid, precipitates much ve RY 
than that which is made with a greater Quantity of Acid; . vit 


7 
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you ſhould, in Curioſity, pour a great deal of acid upon the pre. 
cipirated Coagu/um, you would find it diſſolve by Degrees. ; 

Almoſt all Fermentations are only Diſſolutions by Acids, either 
natural or Foreign. Thus the Fermentation of Wine happens, as 
we ſaid, from the Acids diſſotving the oily Parts of the Mye. | 

The Fermentation of Dough, and other Matters of the fame 
Nature, does proceed from this, that the natural Salts having been 
put into Motion by Trituration, or ſome other Caufe, do rarifie and 
diſſolve, as much as they can, whatſoever reſiſts their Motion; but 
becauſe theſe acid Salts do exert their Activity by little and little, 
and do meet with much Reſiſtance, the Solution is made flowly, 
and the Diviſion of ſome Parts is with Difficulty enough. And 
this is that which cauſes the Matter to ſwell as it does, and to 
take up greater room than it had before. 

Leaven does encreaſe the Fermentation in Dough, becauſe it 
ſelf being a Paſte, whereof the Salts are become free to act by 
means of a long Fermentation, theſe Salts do eaſily join with thoſe 
of the other Paſte, or Dough, and do help them to rariſie and diſ- 
olve the whole, The ſame may be likewiſe ſaid of other acid 
Matters which cauſe a Fermentation. | 
But when the Acids have rarified the Matter as much as they 
are able, they loſe their Motion in it, and then the Matter coagu- 
lates, that is to ſay, returns into the ſame Extenſion as before, 
There is till one Effect of Acids, which ſeems different from 
hoſe I have now ſpoken of, that they do preſerve certain Bodies 
hich are put into them, as Salt keeps or preſerves Meat. T hus 
hen young Cucumbers, Samphire, or Capers, are ſteeped in Vine- 
par, there is no Fermentation with them, and conſequently no 
orruption. The Reaſon of which is, that the Parts of Cucumbers, 
od other like things, being very viſcous and ſluggiſh, the Acids do 
Wnſinuate to diſſolve them, but they have not there their Motion free 
WEnough to make their Joſtles, and to divide the Parts minutely, io 
What the Acids of the Vinegar do only fix in the Pores of theſe 
Matters, and coagulate in them. 

It is this Coagulation which hinders the Cucumbers from cor- 
upting, for theſe Acids do ſhut their Pores, and ſerve for ſo ma- 
little Pegs, wherewith to ſuſtain their Parts firm and quiet. 
ea.ſalt, which is an Acid, does preſerve Meat, and many other 
| laters, for the ſame Reaſon. I have already ſpoken of that in my 
emarks upon the Principles. | . 
be Coagulation then which Acids do cauſe may juſtly be ſaid 
be an imperfect Diſſolution of Bodies, and I could here relate 
great many other Examples to prove what I have afferred. But [ 
all content my ſelf with thoſe already ſaid And now let us fee 
bether this Diſcourſe can furniſh us with any thing that illuſtrates 
he Digeſtion of Aliments in the Stomach. 

Moſt of our modern Philoſophers have not ſpared the Notion of 
BP! ; when they have endeavoured to explicate Digeſtion, they 
Ne conceived the Membranes of the Stomach to be Il impregna- 


| d Withit; and many of them not contented with this Liquor alone, 
Ee} have 
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have brought ſome more of it from the Spleen and Pancreat: But if 
all theſe Acids were really in the Stomach, the Aliments would 
not eſcape coagulating, and conſequently, an Indigeſtion, as uſes to 
happen, after taking too many. Acids at Meals; for conceive never 
ſo great a Quantity of them, either there would not be encugh to 
diſſolve the Alimeuts, or elſe the Membranes of the Stomach would 
be attenuated and concocted too, as well as that which they con- 
_y _ nevertheleſs doth not happen inthe natural Temper of 
the Body. 

There is no need of. ſeeking after theſe imaginary Acids to 
cauſe Digeſtion; the Spittle which mixes with the Aliments, a 
they receive their firſt Trituration between the Teeth, will furniſh 
us with enough to attuate the Fermentation in the Stomach; 
there is but little acid requiſite to ſet the Parts in Motion, but 
when once they are moved, they do contain enough Salts and Spi. 
rits of the ſame Nature, which being quickened by the Heat of this 
Viſcus, will break all their Chains, and find a Vent out, whence 
does infallibly follow an Attenuation of the Aliment into a chylous 
Subſtance. | . 

It will be ſaid, without doubt, that the Irritation in the Stomach, 
which is called Hunger, cannot be produced by any thing but an 
Acid, which finding no more Aliments to work upon, uſes to at 
upon the Membranes themſelves. Burt I think I ſhall explicate this 
Irritation better, according to my own Opinion, than that of theſe 
Men; for I may with Reaſon enough ſay, that the Spittle finding the 
Stomach empty of all Nouriſhment, ferments alone, and creates this 
Irritation, ſeeing that Spittle, as every Body muſt grant, is loaded 
with a Salt ; but as for them, they muſt make an Acid to come 

from the Membranes, which nevertheleſs doth not irritate them, 
but only when it meets with nothing elſe in the Stomach to exct- 
ciſe upon, which is a thing hard enough to comprehend. 

I know very well that ſome of them to avoid this Difficult 
will fay, that the Acid is generated in the Stomach from the he. 
mainder of that which is eaten, which continuing ſome Time in 

the Stomach produces a Leaven, after the ſame Manner as Dough; 
but then they muſt explain to me what the Ferment did conſiſt af 
which ſerved to digeſt the firſt Aliments that the Infant took. 

Another ObjeCtion may be made to what I have ſaid touching 

Digeſtion ; it is, That whereas IJ have maintained that Acids dv 
diſſolve when they abound, and coagulate when they are but few i 
a great deal cf Matter, it ſhould happen that Spittle ſhould then be 
apter to coagulate the Aliments in the Stomach, and cauſe Indige 
ſtion, than would a greater Quantity of Acids; for it ſeems, accor 
ding to my Diſcourſe, the more Acids are found in a Matter, tt 
mere liable it muſt be to diſſolve. | | 

To reſolve this Difficulty, which ſeems to be very conſiderable, wt 
muſt obſerve, that the natural Acids of Aliments taken into the d- 
mach, are ſufficient to rarifie and diſſolve thoſe Bodies which bi 
der their Motion, when it has been begun by Maſtication, or U 
Jome Salt of the Spittle, which ſerves as a Leaven to them, = 
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after the ſame Manner as the Salts of Meal do rariſie the Paſte, 
when they have been actuated before by Trituration and Leaven 
together; but now if there happens to be too much Acid in the 
Aliments that are taken into the Stomach, they will have the ſame 
Effects as Cucumbers, and thoſe other Things I mentioned, which 
are preſerved in Vinegar. The Acids will indeed endeavour to cut 
in Pieces what ſtands in their Way, but having to do with Parts too 
viſcous and heavy, they will ſoon loſe all their Activity, and fix 
by their Quantity and their Gravity, the natural Salt of theſe Ali- 
ments, as Vinegar fixes that of Cucumbers; for when the Acids do 
ſhut the Pores of the Matter, and keep them firm and quiet, the 
* — Salt cannot exalt ſo as to cauſe any Fermentation or Di- 
geſtion. , 

The Reaſon then why a ſmall Portion of Acids will cauſe Di- 
geſtion in the Stomach, and a greater Quantity will hinder it, 1s, 
that the ſmall Quantity will joyn with the natural Salt of the 
Aliments, and have its Operation without ſhutting the Pores of the 
Matter: Whereas a great Store of Acids will quite fill the Pores 
of this Matter, and hinder the Motion of the natural Salt; for it 
is not enough that there be a great many Acids, to cauſe ſuch a 
Diſſolution, theſe Acids muſt have Room to move in, and to make 
their Joſtles. 3 

Thus theſe Effects do make nothing againſt what I have aſſerted 
concerning Acids, for a greater Quantity of them will always have 
more Diſpoſition and Tendency to a Diffolution ; but if this great 
Quantity does coagulate divers Things, it is only by Accident, and 
through the Diſpoſition of the Matter into which the acid Points 
haveentred. HE 

Whar I have here eſtabliſhed concerning Acids, may ſerve very 
much to explicate the Nature of Fevers, and their principal Sym- 
ptoms. 

Firſt of all every Body muſt grant, that when there are Obſtru- 
ions in our Bodies, the obſtrutted Matter does ferment and ſowr, 
as Dough, Wine, and ſeveral other Things, grow ſowr by being 
ſtale. This Matter by fermenting ſends ſaline or acid Vapours into 
the Maſs of Blood, which do cauſe divers Alterations in it, accord» 
ing to their Quantity and Quality, for theſe Acids are commonly 
mixt with Sulphurs, which are a kind of Vehicle to the Acids, and 
are more or leſs corrupted, according as the Matter whence they 
are derived has ſojourned more or lets in the obſtructed Part. 
| Now if theſe acid Vapours are carried into the Veſſels, but only 
in ſuch a Quantity as is fit to make a kind of Leaven, they will 
then rarifie the Blood too much ; and whereas they by Conſequence 
do encreaſe its Motion and Heat, they do cauſe that which we 
call a Fever; this Fever muſt remain as long as the Ferment con- 
tinues in the Blood, and according as there comes a new Supply of 
Matter in Place of that which Nature has thrown off. 

But if a greater Quantity of Acids ſhould riſe all of a ſudden 
from out of the Obſtructions, then there muſt needs happen a kind 
ot Coagulation, for theſe Acids thus abounding, and fixing the 

Ee 4 groſſet 
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groſſer Part of the Blood, do partly loſe their Motion, and quiet the Ne 
Ebullition of the Blood by fixing its Parts. 

It is this kind of Congelation which cauſes thoſe cold Shivering, 
which are felt before the hot Fit begins; for as the Heat is derived 


from the Motion of the Spirits, the Cold is produced from the Ceſ. Bu 
ſation” of their Motion. 


X hea 

The trembling and ſhivering, called in Latin, horror, which hap. on N 
pens at the ſame Time, and which is ſometimes ſo very ſtrong, one f 
that it makes the Bed ſhake, is a kind of Convulſion, cauſed by the Th 
ſame Acids, which prick the inward Membranes of the Veilels: rally 
For though the Points of the Acids be abſorbed by the ramous fore 
Parts of the Blood, yet there is {till ſuch a Quantity as is ſufficient W. 
to fix upon the internal Coats of the Veſſels, and to prick them in ſame 
that Manner. | have 

The cold Fit continues until the Spirits have by their Activity ſhoul 
rarified this Congelation ; for the Spirits being continually ſup. rathe 
plied with additional Forces, do make violent Aſſaults until they migh 


have made their Way free. 

The Coagulum being diſſolved, the Blood ſhould ſeem to circulate 
as it did before, but becauſe the Matter of the Coagulum is con- 
verted into a Leaven, this Leaven makes the Blood to boil, and fo 
cauſes a Fever; this Fever continues until the Blocd is freed from 
all this Ferment, either by Tranſpiration, or by, Urine. 


Now to conceive how this Coagulum may be converted into a Lea» Dy 
ven, we muſt conſider that the Spirits of the Blood have loſt moſt third 
of their Acidity in diſſolving this Coagulum, and that there remains Reve 
bur only Acidity enough to produce a Fermentation. ; {mall 

Nevertheleſs you muſt not think I mean by this Congelation now an in 
ſpoken of, à Coagulum altogether like to that in Milk, or to that the 1 
which happens when an acid Liquor is ſyringed into the Veins of uicl 
an Animal, for theſe Congelations are too ſtrong, and there would lled 
then happen the ſame Thing, or very near the ſame as does to the you 
Animal, who ſoon afterwards falls into Convulſions, and dies; be- trem 
cauſe the Courſe of the Spirits and Blood would be intirely ſtopt, Whe 
and they would never be able to break through ſo great an Ob- to m 
ſtacle: But Ido underſtand here, that the Blood is made thicker it all 
than it was, and has not ſo free a Motion as it had before, which well 
is enough to cauſe ſuch cold Fits. It, a 

Nov it remains for me to explicate how it comes to paſs, that of tl 
Fevers have their Returns regularly by Fits, Plac 

The Matter that makes the Obſtructions, which I have laid down into 
for the Fundamental Cauſe of Fevers, begins not to ſend forth its acco 

apours, nor to diſperſe its acid Salt into the Blood, in order to a Li 
cauſe a Fever, until it has got together a certain Quantity in the and 
obſtructed Veſſels, and then it is probable that there is a new Dil- T 
charge of the Matter. | . or | 

This Diſcharge or Eruption of Feveriſh Matter, muſt happen at Quz 
ſer Times, ſo long as the Obſtruction laſts ; becauſe rhe Humours 18 fr 
which circulate to the obſtrutted Parts, and there ſtop, are always 5 
in an equal Quickneſs and an equal Quantity. IT 1; 


Now 
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Now becauſe in a Tertian, the Veſſels wherein the Obſtruttion 
happens, do acquire in two Days a ſufficient Repletion of Matter 
to produce the Eruption and Fermentation I have ſpoken of, the 
Fits do come to operate every ſecond Day. ; 

But becauſe in a Quartan the Humours are more tenacious and 
heavy, and flow with leſs Expedition, the Fermentation and Erupti- 
on muſt needs be ſlower, and conſequently the Fits more diſtant the 
one from the other. 

The Quotidian Ague is cauſed by a Saline Pituita, which is natu- 
rally fluid enough to make the Matter ferment in leſs Time, where- 
fore it is thar the Fits do return every Day. 

We may reaſon concerning the other kinds of Fevers upon the 
ſame Principle, and explicate all the Accidents that happen, but I 
have no Deſign to enlarge my ſelf further upon this Subject, I 
ſhould think it would be too great a Digreſſion, and a Bcok ſhould 
rather be made on Purpoſe, to expreſs all the Circumſtances which 
might be deduced from ir. 


Volatile Salt of 'Tartar. 
FT HIS Operation is the Salt of the Lees of Wine, volatilized 


by Fermentation. 
Dry the Lees of Wine with a gentle Fire, and fill with them two 
thirds of a large earthen, or glaſs Retorr, place this Retort in a 
Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it a large Receiver, give a 
{mall Fire to it to heat the Retort by Degrees, and to drive forth 
an inſipid Phlegm ; when Vapours begin to riſe, you muſt take out 
the Phlegm, and luting carefully the Jun&ures of your Veſſels, 
uicken the Fire by litt'e and little, until you find the Receiver 
lled with white Clouds; continue it in this Condition, and when 

you perceive the Receiver to cool, raiſe the Fire to the utmoſt Ex- 

tremity, and continue it ſo until there riſe no more Vapours. 

| When the Veſſels are cold, unlute the Receiver, and ſhaking it abour 
to make the volatile Salt which ſticks to it fall to the Bottom, pour 
it all into a Bolt- head, fit to it a Head with a ſmall Receiver; lute 
well the Junctures, and placing it in Sand, give a little Fire under 
it, and the volatile Salt will rite, and ſtick to the Head and the Top 
of the Bolt-head ; take off your Head, and ſet on another in its 
Place: gather your Salt and ſtop it ub quickly, for it eaſily diſſolves 
into a Liquor; continue the Fire, and rake Care to gather the Salt 
according as you ſee it appear ; but when there riſes no more Salt, 
a Liquor will diſtil, of which you muſt draw about three Ounces, 
and then put out the Fire. 

This Salt is in great Requeſt for to purifie the Blood by Sweat 
or Urine: It may be given in the Palſie, Apoplexy, Epilepſie, 
Quartan and Tertian Agues, and to open Obſtrutticns; The Doſe 

s from fix Grains to fifteen in ſome proper Liquor. 

The diſtilled Liquor 4s a volatile Salt that is riſea with the Phlegm, 

it is Called the volatile Spirit of Tartar, and has the fame Vertues 

| as 
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as the Salt ; its Doſe is from eight to four and twenty Drops. 


After this ſame Manner the volatile Salt of Beans, Soot, and diver: 
Fruits and Seeds, may be prepared, | | 


REMARKS 


The Lees of Wine being incomparably more fermented than the 
Tartar, Which is found in the Sides of Veſlels, we need not wonder 
if its Salt 1s more volatile. 

This Salt is ſublimed in a Bolt-head, to the End the Phlegm, 
which is too heavy to riſe eaſily fo high, may not mix with it; but 
it is extraordinary hard to keep this Salt dry; it eaſily humedts and 
diſſolves into a Liquor, wherefore it were much better te draw it 
in a _— and leſs of the volatile Part would be loſt, being de. 
tained by the Phlegm. 

Nevertheleſs becauſe there are ſeveral Perſons who are as well 
pleaſed with the Sight of Things, as their Effects, this liquefied 
Salt might then be mixt with a ſufficient Quantity of calcined Bones 
powdered, to make thereof a Paſte, which might be made into little 
Pellets, to be put into a Bolt-head, and fitting to it a Blind-head, 
this Salt may be ſublimed or rectified as before, and this pure Salt 
muſk be kept in Viols well ſtopt. | 

The Difficulty there is in keeping this volatile Salt dry, as well 
as thar of other Vegetables, does proceed from this, that only the 
more eſſential Part is volatilized, for there remains much fixt Salt 
with the Earth in the Retorr. 

This volatile Salt becomes Alkali by the Means of Fire, as other 
volatile Salts do, whereof I have already ſpoken in my Remark 
upon the Principles; and there is no Manner of Probability that it 
ſhould have been of this Nature, either in the Plant or in the Lee, 
for the Reaſons that J have ſhewn in the ſame Remarks. 

I ſhall add here, Thar if the Alkali Salt did exiſt in the Lees, but 
is not able to expand it ſelf, and get the Predominancy of Acids but 
only by a long Fermentation, as the Chymiſts will have it, who 
follow the common Way cf diſcourſing of theſe Things, it would 
then neceſſarily follow that the more Lees de ferment, the more 
they muſt loſe of their Acidity, becauſe the Alkali would deſtroy 
it. Nevertheleſs the contrary to this happens; for Lees do fowr 
as — grow ſtale, and thoſe who 222 do know well 
enough how to uſe the Lees, and to make them ferment with their 
Wine, when they would make Vinegar quickly. 

It ſeems to me, from the Conſideration of this Effect, that there 
is little Reaſon to follow the Sentiments of ſome, who have writ 
that the Lees of Wine abounding in volatile Salr and a ſulphureous 
Spirit, do contain bur very little Acid; for it is as plain as may be, 
that this volatile Salt is acid in the Lees, and is the ſame that makes 
the acid Spirit of Vinegar, being more volatile than many other 
Acids, to volatilize with its Phlegm in the Diſtillation. It is true 
that Salt of Tartar drawn by the Retort, does riſe more eaſily 
than Spirit of Vinegar, but this is from its being volatilized by the 
violent Heat of Fire. a 

; n 
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Another Mark that all the Salr of Lees is Acid, is this; Thar 
the Tartar does all diſſolve in the Wine, and turns into Vinegar ; 

r very little or no Lees, or other Tartar, is to be found in the 
Cedel⸗ wherein Vinegar is made, although there was ſome naturally 
before, or though ſcme more were added to it, as I have ſaid in 
the Chapter of Yinegar, : 

Perhaps it will be objeQted, that Lees are ſometimes added to 
Wines grown ropy and mucilaginous, to make them good again, 
and yet thoſe Wines are not ſowred by the Lees. 

But this Effect happens, when the former Fermentation becoming 
imperfect, through the too great Quantity of. Phlegm, for the little 
Proportion of Salt that was in the Wines, the Salt of the Lees 
does rarifie, exalt, and conjoin with the oily Parts of the Liquor 
that the Spirit of Wine is made of, as I have ſaid in the Chapter 
of Mine. For the Wine does not ſowr, ſo long as the Salt finds Oil 
to act upon, but it does ſo when this Salt finds nothing to hinder 
it from expanding it ſelf. 

The volatile Salt of Tartar produces much the ſame Effects as that 
of Beans, and other Seeds, and though many will needs give it ſub- 
lime and extraordinary Vertues, in Compariſon with other volatile 
Salts, I don't fee any Reaſon for ſuch high Conceits, nor that Effects 
do anſwer their Pretences. | 

Volatile Salts have a good Uſe, when they find the Pores and 
Humours diſpoſed for Perſpiration; but they are full as dangerous, 
when the Humours are not at all prepared; for by their Volatility 
they do put the Humours into fo great a Motion, that oftentimes 
the Fever is increaſed by them, anda Tranſlation made to the Brain ; 
wherefore you muſt conſider well the Temper and preſent State of 
your Patient, before you preſume to give them. 

Thac which remains in the Bolt- head after the volatile Salt and 
Spirit are drawn off, is a black and ſtinking Oil mixt with the more 
OR. Part of the Liquor; you mutt ſeparate this Oil in a 

unnel lined with brown Paper; it is good for the Palſie, for cold 
Pains, and for hyſterical Women to ſmell to. 

A Lee, or Tartar Calcined, is found in the Retort, out of which 
you may draw a fixt Alkali Salt, as out of common Tartar, but in 
a much leſs Quantity, for that the greateſt Part of the Salt of Lees 
is volatilized. 

When Soot is to. be diſtilled, one muſt uſe that which has been 
newly taken from a Kitchen Chimney, where Meat has been dreſſed, 
becauſe the ſame contains more vp latile Salt than that of other 
Chimneys, where Wood has deen burnt. If one diſtils ſixty four 
Ounces of this Soot well dry'd, it will produce very ſubtle and 
penetrating volatile Salt, which being well waſhed in the Spit of 
Wine, and ſublimed ſeveral Times in the ordinary Manner, till it 
becomes altogether white, it will weigh only half an Ounce ; Ir 
is ſudorifick, aperitive, and proper for the Apoplexy, the Lethargy, 
malignant Fevers, and hyſterick Vapours: he Dole is from four 
Grains to fifteen ; I have ſeparated from the Oil by ſtraining, eleven 

unces of Spirit much charged with volatile Salt: It muſt be 

| recti- 
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rectiſied by diſtilling it, as the Spirit of Vipers is reQify'd, and it 
will have the ſame Qualities as the volatile Salt of Soot has: The 
Doſe is from ſix Drops to twenty four. The Oil of Soot which 
remains in the Filter will weigh eight Ounces and an half; it will 
be heavy, black, and ſtinking, as the Oils of Animals diſtilled by 
the Retort are wont to be: It is reſolutive, deſiccative, proper for 
the Scurf and Itch, apply'd outwardly.” In the Retort is found a 
compact and blackiſh Maſs, ſomewhar' ſaltiſh, and weighing forty 
four Ounces. If it be calcined by a great Fire, much Smoak and 
Flame will riſe, and it will be reduced to a rarify'd, fryable, and 
gray Matter, weighing ſixteen Ounces, and more faltiſh than the 
former. From this Matter calcined by Diſſolution, ſtraining and 
Evaporation, may be drawn two Ounces of a fixed, Alkaline, and 
very white Salt. This Salt is aperitive and reſolutive, proper for 
Scrophula's, and other Maladies, where the Humours myſt be atte. 
nuated. The Doſe is from ten Grains to half a Drachm. | 
Some have fancied, that if the volatile Salt of any Plant were 
caſt into the Ground, there would ſpring up the ſame kind of Plant 
as if the Seed it ſelf was ſown: But Experience ſhews them very 
much miſtaken. Ir is true, that if you water the Earth, in which 
there is the Seed of any Plant, with the Juice and Decoction of the 
ſame Plant, the Seed will ſhoot out ſooner, and the Plant it ſelf 
will appear ſooner above Ground, becauſe the Juice or Decottion 
contains an eſſential and volatile Salt, which penetrates into the 
Seed, and ſerves it as Dung. So the Decoction of Muſbrooms, being 
ſprinkled at the Foot of ſeveral Trees, will make Muſbrooms ariſe 
in a ſhort Time, for it opens the Seed of them ſooner than other. 
wiſe they would have been. 


—. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Soap. 


HE Soap, which in Latin is called Sapo, is a hard Paſte 

made with Oil of Olive, Lye, and Starch, ſometimes Lime- 

water is mixed in it; all theſe Ingredients are boiled to a 

thick Conſiſtence, afrerwards this Matter is formed into Loafs, ac- 

cording as it is cooled, and this is the Soap. There are ſeveral 

Sorts, which take their Names and Differences from the Places where 

they are prepared. I have mentioned them in my univerſal Treatiſe 

of ſimple Drugs. Thar which is moſt eſteemed is that of A/zcar!, 
which muſt be choſen dry and marbled. 

It is employed in Medicines for ſoftening and reſolving the Hard. 
neſs of the Matrix, malignant Ulcers, and other Tumours, applied 
cutwardly 3s a Plaſter, as has been deſcribed in my univerſal 11 
; macope's. 
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| jacopein. One likewiſe forms Suppoſitories with the ſoftned Soap, 
and is uſed as the other. 


The Diſtillation of Soap. 


F HIS Operation is a Separation of different Subſtances from 
the Soap. 

You are 5 cut in ſmall Pieces ſixteen Ounces of the Soap of 
Alicand, and ſoften it in an earthen Veſſel by a ſmall Fire, and mix 
in it ſeven or eighr Ounces of Clay-Powder. Put the Mixture in 
a Retort big enough, that one third Part remains empty; place 
the ſame in a Furnace of Reverberation, adapt a Recipient, lute 
the Joynts exactly, and make a little Fire in the Furnace for heat- 
ing it ſlowly ; augment the Fire gradually to the third Degree, and 
continue doing ſo till nothing more diſtils. Separate the Veſſels 
when cooled, and pour the whole contained in the Recipient into a 
Tunnel furniſhed with gray Paper, and there will come out a wa- 
tery and clear Liquor, which is yellowiſh and of a bitter Taſte, 
which may be called, the Spirit of Soap, of which there will be ſix 
Ounces. 

It is aperitive and reſolutive given inwardly, and it is proper 
for Obſtructions of the Marrix, and for Scrophulas; The Doſe is 
from half a Drachm to two. 

There will be found in the Tunnel eight Ounces of Oil, partly 
clear, and partly thick, red, ſtinking, and of a bitteriſh Taſte ; Ir 
is very reſolutive when apply'd outwardly, and it is uſed for Tu- 
mours. 

The Earth which remains at the Bottom of the Retort will have 
a ſaltiſh Taſte, and is good for nothing. 


REMARK S. 


The Diſtillation of Soap may be made without mixing Clay with it ; 
but I have added Clay to it, to the End the Subſtances which come 
from thence be more clear and pure; for the Earth hinders their 
riſing over the Helm. 

One third Part of the Retort is left empty, that the Vapours 
which aſcend from the Soap may have Space to circulate, otherwife 
the Retort will be in Danger of burſting. The Liquor which firſt 
diſtils is a Phlegm, which has carried along with it ſome Portion of 
the eſſential or volatile t; this it is which makes the Spirit os 
Soap. The Oil come# after the Spirit by a Fire a little ſtronger, 
Which gives it a red Colour, and very diſagreeable Smell. 

The Spirit paſſes eaſily through the gray Paper, becauſe it is clear, 
but the Oil, which is far more thick, cannot paſs through, and ſo 
remains in the ſtraining Cloth or Paper. This Spirit needs not to 
be rectify'd, for it is pure enough ; but if one has a Mind to do it, 
you may diſtil the- ſame only by a Lembick of Glaſs with a Sand 
Hear ; the ſame doth not ſenſibly ferment with the Acids nor Al- 
kali's. There is no Alteration of Colour in the Tincture of Tu by 
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ſol, but it whitens the Diſſolution of the Corroſive Sublimate, and 
makes there a white Precipitate, which ſhews the Salt which it con. 
tains to be Alkaline; but ſince it is diluted in much Phlegm, and 
may be attached to the roapy Parts, which ir has drawn from the Oil 
of rhe Soap, the Penetration thereof made by the Acids cannot be 
perceived, the whole Vertue of the Spirit of the Soap only conſiſt 
ing in this Salt. | | 
The Acerbity which is felt in the Oil of Soap, when put 

the Tongue, proceeds likewiſe from one Portion of the ſame Salt, 
which it has carry'd off in the Diſtillation, and ir is very probable, 
that it contains more of it than is perceived by the Taſte ; for the 


Salts eaſily embaraſs themſelves in the roapy Parts of the Oil, and 


they loſe there ſo much of their Movement, that it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the ſame by the Taſte ; however this be, this Salt con- 
tributes much towards rendring the Oil reſolutive. 

Almoſt all the Oil of Soap comes from the Oil of Olive, which 
has been employ'd in the * of this Matter, for the Starch 
is not capable of yielding much of it; there is always found in the 
Oilof Olive, in its natural State, a little of Acid Salt which it has 
drawn from the Fruit; this Salt has poſſibly been rendred Alkaline 
by the Fermentation, and by the Fire in the boiling of the Soap, 
and in its Diſtillation; but 'ris very probable, that all the Salt cons 
tained in the Spirit and the Oil of the Soap comes not only from 
the Oil of Olive, for the ſame cannot furniſh ſo much of it, ſo 
that of Neceſſity it has been volatilized by the Pot-Aſhes, which 
has paſſed into its Subſtances, The Earth which remains in the 
Cucurbit is impregnated with the fixed Salt of the Solder, which 
nn it ſaltiſh, and the ſame ought to contain about two Ounces 
of Salt. | 
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CH A P. XXIV. 


{i Of Manna. 


_ 


M ANNA is a concrete Juice, white, or inclining to yel- 


low, participating the Nature of Sugar or Honey, ealily 

running into a watery Liquor; it is of a ſweet T aſte like 

Syrup or Honey, and a feeble and inſipid Odour, and the fame is 

uled which adheres like a Gum to the Trunk, Branches, and Leaves 

of 3 Trees; which grow in great Quantity in Calabria and in 
Sicily. i 

It muſt be gathered in Pieces ſomewhat long, great or ſmall, 

pure, dry, light, a little greaſy or unctuous, white, ſometimes hol- 

low, and flaky within, of a ſweet and inſipid Taſte ; 

Manna gently purges all cholerick and ſerous Humours, 9 
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alſo proper for evacuating Phlegm from the Brain; The Doſe is 
from one to fix Ounces, | 

The Manna which is ſomewhat unQtuous, is preferable for its 
purgative Vertue, to that which is ſold by Merchants in fine and 
Jong Sticks, as thick as a Finger, light, neat, white, and ſometimes 
of 2 Purple Colour; I have given in my univerſal Treatiſe of ſim- 
ple Drugs, the Manner of forming this fine Manna, and I have like- 
wiſe treated at large of the other Species of Manns. 

The Reaſon why our ordinary Manns purges better than the other, 
which is finer, is, becauſe it being more unctuous and viſcous, it 
has a Diſpoſition te dwell longer in the Bowels, to produce there 
its Effect. 

The Manna being put alone in ſome Veſſel upon the Fire, becomes 
liquid and inflammable like Honey and Sugar; It doth not melt 
in the rectify d Spirit of Wine, but this Menſtruum diſſolves ſome 
oily Part of it, without charging it ſelf with any apparent Tin- 
Qure ; it diſſolves almoſt as eaſily as Sugar in watery Liquors, and 
if it finds there too little of Liquor to extend, it condenſates or 
cryſtallizes in Bitts, much like in Figure to Sugar-Candy, but they 
are leſs hard and tranſparent. 

Manna may be rendred vinous by diſſolving it in Water, and let- 
ting the ſame ferment after the following Method. 

Let two Pound of pure Manna be diſſolved in eight Pound of clear 
River-Water; ſtrain the Diſſolution, and about a third Part of it 
being evaporated in a Stone Bottle, pour the remaining Liquor into 
Bottles, and after having ſtopt them with a ſingle Paper, expoſe 
them to the Sun, or the Hear of a Chimney, for the Space of ſix 
Months, whereby the Liquor will become vinous, and this Wine of 
Manna will be like that of vinous Hydrome!, but leſs ſtrong, and agree- 
able to the Taſte. 

It gently purges Seroſities: The Doſe is from three to fix Oun- 
ces; if this Wine of Manna be diſtilled in a Baineum Marie, or Va- 
poris, there will be drawn from it a ſpirituous Liquor like Brandy; 
and by Rectification after the ordinary Manner, an inflammable 
Spirit like that of the Spirit of Wine, but it will retain the Smell of 
Manna; This Spirit will have the ſame Vertue with that of the Spi- 
rit of Wine, 

If after the Extraction of the inflammable Spirit of Manna, one ſets - 
in a hot Place the Liquor which remains in the Lembick, and 
the ſame be left there a conſiderable Time, it will inſenſibly 
receive a ſecond Fermentation, and will grow ſowr, and then there 
& will be found at the Bottom of the Veſſel a white, eſſential Salt of 
8 Mama, hard, brittle, and cryſtalline, in the Form of Needles, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the eſſential Salt of Plants, of a ſowriſh Taſte 


mixt with ſweet : This Salt is ſomewhat purgative, when about a 
Drachm of it is taken in Broth 


. 
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Diſtillation of Manna. 


P UT Sixteen Ounces of Manna into a Retort of Glaſs or Stone 
well luted, and let about two thirds thereof remain empty; 
place the Retort in a Furnace, adapt a Recipient of Glaſs, and begin 
the Diſtillation by a little Fire: Heat the Veſſel, and ſo diſtil about 
an Ounce of the Phlegm, which will be clear and inſipid like Wa. 
ter; but it will retain ſomewhat cf the Odour of Manna; having 
taken off the Phlegm, which ſome call the Dew of Manna, readapt 
the Recipient, lute the Joints exactly, and by the Fire, which muſt 
be augmented by Degrees, you will make waite Vapours to elevate, 
that will reſolve into Liquor: continue the Fire ſtrong enough 
till nothing more diſtils. Let the Veſſels cool, and unlute them, 
and you will find in the Recipient eleven Ounces and fix Drachms 
of a brown Liquor; pour it into a Tunnel furniſh'd with gray Paper, 
and the Spirit will ſtrain it ſelf therein, and will be ſeparated from a 
black and ſtinking Oil, which will remain in the Tunnel; rectife 
the rained Liquor by diſtilling ir upon a Sand-Fire in an Alem. 
bick of Glaſs, and you will have eleven Ounces and two Drachms 


of a reddiſh Spirit, which will be of a ſowre, acid, and penetrating 


Taſte, and ſmell like roaſted Meat. 

It is aperitive, and is eſteemed ſudorifick, and proper for purify- 
ing the Blood; the Doſe is from half a Drachm to one Drachm and 
a half. The Oil of Manna is proper for the Vapours of Women if 
put to the Noſe; you will find in the Retort a very porous Coal, 
3 of an inſipid Taſte, and weighing two Ounces and two 

rachms. 


REMARKS. 


Manna being heated by the Fire, ſwells almoſt as much as Ho- 
ney, for which reaſon it is neceſlary to uſe for this Diſtillation a 


pretty large Retort ; the Fire muſt be very moderate in the Begin - 


ning, in order to prevent the puffing up of che Matter, for other- 
wiſe one Parc of the Subſtance may come forth through the Neck 
of the Retorr. 

The Ancients, who imagined that our Manna was formed by 2 
Dew of the Air, have attributed great Qualities to the Water 
which diſtils firſt from it; but this Liquor is only a Phlegm altoge- 
ther pure, but without any Vertue. 

The ReQtification, which is given to the Spirit of Manna; is only 
intended to render it very clear, more agreeable to the Sight, and 
to take off one Part of its Empyreuma or burnt Smell. The black 
Colour of the Matter which remains in the Retort, proceeds from 
the fuliginous Parts, which have again fall'n upon the Top, to- 
wards the Cloſe of the Diſtillation. 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that though Manna is more concrete and 
leſs humid than Honey, it contains leſs of Earth than that does, 
tor if you try to analize a Pound of the pureſt Honey in the . 
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Manner as I have try'd a Pound of Manna, there will remain in 
the Retort three Ounces five Drachms and an half of the earthy 
Matter; whereas a like Weight of Manna yields but two Ounces and 
two Drachms, that is to ſay, one Ounce and three Drachms leſs. 

If one calcines this Coal of Manna in a Crucible, it will kindle 
like an 2 Coal; it will alſo produce Smoak, and its Weight 
will be diminiſhed ; but it will not be reduced to Aſhes; its Taſte 
will be tart and falciſh, If after this Calcination it be converted 
into a groſs Powder, and Water be poured upon it, it will bubble 
up like Lime, and will grow hot; from thence may be drawn by 
a Lixivium a little of a fixed bitter and alkali Salt, which is aperi- 
tive and reſolutive, as other Salts of this Nature. 

I have dried the calcined Matter, and have, out of Curioſity, 
drawn from thence with a Knife, rubbed witlf a Load- ſtone, Parti- 
cles of Iron. 5 

Manna, as all other ſweet Subſtances, loſe their ſweet Taſte pre- 
ſently after the Acid and the Oil, which it contains, have been ſe- 
parated, becauſe this Sweetneſs only depended upon a natural and 
moſt exa& Mixture of acid Points with ve Particles of Oil. 
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CHA Pi MXV. 
Of Opium. 


HE greater Part of Authors have hitherto agreed, that 
Opium is a gummy Tear or Drop, which iflues forth of it 
ſelf, or by Inciſion, from the Head of a Poppy, which is 
talily found in Greece in the Kingdom of Cambay, and in ſome Di- 
Frits of Cairo in Egypt; but that we ſee nothing of this Opium is; 

becauſe the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries keep it for their Uſe, 
eading to us only the Meconium, which is nothing elſe than the Sap 

ok the lame Heads of Poppy, which they draw by Expreſſion, thick- 
Wing and wrapping the — in Leaves, in order to facilitate their 
unſportation. This Drug, ſay they, is what we improperly call 
Pim, and which we uſe for want of the true one; but — it is 
ore impure than that, it has not ſo much Activity 
continued the ſame Account in the preceding Editions of this 
ook; but having been more particularly informed by ſeveral Paſ- 
gers, in relation to this Subject, it appeared to me that the Opi- 
nin Tear' or Drop is only a Chimera; for it has not been found in 
= Country by ſuch as were in thoſe Places, which as is pretended 
N e the ſame, or by ſuch as went thither out of Curioſity. In 
, all thoſe who have ſeen the principal Turks or Grand Seigni- 
= take Opium, relate, that it ſeemed to them to differ in nothing 
n chat which is imported to Europe. Beſides, it is very proba- 
, that tlie Tarkiſh Merchants, who _ at leaſt as greedy of Profit 
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as thoſe of other Nations, would not fail to ſeek with great Toll 
and Care after the true Opium in Tear, if there were any ſuch thing, 
that they might fell rhe ſame to the Europeans at a dear Rate; and 
there would be found curious People, who would buy the ſame at 
the Weight of Gold; I therefore believe that no other Opium is to 
be found than the Meconium, of which I have been ſpeaking. 

A Meconium may be made after the ſame Manner with the Heads 
of Poppies, growing in /taly, Languedoc, and Provence; but it will 
be more weak than the other. « | 

The Opi/am which comes from Thebes or Cairo, is eſteemed the 
beſt; it muſt be choſen heavy, compact, viſcous, and of a black 
Colour, inclining to red, inflammable, of a bitter and ſowriſh Taſte, 
and a diſagreeable and ſoporiferous Smell. | 


Extract of Opium, called Laudanum, 


HIS Operation is the purer Part of Opium, drawn in Water 
and Spirit of Wine, and reduced to the Conſiſtence of an 
Extract. 

Cut into Slices four Ounces of good Opium, and put it into: 
Bolt-head; pour upon it a Quart of Rain- water well filtred ; ſtop 
the Bolt- head, and ſetting it in Sand, give your Fire by Degrees, 
then mcreaſe it, to make the Liquor boil for cwo Hours, ſtrain it 
warm, and pour it into a Bottle. 

Take the Opium which remains undiſſolved in the Rain-water; 
dry it in an earthen Pan, over a ſmal} Fire, and putting it into: 
Matraſs, pour upon it Spirit of Wine to the Height of four Fingers; 
ſtop the Matrafs, and digeſt the Matter twelve Hours in hot Alhes; 
afterwards ſtrain the Liquor, and there will remain a glutinous 
Earth, which is to be flung away. 

Evaporate both theſe Diſſolutions of Opium ſeparately, in earthen 
or glais Veſſels, in a Sand-heat, to the Conſiſtence of Honey, then 
mix them, and finiſh the drying this Mixture with a very gentk 
Heat, to give it the Conſiſtence of Pills, or a ſolid Extract. You 
ſnall have three Ounces and a half of it. ; 

It is the moſt certain Soporifick that we have in Phyſick; it 
allays all Pains which proceed from too great an Activity of the Hu- 
mours; it is good for the Tooth-ach, applied to the Tooth, or ell 
to the Temple-artery in a Plaſter; ir is uſed for to ſtop ſpitting of 
Blood, the bloody Flux, the Flux of the Menſes and Hemorrhoids 
for the Colick, for hot Defluxions on the Eyes, and to quiet all for 
of griping Pains: The Doſe of it is from half a Grain to three, I 
ſome convenient Conſerve, or eiſe diſſolved in a Julep. 


REMARKS. 


Opium is compounded of a ſpirituous Part and a groſs terreſtrio 
Roſine; the fpirituous Part may be eaſily diſſolved in Water, bu 
the refinous requires a more convenient Mcnſ!rzum, ſuc h as Spiri ! 
Wine. 4 x 

0 


| have done, by diſtilling theſs Liquors. Laſtly, it is hard to uſe a- 


Parts of Opium, and fewer Menſtruums can be uſed that are more con- 


Per be doſed but by the Number of Drops, one cannot be well 


ben, being in a. ſolid Extract, it is weighed with Exact neſs. 


Wt it is almoſt all of it Sulphur. I thall endeavour to explicate 
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vou muſt dry the Opium after the firſt Diſſolution, leſt the Spiri: 
of Wine be too much weakened by the watry Part that remains, 
which would hinder, the Solution from being done ſo well as it 
ſhould be. | 

Diſtilled Vinegar diſſolves. Opium, but the Acids may diminiſh its 
Vertue, by deſtroying or fixing its volatile Part, which ſerves for 
a Vehicle to the other. | 

Spirit of Wine alone might be uſed to diſſolve both Parts of the 
Opium, but it might be feared it would carry away with it the vola- 
tile Part in the Evaporation, 

All that is in the Opium is preſerved by my Deſcription; for the 
Reſinous Part diſſolved in the Spirit of Wine cannot evaporate with 
it, becauſe it is the heavier ; and the other Part, which I call vola-- 
tile in compariſon with the firſt, is mixt with a little Roſine that 
keeps it back, while the Water evaporates. The Truth of this I 
have found by Experience, and any Body elſe may try as well as I 
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ny greater Precaution than this, for the Preſervation of all the pure 


— 


venient. 

If, in Curioſity, you weigh the glutinous Earth after it is dried, 
you will find it to be half an Ounce. | 

Almoſt all Authors have appointed to torrefie Opium before it 
be diſſolved, to the End a certain Malignity which they ſay is in it 
may be evaporated ; but that which they call Malignity, is nothing 
but the Spirits, or Sulphurs that are moſt volatile, whereof I ſpoke 
but now; ſo that by the Torrefaction they deprive it of its more 
active Part, They do further add to the Extract commonly drawn 
with Spirit of Wine, Coral, Pearl, Treacle, Extract of Saffron, Cordi - 
al, Confections, Hyſterical Ingredients, and other things which may 
reſiſt a cold Malignity ia the fourth Degree, which they pretend to 
be in Opium, But Experience convinces us that it is not ſo dange- 
rous, when given in the foreſaid Doſe, ſo that there is no need at 
all of loſing its volatile Part by Torrefection, nor of mixing it 
with other Ingredients, which may hinder its Operation, or retard 
ts Effect. It belongs to the Phyſician, when he thinks fir to give it, 
0 judge whether there be any need of an Hyſterick, or Cordial, 
'aich he may appoint to be mixed upon the Spot. 
| A great many preſerve the Laudanum in Liquor, to make the 
L atient to take it with the greater Facility, and in a manner inſenſi- 
dle; the Method of preparing the ſame is not different from that 
t the other, except that in this Humidity enough muſt be left to 

ke it fluid, and to pour it into a Bottle; but ſince the fame can- 
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ſſured of the Quantity of Laadanum which is adminiſtred, but 


| 1 ſhall not ſlay to examine here whether Opium is cold or hot; 
hey who have made the Anatomy of this mixt, do know very well 
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Effects the moſt ſenſibly I can, according to the Rules of Chymiſtry. 
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The Vertue of Opium conſiſts in cauſing Sleep, and that by calm. 
ing the Motion of the Spirits; for ſince Watchfulneſs does proceed Un; 
from the Motion of the Spirits, which by rarifying the Humours in __ 


the little Paſſages of the Brain do augment their Circulation, it may ws 
ſurely be ſaid with Probability enough that Sleep is cauſed by ſome 6 
Condenſation of the Humours, which happens from a Repoſe of the £946: 
Spirits in the Brain. According to this Principle then there muſt 195 
be contained in Opium, and all other Soporificks, a certain Sub- Thy 
ſtance that inviſcates the Spirits, and hinders them for ſome Time H l 
from circulating fo faſt as they did before. Let us examine now, wh; 
whether any ſuch thing can probably be found in Opinm. th 1 
By the Analyſis I have made of it, firſt of all I have obſerved x auf 
ſpirituous Part, but after that hath been drawn out by means of . 
Rain- water, there remains, a gummous and terreſtrious Matter, and fre 4 


this is the Subſtance that I find ſo proper to produce this Effet, 
For notiung in Phyſick is ſo fit to thicken the Blood, and other 
Humours, as things that are mucilaginous : Milk, and the Emulſi- 
ons which are drawn from divers Seeds, the Water-Lilly, Lettice, nay 


and all temperate Aliments, do frequently incline to ſleep, becauſe LAN 
they are impregnated with a gummous Subſtance, which mixing in rin | 
the Blood, does ſerve to agglutinate the Spirits, and to moderate : , 
the Quickneſs of their Motion; this now being ſuppoſed, it is wich 
ealie to conceive how Opium makes one ſleep, ſeeing it is loaded hits Sul 
'with mucilaginous Parts, which may be conveyed into the Veſſels Ir 1: 
But without doubt it will be here obje&ed, that Opinm is full of a 
ſubtile Parts, which, on the contrary, inſtead of condenſing the d Tr 
Spirits, muſt needs rarifie them; and further, that according to Lift 
my Diſcourſe all forts of gummous Matters ſhould incline to iletp 3 
as well as Opium, which is a thing manifeſtly falſe. bat w. 
In the firſt Place, I anſwer, that the Spirits of Opium being afv- 1 
ated by the Heat of the Stomach, do ſerve to raiſe the gummous its wh 
Part, and to conduct it into the little Paſſages of the Brain; but h. his vi. 
ving there introduced them, they either fly away through tber Mfittle, 
volatile Nature, or elſe condenie with the Moiſture of the Brain, ats th. 
The ſame thing happens after drinking any ſpirituous Liquor, ſuct It is: 
as Wine, Cyder, or Beer; for the ſulphureous Spirits of theſe L. Ne Opiu 
quors carrying along with them ſome phlegmarick Parts, do cor hen tl 
duct them into the little Veſſels of the Brain, or elſe do cauſe ſone kh 
Coagulation there, whence it comes to paſs that a Man who 5 nd (1; 
drunk, commonly ſleeps until the Spirits of the Liquor he is into her. 7 
icated with are in part ſpent, or evaporated out of his Brain drtifie : 
In the ſecond Place, I ſay that all gummous or viſcous thins ey can 
are not able to cauſe a Sleepineſs as Opium does, becauſe they lit mall Ve 
not equally the ſame Proportion of volatile Spirits to convey thc Wh: fad 
into the Brain. They may indeed, by giving more Conſiſtence s take 
the Blood, moderate its Motion a little, and excite ſome Diſpoſits ly acc 
on to ſleeping; but it will not be done .ſo quickly as by © ut bein 
Means of Opium, and they likewiſe do it with a great deal leſs Force: ts to t. 
If you ſhould mix volatile Spirits with the gummous Matte!s here ha 


now ſpoke of, it would not follow that they would prove narcor 
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25 Oplum is, becauſe the Spirits not being capable of ſo ſtrict an 
Union with thoſe Matters, as the ſpiricuous Part of Opiam has re- 
ceived with its viſcous Subſtance, they would ſoon ſeparate from 
one another in the Stomach, and. the gummous Matter would want 
a Vehicle to convey it into the Channels of the Brain, as would be 
requiſite in order to cauſe Sleep. | 

The viſcous Parts of Opium inſinuating into the ſmall Channels of 
| the Brain, do there produce a Condenſation or Inſpiſſation of the 
Humours, until by little and little new Spirits do draw together, 
which by diſſolving and rarifying this Glue, do carry it along with 
the Blood, or other Humors. And then it is that the ileeping 
ceaſes, a Man finds himſelf awake as before. | 

Reaſon may be given why Pains in many Places are aſſwaged 

after the Effect of Laudanum, for theſe Pains being cauſed by an 
Agitation of the Spirits, when theſe Spirits are condenſed, the Pain 
conſequently ceaſes. And this Opium does perform exceeding well, 
as I have ſaid. 
Thoſe who fall into Deliriums in a continued Fever, do find them- 
ſelves ſtrangely relieved by the Uſe of Opium, by Reaſon that the 
Wprincipal Cruſt of this Accident is an an acrimonious Salt which 
is got into the Brain, and irritates irs Membranes. Now Laudanum, 
which is a viſcous Subſtance, unites with theſe Salts by Means of 
ts Sulphur, and takes away their Acrimony. 

It likewiſe ſtops the Dyſentery, the Flux of the Menſer, and other 
| ry by ſweetning the acrimonious , Salts which foment- 
ed them. | 
Laſtly, Opium may be ſaid to be one of the greateſt Remedies thar 
e have, when it is properly adminiſtred, and in a reaſonable Doſe ; 
but when it is given in too great a Quantity, it ſo thickens and 
plues the Humours in the Brains by its viſcous Parts, that the Spi- 
its which come afterwards to ſuccour, not being able to diſſolve 
bis Viſcoſity, are forced to ſtop and congeal likewiſe by little and 
tle, until at laſt they loſe all their Motion, whence it comes to 
paſs that many di die upon the raking of Opium. | 

It is remarkable, that many do fo accuſtom themſelves to the Uſe 
If Opium, that at laſt it is ſcarce able to make them ſleep, except 
chen they take three ar tour Times as much as is commonly given. 
There are ſome Men in France; who can venture to take to a Drachm, 
nd this Quantity does no more in them than two Grains in ano- 
Wer. The Turks will take of it to the Bigneſs of a Hazle Nut, to 
Priifie themſelves when they are going ro fight. The Reaſon that 
e can do ſo is, that Opium paſſing a great many Times into the 

mall Veſſels of the Brain, hath in great Meaſure dilated them. So 
a finding the Paſſages very large, it makes little or no Stop, un- 
ls taken in a greater Quantity than before; for the T#rks do not 
ly accuſtom themſelves to the taking of Opium by little and little, 
ih being of a hotter Temperament than we, they ſupply more Spi- 
pes to the Brain for Rarefaction of the Humors, which Qp/um might 
re have condenſed, = 
Ffz If 
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If the Turks do find themſelves fortified ſo ſoon as they, have taken 
Opium, it is by reaſon of theſe volatile Spirits, which work in them 
much the ſame Effect, as the Spirits of Wine uſe to do with us. 

Some have writ,in Oppoſition to what I have eſtabliſhed on this Sub- 
je&,and ſay,that if we haveRegard to the Quantity of narcotickVapouss 
that may ariſe from a ſmall Doſe of Opium, it ought not to be ima- 
gined that thoſe Vapours ſhould be able to ſhut the Channels of the 
Spirits and Humours which make a Defluxion upon ſome Par: ; but 
that we ſhould rather conclude the Mitigation of Pains, and ſtop- 
ping of Defluxions, to proceed from a juſt Proportion of the Salt 
and Sulphur of Opium, and from the ſecret Ferment they contain. 

Bur this Objection will give us little Trouble to anſwer, when 
we conſider that although the Vapours cauſed by it are but few, 
yet the Veſlels of the Brain, in which the Animal Spirits do move, 
are exceeding delicate, and eaſie to be obſtructed; and that the too 

reat Activity of the 2 which often fly into the diſeaſed Parts, 
ng thus abated by the viſcous Nature of Opium, there muſt needs 
follow thereupon ſome Eaſe and Comfort, without any need at all 
of admitting a Stoppage of the Veſlels which contain the Humors. 
Moreover it muſt be believed, that all the Opium which one has 
got, may be rarify'd by the Heat of the Body into Vapours, ſo that 
it produces a conſiderable Quantity thereof. 

As for the Proportion of Salt and Sulphur in Opium, and the 
ſecret Ferment rhey pretend to acquaint us with, in order to expli- 
cate this Matter, I know they are high Terms indeed, but illuſtrate 
the Matter very little; for though they ſay theſe Salts and Sulphur 
do unite with Homogeneous Particles that they meet with, and deſtroy 
ſuch as are the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, yet we can never by this 
Means obtain any clear Idea of that which makes Opium to be ſopc- 
riferous. ; 

Beſides the Vertue which Opium has to cauſe Sleep, I have obſerr- 
ed that it is often Sudorifick. I conceive this Eff muſt not be 
attributed only to the volatile Parts of this mixt, which may be 
thought to operate this Way, after they are diſingaged from its Vil- 
coſity, but rather to this, that during Sleep, the inward Veſſels be. 
ing as it were obſtructed, or in ſome Manner coagulated, and the 
Spirits finding Reſiſtance in their Paſſage, do reflect, or bend their 
Motion to the outward Parts, and draw along with them ſome 
Moiſture through the Pores. That which confirms me in this Opt 
nion, is the Conſideration that divers Perſons do uſe always to {weil 
when they are afleep, though they have not taken any Opium at al. 
Now it may happen, that in the Operation of Opium, the Spirit 
finding more Refiſtance within than they are wont, may tend out- 
wards with the more Force, and conſequently incline to ſweat mo 
than in natural Sleep. | ; 

Some prejudiced Chymiſt may not reliſh perhaps this my Explich 
tion, becauſe ] do ndt ſeaſon it with Salt enough and Sulphur, a 
other Principles; but although the five Principles which may be 
drawn from Vegetables may alſo be drawn from Opium, I never ut 
them but when they are neceſſary to explicate ſome Effect A 
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whenſoever I find I cannot ſatisſie my Reaſon, nothing ſhall hinder 
me from purfuing my Thoughts farther, and ſearching otherwhere 
for ſome better Explication, In fine, the Beauty of Chymiftry does 
not conſiſt in ſuiting our Opinions to thoſe of ordinary Chymiſts, 
who reſolving to explicate all the Events of Nature by cheir Prin- 
ciples, which they manage according to their own Faſhion, do reject 
as ridiculous whatſoever does not agree with their Sentiments; but 
it rather conſiſts in examining and imitating what is done naturally, 
and ſo ſearching for Reaſons that are moit probable, and ſuch as 
may be ſaid to come neareſt to Truth, though a Man be fain to for- 
fake the Way that others have trod in. | | 


Anodyne Drops. 


HIS Operation is a liquid Laudanum, correQted by the vola- 
tile Armoniack Salts, and Aromatick Oils. | 
Mix together equal Parts of liquid Laudanum, and of the Sal wolg- 
tile Oleoſum; digeſt the Mixture in a Reverberatory Veſſel at a very 
little Fire five or ſix Hours, and ſtir it from Time to Time; aften 
wards pour it into a Glaſs Bottle, which muſt be exactly ſtopt, in 
order to be kept there. | 
It is ſoporiferous, ſudorifick, proper for calming acute Pains, 
Rheumatiſms, Nephretick Pains, Inflammations of the Breaſt and 
Brain, Deliriums, Bloody Flux accompany'd with Pains, or for all 
other Occafions where the Acrimony of the Humour is to be aſ- 
{waged and tempered ; The Doſe is from four to ſixteen Drops. 


REMARKS 


The CorreQive which this volatile Salt gives here to Laudanum 
conſiſts in this, viz. that it rarifies and attenuates its viſcous Sub- 
ſtance, hindring the ſame from giving too great a Condenſation to 
the Blood and the Animal Spirits, 


The liquid Laudanum ought to be drawn by — and by the 
P 


Spirit of Wine, as I have deſcribed in the preceeding Operation; bur 
; inſtead of being evaporated to the Conſiſtence of an Extract, it will 

tutfice to give it only that of a Syrup. | 

The Digeſtion of the Mixture muſt be made in a Reverberatory 
Veſſel, exactly luted in the Joynts at a little Fire, to the End a gen- 
tle Circulation and an exact Mixture of the Subſtances may be made 
therein, and that nothing be diſſipated. The Agitation given to 
them muſt alſo contribute to their Union and Adheſion. 

Four Drops of this Auodyne Liquor muſt contain at moſt only 
half a Grain of Laudanum. | 
A great Number of other Compoſitions of Anuodyne Drops has been 
invented, which have their principal Baſis and Action from the 


Opium, or the Poppy; but I eſteem that which I have deſcribed ro 
be better, 


K. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Alves. 


ſ ' LOES is the thickned Juice of a Plant bearing the ſame 

Name, it grows in many Countries, eſpecially in Egypt, 

whence it is brought to us; the beſt is that which is called 

Hepatick and Succotrine, becauſe it bears the Colour of a Liver, and a 

great deal of it is brought from an Iſland of Perſia, called Soccotra; 

the Hepatick is drawn by Inciſions made on the Plant; it is fryable, 
of an offenſive Smell; and very bitter Taſte. 

There is another Sort of Alves, which doth not differ from the 
former, but only in that being drawn by Expreſſion, many Impu- 
rities are mixed with it; it is compact, heavy, and ſmells not fo 
ſtrong as the other. Ir is called Aloe, Caballina, becauſe Farriers do 
uſe it moſt for their Horſes. I have diſcourſed more largely of 
Alves, and its Plant, in my univerſal Treatiſe of Drugs. 

Aloes is not only uſed inwardly, as I ſhall ſhew, ſpeaking of its 
Extract, but it is alſo uſed outwardly in many Unguents and Plaſters 
that are deterſiye and diſcutient. 

Its Tincture is allo drawn with Spirit of Wine, by the ſame Me. 
thod as I ſhall deſcribe that of Myrrh ; it is diſcutient, deterſive, 
good againſt Gangrenes, and to incarnate; It is uſed in Injettions 
to diſſolve gypſous Humors, and to cleanſe Wounds and old Ulcers, 


Extract of Aloes. 
7 | 7 HIS Operation is an Aloe depurated from ſome Feculencies 


which it contained. 

Diſſolve eight Ounces of Aloes Succotrina, in a ſufficient Quantity 
of Juice of Roſes, or a ſtrong Decodction of Noler Homers; let the Diſ- 
ſolution ſettle five or fix Hours, then decant it, and when you have 
filtred it, evaporate the Liquor gently, until the Matter remains in 
the Conſiſtence of an Extract, keep it in a Pot. | 

"Tis a good Remedy ro _—_ the Stomach, fortifying it withal : 
The Doſe is from fifteen Grains to a Drachm in Pills; It is like 
wiſe good to bring down the Menſtrua. 


REMARKS 


This Preparation ſhould be made in flat earthen Diſhes glazed, 
Jn making the Extra& of Alves, ſuch a Liquor is choſen ag is agree- 
able to its Vertue ; for the Juice of Roſes and Violets are reckone 
Hepatick as well as Aloes. The Extract of the Juice that remains after 
Evaporation, mixed with that of Alves, may correct, or a little di- 
miniſh the Force of this Extract; for neither the Extract of Roſe, 
nor that of Y;alets, is very purgatiye. Inſtead of theſe Juices, on 

8 | | paar | = 
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may uſe the diſtilled Waters of Chicory or Borage, which are alſo 
eſteemed Hepatick, and do not contain any Extract. 

Each of theſe Liquors I have mentioned, do diſſolve Alves entirely 
when it is good, and leaves bur very little groſs Earth in it, which 
is caſt away as uſeleſs. We may therefore ſay, that this Preparation 
is nothing but a Purification of Aloes into an Hepatick Liquor. Pills 
are made of this Extract, and are called Pills of Frankfort, and ſome 
do add to them Maſtich, Rhubarb, and other ſtomachick Ingredients ; 
it is the Baſis of the Angelical Pills. 

Aloetick Pills may be taken at Meat, or a little before Meals, they 
ſeldom purge till the next Day. Wherefore they have been called 
Pilule ante cibum. They bring the Hemorrhoids, and Terms, in 
that Alves do rarifie the Blood by its Fermentative Salt, and ſtimu- 
lates it out of the Veins with great Force. 

The Extra# of Aloes taken alone is pungent upon the Stomach. 
It is given immediately before Meat, that the Aliments by their 
viſcous Quality may dull the keen Operation of this Remedy, and 
ſo may ſerve as a Corre#ive to it. There are alſo many other Ways 
invented to correct this Medicine, ſo as to render its Operation more 
mild than it naturally would be. 


C HA P. XXVII. 


Elixir Proprietal is. 


drawn in the Spirits of Wine and Sulphur. 

Powder groſſy, and mix together two Ounces of good 

Myrrh, the ſame of Alves Succotrina, and one Ounce of good Saffron; 
put this Mixture into a Bolt-head, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine 
a Finger's Heighth above it; ſtop well the Bolt-head, and ler them 
T digeſt two Days, then open it, and add to it Spirit of Sulphur, un- 
til che Liquor is four Fingers above the Matter; ſhake it all well 
together, and having fitted another Bolt-head to the former, in order 
do make a circulating Veſſel, ſer it in Digeſtion in Horſe Dung, or 
uch like Heat, the Space of four Days. Then decant the Liquor, 
ind ſtrain it, keep it in a Bottle well ſtopt. 
8 It is a very good Remedy to fortify the Heart; it purifies the 
Blood, and works by Swear ; it is likewiſe good to help Digeſtion, 
o bring down the Menſcs, and in hyſterical Vapours; The Doſe is 
from ſeyen to twelve Drops in ſome proper Liquor. 


R EMARK 5. 


Ihe Name Elixir has been given to many Infuſions, or Tinctures 
of ſpirituous Bodies prepared in ſpirituous Menftruxms. They would 
preſs by this Word a very precious Liquor, or a Sinteſtuce. Pa- 
F racelſus 


HIS Operation is a Tinf#ure of Myrrh, Alves, and Saffron, 
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racelſus was the firſt who deſcribed this Preparation. Many other 
ſince him have changed ſome Circumſtances relating to it, but al 
have tended to the ſame End, which is to draw forth the 'Tinure 
of thoſe three Ingredients. 

I have uſed but one Qunce of Saffron, becauſe this little Flower 
is very light, and takes up a great deal of Room. Though we 
mould uſe more of it, the Menſtruum would receive no more than it 
does, for there is as much in that Quantity as is ſufficient to {il 
the Pores of the Menſtruum. | 

I do leave the Ingredients to infuſe two Days in Spirit of Wine al 
alone, that only their more ſulphureous Part may be drawn by this 
Spirit: The acid Spirit which is mixed afterwards, being ſweet. 
ned by the ramous Parts of the Spirit of Wine, has only Force te: 
maining to load it ſelf with the Tin&ure. This Mixture of Sir 
of Wine and Spirit of * — do give the Tincture a very pleafznt 
Smell, and they have ſome cordial Quality beſides. Wherefore 
would not adviſe the changing this Menſtruum, as ſome do, by ſub: 
ſtituting in their Place Spirit of Hartſborn. 

If you would you might draw more Tincture from that which 
remains in the Bolt- head, but it will not be ſo ſtrong nor ſo good u 
the firſt, becauſe it has already parted with its more volatile Parts 

One may alfo make an Elixir Proprietatis without Acids, by leaving 
out the Spirit of Sulphur, and putting Spirit of Wine enough to ſtand 
five or fix Fingers above the Ingredients; but this Way it will be 
much more bitter. It will have the ſame Vertues as the other in- 
wardly ; And it may be uſed externally to deterge Ulcers. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 
it Of Tobacco. 


| OBACCO, called in Latin, Tabacum, Petum, Nicotiana, or Hals 
ſandtæ crucis, ſana ſanta Indorum, Hyoſciamus peruvianus, or Tir 

bona, is a Plant which has its Origin from America, It grows 
28 in the Iſland of 7abaco, from whence it is ſtyled Tobact, 
he firſt which was ſeen in France was brought to the Queen b 
M. Nicot, Ambaſſadour of France in Portugal, It is now-a-days cu 
tivated in all Europe, but has not there ſo much Force and Vertues 
in America, There are ſeveral Species of it of different Largenels 
the biggeſt has a Shank or Trunk, of the Thickneſs of a T hum), 
round and hairy; its Blade is as big as that of Enula Campaign, which 
grows in the Field, and almoſt of the ſame Figure; it is ſome. 
what hairy, having a long Flower of a Purple Colour; the Seed of 
* is ſmall and reddiſh, and its Root is fibrous, white, and of 
bitter Taſte: The whole Plant has a ſtreng Smell, and grows I 
fac Grounds ſituated in a fine Air, and is cultivated in Gare 
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| Tt contains Oil, which is partly exalted, and contains much of a 
ſharp Salt. I have diſcourſed of other Species of Tobacco in my 
univerſal Treatiſe of fimple Drugs. 

Tobacco either chewed, or ſmoked now and then, makes a great 
Diſcharge of Humours from the Head ; bur if ir be uſed too im- 
moderately, .it is apt to cauſe ſeveral Diſeaſss, ſuch as the Palſie, 
and Apop exy. Ir is beaten, and applied ro Tumours to diſcuſs 
them, it being full of Spirits which do rarifie them and open the 
Pores. It is likewiſe infuſed in common Water, and Tetters and 
other Itchings of the Skin are waſhed with this Infuſion, but you 
muſt have a Cate that the Water be not roo much charged with it, 
for Fear of giving a Vomit. It is Vulnerary, and it is ſometimes 
made into a Syrup for an Aſthma, as the Decoction of it is ſome- 
times uſed in Clyſters, for the Apoplexy, Lethargy, and Suffocation 
of the Matrix. 

Tobacco kills Serpents, Vipers, Lizards, and ſuch like Animals, 
if you open a Hole in their Fleſb, and thruſt a little bit into it, 
or if you ſhould ſmoke them with it. 


Diſtillation of Tobacco. 


UT into a glaſs Cucurbir eight Ounces of good Tobacco cut 
ſmall, pour upon it about an equal Weight of Phlegm of Vitriol, 
cover the Cucurbit with its Head, and digeit the Matter in Sand 
for a Day, fit to it a Receiver, and diſtil abour five Ounces of Li- 
quor in a ſmall Fire, keep it in a Viol. 

It is a powerful Vomir, the Doſe is from two Drachms to fix in 
ſome proper Liquor; it is likewiſe good for Tetters and the Itch, 
being rudbed lightly with it. 

Put that which remains in the Cucurbir into an earthen Retort, 
or glaſs one luted, place it in a Furnace, and fit to it a great Re- 
ceiver, and luting cloſe the Joynts, begin with a ſmall Fire to 
raiſe all the Phlegm ; augment ir by little and little, and rhe Spirits 
will come forth confuſedly with a black Oil; continue the Fire 
until there comes no more, then let the Veſſels cool, and unlute 
them ; pour that which you find in the Receiver into a Tunnel 
lined with brown Paper, the watery Part will paſs through while 

the black and fetid Oil remains in the Filter, keep it in a Viol: 
A Drachm of it may be mixed with two Ounces of Hogs-greaſe ; 
it is a good Remedy for the Itch, and for Tetters. I 

An Alkali Salt may be drawn from the Coals that remain in the 

Retort, after the ſame Mariner as the Salt of Guaiacum. This Salt 


is a ſudorifick, the Doſe is from four Grains to ten in ſome con- 
Vvenient Liquor. | 


REMARKS. 


Tobacco is full of ſuch piercing Sulphurs and volatile Salts, that 


9 100n as ever it is in the Stomach, it falls a pricking the Fibres, 
ind moying to vomit, | | 
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The Oil of Tobacco is ſo great a Vomit, that if one ſhould but 

hold one's Naſe a little over the Viol in which it is kept, it would 
make one vomir. 
One Day I made a ſmall Inciſion in the Skin of a Dog's Thigh, 
and thruſting in a little Tent dipt in the O of Tobacco, the Dog im. 
mediately purged both upwards and downwards with a great deal 
of Violence. | 

The fixt Salt of Tobacco may be made as I have ſaid, but if you 
would have any Quantity of it, you muſt joyn a great deal] of other 
Tobacco with it, for receiving ſo little Matter out of the Retort, it 
would be hard to get a Drachm of Salt. 


tt. Bd — _ 


r 


Extractum Panchymagooum, 


* 


HIS Extract is a farrago of the purer Subſtances of divers 
purgative and cordial Medicines, to purge out all Humors. 
| Take an Ounce and a half of the Pulp of Coloquintida, one 
Ounce of the Ingredients which compoſe the Pulvis Diarrhodon Ab- 
batis, fo much good Agarick, and two Ounces of black Hellebore, 
powder them all groſly, and put them into a Matraſs; pour upon 
it Rain-warer diſtilled, four Fingers above the Mixture. Stop the 
Matraſs cloſe, and ſer it in Digeſtion in hot Sand, or in Horſe- 
Dung three or four Days, and ſhake the Veſſel every now and then. 
After this paſs your Infuſion through a Cloth: Pour upon the 
Reſidence a like Quantity of the ſame Liquor; let it infuſe as 
before, then ſtrain and expreſs it ſtrongly ; mix your Infuſions, and 
let them ſettle, until they become clear; decant them, and evapo- 
rate the Liquor in an earthen Pan in a Sand-heat with a little Fire, 
to the Ga ance of a Syrup, then mix with them half an Ounce 
of Roſine of Scammony, and two Ounces of Extract of Alves, eva- 
porate the whole to the Conſiſtence of an Extract, you ſhall have 
four Ounces of it. | 
It purges all the Humours well, the Dofe is from one Scruple to 
two in Pills, | 


REMARKS. 


The Fleſh or Pulp of Cologuintida, is nothing but the Apple it 
ſelf cleanicd from its Seeds. It purges the Brain, the beſt is that 
which is whiteſt and lighteſt, 

The Powder of Diarrhodon Abbatis is Cordial, and reſiſts the Ma- 
NHgnity of Humours, it takes its Name from the Roſe, which is its 
Batis. You will find it deſcribed in my univerſal Diſpenſatory. | 

The Fgarick is a Muſhroom that grows on the Larix, the beſt 15 
the whiter,lighter, and moſt fryable ; it is uſed for to purge the _ 

| : 6 
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The Root of black Hellebore is a very ſtrong Purger of Melancholy, 
wherefore it is given to Hypochondriacal Perſons, and even to the 
Maniacal ; it gives a Vomir, when taken alone, but with this Mix- 
ture it fixes downwards; the white is a Poiſon, taken inwardly ; 
it is never uſed but for ſneezing Powders. 

Scammony is à very purgative reſinous Juice, the beſt is moſt fri- 
able, and which being powdered hath a gray Colour drawing to- 
wards white; its Roſine is drawn from it as that of Jalap, and 
purges Water. , : 

Alozr is ſaid to pyrge Choler : IJ have ſpoken of its Virtues ſuffici 
ently already, when I deſcribed its Extract. | 

Every one of theſe Drugs are deſcribed in my Treatiſe of ſim- 

le Drugs. 

P Spiric of Wine is commonly uſed to make this Extract, and it 
may ſeem to be ſo much the purer being drawn by the Diſſolvent, 
rather than by a watry Menſtruum; for Spirit of Wine diſſolves only 
the more balſamick and purer Part of mixt Bodies: But nevertheleſs 
I chuſe rather to prefer the Uſe of Dew, or elſe Rain-water, nay, 
and even common Water, before Spirit of Wine, for ſeveral Reaſons. 

Firſt, becauſe in the Evaporation of the Liquidity of the Extra&, 
drawn by Spirit of Wine, a great many of the more ſubrile Parts are 
loſt, which this Diſſolvent had volatilized. + And indeed it cannot 
be denied, bur ſome uſeful Parts will evaporate, let us uſe what 
Diſſolvent we pleaſe ; but it is plain there is no ſuch great Loſs, 
when watry Menſtruums are uſed, as when Spirit of Wine. Now we 
ſhould always prefer ſuch Menſtruums as are beſt able to preſerve the 
Vertue of the mixt, whoſe Extract we intend to draw. | 
The ſecond is, becauſe Spirit of Wine does always leave ſome 
Impreſſion of Heat and Acrimony in the ExtraFs it draws, which 
the Liquors that I uſe do not do. | 

The third is, becauſe Spirit of Wine is not ſo convenient a Ren- 
fruum to diſſolve the Salts which the Ingredients we uſe are full of, 
and it is in this Salt that their greateſt Vertue does conſiſt. 

Wherefore we ought to chuſe ſuch Diſſolvents, as can beſt pre- 
ſerve the Vertue of mixt Bodies, and ſuch as are familiar ro our Na- 
ture. We muſt uſe Spirit of Wine to extract Roſines, ſuch as that 
of Scammony , Jalap, Turbith ; but whenever an Extract can be drawn 
with a watry M:nſtrunm, it is better to uſe that rather than another, 
for the Reaſons I have mentioned. 

Purgative Medicines have been divided into Melavagogues, Phleg- 
magogues, Cholagogues, and Hydragogues, By Melanagogues, are under- 
ſtood thoſe that chiefly purge Melancholy; by Phlegmagogues, ſuch as 
purge Phlegm, by Cholagogues, thoſe that evacuate Choler ; and by Hy- 
dragegues, thoſe which purge Seroſcties, or wateriſh Humours. S0 
then by mixing .theſe four ſorts of Remedies, a Compoſition is 
made that is called Panchymagogue, that is to ſay, purging all the Hu- 
mours, as doth the Extract J have deſcribed. 

Now to explicate the Action of purgative Remedies upon all the 
ſeveral Humours, you maſt conſider in the firſt Place, that Melan- 
choly is a very tartareous Humour, and full of fixt Salts; that 
| Phlegm 
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Phlegm is very viſcous, and deſcending from the Brain ſticks like 
Glue to the internal Membranes of the Yiſcera, and that Choler i; 
very thin and eaſie to rarifie. : 

TheRemedics which are called Melanagogue, ſuch as Scamm ony , Sen. 
na, Ofc. are fall of Lixivious Salts, which are very good Diſlolvents 
of the melancholick Humour contained in the lower Parts, in that 
theſe ſort of Remedies do always deſcend, and being ſtrong Purger, 
do raiſe a Fermentation wherever they come. 

Phlegmagogues, ſuch as Agarick, Coloquintida, &c. do purge the 
Phlegm chiefly that is contained in the Brain, becauſe theſe Reme- 
dies are full of volatile Parts, which eaſily ſublime thither by meant 
of the natural Heat, and rarifying this Humour, do make it come 
down by the ordinary ways of Purgation. 

Cholagogues, ſuch as Caſſia, Rhubard, Mc. which are mild Remedies, 
and are not ſtrong enough to excite ſo great a Fermentation as the 
others, do only purge Choler, it being very ſoluble, and eaſie to fer. 
ment; but they are not able to reach Melancholy, or Phlegm, by rea- 
ſon of their Thickneſs ; wherefore there is no need of wondring 
why a greater Evacuation of Choler than other Humours is effected 
by theſe Remedies. 

It is further obſervable, that the Remedies which purge Phlegm and 
Melancholy do remain, or leave their Impreſſion in the Body a longer 
Time than thoſe which purge Choler, becauſe they more abound in 


Spirits of Salts: Moreover it is not to be imagined, that theſe: 


Phlegmagogues and Melanagogues do evacuate no Choler at all, for they 
do force away all they can meet wich; but becauſe it is then mixt 
with other Humours, it appears not ſo plainly as when it is wrought 
upon alone. 

As for Hydragogue Remedies, ſuch as the Roſins of Jalap, Scammom, 
and polychreſt Salts, they purge Water, becauſe they fix upon the 
Glandules, with which the inward Membranes of all the Bowels do 
abound; they open them by their Acidity, and make the Seroſity of 
them to run our, 

Some Moderns not being able ro underſtand theſe Differences of 
purgative Remedies, have plainly denied it, and do ſay, that every 
Remedy purges every ſort of Humour indifferently, arid that rhere 
is no Neceſſity of ſuppoſing ſuch particular Determinations of one 
going to find out one Humour, and another another; but by 2 
{mall Obſervation of the Practice of Phyſick, one may ſoon te- 
mark the different Effect of purgative Medicines upon the different 
Humours of the Body; and tho' the Practice of Phyſick did not 
prove it, yet the Rules of Chymiſtry would ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate it: For ſeeing the different Nature of theſe Subſtances, upon 
which we make Experiments, do require different Diſſolvents, why 
ſhould we not think, that divers Pur gatives are neceſſary to looſen 
the Humours of the Body which are of a different Nature? There 1s 
more Diſhculty in comprehending how one kind of Purgative can 
diſſolve all Humours indifferently, than in believing that each 
rarifies the Humour which is moſt agreeable to it. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Tarpentine. 


| T"Urpentine is a Hyquid Roſin, in the Conſiſtence of a Balſam; 
which comes by Inciſion from ſeveral kinds of Trees, which 
grow, in great Abundance, in hot Countries, as Italy, Spain, 
Cyprus, the Iſle of Chios, Provence, and Dauphine. 
The Turpentine which comes from the Ifle of Chios is beſt eſteem- 
ed, and is alſo the deareſt. It is uſed in the Compoſition of Treacle : 
Its Conſiſtence ſhould be ſolid ; its Colour gieeniſh- white; its Taſte 
inſipid, and having but very little Smell: It flowes from the Ture 
dentine Tree, which is of an indifferent Height, having Leaves long, 
ſharp, firm and green, like thoſe of the Laurel, but much ſmaller ; 
its Flowers reſemble red Grapes ; its Fruit grows like 7uniper-berries, 
each containing a ſmall Nur. 
The Turpentine commonly uſed amongſt us is improperly call'd 
Penice Turpentine : It is an oily Liquor, clear, tranſparent, clammy, 
of a yellowiſh white Colour, fragrant, and a lirtle biting in the 
Taſte : It has the Conſiſtency of a Syrup in Summer, and of a Bal- 
ſam in Winter, but it thickens as it grows old. It is drawn by 
Inciſion from the Pine-Tree, the Firr, and the Larix, or Larch-Tree, in 
Dauphine, from whence it is brought. The Peaſants there call it 
Bijon, but the true B, jon is that which runs in Summer Time with- 
out Inciſion from the ſame Trees, and which is very like to the 
true white Balſam of Peru, 
Turpentine is very diuretick, good for the Stone, the Nephritick 
es Colick, the Retention of Urine, Gonorrheas, Ulcers of the Reins, 
E Bladder and Matrix. It is given in a Bolus, or diſſolved in ſome 
Liquor by means of a little Yolk of an Egg. The Doſe is from 
one Scruple to a Drachm. It gives the Urine a Smell much like 
Violets, and it ſometimes cauſeth the Head-ach. 

The Difficulty of taking clear Tarpentine in a Bolus, and its unplea- 
ant Taſte when diſſolved into a Potion, hath put them upon the 
Search of more agreeable means of taking it: Some boil it in Wa- 
ter about half an Hour, until it has acquired ſome ſolid Conſiſtency, 
E which is called Colophon, or boiled Turpentine, and then they make it 
up into Pills before it be cold. Ir is very eaſie to ſwallow this way, 
but the Water in boiling has taken away much of its eſſential Salt, 
In which conſiſts its greateſt Vertue. 5 

Others do waſh it ſeveral Times in the diſtilled Water of Pellito- 

D, Radifhes, or Turnip, to make it leſs liquid. This waſhing does not 
ale away fo much of the eſſential Salt as the boiling, but yet there 
Joes always ſome away. 

The beſt Method therefore is to take it in its natural State, only 
ying it the Conſiſtency of a Pons, by means of ſome Powders 
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agrecable to its Vertue, as purified Nitre, Cryſtal of Tartar, Liqui, 
Woodlice. X 

It is alſo uſed in Clyſters, being diſſolved in Oil, or in the Vol 
of an Egg. 

It ſerves outwardly as a Balſam for Contuſions and Wounds. 

If in Curioſity you ſhould boil a little Turpentine in Water for ; 
Quarter of an Hour, and after removing it from the Fire, if you 
pour cold Water upon it, you will ſee a little Skin ſpread it «s 
upon the Water with many curious marble Colours: And if you 
gather this Skin into a Lump, it will become a white Turpentine, 


Diſtillation of Turpentine. 


; HIS Operation is a Separation of the O7/ of Turpentine from 
its terreſtrious Part. 

Take three Pounds of good Turpentine, and pour it into a Retort 
large enough to remain half empty. Add to it a handful of Stupe, 
to prevent the thicker Parts of the Turpentine from riſing when the 
Liquor diſtils; you muſt cleanſe the Inſide cf the Neck of the Re. 
tort, and place it in a Furnace to diſtil in an open Fire; fit to it; 
Receiver, and luting the Joints, begin the Diſtillation with a very 
ſmall Fire only to warm the Retort, and drive out a volatile Spiri, 
after which augment the Fire by Degrees, there will come torth 
firſt a clear Oil, then a yellow Oil, and at laſt a red Oil; take care 
to ſeparate theſe Liquors as they do diſtil, and when you ſee the red 
Oil begin to come thick, take away the Fire, and when the Veſſch 
are cold, unlute them. Keep all theſe Liquors ſeparately in Viols, 

The volatile Spirit is an excellent Aperitive, it is given from 
four to twelve Drops in ſome appropriate Liquor, to expel Gravel 
out of the Reins or Ureters, in the Nephritick Colick; or to dil. 
ſolve Viſcoſities ; it is likewiſe uſed in Gonorrheas. 

The firſt Oil ſerves for the ſame Uſes as the Spirit; the ſecond 
and third do ſerve as a Balſam to conſolidate Wounds, diſcuſs Ju- 
mors, and to fortifie the Nerves. 

Break the Rerort, and you'll find in it a Maſs, melt and train it 
to ſeparate the Stupe ; it is a good Colophone, and is uſed in Plaſter; 
to dry and to confolidate. 

After this Manner may be diſtilled Reſnes, Maſtich, Franckincenſ: 
2 Gum Elemi, Varniſh, Labdanum, and other Gums of this 

ature. 


REMARKS 


The Spirit of Twrpentine is properly an ethereal Oil mixed with: 
little Phlegm, and acid eſſential Salt, which renders it aperitive; 
it is this Spirit that gives the Turpentine its Smell. 

A great Fire is requiſite for to draw the Jaſt Oil, and it becomes 
red through ſome Fuliginoſities that fall upon it, before it comes 
forth of the Retort. 
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IF you ſhould continue to raiſe the Fire, until there comes no 
more Liquor, you'd find in the Retort nothing but a little light 
and very rarified Matter, that is good for nothing. ; 

The Ol“ of Turpentine that is bouglit at the Druggiſts; is a Mixture 
of Spirit and yellow Oil. 

The 07 of Turpenitine being mixed with that of Yitrio!, there grows 
a very conſiderable Heat, and if the 0/1 of Yierio! is ſtrong, it makes 
an Ebullition. I have endeavoured to give you a Reaſon for it in 
the Remarks which I have made upon Diſtillation of Vtriol. 

The Oil of Turpentine laſt drawn, mixed with Spirit of Nitre well 
| dephlegmated, will take Fire; it will alſo do the ſame with the 
cauſtick Oil of Vitriol. 


_—@® 


— 
C HAP. XXXI. 
Of Benjamin. 


Nenn, called by ſome AJ Dulcis, is a Roſin that diſtils 

. trom a great Tree in Foreign Countries, the Name of it is 

unknown, though many have thought fit to call it Laſerpiti- 

; this Tree is very common in S4maria, and in many other ad- 
Wacent Countries. 

Benjamin muſt be choſen neat, clear, tranſparent, of a reddiſn 
Tolour, friable, interſperſed wich white Drops, reſemblirig thoſe 
Wt broken Almonds; this is called Benzoinam Amygdaloiges, which 
Was a ſweet and agreeable Smell. 

Benjamin is very much uſed by the Perfumers, and it hath uſe 
Wo in Phyſick, to reſiſt the Malignity of Humours, and to fortiſie 


— 


e Heart and Brain: . 


Howers of Benjamin, and. its Oil. 


Els is an Exaltation of the volatile Salts of Benjamin, and a 
1 Separation of irs Oil by Diſtillation, 

Tanke an earthen Pot, high and narrow, with a little Border round 
put into it three or four Ounces of clean Benjamin groſly pow- 
i red z cover the Pot with a Coffin of Paper, and tie it round about 
der the Border ; ſer the Pot into hot Aſhes, and when the Benja« 


o Hours, and fix another in its Place; ſtop up quickly in a Glaſs 
e Flower; you find in the Coffins, and when thoſe which after- 
ade ſublime do begin to appear yellow, take the Por off the Fire 
d let all cool. You will find a black and ſhining Matter clea- 
g to the Bottom of the Pot, which muſt be detached with a warm 

atule ; it is light, eaſily We of a ſtrong Smell, if it comes 
| 8 near 
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n is heated, the Flowers will ſublime; take off the Coffin my | 
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near the Fire: Pulverize the ſame groſly, and put it in a Retort of 
ſufficient Bigneſs, and fill it only a third Part; Place it upon the an 


Sand, and having adapted a Recipient, lute the Joints, and make; fal 
{mall Fire vnderneath, in order to heat the Retort, and to diſtil an N 
Oil, part of which will become thick in the Recipient: Continue my 


the ſmall Fire till nothing more diſtils ; keep this Oil in a glaſ rar 
Bottle; its Colour is red, the Odour agreeable, and its Taſte ſharp Ve: 
and pungent: - | Tr 3:4 
The ſame is proper for cleanſing Wounds and old Ulcers, and it of 1 
reſiſts the Gangreen, when applied outwardly. A Doſe of on: 
Drop to four may be taken inwardly, to help breathing, and to te. 
ſift Venom. | r 
There will only remain in the Retort a rarified, light, black and 
uſeleſs Matter. 


REMARKS. ke 


The Pot to be uſed for this Operation, muſt. be of Stone or con. Wi Veſl 
mon Earth, not varniſhed within: The Paper of the Coffin muſt be for: 
ſtrong, paſted, and double, to the end nothing may tranſpire. Viol 

Inſtead of a Pot and a Coffin of Paper, one may employ a Cucur. Pe 
bit with its glaſs Head; but the Flowers do not ſo well adhere to Face 

the Glaſs as to the Paper; beſides, we muſt always prefer the molt tens 
fimple and eaſieſt Operations, when they produce the ſame Effet . 
with others. | | | 

Benjamin being filled with volatile Parts, is eaſily ſublimed by 
a middling Hear, and the Flowers rife like Needles, very white; but 
if the Fire is too great, they carry away with them a {ſmall Quantity 
of Oil, which renders them yellow and impure. In order there 
fore to have good Flowers, the Operation muſt be made upon hot 
Aſhes, or upon a Fire of Sand. 

If one wants only an indifferent Quantity of Flowers, the Pct 
may be cooled before they are taken out, and ſeparated whilſt they 
are warm, otherwiſe too much of them will be loſt: Farthermor, 

there is ordinarily found round the Partitions of the Pot, and u}- 
on the Matter at the Bottom, abundance of fine Flowers, which 
cannot be gathered whilſt the Matter is warm; but when all ar 
cooled, it may be eaſily ſeparated with a Feather: Theſe Flower, 
tho" they ſcem White and pure, are always ſomewhat inflaminabk 
whereby it appears that it is not a volatile, pure Salt, and that! 
hath carried off with it a ſmall Portion of Oil or Sulphur. _ 

When towaids the End of the Sublimations made by a ſmal! Fir 
the Flowers begin to be yellowiſh, tis a Sign that the greateſt Fat 
of the volatile Salt of Benjamin has been exalted, and that what ꝶ 
mains united with the oily. part of the ſame Mixture cannot & 
alt it ſelf without carrying away a ſmall Portion of Oil; for whid 
Reaſon it is then proper to finith the Sublimation; for the Fo- 
ers which come thence at laſt will be impure, and they will hait 
leſs Vertue than the former. - | 

The Matter at the Bottom of the Pot is become black, by reaſo1 
of the Calcination given to the Benjamin by ſubliming the Flos! 
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and becauſe the Pot being exactly ſtopt, ſome fuliginous Stuff is 
fallen again upon this Matter. ; 

The Retort -:mploy'd for the Diſtillation of the Oil of Benjamin, 
muſt not be Filled above one third Part, becauſe the Matter is much 


rarified by the Fire, and it might iſſue through the Neck of the 
Veſſel, or might break if too hard preſſed. | 


of the volatile Salt which it contains. 


Tincture of Benjamin. 


T AK E three Ounces of Benjamin, and half an Ounce of Storax; 
powder them groſly, and put them into a Bottle, or Matraſs 
half empty, pour upon them a Pint of Spirit of Wine, ſtop your 
| Veſſel cloſe, and ſet it in warm Horſe dung, leave it in Digeſtion 
for a Fortnight, after which filtrate the Liquor, and keep it in a 
Viol well ſtopt: Some do add to it five or fix Drops of Balſam of 
peru, to give it a better Smell: It is good to take away Spots in the 
Face, a Drachm of it is put into four Ounces of Water, and it whi- 
tens like Milk; this Water ſerves for a Waſh, and is called Vrgin- 
Milk, $a 


REMARK Ss. 


This TinFure is a Diſſolution of the Roſine of Benjamin made in 
Spirit of Wine, When it is mixed in a great deal of Water, it makes 
a Milk, becauſe Water weakens the Spirit of Wine, and makes it quit 

bat it held up diſſolved. If you let this Milk ſertle, the Roſine 
1 to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and the Water becomes 
ear. ä 


The Storax is added to this 7/n#ure, to encreaſe the Goodneſs of 
he Smell, 


— 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Camphire. 


Amphire, called in Latin Camphors, or Caphurg, is a light, white; 
volatile, and fo combuſtible a Gum, that it kindles, and 
4 even preſerves its Flame upon the Water, where it floats; 
nd intirely conſumes it ſelf; it is of a ſtrong and penetrating Smell, 
uch like ro that of Roſemary, of a ſharp, bitrerile Taſte, and heat- 
8 the Month. It diſtils Drop after Drop from 4 great Tree 
uch like to that which rows in the Iſland of Borneo in Afia. It is 
bund at the Foot of the Free, where it lies congealed in Grains of 
ſtcrent Bigneſs and Colours, ay friable, light, white, 
9 82 a 
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The principal Vertue of the Oil of Benjamin comes from the reſt 
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and of the forenamed Odour and Taſte ; theſe Grains fall upon 7 
one another, eaſily glewing together, and they make Maſſes, more 

or leſs big, which being a little preſſed between the Fingers, divide 
themſelves into a Matter which is almoſt like to Grains of Salt, of 

the groſs Grains of Sand, which Matter is called crude Camphire, and 

it muſt be gathered gently, and great Care muſt be uſed to pevent 1 
its being mixed with Earth, Sand, or any other Filth; for it i; f 
more or leſs. eſteemed, according as it is more or leſs pure. It i; * 
alſo imported from China in ſmall Loaves, but is not to good; the Ve 
Dutch refine it by ſubliming and —_— the ſame from the ſtir 
Earth, which remains at the Bottom of the Veſſels. The ſame Ope- vi! 
ration may as eaſily and perfectly be made in France as in Holland; phir 
for I have made an Experiment ſeveral Times, as has been mention. it, 2 
ed in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1705. 1 
This refined Camphixe is brought to us, ordinarily formed in fla re 
and orbicular- Loaves, having almoſt the Figure of a Potlid: 1 litth, 
muſt be choſen white, tranſparent, neat, friable, without Spot, and 

which is with Difficulty extinguiſhed when kindled, 

Camphire is compoſed of Sulphur and a Salt ſo volatile, that it can T 
hardly be kept for ſome Time; it always diminiſhes tho' never s for | 
cloſely ſtopt. The Merchants, to ſecure it as far as poſſible fron ¶ it re 
this Decay and Waſte, are wont to put it into Linſeeds, thar the 0 

Seed, by its Viſcoſity, may retain and keep together the PI o/ 


thereof. : 3 Tl 
It is an excellent Remedy for the Fits of the Mother; it is nt becat 
only ſmelt to by Women in this Condition, and uſed in their ch: do ei 
ſters, but alſo taken inwardly ; for it is lighted, and then quenchel WWF mixi 
five or ſix Times in ſome Water proper to the Diſtemper, and lo the find 
Water is given to drink; it is likewiſe good for intermitting fe. ſtanc 
vers, being hung about the Neck, becauſe in its evaporating aua, If 
it inſenſibly enters through the Pores, and cauſes a Rarifaction, anl Will 
Tranſpiration of the Humour which cauſed the Diſeaſe : And for th in O 
ſame Reaſon it is that ſeveral Drugs applied to the Wriſts and oth If the 
Places, have often cured Diſeaſes : Bur you muſt obſerve, that tis diſſol 
fort of Remedies is always of a very ſpirituous Nature. | Sor 
One Drachm of Camphire is diſſolved in four Ounces of $2irit (MWvioler 
Mine, and this Diſſolution is called Spirit of Wine Camp horated; it Camp! 
good in the Apoplexy, and in hyſterical Maladies; in the Scur'), edi. 
and for reſiſting the Malignity of Humours. The Doſe is from e But 
Drops to fifteen in ſome proper Liquor. It is alſo applied outwi ere 
ly in ſcrophulous Tumors when they are opened, and in othe which 
Wounds, for ſtopping a Gangreen. It is alſo found to be of ot e: 
cellent Uſe in the Tooth. ach, a little Cotton is dipt into it, avthis A 
put into the aking Tooth. ire 
The Spirit of Mine may be charged with Camphire, more or { eterg 
according to occaſion, If it be much charged with it, and Win 1m 
is thrown upon it, there will be made a good and white Cage, w. 


pours 
nent 
fear a 


and the Camphire will be revived. | 
Brandy is alſo changed with Camphire by the ſame Method, and | 
uſed upon Occaſion where the Spirit of Wine might cauſe too mud 1 
Heat and Inflammation. . 0 
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Oil of Camphire. 


HIS Operation is à Camphire impregnated with Spirit of Nitre, 
which converts it into a Liquor. 


Powder groſly three or four Ounces of good Camphire, put it into 


a Matraſs, and pour upon it twice as much Spirit of Nitre, ſtop your 
Veſſel cloſe, and ſet it over a Pot half full ct Water a little heated; 
ſtir it ever now and then, to help forward the Diſſolution, which 
vill be finiſhed-in two or three Hours, and then you'll find the Cam- 
lire turn'd into a clear Oil, which ſwims above the Spirit, ſeparate 
tit, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 
It is uſed for the Caries of Bones, and to touch Nerves that 
are uncovered in Wounds; for the Pain of the Teeth, by dipping a 
little Cotton into it, and applying it. : 
REMARKS. 
| This Oil is nothing but a Diſſolution of Camphire in Spirit of Nitre; 
por if you pour Water upon it to deſtroy the Force of the $pirir, 
i returns into Canphire as before. 


Of all tke Roſines, this is the only one that can diſſolve with Spi- 
| rit of Nitre. 


This Diſſolution is made without Ebullition, or ſenſible Heat, 


becauſe the Camphire conſiſting of thin diſunited Parts, the Acids 
o enter among them and make an eaſie Separation: Again, Acids 
mixing with Sulphurs do never raiſe any Ebyllition, becauſe the 
t > thoſe Bodies too pliant and yielding, to make ſufficient Reſi- 
ance, 
If you have uſed three Ounces of Camphire in this Operation, you 
vill obtain four Ounces of Oil, and the Spirit of Nitra will have loſt 
n Ounce ; this laſt will likewiſe have loſt much of its Acrimony. 
if che Spirit of Nitre be well dephlegmated, four Ounces of it will 
' diſſolve as much Camphire. _ | 
dome have cenſured this Operation, by reaſon, ſay they, of the 
violent Impreſſion which the corroſive Spirit does give to the 
Camphire in its Diſſolution, and that therefore the Acrimony of the 
Medicine renders it of a dangerous Uſe. 

But ſeeing this Oil is not wont to be given inwardly, methinks 
here is very little reaſon for this Scruple: There are Medicines 
Which are much more acrimonious than this, which nevertheleſs are 
Wot eſteemed dangerous to be uſed. Again, there is Occaſion for 
. his Acrimony in the Uſe that is made of this Oil, for the Spirit of 
Er: which is mixed with it does very much help the Camphire to 
ecterge Wounds, and to cleanſe rotten Bones. 

; I may alſo affirm, that this Oil of Camphire may be taken inwards 
1 Us without any Danger, from two to ſix Drops, in hyſterical Va- 
ours and Ulcers of the Matrix; for I my ſelf have made Experi- 
nene of it a great many times: Moreover, what Reaſon is there to 
| ; fear any Danger of the Acrimony of the Spirit ef Nitre, when oaly 3 
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Drop or two is given in a large Doſe of the Oil of Camphire : For 
beſides that the ſulphureous Parts of Camphire are well mixed with 
it, and by that means have very much weakened its Points, no Bo- 
dy makes any Difficulty of giving to a ſick Perſon four Drops of 
the Spirit of Nitre in a Glafs of Priſane, if the Diſeaſe require it; but 
yet if notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, ſome will not be brought to 
the Uſe of this Medicine, let them take their Choice of the follow. 
1ng, wherein all their Scruples will be removed; 


Another Oil of Campbirt. 


HIS Operation conſiſts in the Diſſolution of Camphire in Oil 

| of Turpentine, and a Diſtillation of all the Matter. 
Put into a Retort of Glaſs well lured, two Ounces of Canphin 
groſly pulverized or bruiſed, and pour upon it eight Ounces cf 
Ethereal Oil of Turpentine; place the Beak of the Retort upwards 
in Digeſtion upon hot Sand, ſtop the ſame, and let it remain there 
24 Hours, and ſtir it now and then till all the Camphire is diſſolved 
in the Liquor: Then place the Retort in Diſtillation upon Sand, 
open it, and adapt thereto a Recipient, and lute the Joynts exact; 
afterwards by # moderate and gradual Fire diſtil the Liquor til 
nothing more comes out; keep this Liquor in a Bottle well ſtopt, 
and you will have Oi! of Camphire, which will appear muddy, af 
a whitiſh Colour, inclining to yellow, of a more ſtinking Odout 
and Taſte than thoſe of Turpentine Oils; it will weigh fix Ounces, 
and nothing remain in the Retorr. 
It is deterſive, vulnerary, reſolutive, hyſterick, aperitive, proper 
for Ulcers of the Reins, rhe Bladder, and Matrix, taken inwardly: 
The Doſe is icom four Drops to fifteen ; It may alſo be uſed cut. 
wardly for Wounds, and old Ulcers, and rotten Bones, the Scurvy, 
and the King's-Evil. 


REMARKS. 


The ordinary ſulphureous Liquors, as thoſe of Wine, Oils, and 
Greaſe, eaſily diſſolve Camphire, but they are ſeparated by Diſtill 
tion; the Æthereal Oil or Turpentizve has this Particularity, thit 
the Diſſolution which it makes of this Mixture being more exit 
it remains there united and inſeparable, notwithſtanding the D. 
ſtillation; It can receive no more of it than the 4th Part of it 
Weight, and if after it has diſſolved this Quantity of Camphire, one 
adds more to it, no more of it would be diſſolved, becauſe its Pole 
are filled therewith. | | 

Camphire diſſolved and diſtilled in Ethereal Oil of Turpentine, wil 
have its diſagreeable and penetrating Odour augmented, and will 
not be more ſeparated from this Oil by Water, thaw by DiſtiNation 
for if cold Water be thrown into it, the Diſſolution will ſtill remain 
conſtant, and will elevate it ſelf above as Oi! doth. It appears by 
theſe Experiments, that Camphire is of the lame Weight with the 
Oil of Turpentine. 5 1 


5 
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EN 
Of Gum Ammoniacl. 


UM Ammoniack is ſo called, becauſe it diſtils from a Sort of 
Ferula, or Fennil-gyanr, that grows near the Place where 
the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon ſtood heretoforez the beſt is 

in large e Tears, and white within, dry, pure, having a 

bitter and diſagteeable Taſte. You will find a larger Deſcription of 

this Gum in my Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs. 

It is given inwardly in Deoppilative EleQuaries, for Scirrhous 
Tumours of the Liver, Spleen, and Meſentery ; it is uſed in Emol- 
lient and Attractive Plaſters. 

The Way to purifie it, is to diſſolve it in Vinegar, then paſſing 
it through a Cloth, all the Moiſture is evaporated away over the 
Fire; by this Means it is cleanſed from ſome Straws, or other little 
Impurities that it contained. Bur ſome Part of its volatile Spirit 
are evaporated at the ſame Time, and in them conſiſts its greate 
Vertue, while ſome others are fixed by the Acid, which always 
hinders the Motion of Volatiles. Wherefore I would never adviſe 
this Purification to be made; I would rather, after chuſing it as clean 
as may be, only powder it in a Mortar, to mix it with what may 
be thought fit; for though there ſhould be ſome little Straws in 
it, that would never be able to alter the Nature of the Remedy, or 
diminiſh its Vertue ſo much as doth the Deſtruction of its volatile 
Salts by the Vinegar. | 

The ſame Thing may be conſidered in the Uſe of all other Gums, 
and if ſome of them, as Galbanum and Opopanax, are too moiſt to be 


38 you may cut them into little Slices, and dry them in 
che Sun. 


Diſtillation of Gum Ammoniack. 


HIS is a Separation of the Oil and Spirit of Gum Ammoniack 
from its earthy Part. 
Put a Pound of Gum Ammoniack into. an earthen Retort, or glaſs 
one luted, great enough for two thirds to remain empty; place this 
etort in a Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it a Receiver, 
begin the Diſtillation with a very little Fire to warm gently rhe 
Retort, and drive forth Drop by Drop a little phlegmatick Water. 
hen the Vapours begin to appear, throw out that which is in the 
<celver, and refitting it, and luting cloſe the Joynts, encreaſe the 
ire by Degrees, and continue it until all is come forth Then let 
the Veſſels cool, and unlute them; pour out that which is in the 
Wy <<eLver into a Tunnel lined with brown Paper, the Spirit will 
Pals through, and leave the 9 black Oil in the Filter, keep it in 
7 g 4 . © 
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456 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 

a Viol: It is good for the Palſie, and hyſterical Diſeaſes: The 

diſeaſed Partsare rub'd with it, and it is given to Women to ſmell to, 
Put the Spirit into a glaſs ane wg ws and rectifie it by diſtilling 

it in Sand. Tis a good Remedy againſt the Plague, and all *orts 


of malignant Diſeaſes; it is uſed in the Scurvy, and all Manner of 


Obſtructions; the Doſe is from eight to ſixteen Drops in ſome pro- 
per Liquor. 


The Spirit of all other Gums may be drawn after the ſame Manner. 
REMARKS 
Two thirds of the Retort muſt remain empty, becauſe the Guy 


Yarifies exceedingly as it heats, and would be apt to come forth in 


- Subſtance, if it had not Room enough. There is no need of addin 
Alkali's for the Rectification of this Spirit, as many Authors 2 
perſwade us; this Circumſtance doth rather more hurt than gocd, 
becauſe Alkali's do ſpoil theſe Sorts of Spirits, as I have ſaid when 
I treated of the Rectification of the Spirit if Tartar. 

The Phlegm is taken out of the Receiver before the Spirits come 
forth, in order to their being the purer Yoy will have ſix Drachms 
of Phlegm, three Ounces and ſeven Drachms of Spirit, ſix Ounces 
of a black and ſtinking Oil, and there remains in the Retort four 
Ounces and ſix Drachms of a black, light, and very ſpongious Mat- 
ter, which is to be flung away. It is likewiſe a little inflammable 
by Reaſon of Fuliginoſities which have fallen upon it. And this is 
that which gave-it the black Colour; a great deal of the Aſhes of 
this Matter is requiſite to make a little Salt, for the Salt of Gumr 
being commonly more volatile than fixed, it comes forth almoſt all 
of it in Spirit. | 

The Spirit of Gum Ammoniacum is nothing elſe but an eſſential or 
volatile Salt, reſolved and raiſed by Fire with ſome Portion of 
Phlegm; it is ſome what harſh to taſte, and a little biting ; it cauſes 
no ſenſible Ebullition with Oil of Tartar, nor with the Spirit of 
V!triol, but it renders the Tin&ure of Turnſol reddiſh, and thickens 
the Diſſolution of corroſive Sublimate ; which ſhews that it con- 
_ = Acid and an Alkali ſo weak, that they want Force to deſtioy 
each other, | 


CHAP, XXXIY: 
Of Euphorbium. 
F ; "HIS Drug, called in Latin Euphorbium, is a Gum formed 


in ſmall Morſels, which are ur equal, dry, friable, yellow- 
iſh, very bitter, and burning in the Mouth; it comes out 
by Inciſion fiom a great Ferula, having the ſame Name, which it 
takes from Euphorbius, Phyſician to King Juba, The 


Na 
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The modern Botaniſts have ranked this Plant amongſt the Spur- 

es; its Bark is hard and thorny, and the Leaves long as a Finger, 
and thick; of a quadrangular Figure, furniſhed at each Angle with 
ſmall Thorns ; each of the Flowers is compoſed of five Leaves cur 
croſs- ways, and of a green and yellowiſh Colour; they have a grofs 
Fruit like Peaſe, with three Corners, dividing themſelves into 
three ſmall Cells or Holes, each of which is filled with a Seed ſome- 
what long. This Tree grows in Lybia, upon Mount Atlas, and in 
Africa ; when- one will make therein Incifions, the Face muſt be 
covered, or the ſame may be made at a Diſtance with a Launce, to 
avoid being incommoded by the ſubtle, penetrating, and. violent 
Exhalation of the milky Juice, which is volatile, and very bitter, 
and comes out plentifully. This Juice is put into Sheep Skin, and 
placed round the Plant, where it condenſes and hardens into a Gum. 
Euphorbium is Choſen in the ſmalleſt Morſels, very dry, neat, yellow- 
iſn, friable, and bitter to the Noſe and Tongue. It is a violent 
Catbertick, purging Phlegm, and diſſolving groſs Humours; it alſo 
provokes ſneezing, and the monthly Flowers of Women; bur it 
acts with ſo much Violence and Sharpneſs, that it may occaſion an 
Inflammation in the Bowels; for this Reaſon, I am quite againſt 
uſing it inwardly, tho' ſeveral Authors employ it in their Com po- 
ſitions of Pharmacy, deſigned to be taken by the Mouth; one muſt 
likewiſe be very circumſpect when this Gum is uſed for ſneezing, 
becauſe it excites a great Defluxion of Humors: It may be em- 
ployed ſafely and with Succeſs in Plaſters, and other outward Re- 
medies, for it is inciſive, attenuating, reſolutive, deterſive, and is 
mixed in Bliſters. Thoſe who reduce it into Powder, muſt take 
Care to wet it firſt with a lirtle Vinegar, and keep their Faces from 
the Mortar, to prevent its volatile Parts entring into the Noſe and 
Eves, for they will occaſion there very great Bitterneſs, and a violent 
ſneezing. The Farriers ule it for curing the Farcy, and the Scabs 
of Horles. i | 

Euphorbium is not diſſolved in common Water; Oils, the Spirits of 
Turpentine and Wine, and Brandy, diffolve only a ſmall and the 
moſt oily Portion thereof; and Wine and Vinegar diſſolve not much 
more. Spirit of Nitre, and that of Vtriol, penetrate the ſame with- 
out Ebullition, and ſoften it; but thoſe corroſive Acids do not dil. 
ſolve it: Lemon Juice well purify'd, diſſolves that gummy Parr, . 
which is moſt eaſie to be diluted, and ſeparates it from its earthy 
Part; Oil of Tartar draws from it a ſtrong TinQure, as has been 
{aid before. Theſe Experiments which I have made evince, that 
Euphorbium is indeed a Gum, and not a Roſin; for otherwiſe it would 
diſſolve with Oils, and other ſulphureous Liquors. 1 

I have treated of the Preparations of Euphorbium, in my univerſal 
Pharmacopaia ; this Preparation ſerves to purifie and ſoften its 
proſſer Part · 
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458 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. 
Tincture of Euphorbium. 


HIS Operation is a Diſſolution of the ſulphureous Part g 

' Fuphorbium by Oil of Tartar,which is an Alkaline diſſolved Sal, 

Put into a Viol what Quantity you pleaſe of pulverized Ehr. 
6ium, and pour upon it Oil of Tartar made per Deliquinm, about four 
Fingers high; ſtop the Viol, and place the ſame in Digeſtion upon 
hor Sand, and leave it there for two Days, and there will be mad: 
a deep yellow, or reddiſh Fincture; ſtrain and keep the fame in: 
Glaſs Bottle, in order to be uſed outwardly. 
Ir is penetrating, inciſive, attenuating, vulnerary, reſolntive, 
and is good for ſcrophulous Tumours, ro ſoften and dry up the 
Calloſity of old Ulcers, to efface the deepeſt Spots, to ſmooth Emi. 
nencies or Tnequalities of the Skin, proceeding from the Small-Pox; 
one may mix with it Oil of Myrrh, and thoſe of Honey and Egg, 


= REMARK $. 
In this Operation may ſerve inſtead of Oil of Tartar, a ſtrong 


Lixivium,.or any other Diſſolution of fixed Alkali Salt; it will bei 


the fame Effect upon the Tincture of Euphorbium, for the Alkali Salt 
diſſolve much of the un&uous Subſtances. Theſe Alkali Salts can 
likewiſe abſorb and ſweeten in ſome Meaſure the ſharp Salt «& 
Eup horbium, and make it more ſafe inwardly ; I am even of Opinion 
that they are the beſt Correctives which can be given to this Gun, | 
one would venture to give it inwardly ; but we have other pent- 
eee. Remedies more experienced, which can act in the fant 
ann es. 17. 


Diſtillation of Eupborbium. 


* HIS Operation is a Separation of the Spirit and Oil of I 
phorbium from its earthy Part. 

Put twenty four Ounces of choice Euphorbium in a large Retot 
of Stone, and let only one half be filled; place it in a Furnace 
m_ thereto a Recipient, and having luted the Joynts exadh 
diſtil by a gradual Fire a Spirit, which will come forth in V: 


of gray Paper, the Spirit will paſs, which is yellowith, of a hat 


Tafte, and there will be four Ounces of it: The reſt will be. 


black Oil, of a ſtinking Smell, weighing four Ounces; and tber 


will remain in the Retort after the Diſtillation, only a ſpungy, i þ 


rify'd, and Salt Coal. 


The Spirit of Euphorbium is deterſive, penetrating, and reſolutin 
when apply'd outwardly. | 


Its Oil is retolutive and diſcuſſive. 


pours, afterwards an Oil; let the Fire continue ſtrong, till nothin; 
more appears; cool and unlute the Veſſels, and you will find in th 
Recipient eighteen Ounces of Liquor; put the ſame into a Tun 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of Myrrb. 


. YRRHE is a Gummy Juice that diſtils from a thorny 
N Tree, of a middle Height, by Inciſions that are made into 
4 it; this Tree grows commonly in Zthiopia and Arabia 
and becauſe the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries are thought to feed 
on Serpents, the Myrrh that is brought thence is called Troglodyrick. 
The Ancients were wont to collect from the fame Tree a Liquor 
that fell from it without Inciſion, which was called Stacten; it is 
only a liquid Gum, bur I ain apt to think it thould have more Ver- 
tue than common Myrrhe, becauſe it was the more ſpirituous Part, 
which filtrated Rong the Pores of the Bark of this Tree. I have 
diſcourſed more largely of Myrrhe in my Treatiſe of Drugs. 
You muſt chooſe ſuch Myrrb as is fryable, light, odoriferous, clear, 
and ſuch as is in ſmall Pieces, of a yellowiſh Colour, and. bitrer to 
che Taſte ; it is aperitive and diſcutient; it is much eſteemed for 
Obſtructions of the Uterus, and to bring down the Menſtrua, and to 
quicken Womens Labour; it alſo reſiſts Malignity of Humors, it 
15 uſed in Corroborative Remedies, and diſcuticat Plaſters. 


Tindture of Myrrh. 


HIS Operation is a Solution of the oily Parts of Myrrh in 
Spirit of Wine. | | Tr ut 

Put what Quantity you pleaſe of good Myrrh powdered into a 
Bolt-head, and pour upon it Spirit of Mine four Fingers high; ſtir 
the Matter, and fer it in Digeſtion in warm Sand two or three 
Days, or until the Spirit of Wine is loaded with the Tincture of Myrrh ; 
chen ſeparate the Liquor by Inclination, and keep it in a Vio} well 

W ſtopt. It may be uſed to expedite Womens Labour, to bring down 
che Menſtrua, and in the Palſie, Apoplexy, Lethargy, and all Diſeaſes 
chat proceed from Corruption of Humours; It is Sudorifick and 
Aperitive: The Doſe is from fix Drops to fifteen in ſome proper 
Liquor; it is commonly uſed in outward Applications, or mixed 


gypſous Humours by Way of Injection, and in the Gangreen. 


5 which are much eſteemed in hyſterical Caſes; The Doſe of them 
i from four to twelve Drops in Balm or Mugwort Water. 


| | REMARKS 

1 Though Tinfures of Myrrh are daily drawn in Wire or Bravdy, yet 
4 the beſt that can be prepared is with Spirit of Wine, becauſe this 
uſtruum receives the more oily or ballamick Part of the Myrh ; 
\p by vwheiews 


vith the Tincture of Ales, to diſcuſs cold Tumours, and to diflolve 


After this Manner may be made the Tinfaures of Caſtor and Saffron, 
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460 A Courſe of Chymiſtry. | 
whereas the Phlegm of Wine does cauſe it to diſſolve; and impreg, 
2 N the more terreſtrious Part of the Gum, as well as with 
the oily. . 

Fav do uſe to evaporate this Tin#ure to the Conſiſtence of an 
Extract; but becauſe thereby they are fain to loſe the more volatil 
Part of the Myrrh with the Spirit of Wine, I do conceive it better to 
uſe the TinFure it ſelf, as I. have deſcribed it. 8 

The Tincture of Caftor makes the Water white, into which you drop 
It, by Reaſon of a Roſin which it contains, which is the ſame I hart 
ſaid, ſpeaking of the Roſin of Jalap. 


Oil of Myrrh per Deliquium. 


 Myrrh, made with Whites of Eggs. 55 

Boil Eggs until they are hard, then cutting them in two, ſeparate 
the Yelk, and fill the White with Myrrh powdered, ſet them on little 
Sticks placed conveniently on Purpoſe, in a Plate, or earthen Pan, 
in a Cellar, or ſome ſuch moiſt Place, and there will diſtil a Liquor 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, which you may take out, and keep for 
Uſe. This is called the Oi of Myrrh : It is good to take away Spots, 
and Blemiſhes in the Face, applied outwardly. 5 


REMARKS 


Though this Liquor, improperly called Oil, is only the more ſolu- 
ble Part of Myrrhþ humeQted with the Moiſture of Whites of Eggs, 
and the Cellar together, yet it is the beſt of any that have been in 
vented, whether you ſhould draw it in Spirit of Wine, or diſtil thi 
Gum in a Retort ; for by Spirit of Wine the more volatile Part af 
Myrrh is loſt, either by Diſtillation or Evaporation ; and it is ſo tot. 
refied in a Retort, that it loſes its beſt Vertues ; whereas per Deliquiun 
what volatile this Gum contains, is preſerved in its natural Being, 
for the wet that mixes with it is no ways capable of deſtroying or 
altering its Nature. 
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Of ANIMALS. 


e is very probable that all Animals come from 
Eggs, in which they are contained, as the Plant 
is in the Seed: But becauſe the Eggs of all 
Animals are not ſo eaſily diſcovered as the Seeds 
of Plants, nor the Animal ſo well perceived in 
the Egg, as the Plant in the Seed, even by the 
Help of a Microſcope ; therefore this Opinion 
| is not univerſally received. Nay, there be 
| divers, both Anatomiſts and Philoſophers, who 
eall it in Queſtion. Whatever there be in this when the Animal is 
formed, the Juice or Moiſture with which it is nouriſhed, and its 
Humours, do circulate ſo well in the Body, by the Help of ſome 
Spirits, that almoſt every Thing there is volatilized: For in the 
Separation of the Principles of Animals there is found but very little : 
of mixt Matter, Indeed all the Subſtances which are drawn from 
them are not equally volatile, for ſome are more than others; the 
Volatiles of Teads and Scorpions are not ſo ſubtle as that of the Vper. 
Hair, Urine, and Blood, yield much more volatile Subſtance than 
Bones. Fiſhes give commonly much leſs than terreſtrial Animals. 
Malice, Earth-worms, and Snails, are leſs volatile than Lizards and 
Serpents, The Hart, the Coat, the Dog, the Wolf, the Fox, the Caftor, 
the Cat, the Hare, Rabbet, the Ra- and Mouſe, do give more volatile 
Principles, than Calves, Sheep, Oxen, Hirſes and Aſs, All the Parts 
of a Man are filled with Volatiles: But to me (of all Animals) the 
Viper ſeems to have moſt. Bears do alſo contain very much, and 
Hartſhorn gives more than an Ivory. Hair gives more than any other 
Part of a Man, and Milk much leſs than any other Liquors that are 
found in Animals. 
Animals : The Parts, and their Excrements, have different Ver- 
tues, according to the Quantity of their volatile Principles, and their 
R uy Mixture. 
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Mixture. Thoſe, whoſe Principles are very volatile, have common. 
Iy a ſidorifick Quality, as Man's Blood, the Blood of He-goats, the 
Scull f a Man, Vipers, Hartſborn; becauſe when their Subſtance is heit. 
ed in the Stomach, it diſperſeth through all the Body, and paſſeth 
through the Pores : But thoſe, whoſe Subſtances are leſs volatile, 
have often an aperitive Vertue, as prepared Toads, Woodlice, Crai; 
becauſe their Salr being weighty, does precipitate into the Blood, 
and opens the Paſſages of Urine. Thoſe, whoſe Principles have 
well fermented, as what is called the Caftor-ftone, Urine, Must, Civ, 
and the Excrements of many Animals, ſome of them are good for the 
Epilepſie, Apoplexy, Palfie ; others for hyſterical Maladies, becauſe 
their volatile Subſtance aſcends to the Brain, and fortifies the origin 
of the Nerves. Urine is a good Remedy for the Gout, it exalts and 
diſſipates the Humor by Sweating, by Stool, and by Urine. Two 
or three Glaſſes of it taken daily is good alſo for Vapours. 

Such Animals as you do uſe in Phyſick, muſt be choſen in the 
Seaſon when they are at their greateſt Vigour. Thoſe who die of 
ry 8 are never to be uſed, becauſe the beſt of their Subſtance 
is loſt. 


CE 
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Of the Viper. | 
Pa by the fabulous Stories that the Ancients. have left us 


concerning the Birth af the Vper, I ſhall ſay it is a Sort of 

Serpent that comes into the World b 
Belly of her Dam, and Slag Hoc 4 whence 
and by a Corruption of that Word, Vpera. 

This Animal is very common in Dauphine and Poiftou, from whence 
It is carried all over France. While ir is in the Field, it feeds upon 
ſeveral little Animals; but when taken and ſhut up in any Place, 
it may be kept a whole Summer without eating any Thing at all, 
provided it hath Air enough to breath in. 

The Reaſon why they can live ſo long without eating, is doubt: 
leſs that the Pores of their Skin being ſo exceeding narrow, as the) 
do appear to be upon Examination, very few of their Spirits do come 
to be loſt ; wherefore they have little need of ſucceſſive Nouriſh 
ment to beget new ones, as other Animals have, who ſpend Abun- 
dance of Spirits. | 

Tis good to take Vipers in the Spring, or Autumn, becauſe then 
they are fatreſt and in greateſt Vigour. The Cold kills them. 
They differ from other Serpents, in that they never grow ſo much 
they have two Teeth on the Sides of their Jaws, and thoſe ve!) 
long, in Compariſon with a great many little ones that are round 


about, and rhe Gum of each of thoſe long Teeth is full of . Fr 
ow 
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Jowiſh Juice, in which many do think their Venom conſiſts ; now | 
Serpents have none of thoſe long Teeth, but only little ones. 

Again, they differ, in that being taken up by the Tails, they can't 
wind themſelves like Serpents, ro make ſuch Circumvolutions about 
the Arm, or thing that holds them, and this by reaſon of the dif- 
ſerent Connexion of their Yertebra's. | 

When the Viper is irritated, ir ſhoots out a forked Tongue, which 
looks like a little Firebrand, by reaſon of the vigorous Motion of 
its Spirits; thoſe who never had ſeen the Teeth of the Vper do think 
this is that which cauſes all the Miſchief, but the Tongue is not 
at all venomous. Some do ſave the Tongue, to wear about their 
Neck inſtead of an Amulet, in order to preſerve them from the 
Effects of ill Airs. Serpents do likewiſe thruſt out their Tongues 
as the Vper does. But here it may be good to advertiſe you by the 
by, that thoſe things which are brought to us from Mal:ha for the 
Tongues of petrified Serpents, are'nothing but the Teeth of a Fiſh 
hich that Country affords. 

The biting of Yipers is more dangerous than that of other Ser- 
ents, and the readieſt Remedy for it is, to preſs the Wound hard- 
Jy, that as much of the Blood and infectious Humour (as can be) 

ay come out. Nay, it were good even to ſuck it: And then to 
bind the Member a little above the Wound very faſt with ſeveral 
Rolls of a Filler, to intercept the Courſe of the Yipers Venome, 
hich may otherwiſe ſpread through the whole Body. Bur if the 
Part that is bitten cannot be tied, then bruiſe the Head of the Yi- 
per, and apply it to the Wound: or rather, heat a Knife, or other flat 

Piece of Iron red-hor, and hold it as near the Wound as the Perſon 
can ſuffer it, or ſcariſie the Wound, and apply Treacle, or Garlick, or 
al Armoniack, bruiſed together, or elſe burn upon the Wound a lir- 
le Gun-powder. All theſe Remedies may open the Pores of the 
Wound, and bring forth the invenom'd Spirits which are enter'd: 
Winto it: But it is to be remember'd, that all theſe forts of Reme- 

dies are to be applied preſently, as ſoon as the Bite is received; for 
if you let any Time paſs before you apply them, they are altogether 
uſeleſs, becauſe then the Venom palfech further into the Veſfels of 
he Body, and doth no more return to the Wound, how wide ſo- 

ever the Pores be made. If a Piece of Iron be wanting, or if you 
cannot get it ſoon enough, take burning Coals inſtead of it: For it 
5 here, as in che burning which is healed by holding the Part to che 
Fire as ſoon as it is burnt; for the great, Heat opens the Pores of 
the Part that is burnt, and letteth forth the igneous Particles, 
which entered into the Fleſh ; whereas, if inſtead of heating rhe 
Part affected; you let it cool, theſe ſame Particles of Fire lodge 
themſelves in'the Fleſh, and do cauſe a Pain for a long Time. 

After having made theſe neceſſary Applications to the Wound 
ef the Perſon who is bitten, you muſt not fail to make him take 
gotten the volatile Salt of Fipers; for in caſe theſe external Remedies 
eil of their Effect, this alone is capable to cure, by reaſon that be- 
P's a volatile Alkali, it preſently penetrates the Veſſels, and diſſolves 
che Blood, which the Venom of the Yiver had congealed, 
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Men are ſtill divided in their Opinions about the Nature of t. 


enom of Vipers. Moſt Men think this Malignity conſiſts in the 


enraged Spirits. And this is the Opinion of Van Helmont, and Pits 


rius, according to the Relation of Zwelfer, in his Remarks upon the 
Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, where he treats of the Troches of Vipers: He ſaith 
there have been a great many eminent Men, who have confirmed 
this Opinion with curious Obſervations, on the 3 of enraged 
Animals, particularly of Man, of the Cat, Wolf, Horſe, Dog, Wes 
fil, &c. And among others, Fabritius Hildanu:, in his Chirurgical Ope. 
rations, to whoſe Proofs he thinks nothing further can be added ty 
confirm the Truth of this Opinion : If Accidents, ſaith he, do hap- 

en that are ſometimes more ſevere, and ſometimes leſs, they mi 
- attributed only to more or leſs Provocation and Anger, or ſome: 


times to a more profound or {lighter biting of theſe Animals. This 


Opinion ſeems likewiſe to have been confirmed by ſome Exper. 
ments, which Monſieur Charas relates in his Book of Yipers, where 
he ſhews not only that the enraged Spirits are the ſole Poiſon of the 
Viper, but alſo pretends that the yellow Juice which is found in the 
hollow Part of the Jaw, wherein the great Tooth is faſtened, and 
was ſuppoſed to be the Venom of this Animal, is no ſuch Matter; 
for having poured ſome of this Liquor on the Wounds of ſeven] 
Beaſts, not one of them died, nay further, that thoſe Perſons who 
had ventur'd to taſte it, never found any Inconvenience from it, 

Nevertheleſs Monſieur Reay, in a particular Treatiſe on the Va, 
will not grant the T ruth of theſe Experiments. 

On the contrary. he maintains, that having put ſome of this jelln 
Juice into the Wounds of divers ſorts of Animals, they ſoon died 
upon it, and thence concludes that the Venom cf Viper, conſiſts in 
the yellow Juice, and not in the enraged Spirits only, as the other 

ave thought, he taking this Cauſe alone to be too Metaphyſical. 
And in truth who would believe that the Idea which this Anindl 
forms, when he finds himſelf provoked, ſhould be able to imprint 
on the Spirits Qualities ſo malignant. 

Now in ſo great an Oppoſition of Opinions and Experiments, 

fc Times found a way to reconcile them, 
by affirming, that the ye Juice of Pipers did produce different 
Effects, according to the ſeveral Places where theſe Animals lived; 
ſo that Monſieur Redy might have found the yellow Juice to be ve- 
nomous in 1:aly, whereas in France, where the Climate is not ſo hot, 
this Juice doth not produce any poiſonous Quality, unleſs it be quick- 
ened by the angry Spirits of the Yiper, which gives it a ſufficient Penes 


tration. 


Others do confidently aſſure us they have ſeen ſeveral Animal: in 
France die, ſoon after they had pur ſome of this yell Liquor into the 
Wounds they had made for that purpoſe, which very much favours 
the Aſſertion of Monſieur Redy. 

Furthermore, as for what is related, that in France People have 
ventured to taſte this yellow Liquor without any Harm, I find this 
not to be a convincing Proof that it is no Poiſon; for although 
Spirit of Virriol, for Example, or ſome other Acid, does not prove 
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mortal, when taken inwardly, nevertheleſs if the ſame Quantity 
ſhould be ſyringed into the Veins, the Animal falls preſently into 
Convulſions and dies. Now as that which cauſed the Spirit Vitri- 
taken inwardly not to be Poiſon was this; the Acids do become 
weak through the Mixture of the S9liva, and before ever they come 
to mix in the Maſs of Blood, their Parts do receive fo great an Al- 
teration from the Ferment ot the Places they muſt paſs through, that 
they are able to do nothing elſe at moſt but cool the Body: ſo the 
ſime may be ſaid of the ye/ow Liquor of the Vper, when it is raſted 
of, that beſides its Mixture with the Liquors of the Mouth and 
Stomach, it receives divers Alterations from the Ferments of the 
WP aces it muſt paſs through, before it enters into the Maſs of Blood. 
Many do likewiſe think that the Venom of Vipers hath ; its chief 
Feat in the Gall, and thence is eaſily tranſported to the Gums, 
when they are angry; nevertheleſs in the Anatomy of this Animal 
here's no Paſſage found capable of ſuch a Tranſlation. I know ve. 
y well that the Pores of living Bodies may be ſaid to be ſo open, 
hat all manner of Liquors may be preſumed to paſs through them, 
ut yet no miſchievous Effect is diſcovered to proceed from the 
per Gall when given inwardly, for it only cauſes Sweat. 
After having related the Opinions of others, it may not be 
miſs to ſhew my own. I conceive, that what they call the Ve. 
om of Yipers conſiſts only in the abundance of acid volarile Salts, 
hich this Auimal throws out violently when it bites: And theſe 
alts, paſſing into the Veins and Arteries, do coagulate the Blood, 
id hinder both its Circulation and the Courſe of the Animal Spi- 
ts, even as it happens when an acid Liquor is ſyring'd into a Vein, 
hich may be en to explicate all the Accidents which hap- 
after =_ biting of the Viper, at leaſt before a preſent Remedy 
rought. 
u, The Perſon bitten waxeth pale, and afterwards turneth 
Wuc ; _— the Blood being partly fixed, the Veins and the Arte- 
s do ſwell. 
In the next Place, he becomes drowſie, Melancholy, uneaſie, and 
s an intermitting Pulſe, becauſe the Courſe of the Spirits being 
ercepted by the Coagulation in the Veſſels, the Blood circulates 
Ich Difficulty. 
ah, He hath Shiverings, Nauſea's of Stomach, convulſive 
Wotions ; becauſe rhe acid Salts, which are got into the Blood, and 
| 1 ſharpen it, do prick the internal Membranes of the Veins 
nd Arteries. . 
ahh, Death at laſt follows; becauſe the Blood is ſtill ſharp- 
and congealing more and more, the Paſlage of the Spirits is 
rely ſtopped, and there can be no more Circulation, without 
ich none can live. 
Wt after Death you open the Veins of the dead Body, you ſhall 
ſome Blood more liquid than uſual, and other Blood thick or 
0 dled, which may be eaſily explicated ; for when one Part of the 
Pod cucdles, it ſeparates from 2 
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The Difference that is between the Effects of an acid Liquoy, 
. into the Veins, and thoſe of the Venom of Vipers, is this 
hat an acid Liquor, being immediately infuſed into a large 
Veſſel, fixes all the Blood on a. ſudden, and cauſeth ſtrong Con. 
vulſions, which are followed ſbortly after with Death: Where; 
the acid Salts which flow from the Viper when it bites, do not work 
ſo quickly ; for beſides, that their Acidity is not probably fo ſtrong 
as that of an acid Liquor, they have a long Paſſage before they 
come to the Maſs of Blood. 
There is one Circumſtance which makes my Application ſtil 
more probable, which is, That the beſt Remedies which are uſed 
for deftroying the Venom of Yipers, and for curing ſuch as ar 
_ wounded by them, are thoſe which deſtroy Acids, and diſſolve 
the Coagulation of the Blood, as volatile alkali Salts drawn from 
Animals. 3 
But to underſtand this Matter more fully, it is fit to conſider fe 
veral things, as Firft, That Yipers are more filled with volatile Salt 
than any other Animals, and ſo not think it ſtrange that they thioy 
out much of it in their Wrath. Secondly, That tho' theſe Salty 
turn Alkalies by Diſtillation, they are Acids in their own Nature, 
before the Fire works upon them, as I have ſaid, when I ſpoke cf 
the Principles. Thirdly, Vipers are covered with a very cloſe and 
compact Skin, 3 * 1 A4 are ſhut, ſo that the Salts, which they 
contain, do circulate and ſubtilize much better, and do evaporite 
leſs than in other Animals. Fourthly, The Shape of the Yiper being 
long, ſtraight and round, and almoſt like a ſmall Gun, the Salts 
which they throw out in the biting are driven with much more 
Violence than if they came from a larger or more open Place, even 
as Gun-powder has more Force from a Piſtol or Gun, than in 4 
large Por, or any other thing where it is not ſtraitned. Fifth), 
The two long Teeth of the Yiper, which are its Arms, being ſtraight 
and very ſharp, they make deep Wounds in the Fleſh, but which 
ſhut up ſo quickly, that the acid Salts which enter there, and which 
mix with the Spirits of the Body, have no Paſſage to come out: 
This is the Reaſon why the Part bitten ſwells preſently, and i 
there be not Remedies quickly applied, they filtrate them ſelves into 
the Conſtitution of the Body, and get into the large Veſſels, where 
they make that Coagulation I have mentioned. 
All theſe Reaſons prove, that what they call the Venom of .,. 
pers, poiſons only by Accident, and that while it reſides in tit 
Animal, it is no more to be eſteemed Poiſon than Vinegar, & 
ſuch other like acid Liquor, before, it be ſyring'd into the Vein 
And hence it is, that there is no Venom in a dead Viper. 
Bur it may be objected, That if the Venom of Yipers proceeds 
from their volatile Salts, then the Salt of Yipers, which is given V9 
ſucceſsfully to thoſe who have been bitten with this Anim 
ſnould encreaſe rather than cure the Malady, ſeeing by this mew 
a greater Quantity of theſe Salts are injected into the Body. - 
But it is eaſie to anſwer this Objection; for firſt, the Particles d K 
volatile Salts, which flo from living Vipers, and which * 1 1 
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Fleſh by the biting, are very different from thoſe that are drawn 


The firſt are naturally pointed, acid, and coagulating ; whereas the 
others have been blunted by the Fire, and rendered porous; they 
are Alkalies, and very rarify ing, or diſſolving, ſo that they are qua- 
lified to abſorb, break, and deſtroy the firſt, as it always happens up- 
on the Rencounter of Acids and Alkalies. | 

In the ſecond Place, the volatile Salt of Vipers, which is taken at 
the Mouth, has quite another Determination than that which en: 
ters the Fleſh, and alſo it produceth a very different Effect; for not 
being forced in its Motion, it ſpreads every where, and diſſolves the 
Coagulum which the other had made in the Blood. | 

I add further, that if any did ſwallow what a Yiper throws out 
when it bites, and which is the Cauſe of irs Venom, they ſhould 
not feel any other Effect than what happens from ſeveral Salts and 
volatile acid Spirits, which are commonly taken inwardly for Re- 
medies: You ſhall have a Demonſtration of this which I aflert, if you 
do but read the Deſcription of a ſudorifick Water, drawn from li- 
ving Pipers very much enraged in the Balneum Marie, which is at 
the End of my Remarks upon the Diſtillation of Vipers. 

As to the yellow Juice at the Root of the long Teeth of the 
Viper, it is very probable, that it is only a Saliva for moiſtening and 
nouriſhing the Teeth : But as commonly there is ſome of it ſeen 
lying upon the Wound after the Bite, ſo it may very well happen, 
that a little of it may enter into the Wound with the volatile Salt. 
Yea, perhaps, it is it ſelf impregnated with an acid volatile Salt, and 
Jo is capable alone, when thrown out with ſuch Violence into the 
Bite, to filtrate through the Fleſh into the Veſſels, where ir makes 
the Coagulations I have mentioned; for I do not alledge that the 
olatile Salrs, which paſs from the Viper, and which is all its Ve- 
om, have any dry Conſiſtency, for they are diſſolved in ſome Hu- 
idity to turn them into a Spirit, tho' in my Explication I have 
wy made mention of volatile Salts, becauſe all the Effect is from 

em, EV. | 
It may be ſtill objected, That if the Blood can be curdl'd by an 
cid volatile Salt of a Yiper, which (as Þ have ſaid) inſinuates it ſelf 
Wnto the Veſſels of the Body, then the natural Acidity of the Blood 
Pay ſometimes occaſion its curdling, as it happens in Milk, which 
Wurdles of it ſelf, and this Coagulation may produce the ſame Ef- 
s which the Venom of Yipers does. This Objection creates no 
3 pifhculty ; for the Blood circulating naturally, its Acidity is ſo 
Pell mixed, that it can never ſeparate to make a Coagulum, no 
ore than the Acidity of Milk whilſt it is in the Breaſt ; for it is 
eer {een to curdle there, except in ſome Diſeaſe. 

d Moreover, who doubts but that ſome peſtiferous Air, and divers 
iciſes which are cauſed by the corrupt Humours of the Body, 
=) <0gulate the Blood, and produce the ſame Effect as the Ve- 
n of Viper, f | 
he ancient Phyſicians believing that the Venom of Vpers was 
perſed through the whole Body, did adviſe us to whip theſe Ani- 
| H h 2 mali 


by means of Fire from dead Yipers, which are taken at the Mouth: 
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mals in a warm Baſon to drive their Venom into the Extremitie: p 
of the Body, before we cut (as is uſually done) their Heads two Fin. rat 
gers below, and their Tails two Fingers above; after that, to flez ral 


off the Skin, and take out the Bowels, and then bot] the Body in is f 
Water, wherein are added Salt and Dill, to correct, as they ſay, the 
remaining Malignity. When the Fleſh is tender, it is to be ep. 
rated fiom the Bones, then to eight Ounces of this Fleſh beaten in. 
to a Paſte in a marble Mortar are added two Ounces of Bread dried 
— EG , and Troches made of it, which being dried, are kept 
or uſe. 

But this long —_— is feldom uſed, ſince Experience hath 

taught us, that no Part of a dead Yiper is at all poiſonous. The 


Head and Tail dried and powdered may be taken inſtead of a Cor- ; 
dial, as well as the reſt of the Body. i can likewiſe aſſure you, up- put 
on my own Experience, that the Tooth of a dead Viper is no ways Rey 
venomous, having by chance been prickt my. ſelf till the Blood luti 
came, whilſt I was a handling the Heads of Viper: newly kill'd that! war 
had a Mind to dry, and there did not follow the leaſt ill Accident by 
from it. lite] 
Furthermore, by this Coction, the Yipers Fleſh is deprived of it; whi 
volatile Salts, which gave its greateſt Virtue ; for they diſſolve in Salt 
the Broth, which is flung away, and only the Feces remain, where: ther 
in there hardly reſts ſo much Cordial Vertue as there does inthe ther 
Bread which is mixed for a Corrective. fron 
But there is no need I ſhould enlarge my ſelf further on this and 
Subject, becauſe theſe Obſervations are ſufficiently delivered in the muff 
Auguſt an Phar macopæia vola 
Wherefore I do conceive it to be much better to uſe the Pois Part 
F Vipers newly made, than the Troches. Ir 
To make this Powder well, it is good to chuſe Yipers, when they Mal 
are in the Prime of their Strength; the Females that are full & ſie, | 
Eggs or young ones, are not ſo good as the others: Their Head: The 
are to be cut off, their Skins thrown by, and their Bowels taken out, Pe 
and ſo they are ſer a drying in the Shade, to be afterwards pow- with 
dered in a Mortar. the 
But becauſe this P»waer is hard to keep, in that Worms do breed in this! 
it, it will be good to make it into a Paſte with a ſufficient Quantity there 
of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, ſo form it into Troches, to dry Po 
them, and pcwder them when there is Occaſion to uſe them, and Alen 
thus it keeps good a long Time. you 
This Powder is given in the Small Pox, malignant Fevers, and il Vert 
other Maladies where Alexipharmicks are required, and the Hi Th 
mours are to be purified by Perſpiration ; the Doſe is from cigit If 
Grains to thirty in Broth, or ſome other convenient Liquor. and a 
The Heart and Liver are dried in the Sun, and powdered togethe!, Wi ſmall 
and this Powder, called Animal Bezoar, hath the ſame Vertues as the more 
Body of the Vper, only it is given in a little leſſer Doſe. W. 
The Gall of Vipers provokes Sweat; the Doſe is a Drop or td c alls 
in Carduus Water. 5 1 


The 


Pg 

The fat that is found in them is melted, then ſtrained for to ſepa- 

rate it from the Membranes it ſticks to, it is as clear as Oil. Seve- 

ral Countries do uſe it in the Small-Pox, and in Fevers: The Doſe 

is from one Drop to ſix in Broth, or ſome other convenient Liquor. 

It likewiſe enters into the Compoſition of ſome Plaſters, and into 
diſcutient Unguents. | 


Diſtillation of Vipers. 


0 HIS Operstion is a Separation of the Phlegm, the volatile 
1 Salt, and the Oil of Viper, from its Earth. 

Take twelve Dozen of Yipers dried in the Shade, as I ſaid before, 
put them into an earthen Retort, or glaſs one coated, place it in a 
Reverberatory Furnace, fit to it a great capacious Receiver, and 
luting the Joynts cloſe, begin the Diſtillation with a ſmall Fire to 
warm the Retort gently, and drive out a phlegmatick Water Drop 
by Drop ; when you ſee no more Drops to fall, encreaſe the Fire a 
little, and Spirits will come forth, which will fill the Receiver with 
white Clouds, you will ſee at laſt a black Oil come, and the volatile 
Salt ſtick to the Sides of the Receiver. Continue the Fire until 
there comes no more, after which let the Veſſels cool, and unlute 
them. Shake about the Receiver a little, to looſen the volatile Salt 
from the Sides, ang pour it all into a Bolt-head, fit ro ir a Head 
and a ſmall Receiver, and lutę the Joynts with a wet Bladder ; you 
muſt ſer your Veſſel in Sand, and with a gentle Fire under it, the 
volatile Salt will ſublime, and ſtick to the Head and uppermoſt 
Part of the Bolt-head, ſeparate ir, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

Ir is one of the beſt Medicines we have in Phyſick ; it is good in 
Malignant Fevers, and Agues, the Pox, Apoplexy, Epilepſie, Pal- 
fie, Hyſterical Maladies, and the bitings of all venomous Beaſts ; 
The Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen Grains ih ſome proper Liquor. 

Pour that which remains in the Bolt-head into a Tunnel lined 
with brown Paper, the Spirit and Phlegm will paſs through, and 
the ſtinking Oil remain behind; Hyſterical Women may ſmell to 
this laſt, to allay Vapours, and Paralytical Parts may be anointed 
therewith ; but its Smell is ſo offenſive, that it is hard to endure it. 

Pour the Spirit and Phlegm mixed confuſedly together into an 
Alembick, and diſtil in a vaporous Bath about half the Liquor, 
youll have a —_ that muſt be kept well ſtopt, it hath the ſame 
Vertues as the Salt: The Doſe is from ten to thirty Drops. 

The Phlegm muſt be flung away as good for nothing. 

If that which remains in the Retort is calcined in an open Fire, 
and a Lixiviam made of it, as I ſaid concerning fixt Alkali Salts, a 
ſmall Quantity of fixt Salt will remain, which nevertheleſs hath no 
more Vertue than other Alkali Salts I ſpoke of before. | 

The volatile Salts of Toads, Ivory, Hartſhorn, the Blood, Skull, 
Nails, Hair, and other Parts of Animals, may be drawn after the 
lame Manner, | 5 
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The Receiver muſt be ſure to be large enough, that the Spirits 
may circulate with greater Eaſe, the Fire muſt likewiſe be well 
managed; for theſe Spirits being forced out too faſt, do ruſh forth 
violently, and break the Receiver, or elſe are loſt through the Joyrt,, 

The Phlegm comes before the other Principles in the firſt Dj. 


__ Nillation, but in the Rectification the volatile Salt riſes firſt, becauſe 
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it is at Liberty, and is lighter than the Phlegm. 
The Spirit which is drawn from Animals by Chymiſtry, is nothing 
but a volatile Salt diſſolved in Phlegm. 
Your Veſſel for Sublimation muſt be very high, that the volatile 
Salt may riſe without any Phlegm ; but when the Veſſel is ſhort, 
the Phlegm riſeth with the volatile Salt, liquifies it, and turns it 
into Spirits. A Bolt-head, or a long Body with its Head, may ſerve 
for this Operation, becauſe the Phlegm being too heavy, cannot 
mount ſo high, and therefore leaves the volatile Salt ro ſublime 
alone, which may nevertheleſs be rectiſied, to become more pure; 
you muſt mix it with the diſtilled Spirit, and repeat the Sublimi 
tion according as I have ſaid: But becauſe this Salt always carries 
along with it a ſmall Quantity of Oil, a few Days afterwards it 
loſes its Whiteneſs, and turns Yellowiſh: Now. to avoid that, you 
muſt pour upon it when it is in the Bottle Spirit of Wine Tartari xai, 
one Fingers Height, and ſo keep it well ſtopt. This Spirit of Win 
hinders the Salt from diſſolving it ſelf, and the Oil it contained, 
ſo that after ſome Days it turns red, and the Salt grows white; 
when it is to be uſed, the Spirit is decanted from it, and the Sal 
left alone: By Means of this Lotion it loſes a little of its former 
Smell; but Care muſt be taken that the pirit of Wine be well recti. 
fied, for if there remained any the leaſt Phlegm, the Salt would 
diſſolve in it. You may alſo ſublime ir again as before, after hav. 
ing well waſht it in Ser of ne, it will be dry, and very fair. 

I here is ancther Way of re&ifying the volatile Salt, which is by 
mixing it with four or five Times as much Bones, or Horns burnt 
white, and putting the Mixture into a glaſs or earthen Body, then 
fitting to it a Blind-head, or ſuch a one whoſe Noſe. has not been 
opened, after that lating well the Joynts, then ſetting the Veſſel in 
Sand, and with a gentle Fire the volatile Salt will rife, and ſtick 
to the Head, you muſt continue the Fire until there ariſes no more. 

This Salt is hereby purified from a great deal of its Oil, which 
remains in the Powder of Bones ; wherefore it becomes whiter than 
it was, and pleaſanter to the Palate. It may again be mixt with 
other calcined Bones, and ſublimed as before, to render it pure 
ſtill, and take away more of its loathſome Smell, that's cauſed parts 
ly by the Empyrcumatical Oil that it draws along with it in the Dt 
ſtillation. 

I cannot approve the Method of ſome, who, to take away tht 
ſtrong Odour from volatile Salt, mix them with the Spirit of Sa# 
before they rectiſie them: For this Spirit fixes theſe. Salrs ſome: 

What, and by its Acidity deſtroys their Alkali Quality, and - a 
; ; Ty minlhe 
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miniſheth their Vertue, which ſhould rarifie the groſs Humours, 
expel them through the Pores, and deſtroy the Acids, which are in 
too great Quantity in the Body. 

The volatile Salt diſſolved in a little Water cryſtallizes like 
Sugar-Candy, and then it is eaſier to keep than before. 

There can be drawn from Animals but a very little Quantity of fixt 
Salt, becauſe the Spirits which abound in them do volatilize their 
Salt: For which Reaſon,this volatile Salt keeps dry longer than 
that of Vegetables. 

The Vertue of Animals doth principally conſiſt in their volatile 
Salt, it is that which gives Meat its Savcur, that makes Eroths 
ſtrong, and turns them into a Gelly, according as they do abound 
more or leſs. The Broths which are made with a {mall Fire, are 
better than thoſe that are boiled quick, becauſe a ſtrong Fire carries 
away good Part of the volatile Salts. 

Volatile Salts do rarifie the Humours of the Body, both by Rea- 
ſon of their piercing Nature, and alſo in that being Alkalies they 
do dull the Strength of Acids, which keep the Humours condenſed, 
after which the Blood being in greater Motion than before, doth 
the more eaſily -purifie it ſelf, either by Perſpiration or by Urine, 
from hererogeneous Bodies which were there gathered together. 
This Operation may ſerve to ſhew how the volatile Salt of all 
Animals, or any Part of them, may be drawn. When the volatile 
Salt of Blood is to be drawn, that of the beſt Colour muſt be taken 
and dried in the Sun, or elſe with a very little Fire, and fo diſtilled 
like Vipers. | 

From ſixteen Ounces of Vpers there may be drawn by Diſtillation 
ten Ounces two Drachms of a Liquor and volatile Salr, and there 
= remain in the Retort five Ounces two Drachms of a black 

atter. . 

Afterwards, by Re&ification there may be drawn an Ounce and 
fix Drachms of a volatile Salt, two Ounces and three Drachms of 
black Oil, three Ounces of Spirit, and as much Phlegm. 

If you diſtil two and thirty Ounces of ſhavings of Harrs-horn, 


$ you'll draw thirteen Ounces of Liquor and volatile Salt, and there 


6 remain in the Retort twenty fix Ounces of Matter as black as 
cal, 

You'll draw by Rectification two Ounces and one Drachm of 
volatile Salt, one Ounce and five Drachms of black Oil, five Oun- 
ces of Spirit, and four Ounces two Drachms of Phlegm. © _ 

If you calcine the black Pieces which remain in the Retort in 
an open Fire, the Soot will leave them, and they will burn white; 
this is called burnt Ivory, or Spodium : It has the ſame Vertues as 
burnt Harti horn, you'll have at leaſt twenty Ounces of it. 

It is here remarkable, that Ivory does contain much more Earth 
_ Harts-horn, and doubtleſs that is the Reaſon why it is the 

iter. 8 

If you diſtil twelve Ounces of Hair, you will obtain eight Ounces 
of Liquor and volatile Salt. There will remain in the Retort three 
Ounces and a half of a black Matter, very ſpongy and earthy, from 
1 H h 4 which 
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which no fixed Salt can be drawn. And by Rectification you will 
raiſe into the Head an Ounce and ſeven Drachms of a very fine 
volatile Salt; ſeparate by a Filter three Ounces of a black and very 

fetid Oil, and by Diſtillation of that which is filtrated you'll have 

two Ounces of Spirit, and nine Drachms of Phlegm. * 

All volatile Salts have much Reſemblance in their Figure, Smell 

and Taſte, but that of Viper: is accour.tcd rhe moſt active, and proper 


againſt Poiſons: Thoſe of Harts-horn, and Man's Skull, are thought 
_ to be better than others for the Epileplic ; that of Man's Blood; to pu- 


rifie the Blood, and ſo of the reſt. 
Some imagine, that the vclarile Salts repreſent the Figure of the 


Parts From which they are drawn. Thus the volatile Salt of Hart. 


horn ſhews in the Receiver the Figure of Horns, volatile Salts of 
Blood and Urine, Veins and Arteries ; and that of Hair, the Reſem. 
blance of Hair, and ſo of the reſt. But Experience doth nor much 
confirm this: For tho' we perceive in the Receivers Figures, yet 
we cannot obſerve theſe nice Differences ; it is too much refining 
to make Diſtinctions of this Nature. 
When you redtifię the Spirit of Vipers, or Man's Scull, or Harti- hom, 


or Hair, in order to purifie them from their Phlegm, if you ſhould 


Jet the Liquor continue diſtilling longer than is fitting, the Phlegm 
will riſe after the Spirit, but then it ſeparates from the Spirit as 
Water ſeparates from Oil, the Spirit will be uppermoſt, and a little 


+ troubled and whitiſh ; but if you keep theſe two Liquors together 


jor a Month, the whole will mix together, and there will be no 
onger any Separation of them at all. 
I heſe Effects do happen from this, that the Spirit in riſing does 
carry with it ſome ſmall Quantity of Oil, which was diflolv'd in 
the Liquor, by Reaſon of Salts that it contains. This Oil is very 
volatile, it riles with the Spirit, and by rendring the Spirit alittle 
oily; it hinders at firſt the Phlegm from mixing with it. It is like- 
wiſe this little Quantity of Oil which makes the Spirit look a little 
troubled and whitiſh; but when the Spirit and Phlegm are kept a 
good while together, they mix, and the whole appears like a ho- 
mogeneous Liquor; becauſe there being bur little Oil in the Spirit 
the Phlegm inſenſibly enters into, and incorporates with it; where. 
fore you mutt take Care to ſeparate the Spirit from the Phlegm ſo 
ſoon as ever you take the Receiver from the Noſe of the Head, in 
Caſe you have ſuffered the Liquor to diſtil too long. 
What I have now ſpoken of does not happen in the ReQification 
of the Spirit of Ivory, and without doubt the Reaſon is that the [wr 
does not contain ſo much Oil as the other Parts of Animals. 
Some do prepare a'Sudorifick Water with Vipers, after this Manner, 
They do * the Vipers alivę into a great earthen Body, they fit 
to it a Head with its Receiver, they lute the Joynts, and diſtil in: 
Pg all that will riſe from ir ; but you muſt take Care that the 
cad be well faſtned to the Body; for when the Yipers begin to be 
heared, they leap and fling abour with ſo much Violence, that they 
would otherwiſe throw it down, and get out of their Stove. And 
then the Artiſt muſt have a Care of himſelf, and not be too bot 
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for theſe Creatures being irritated would fling about on every Side, 
and a Bite of theirs at that Time would be twice as dangerous as 
at another. 

This Water which riſes whilſt the Yipers are in their greateſt Fu 
is Sudorifick, becauſe ſome volatile Salts have riſen and mixed wit 
it, You may give of it from a Drachm to half an Ounce, in ſome 
proper Liquor. f 

But to avoid the forementioned Danger, you might cut the 
Vipers in Pieces before you put them into the Body; and becauſe 
theſe Pieces of them do retain Life a long Time, the Water will 
be little the worſe for their not being entire. 

When you have drawn as much Water from them as you can, by 
the Heat of a Balneum, you muſt put the Remainder of the Yipers ins 
to a Retort, and diſtil it, as I have ſhewn before; you will thereby 
have the volatile Salt, the Spirit, and the Oil. f 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Urine. 


volatile Salt and a little Oil, which it has taken up in the 

; Blood, in circulating with it; Thefe active Subſtances give 
it many Qualities, and render it proper for ſeveral Diſorders; for 
Example, the Urine of a Man in Drink, lately made, and apply'd - 
outwardly upon the afflicted Part, is very proper for caſing and calm- 
ing the Pains of the Gout, for the Itch, for removing Obſtructions, 
and diſſipating hyſterick Vapours ; It purges by the Belly, if two \ 
or three Glafles of it be taken daily; that of a young and healthful 
Body is preferred before others. 

It is probable that among the Urine of Animals, that of thoſe 
Who feed upon Graſs is the beſt for Health, becauſe it is properly | 
an Extract of the ſaline and ſalubrious Parts of the Plants, which To} 
thoſe Animals eat ; I therefore believe that the Urize of all Beaſts 19 | 


U RINE in general is a ſerous Liquor impregnated with much 


have very good Qualities, but that of Cows is particularly eſteem- 
ed, becauſe thoſe Animals being very moiſt and ſedate, tis thought 
their Urize participates of their Temperament, and has leſs Acerbity 
than others; the Uſe of this Urine is not new, for the German Phy- 5 
ſicians preſcribed it long ago, and ſome Years ſince it has been uſed | 
in France under the Name of Milfoil ; the ſame Name was formerly 4.4 
given to diſtilled Cow-dung, as may be ſeen'in my univerſal Phar- th 
macopera. i 


— — 


= The Choice of Cows Urine is not indifferent; that of a Cow fced- 
ing upon Graſs in the Field, is much better than that of a Cow fed 
in the Town, notwithſtanding Graſs is brought to her; this laſt 
myſt be newly made, but Care muſt be taken that at that TIRES 
u 
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Bull has not meddled with ker. The Urine of a young and fat Coy 
is better than that of an old and lean one. 

Two or three Glaſſes of this Urine may be taken faſting in the 
Morning, from one quarter of an Hour to another, after it has paſ. 
ſed through a Piece of Linen; It is proper afterwards to take 
Walk, and take ſome Broth two Hours after the laſt Glaſs; This 
Remedy is good for watery Swelling, and purges Seroſities by 
Stool and Urine; It is alſo good for the Jaundice, Rheumatiſn, 
Gout, Vapours, Dropſie, Sciatica, or Hip-Gout, and the Aſthma; 
It may be uſed nine or ten Days. 

The moſt proper Seaſon to drink Urine is the Spring, when the 
Beaſts eat the Tops of Herbs; but it is alſo uſed in Autumn: Thoſe 
who are deſirous of being more amply informed of this Urine, and 
its Chymical Analyfs, may read a Diſſertation which I have given to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences upon this Subject, and which may be 
found Printed in the Memoirs of 17c7. Pag. 33. 

If the Diſſolution of Yirrio! made in Water be mixed in Urine, it 
will become thick and muddy, of a gray yellowiſh Colour. 

If pulverized Sulphur be boiled a long Time with Quick-lime, and 
Urine be poured upon the ſtrained Liquor,. the Mixture will become 
white, and you will have a Precipitate or Magiſtery of Sulphur. 

Urine likewiſe precipitates diflolved Mercury, and imparts to it a 
roſy Colour. 


Diſtillation of Urine, and its Volatile Salt. 


1 HIS Operation is a Separation of the Spirit, the Yolatile bal, 
and the QiLof Urine from the Phlegm, and the Earrh which it 
contains. . | 
Take ten or twelve Quarts of Urine newly made by ſound young 
Men, evaporate it in an earthen or glaſs Cucurbit in a Sand-hear, 
until it remains in the Conſiſtence of Honey; then fir a Head with 
its Receiver, and luting the Junctures cloſe, continue a ſmall Fire 
to diſtil the reſt of the Phlegm, after which encreaſe it by little and 
little, and the Spirits will riſe in Clouds, carrying with them a 
little Oil, and after that the volatile Salt, which will ſtick to the 
Head like Butter-flies; continue the Fire until there comes no more; 
then unlute the Veſſels, and ſeparating the volatile Salt, put it into 
a Bolt-head, pour likewiſe into it the Spirit that is in the Receiver, 
and fit a blind-head to the Bolt-head ; lute the Junctures with x 
wet Bladder, and ſetting your Bolr-head in Sand, ſublime with a 
ſmall Fire all the wolarile Salt, as I have ſhewed concerning that of 
Vipers; ſeparate this Salt, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. It is 
good Remedy for Quartan Agues, and Malignant Fevers, it opens 
all Obſtructions, and works both by Urine and Sweat: The Dole 1s 
from ſix to ſixteen Grains in ſome convenient Liquor; filtrate that 
-which remains in the Bolt-head, the Spirit will paſs through the 
Filter, whilſt a ſmall Quantity of black and extraordinary 0 
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Oil remains, which is good to diſcuſs cold Tumours, and to give 
to hyſterical Women to f mell to. 

vou may re&ifie the Spirit in a Sand-heat, to ſeparate it from a 
thick Matter that remains at Bottom, it hath the fame Vertues as 
the Salt; it is given from eight to twenty Drops in ſome proper 
Vehicle. Two Drachms of it are mixed with two Ounces of Spirit 
of Wine, to rub Paralytical Parts with; it is likewiſe uſed for cold 
Pains, and for the Sciatica. | 

If the Maſs that remains in the Cucurbit ſhould be calcined, and 
2 Lixiviuem made of it with Water, a very {mall Quantity of fixt 
Alkali Salt might be gotren from evaporating the Water, and it hath 
the ſame Vertues as other Alkali'Salts. 


REMARKS 


The Urine of young Men is to be preferr'd before others, becauſe 
it contains more Salt. It muſt be newly made, and evaporated 
with a gentle Fire, that the Fermentation, or too much Hear, may 
not cauſe the volatile Salts to rife with the Phlegm. The Spirit is 
only a volatile Salt diſſolved in a little Phlegm; this volatile Salt 
works more by Urine than any of the reſt, but its Smell is more 
offenſive. 

The volatile Salt, as J have deſcribed it, may be drawn more 
eaſily, and in greater Quantity, in Winter than in Summer, becauſe 
in hot Seaſons there is a Fermentation in the Urine as ſoon as it is 
made, and the greateſt Part of the volatile Salt diſſipates with the 
Phlegm, whatever Care be uſed to keep it : Bur in Winter, the 
Cold 2 the welatile Salt, and makes the Phlegm to ſeparate 
very eaſily. 

' This n muſt never be given in Broth, for Broth being to 
be taken hot, the Heat evaporates ſome of the volatile Salts, before 
it can be well taken. 

A volatile Salt may be drawn from Urine, after ſetting it ſome 
Months fermenting in a Veſſel cloſe ſtopr, and then a third Part of 
the Liquor muſt be diſtilled with a gentle Fire; it is in this difti7-4 
Urine that the volatile Salt will be found exaited by the Fermenta- 
tion. ReCtifie this Liquor again three or four Times, throwing 
away each Diſtillation the Phlegm that remains at the Bottom of the 
Cucurbit ; then putting your Spirit of Urine into a Matraſs with its 
Head, ſublime the volatile Salt, as I ſhewed before. Some do add 
to it Salt. peter. | 

This Salt is of a more penetrating Nature than the other, but a 
great deal of Time js required to make ir. 

All the Alkali rectify'd Salts, and particularly that of Urize, being 
thrown into common Water, give it much Warmth, as will ealily 
appear by putting the' Hand or a Thermometer into ir. 

he Spirit of Urine may alſo be drawn withour Fire, by putting 
the Urine when evaporated, into the Conſiſtence of a Syrnp, into 

an earthen or glaſs Cucurbit, and adding to it Onuick-lime: Forit 
you fit a Head and Receiver, and lute the Junctures carefully with 
a Wet Bladder, the Lime will heat the Urine, and there will. be till 
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a Spirit in the Receiver, which hath the ſame Vertue as the former; 
It will alſo be fomewhat more ſubtle, becauſe the igneous Particles 
of the Lime are entered into it. 


The Phoſphorus. 


T is 4 luminous Matter diſtilled from Urine that has been fer. 
mented. i 

Take a good Quantity of Urine newly made by thoſe who com. 
monly drink Beer, evaporate the Humidity by a ſlow Fire in earthen 
Veſſels, until it comes to the Conſiſtence of an Extract or thick 
Honey. Put all the Matter together in an earthen Pot, ſer it ina 
Cellar, cover it, and leave it there for three or four Months, that it 
may ferment and corrupt. | 

Take two Pounds of this fermented Matter, mix it with a double 
Quantity of Sand, or of Bole powdered, put this Mixture into 
large Retort of Glaſs or Earth, fer it upon a naked Fire in a Rever. 
beratory Furnace, fit to it a large Receiver of Glaſs, which has x 
long Neck, and into which you have put three or four Pints of com- 
mon Water, Lute carefully the Jun&tures, and add a ſmall Fire 
to the Retort for about two Hours, only to heat it inſenſibly, and 
to diſtil the Spirit of Urine, but afterwards augment the Fire by De- 
Eres, there will diſtil a volatile Salt, and a Quantity of black, 

inking Oil. Increaſe the Fire to the higheſt Degree, and there 
will appear in the Receiver white Clouds, one Part of which will 
fix by little and little to the Sides of the Receiver, in Form of x 
3 Skin, and another Part will precipitate to the Bottom in 

owder, Continue a violent Fire for three Hours, until there dr 
Nils no more from the Retorr. | 

Let the Veſſels grow cold, then unlute them, throw Water into 
the Receiver, and having ſhook it ſufficiently about, to locſen that 
which was glued to its Sides, pour it all into a large glaſs Veſſel, 
and leave it to ſettle, the volatile Salt will diſſolve in the Water, 
but che Matter of the Phoſphorus, and the Oil will precipitate to 
the Bottom; decant the Water, and having gathered the Matter 
together, put it iato a little glaſs Veſſel, add to it a little Water, 
and place the Veſſel in Sand, give it a digeſtive Heat, and ſtir the 
Matter gently with a wooden Spatule, the Phoſphorus will ſeparate 
from the Oil, and fink to the Bottom, you may make it up into 
little Sticks whilſt it is hot, by putting of it into the Neck of: 
very little Bolt: head, and taking it out when it is cold, then keep i 
ſtopt in a little Bottle fill'd with Water, for without Water to pre: 
ſerve it, it would ſpend it ſelf, and be loſt in Fumes. This is tht 
Phoſphorus of Urine. 

o make the PHOSPHORUS liguid, you muſt ſcrape or breit 

off a Piece of- it, put it into a Viol, and pour upon it the cleat 
Eſſence of Cloves, to the Height of one Finger, ſtop the Viol cloſe, 


and ſet it two Days in Digeſtion in Horſe-dung, ſtirring it fro 


Time to Time, to help the Solution of the Matter, after _ 


ET 
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your Viol and keep it, you have in it the liquid PHOSPHORUS. ' 
All the Matter will not have diſſolved, ſome Part of it will remain 

t Botrom. 
Sock the tand and liquid Pheſobcres thine in the dark when the 
Air is let in to them; 


REMARKS. 
The Word Phoſphorus, comes from the Greek, $a79:e0, that is, 


Lucifer, or the Morning-Star. 

Of them there are the Natural, and the Artificial; the Natural 
are fuch as Glow-worms, Rotten Wood, and many others. The 
Artificial are made with the Bolonian Stone, with Chalk, with Urine, 
with Blood, and with divers other ſulphureous Matters. 

A certain Alchymiſt of Hamburg, whoſe Name was Brand, making 
Experiments upon Urine to find out the Philoſopher's Stone, with 
which his Head was madly taken up, did diſcover by Chance this 
Phoſphorus, in the Year 1669. But he did not communicate the Way 
of making it to any Perſon, and ſo the Secret died with him. Afrer 
his Death, Kirnkelizs, a Chymiſt belonging to the Elector of Saxony, ſet 
himſelf to find it out, and did ſucceed: He was not ſo reſerv'd as 
Brand had been, for he generouſly ſhewed his Diſcovery to ſeveral 
of his Friends. | 

About the Year 1680, the Illuſtrious Mr. Boyle, having learned it 
of Daniel Kraff, a German, made it publick in an excellent Treatiſe, 
which he entituled, Noctiluca Aerea. But ſince that Time, Monſieur 
Homberg, a German, who had ſeen the ſame Author do it, hath de- 
{cribed it at Paris, with a great Number of curious Remarks, which 
may be found in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the 
Months of April and May, 1692. And being a Member of rhe ſame 
Academy, he made it there before them. The Urine muſt be left in 
Fermentation 2 or 3 Months, to diſpoſe its Principles to a Sepa- 
ration. 

When the Urine upon Evaporation begins to grow thick, you 
muſt take Care that the Matter does not fwell over the Veſſel, for 
it rarifies very much: For then the lighteſt Part will ſpread through 
all, whereas the groſſeſt is moſt neceſſary for making the Phoſphorus. 

If Urine be newly evaporated, it waſts only fome Phlegm, and 
the volatile Salt remains united with the Oil and the Earth; but 
having received a long Fermentation before the Evaporation, its 
volatile Salt has been diſunited from the other Principles, and the 
greateſt Part of it has been carried away into the Air by the Fire. 

The thick Matter remains black in earthen Veſlels. It is put into 
a covered Por, and fet in a Cellar, where it is left to ſtand à long 
Time, that the Principles may be exalted by Fermentation. 

There is a good Quantity of Sand, or Bole in Powder, that the 
Parts being divided and rarified by this Mixture, the Fire may make 
the greater Impreſſion upon them, and ſo ſeparate the Phoſphorus, 
WT Which is contained in the moſt fixed Part, and which therefore is 
ot ſo eaſie to be ſeparated otherwiſe. 
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It is requiſite that the Receiver have a long Neck, which may 
ſet it at ſome Diſtance from the Furnace, that it may not be too Place 
much heated; for much Heat hinders the white Clouds, which are 
the Subſtance of the Phoſphorus, to thicken ſoon. The Capacity alſo 
of the Veſſel muſt be large; for if the Vapours. have not room hot 1 
enough to circulate; they will crack all. | | 

The Water, which is put into the Receiver, before it be adapted by th 
to the Retort, ſerves to condenſe and quench the Phoſphorus which Ligh 


falls to the Bottom. the h 
It is neceſſary to uſe a gentle Fire at the firſt, not only for het. lence 
ing the Retort inſenſibly, which would crack and break by a ſud- Tl 
den great Heat, but alto for diſtilling gently the humid Parts of gam, 
the Matter, which would riſe up like Honey, if it were agitated pu 
violently in the firſt Diſtillacion : But there is not any Reaſon to fear Drac 
the like Accident towards the End of the Operation, becauſe then two 
the Matter being dried and hardened in the Retort, it cannot raiſe the 
it ſelf any more. f N Diſſc 
After the Operation is ended, you muſt cool the Veſſels all of: Viol 
ſudden before you take away the Receiver, for if the Air be let in ſhall 
while it is hot, the Phoſphorus will take Fire. Ca 
The Oil which is ſeparated from the Phoſphorus at the End of the mixe 
Operation is a little luminous, but it is very fœtid. all v 
It is obſerved, that thoſe who commonly drink Wine, their Urine Nati 
doth ſcarce afford any Phoſphorus, probably becauſe the Wine being kind 
ſpirituous, its luminous Matter doth very eaſily evaporate ; for a Fire 
viſcous Subſtance is neceſſary to retain it, like that of Ale or Beer: It 
Hence it is, that they ſucceed in this Operation in England, Hader, ing 
and Germany, much better than in France. ſum 
The Phoſphorus contains more Sulphur than any thing elſe, for ſtill 
Water condenſes it, and Oils diſſolve it; it has an offenſive Smell, the 
and it is partly to correct the Smell that it is diſſolved in OL of Wa 
Cloves, when we make it liquid. : 1 
The liquid Phoſphorus gives more Light at firſt than the ſolid, ally 
becauſe irs Matter is more rarified. Open but the Bottle in the If y 
dark, and it appears to be all of a Fire. You might uſe Oil of Cin. Bot 
mon inſtead of Oil of Clever, and the Light would be ſtill the greater, on 
becauſe the Parts cf Eſſence of Cinnamon are more volatile than \ 
thoſe of the Eſſence of Cloves, but it would endure the leſs Time tity 
for the ſame Reaſon. Add to this, that the Oil of Cinnamon is too wo 
dear a Commodity. The pure Oil of Turpentine diſſolves the Ph. ing 
phorus entirely, and in leſs Time than any other Oils: The Reaſon I 
without doubt is its acid and ſubtile Salt, which penetrates the Sal: dre 
of the Phoſphorus thar is Alkaline, while the Oil impregnates with the Fi 
fat Part; for a ſmall Ebullition may be perceived during the Diſſo- ane 
Jution. The Liquor is luminous as the reſt, but it has a bad Smell. 
If you put a ſmall Piece of Phoſphorus into a Viol, with a little of Ph 
the Oil of Vtriol well dephlegmated, that it may be very ſtrong, and in 
afterwards add to it about half the Quantity of common Water, cle 
then ſtir the Viol, the Mixture will become very hot and ſmoak, and Pe 


the Phoſphorus will be reduced to Powder in the Bottom of the * 
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ſel. If you make this Operation in the dark, you ſhall ſee the Pheſ- 
bpberus lighted by the Heat of the Liquor, and ſparkle in ſeveral 
places of the Glaſs like Diamonds. When the Liquor is cooled, 
it doth the ſame when you ſtir the Viol, but a little more weakly. 
When I treated of the O7 of Vtriol, I gave a Reaſon why it turns 
hot when it is mixed with Water: And the more it is dephlegma- 
ted, it ſtill gives the more Heat: The Phoſphorus, which is kindled 
by the Heat, adds ſomewhat more to it, which is the Cauſe of the 
Light. But ſeeing the Phoſphorus is partly fixed by the Oil of Yirriol, 
the luminous Matter cannot exalt it ſelf but with a kind of Vio- 
lence, which is the Cauſe of the ſparkling. : 
The Phoſphorus mixeth with Mercury, and makes a luminous Amal- 
gam, as followeth. pe 
Put into a long Viol ten Grains of Phoſphirus, pour upon it two 
Drachms of the Oil of Apbite. The Viol muſt be ſo large, that 
two thirds at leaſt may be empty : Hear it a little with a Candle, 
the Phoſphorus will diſſolve with the Ebullition : and during the 
Diſſolution pour into it half a Drachm of pure Quickſilver, ſhake the 
Viol, that the Matter within may be ſtirred and mixed, and you 
ſhall have an Amalgam, which will appear all of a Fire in the dark. 
Camphire doth obſtru&t the Light of the Phoſphorus when it is 


mixed with it, which is very ſtrange, ſeeing this Mixture is almoſt ' 


all volatile Sulphur, which one would think very agreeable to the 
Nature of the Phoſphorus : But it ſeems there is in Camphire ſome 
_ of Salt, which fixes the Sulphur, and hinders it from taking 

Ire; 

If you ſhould fire a little Piece of the ſolid Phoſphorus with a burn- 
ing-glaſs, and quench it when two thirds of the Quantity are con- 
ſumed, that which remains will be yellow, and a little luminous 
@ ſtill; it will eaſily diffolve in Water. This Experiment ſhews, that 

the more fixed Part of the Phoſphoras is ſaline, becauſe it diſſolves in 

ater, 

The Phoſphorus is luminous in the dark at all times, but eſpeci- 
ally in hot Weather; for the Cold does a little conſtringe the Parts. 
If you take a little Piece of the ſolid, or even the Stopple of the 


on the Hand of a Perſon, the Letters do ſeem to be a perfect Fire. 
| You may alſo mix carefully a little Phoſphorus with a good Quan- 

8 tity of Pomatum, and anoint ſuch Parts of the Body with it, as you 

would have to appear luminous, without any Danger; for the burn- 
ing Particles of the Phoſphorus are tempered by the Pomatum. 

If you rub a little Piece of the ſolid Phoſphorus on Paper, and 
$ Preſs it down with the Point of a Knife, the Paper will be ſer on 
Fire. But this Paper muſt beforehand be ſcraped with a Knife, 

and rendered woolly before the Fire lays hold on it as on a Match. 

After ſome Experiments made one Day at my Houſe upon the 
Phoſphorus, a little Piece of it being left negligently upon the Table 
in my Chamber, the Maid making the Bed tock it up in the Bed- 
— ſne had put upon the Table, not ſeeing the little Piece: The 

erſon who lay afterwards in the Bed, waking at Night, perhaps 


through 
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through the more than ordinary Heat he felt, perceived that thi 
Coverlid was on Fire. It ſeems the Phoſphorus being heated with 
the Body of him that lay in Bed had ſet Fire to the Coverlid, and 
had before he perceived it burnt a great Hole in it. 

It is obſervable, that the Air lighting the Fire by exciting the 
Motion of Parts in the Phoſphorus, does likewiſe make it yield : 
conſiderable Light; for when the Matter has continued ſhut tome 
Time in the Glaſs, it ſhines no longer, and it recovers its Light no 
more until the Glaſs is opened, and the Air is let into it. 

Nevertheleſs ſome Experiments made a while ſince in Paris by 
Mr. Homberg, do ſeem to evince the contrary, that the Air is not 
always neceſſary to make the Phoſphorus ſhine in the dark. 

A very little Piece of the ſolid Phoſphorus was put into a light 
glaſs · Bottle; a braſs Cock was fitted to this Bottle, and made ſo as 
it could enter into another Cock belonging to a large glaſs Receiver, 
Then the Bottle that contained the Phoſphorus was heated, and the 
Cock of this Bottle was made to enter into that of the great gal 
Veſſel, out of which the Air had been pumped. So ſoon ax the 
Cocks were opened, the Air came forth of the little Bottle, and at 
the ſame Time was ſeen to come a great Train of Light like a Flaſh; 
nay, ſome did diſcover Particles of the Phoſphorus at the Bottom of 
the great Glaſs. 

The Bottle was then taken from the Receiver, and the Light of 
the Phoſphorus was vety much diminiſhed: It ſometimes ſeemed to 
be quite out, the Cock was turned to let in the Air, and preſentl) 
the Phoſphorus recovered its Light again. 

In the mean Time the Heat of the Phoſphorus grew leſs and les, 
and it yielded but a weak Light. We began the Experiment again, 
the ſame Bottle that had the Phoſphorus was applied to the great glaſs 
Receiver, and when the Air was drawn out of the Bottle, the PH. 
phorus did ſhine brighter; on the contrary, when we let the Air 2. 
gain into it, the Phoſphorus went out: which is quite different from 
what happened whilſt the Bottle that held the Phoſphorus was hot, in 
the former Experiment. 

We repeated the Experiments divers Times, and ſaw. the -ſame 
thing continually happen: that is to ſay, the Phoſphorus being heat- 
ed loſt much of its Light, when the Air was pumped out of the 
Bottle wherein it was contained, and it recovered Light again when 
new Air was let into it: on the contrary, the Phoſphorus being cold, 
did ſhine when the Air was pumped our of the Bottle, and the Light 
diſappeared when the Air was let into it. 

Ir tuffices to have related two Experiments, as contrary one to 
another as can be, it is eaſie to judge what would happen when 
the Phoſphorus is not ſo hot as in the firſt Experiment, and when it is 
not altogether ſo cold as in the ſecond, the Alteration of the leaſt 
Circumſtance quite alters the Experiment, but the ſame things al- 
ways happen in proportion with thoſe already deſcribed. 

We made another Experiment thus : We pur a little Piece of the 
ſolid Phoſphorus into a cryſtal Veſſel, and we poured upon it a very 


fixt acid Liquor, I think it was Oi! of Yitriol, a great Fume on 
| rom 
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f5m the Mixture; we ſtopt the Bottle with Paper, and ſtirred the 
Matter ſeveral Times after having left ic ſome Hours in Digeſtion. 
We lookt upon it in the dark, and it appeared luminous, though it 
were ſtopr, and it has ſtill been alike "5 jan for many Months. 
Indeed hs Light of it is not ſo great as is that of the Phoſphorus, but 
it keeps a much longer Time, | 3 
That which is ſurprizing in theſe Experiments is, That the Air 
does ſometimes make rhe Phoſphorus ſhine, and ſometimes not. Now 
to explicate this Difficulty, I do ſay, that in the firſt Experiment the 
greateſt Part of the luminous Matter of the Phoſphorus did fly out 
of the Bottle into the Receiver, and that that which remained in 
the Bottle after it was ſeparated from the Receiver, being deprived 
bf its moſt ſubtle N was not able to give ſo great a Light 
s before; nevertheleſs rhe Matter till retaining a little Warmth, 
here did riſe from it Particles. enough, to give a Light when the 
Bottle was unſtopt; but becauſe by the Cold the little Bodies do con- 
denſe, and loſe very much of their Motion, this Phoſphorus likewiſe 
loſeth much of its Strength, and gives bur a languid or weak Light. 
When the Air was drawn out of the Bottle, the Matter lookt ve- 
| j light, and when the Air was let to it again, it went out, the 
Meaſon whereof is, that the Light being weak, could not preſerve it 
Welf but with a convenient Proportion of Air, and there was ſoma 
Femaining ſtill in the Bottle: for though the Air be never ſo much 
Pump'd out of the Veſſel, there will ſtill remain a little behind. 
he Phoſphorus loſes its Light hy the uſual great Quantity of Air, as 
little Candle will be put out by being expoſed to the wide Air, 
Wr a ſmall Fire will ſoon go out, when too 2 a Wind blows 
Wrongly upon it. So long as the Phoſphorus ſends forth a great ma- 
Wy Vapours, a good deal of Air is requiſite to make it appear lumi- 
Wous, and a little Air will not be ſufficient. Wherefore when the 
Zoſphorus was hot, it would not ſhine, until the Bottle was unſtopt, 
t when it was cold, it ſent forth only weak Vapours, wherefore 
den a very little Air ſufficed to make it ſhine, and when it received 
Wo much, it was thereby ſuffocated. iT 
: The laſt Experiment made in tlie little Cryſtal Bottle does further 
7 


} 
; 
Wy. well prove my Explication : The fixt acid Liquor which was 
Pured upon the Phoſdhorus, did ſlacken the Motion of its Parts, 
chat from that Time they could not diſplay their Light with ſo 
Joch Vigour as they did; wherefore a very little ſufficed to con- 
ue its Light, ſo that the Paper-ſtopple ſerved to give it ſufficient 
r; but when the Bottle was ſtopt cloſely with irs Cryſtal Stop- 
no more Light was ſeen for ſome time afterwards, becauſe 
vt Stopple did wholly hinder the Entrance of Air. It is like- 
le the fixin of the volatile Parts of the Phoſphorus, which pre- 
es the Light ſo long, for the Matter having now leſs Motion 
n before it was fixed, its Parts do come to be diſſipated with the 
Pre Leiſure. 
Put you will tell me, that the great Fume which exhaled from 
hen the acid Liquor was poured upon the Phoſp horus, is rather a 
n of a greater tha lefs Diſſipation of Parts. 
11 1 grant 
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I grant that when this Acid acts upon the Matter, there is at that 
Time a conſiderable Exaltation of Parts: but I fay alſo that when 
this great Motion is once over, that which remains is in much le 
Agitation than it was, and you muſt obſerve that the ſtrong Acid 
ſuch as Oil of Vitriol, and Spirit of Nitre, upon being mixed with 
Spirit of Mine do cauſe a much like Fume as this, and yet afterward 
the Spirit of Vine, is much leſs volatile than it was. 

Again, the Light of the Phoſphorus which is in the little Cryſti 
Bottle that is ſtopt, may be ſaid to be partly cauſed by an Aj 
which is produced by a kind of Fermentation: for doubtleſs then 
is ſome little Action between the Acid and the Matter. 

I find therefore that there is a Parity of Reaſon in the Explicati 
on of the Light which appeared in the Viol after the Air was pump. 
2 r of it, and that which is ſeen in the little Cryſtal Borth 
ſtopp'd. 

ie is further remarkable that this ſame Phoſohorul, which went quite 
out, when Arr was let into it by means of the Pneumatick En. 
Line, yet did not altogether loſe its Light when it received the 
Air the common Way, that is to ſay, meerly by unſtopping the 
Bottle, whereof the Reaſon is this, the Air that 1s communicate 
from the Air-pump comes in with a greater Force and Violence 
through the Pipe, and ſo may very well put out the Light of the 
Phoſphorus, which the Air that has its ordrnary Motion is not able 
to do; after the ſame Manner as a Candle lighted is much ſooner 
pur out when expoſed to a Blaſt of Wind, than when it is ſet un 
a Place where the Air is quiet. 

From conſidering all the kinds of Phoſphorus, both Natur 
and Artificial; and the Experiments that have been made upon 
them, I cannot but conclude that the general Cauſe of tix 
Light they give does proceed from a very great Agitation ef in. 
tenſible Parts; and whereas it is very probable that Fire is only : 
very violent Motion of lirtle Bodies round their Center, the Patt 
ot our Phoſphorus may be ſaid to have received the ſame Determs 
nation by the Fermentations it hath undergone ; for Wood nei 
ſhines in the dark until it becomes rotten, that is to ſay, until i 
has undergone a ſufficient Fermentation to make its moſt ſubtik 
Parts move nimbly round their Center. The Bolonian fone is nt 
Jumincus until it has been calcined a certain Time, in order to es 
cite a Motion of its Parts A Cat is not luminous throughout tis 
whole Body, but if you rub its Back roughly againſt the Hair, 1 
the Night, it will ſhine, becauſe this irritates the Animal, and & 
termines the Spirits to move much more ſtrongly than othervil 
they would do. We may alſo ſay, That the Eyes of a Cat ze 
kind of Phoſphorus. The Viper being irritated darts forth its Tongut 
with fo much Quicknels, that it appears all on Fire. Nang 9 
Creatures, ſuch as ſome kinds of Caterpillars, and Woodlice, do ſhine i 


the Night, becauſe they have a Matter ſo exceeding fſubtile . 
wards their Tail, that it produces a ſort of Fire; and it is for be 
ſame Reaſon of the Motion of Parts that Urine does become lum 


Tha 1 


nous. 


That which gave Occaſion to tlie working upon Urine for the 
making of the Phoſphorus was, That in ſome little Holes of the 
Earth wherein there had been ſtanding Puddles of Urine, a Light 
had been obſerved to be ſeen at Nights. = 

But you will ask me then, Why the greateſt Part of mixt Bodies 
do yield no Light, although the ſame Means are uſed to excite a 
Motion of their Parts. : 

I anſwer, That all mixt Bodies have not their inſenſible Parts ſo 
diſpoſed to a ag Motion, and after ſuch a Manner as thoſe I have 
now ſpoken of. Wood indeed will eaſily enough flame, but you 
can't make a Flame with Stones, becauſe you cannot give Stones the 
ſame Determination to Motion. of Parts, as you can to Wood, To 
give Light, or to make a Fire, Bodies muſt be compounded of ſul- 
phureous Parts, for Sulphurs are very ſuſceptible of Motion. | 

I do not at all doubt but an infinite Number of things, that there 

is no Imagination of at preſent, might ſerve to the making of Phoſ- 
phorus, when inquiſitive Men ſhall have a Mind to try it. 
; It has been obferv'd in many Men, that when they have been in 
| WR © great Rage, or are become extremely cholerick, the very Hair of 
their Head has ſhone brighter than uſual z and we need not be 
ſcrupulous in believing what is ſaid of Alexander the Great, that 
when he was hotly engaged in the Battle, Fire was ſeen to ſparkle 
out of his Eyes, becauſe his Humours were then in an extraordinary 
Commotion. The Linen which has been upon a Man's Body ſeven, 
or eight Days together near his Fleſh becomes luminous ; fo that if 
he ſhifts himſelf in Summer Time, and ſhakes his Shirt in a dark 
Place, there will appear a Brightneſs, and if the Neck of a Cravat 


be rubbed- with ſuch of the Linen, as touched the Skin, there will 
be a Light. 


Matter, but if we ſhould deſcend into Particulzrs nicely, it would 
be very hard to clear fo well as could be wiſhed a great many Doubts 
that have been raiſed : For example, wherein conſiſts the Difference 
of Fermentations, which of many light Matters makes this to ſhine, 
and that not to ſhine, although they do ſeem to have undergone the 
ſame Fermentations and Elaborations in a like Space of Time. Why 
ſome things that have fermented but little do give a Light, and 


fed Knowledge of the Structure and the Order of the inſenſible 


lution of theſe doubts. 


@ Mutton, Beef, which do ſhine in the dark, though they have been 
ut newly kill'd, and yet other pieces of the ſame kind killed at the 
me Time, ſhall not thine at all. Nay, this very Year was ſeen at 
elan, in a very temperate Seaſon; a great Quantity of Meat of this 

Port, ſome of it would ſhine all over, and others of it would ſhine 
Wen! in ſome certain Places, in form of Stars; It was likewiſe ob- 
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What I hive now ſaid may paſs for a general Explication on this | 


others of the ſame Nature, though 22 have fermented as long and 
longer, yet give no Light. IWhy one Side of a Matter ſhall be lu- 
\, Ninous, and the other ſhall not bez we ought to have a very per- 


Parts of the Matter, to give good ſubſtantial Reaſons for the Reſo- 


Sometimes there have been found in the Shambles Pieces of Veal, 
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ſerved that with ſome Butchers almoſt all their Meat was found to 
be luminous, and with other Butchers there was not a bit to be 
ſeen of that kind. Men concluded preſently that ſuch Fleſh 25 
this was altogether unwholſome to eat of, they therefore flung 
away a great deal of it into the River, and ſeveral Butchers there 
were like to be ruined by this Accident; but at laſt perceiving 
that there was ſuch Quantities of ir, ſome People ventur'd to eat cf 
it, and at length it was found to be as good Meat as any other. 

I conceive that this Phenomenon may be imputed to two Cauſes, 
Fir, To the Paſturage of the Beaſts ; for it is certain that in ſome 
Countries the Herbs are more ſpirituous than in others, and thoſe 
do give fuch an active Impreſſion to the Humours of thoſe Bead; 
who feed on them, that they may have a Diſpoſition to the ma. 
king this Phoſphorus, Secondly. To theſe Beaſts having been heated 
more than others in their driving upon the Road, or elſe to thei; 
having been killed before they had ſufficiently reſted after their 
Journey; for the Spirits being put into a great Motion thereby, do 
not every where loſe it after the Beaſt is killed, and ſo long is the 
Spirits do continue their rapid Motion, ſo long the Phoſphorus is to 
be ſeen, but when the Fleſh begins ro ſtink, there appears no more 
Light in it, becauſe theſe vigorons Spirits are then ſpent, or elſe 
they come to be confuſed in the Meat by the Means of another 

Fermentation. | : 
But you will not fail to make me this ObjeQion: If the Phoſpls- 
ru does conſiſt in a violent Motion of the inſenſible Parts, then 
ſtinking Meat ſhould be more luminous than that which was newly 
killed, becauſe the Smell proceeds from the Separation of the Prin- 
ciples of a mixt Body by Fermentation, which as they riſe from it 
do ſtrike the Nerve of Smelling, wherefore there mult needs be 

- - Tax Motion of Parts in ſtinking Meat than in that which is 

reſh. | 
I anſwer, That that which makes the Phoſphorus in Meat newly 
killed is a Matter much more active and more ſubtile than that 
which gives the ill Smell to ſtinking Meat; it is a Remainder of 
the Spirits, which do run with a prodigious Swiftneſs through the 
Body of a living Creature in all its Parts, and unleſs the Matter be 
in chis Degree of Motion, it will never become lucid, no more 

than if the inſenſible Parts of inflammable Matters be not put into 
a very rapid Motion, they will not take Fire. | 

Perhaps alſo it may be that the Meat in rhe corrupting might 
receive a ſufficient Agitation of Parts to produce Light, as it hap- 
pens ſometimes in the ſtanding Puddles of Urine. 

In conſidering the Light which appears upon the Surface of 
ſtanding Urines, I have been led to think that there are oftentimes 
Seroſities that ſettle in the Bodies of ſick Perſons, which might be 
in a Condition to make kinds of os, if they had bur Air 
enough to illuminate them; at leaſt they do produce the Effects of 
Fire, as in Gouts, in Rheumatiſms, in the Ery/pelas, and in abun 
dance of other Inflammations. 

Monſicur 
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Monſieur Hemberg hath diſcovered ſome time ago a new kind of 


Phoſphorus, of which take the following Deſcription. | 
Mix together exactly one Part of Sal Armoniack powdered, and 
two Parts of Quick-Lime quenched by the Air: Put the Mixture in- 
to a Crucible, whoſe third Part at leaſt remains void; place this 
Crucible in a Furnace, and heap Fire about it to make it red hot: 
As the Matter diſſolveth, it will boil up, and therefore it muſt be 
ſtirred about with an Iron Spatule Jeſt it run over. As foon as it 
is diſſolved, pour it into a clean, dry, Copper Bafon, where it will 
fix and appear like Glaſs of a a nn 
If you ſtrike this Matter with a Hammer or Peſtle, you ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee it on Fire: But becauſe this is very brittle, you cannot 
make theſe Experiments often, for it ſoon turns into Powder, which 
produces no Effect. To prevent this Accident, while the Matter is 
in Fuſion in the Crucible, dip into it ſmall Bars of hot Iron or 
opper, that they may be covered with it; and then you may 
ſtrike upon theſe Bars, and make many Experiments upon them be- 
ore the Matter be ſpent: But if you would keep them for any 
ime, they muſt be laid up in a dry and warm Place, for this 
atter ſoon moiſtens, and then it gives no Light. 
The Lime in this Operation fixeth the acid Part of the Sal Armo- 
ack, and ſetteth the volatile Salt of Urine and Soot at Liberty, which 
deing diſengaged, and driven by the Fire, evaporate into Air: But 
is probable, that the Light which riſeth from the calcined Mat- 
er when it is ſtruck upon, cometh from ſome volatile Particles 
hich are concentred in the fixt Sal Armoniack, and united with the 
pneous Particles of the Lime, which move with much Rapidity 
hen theſe are agitated. However it be, This Operation is a 
0 Armoniack fixed by Lime, and rendered fuſible. : 
Urine is not the only Excrement from whence a burning Phoſ- 
ur is drawn. M. Homberg in 1710. gave to the Royal Academy 
| Sciences the Method of extraQting thence an admirable Phoſpho- 
from a Man's Excrements, which he found out after much Ap- 
cation and Pains, of which I ſhall give here the Extract. 


4 buraing Phoſphorus, which may be drawn from 
Humane Excrement. 


AKE four Ounces of humane Excrement newly made, of 
ordinary Conſiſtence, and as much of pulverized Roch A- 
m, which muſt be exactly incorporated with the Matter; put the 
ixrure into a Veſſel, and ſtir it with an Iron Spatule upon a mo- 
ate Fire, that the Veſſel may not become red till it be quite dry; 
F< Wards cool the Matter and keep the Powder, which is reduced 
ene Ounce and a half, or thereabouts. 

WT ake two Drachms of this Powder, and put it into a Viol of a 
ble or treble Capacity, of which the Neck is to be ſeven Inches 
Ws having ſfopt the fame with a Stopple of Paper; put the 
lin a Crucible upon Sand, ſo thar the Sand may ſurround the 
| li 3 whole 
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whole Body of the Viol; place the Crucible in a Furnace ſix In, 


ches deep, and eight or ten diameter; make a ſmall Fire for | 


Quarter of an Hour in this Furnace round the Crucible; afterward 
give it a ſtrong Fire for half an Hour, and at laſt let there be: 
very great Fire for an Hour, and then thick Fumes will iſe, T 


Let the Crucible cool, and by little and little remove the Vie], 


and ſtop it with a Cork. . 

This calcined Powder will be yellowiſh, gray, brown, or bluil, 
and of a ſulphureous Odour. | 

If any Portion of it be expoſed to the Air upon Paper, it wil 
take Fire of it ſelf by inflaming, and the Flame will be communic, 
ted to the Paper, and both will be conſumed together. 

In order to the better keeping of it, you muſt let it remain i 
the Viol, or in a glaſs Bottle well ſtopr, in a dry and dark Place 


That which is newly made is the beſt, for it is the ſooneſt inflani W 
| REMARKS hor 
The Excrement is not altogether uſeleſs in Phyſick ; for if ink — 
ſtink, and the natural Averſion one has for it would permit UI us 


2 2 it would appear that when applied outwardly it is very eſs 
utive. 
Ik, out of Curioſity, this humane Excrement, newly made h 
Perſons in good Health, be diſtilled in a Balneum Marie or Fami 
there will immediately iſſue a Water of an ill Smell; bur if th 
Water be taken away, and the Diſtillation continue, there vil 
come forth a Water of a very agreeable Odour, afterwards a yell 
Oil by the Retort, and then a red, brown, or black Oil, ſmelly 
2 Empyreuma ; the yellow Oil will grow red when it becom 
Old. \ ; 7 
One may alſo draw from it volatile Salt, and much of a fu 
alkali Salr. FE 
It will be very proper to dry the Excrements and che Alom toi 
ther, to the End the Mixture of it may be made more exactly; bu 
this drying mult be made at ſeveral Times, that the Powder whid 
remains may not be in a Condition to clod, when it is to be calcin Wy 
in a Crucible; for theſe Clots or Lumps might otherwiſe hin 
an exact Calcinaticn, and the Powder reſulting thence, would 
eaſily inflame. | 3 
This Phoſphorus is a very porous Species of Lime, which t 
Fire ſo much the more ſwiftly, as the Corpuſcles of Fire penen 
ting through the Pores of its fixed Salt, meer there in a great Qui 
rity ; it muſt be kept in a Veſſel well ſtopt, and in a dry and goo 
Place, to the End the leſs of it may be diſſipated, -" 
If this Phoſphorus be expoſed to the Air upon a very dry Papety 
will not ſo quickly inflame as upon a Paper which tas its natul 
and ordinary Humidity, becauſe a ſmall Quantity of Moiſtnels “ 
give an Opportunity to the Corpuſcles of Fire to unwrap themle 
and put themſelves in Motion to produce the Flame; which «a 
ot happen when there is too much Dryneſs, as is ſeen in con 
ime, Which doth not grow hot it it be not wetted, F 
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Of the Bolonian Stone. 


HOS E who heretofore have treated of the Bolonian Stone, have 
given but a very ſlender Account of its Nature and Effects. 
They have ſpoken of it after ſuch a Manner as ſhews very well, that 
Ithey had not enquired far into the Matter, and that they were ig- 
Inorant of the greateſt and moſt admired Qualities of this Stene. It 
is true, an Itallan, whoſe Name I do not know, did particularly ap- 
Iply himſelf to this Diſcovery, and he made great Progreſs in it: 
hut it does not appear, that he did communicate the ſame to any 
Wody, ſo that the Secret has been buried with himſelf many Years 
We may ſay, that Monſieur Homberg, a German Gentleman, of 
hom I have ſpoken already, and who is very well known by his 
Fexcellent Diſcoveries in Phyſick, not only has brought to light 2 
Foe which was almoſt forgot, but that alſo he hath far out-done 
ll who have appeared as yet. A Journey which he made into Tra!y, 
Wurpoſely upon this Enquiry, gave Occaſion of making many ex- 
Fellent Remarks upon the Places where this Stone is found, the Na- 
Pure of it, and the means of preparing it, to render it luminous. I 
Pill ſet down here theſe many Obſervations which he hath been 
leaſed to communicate to me, and alſo the Experiments which I 
lave been preſent at. 

Tho the Bolonian Stone is found about Bolonis, a City of ah, 
hich gives it the Name, yet it is not long ſince it was fo little 
aon there, that there was no Body in that Place, who could give 
Account of it, and very few who had ſo much as heard of it. 
ad chis was the Reaſon why our Travellers learned nothing of it, 
ad which made the moſt Part believe, that the Bolonian Stone, for- 

ö ecly ſpoken of, was a Compoſition, the Secret of which was loſt. 
The Bolonian Stone is a ſmall gray Stone, weighty, but ſofr, ſul- 
, ureous, ſparkling in many Places, of the Largeneſs of a Walnut, 
irt flat, whoſe Surface is not equal, but bunchy and protuberant, 
Wd the oppoſite Side is hollow. It commonly weighs an Ounce 
a half, or two Ounces; being broken, there appear Cryſtals 
K zuch like the Talk of Mount Martyr. In the Cabinet of Aldrovandi 
%a, there is kept as a Curioſity one of thoſe Stones, which 
"= eighs two Pounds and a half; and another by Monſieur Celio at 
e, which weighs five Pounds: But theſe large Stones are only 
RE able for their Rariety ; for they are not ſo good to make the 
ur, becauſe commonly they are opacous ; the ſmall ones are 
ach better , they ſhine more, and have fewer Blemiſhes: Thoſe of 
4 em which have Veins of Vtriol or Iron are leaſt worth. Sometimes 
man Scones may be met with, which are covered with, a thin, 
1 and opacous Cruſt, they are very rare, bur they are the beſt 
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An Explication of the Eighth Table; 


4 b The Bolonian Stone, as it is found in the Earth. 


c A Bolonian Stone broken. 


d The Bolonian Stone calcined, and prepared for 4 


Phoſphorus. 
e A ſmall Furnace of Earth. 


Ff The Aſh-door, and there ſhould be another on the 


other Side, 


2g The Grate of Braſs, 


bh i The Holes, or open Places in the Top of the Furnacs 


k& The Dome. 


De Hearth of the Furnace ſeparated from it 


Dome and Aſh-room. 
m The Aſh-room with the Grate, 
a Ihe Dome by it ſelf. 


The 
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The Bolonian Stone is found in many Places in ſtah, as near the 
City Roncaria, Pradalbino, at the Foor of Mount Paterno, which is a 
Part of the Apes, and which is diſtant from Bolonia about a French 
League. Father Kircher, in his Book de Magnere, ſays, that he Has 
found it near the Mine of Rech-Alom, which is at Tolfa, but the 

reateſt Quantity, as well as the beſt, comes from Mount Paterne. 
hey are not eaſily diſcovered but after a great Rain, whoſe Floods 
| waſh them our of their Seats into the Channels of the Rivulers, and 
by cleaning them from the Earth which ſurrounds them, make 
them eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the other Stones of rhe Moun« 
tain, by the ſmall ſhining Sparkles which are in their Surface. 
There is alſo a great Number of Marcaſſites of different Figures 
found among theſe Stones. The Foot of Mount Paterno, where 
they are found, is altogether barren, but the upper Part where there 
is none, abounds with Fruit-I rees, Vines and Plants. 


Preparation of the Bolonian Stone, to make a Phoſ- 
| phorus of it. | 


* HIS Operation is a Calcination of the Bolonian Stone, that 
the Sulphur of it may be more purified and exalted. 
Take ſeven or eight Bolcnian Stones, grate away their Surface, 
until all the heterogeneous Earth be ſeparated, and thar the Stone do 
ſhine. Pulverize one or two of theſe Stones in a brazen Mortar, and 
fift the Powder through a fine Searce, moiſten your other Stones one 
afrer another in clear Brandy, and powder them all over with the 
Powder, by throwing them into it, and turning them up and dewa 
till they be covered with it. Having provided a ſmall Furnace of 
Earth, as is repreſented in the Table, whrſe Grate ſhould be of 
yellow Braſs, put into this Furnace five or fix kindled Coals to heat 
it, and when theſe Ccals are half waſted, fill the Furnace up to the 
Holes or Apertures with fma!l Cinders, lay your powdered Stones 
above them, and cover them with other Cinders, that the Furnace 
may be full: Fix the Dome above all, and without touching ic 
any more, let the Coals and Cinders burn out to Aſhes. Whea the 
Furnace is half cold, take away the Dome, and the Hearth, or Aſh- 
room, as it is repreſented in the Figure, and you ſhall find upon the 
Grate your Stones calcined. Lay your Grate ſoftly upon white Pa- 
r, and gather up your Sternes, and keep then: in a Box with Cotton, 
ut firſt rake away the Cruſt that is about them, which alſo is to be 
kept after it is finely powdered. 

Theſe Stones thus calcined, are each of them a Phoſphorus : For if 
they be expoſed bur for one Moment to the open Lighr, as in a 
Court or Street, and thereafter ſer into a dark Place, they appear 
for ſome Time as kindled Coals, without any ſenſible Heat, Their 
Lighr diminiſhes by little and little, but it may be recovered, by 
expoſing them a-new to the open Air. This Quality will continue 
two, three, or four Years, according as they have been more or leſs 
uſed: And when they loſe it, it may be recovered by calcining 


them 
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when it is ſet firſt to the Light, as we have ſpoken o 
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them a · new, after the former Manner, but then they ſhine but 

intly. 8 

The Cruſt powdered is alſo a very clear and — Phoſplir, 

che Stone:. 

You may make different ſhining Fi s of this, by drawing firſt 
theſe Figures upon Paper or Wood, with the White of an Egg; 
and while the Draughts are yet moiſt, ſpreading upon them 
this ſhining Powder, that it faſten or ſtick to the White of the Egg. 
When this is done, dry your Figures in the Shade, put them into 2 
Frame, and cover them with a clear Glaſs, that nothing may touch 
them. When you would make theſe Figures to ſhine in the dark, 
you muſt firſt expoſe them to the Light, but without taking them 
out of their Frame and Cover. 

By this Powder Cryſtal alſo may be made to ſhine; if you fill: 
little Bottle with it, and ſtop it carefully, it will produce an Effe& 
like to that of the S?ones ; it will alſo laſt much longer, but its Light 
will be much more faint. 

If you grind the Bolonian Stone, after it is calcined with a little 
Water, thereby reducing it into a Slime, it will make a very good 
Depilatory : And if 2 infuſe a Drachm of the Powder into an 
Ounce of Water for ſome Hours, this Water will take away the Hair 
when it is applied to the Skin. 


REMARKS 


The firſt who calcined the Bolonian Stone was a Shoemaker, called 
Vincenzo Caſciarols, who. ſtudied Chymiſtry. This Man walking at 
the Foot of Mount Paterno, gathered theſe Stones, in which he hoped 
to find Silver, becauſe they were weighty, and of a white ſhining 
Colour: But inſtead of Silver, or any other Metal, by calcining 
_ he diſcovered by chance the ſtrange Phenomenon that we now 

ee. 

Poterius, Mountalbanus, Magi nus, Licetus, Menzelus, and ſome others, 
have writ of this, and ſhewed the Way of calcining it; but their 
Accounts are of no Uſe, for we cannot ſucceed by following their 
Directions. 

© Seeing the Bolonian Stone is ſoft, the Surface of it may be eaſily 
grated off: And if there remains any Earth, there will be Blemiſh- 


es in the Srone after Calcination, which will hinder its ſhining clearly, 


If you calcine the Stone without overlaying it with the Powder 
of Phoſphorus, after Calcination there will be only ſome ſmall Spark» 
Tings of a weak Light, and therefore it is very neceſſary to obſerve 
exactly what I have deſcribed. It does not appear that Monſieur 
Homberg was adviſed to prepare theſe Sone, this Way; but what gave 
Occaſion to it was, That carrying ſome of theſe Stone: in a Journey, 
they chanced to rub upon one another, which produced a Powder 
that did ſtick to ſome Parts of them; and calcining theſe Stone: 
without wiping off the Powder, after Calcination, he perceived that 
the Parts on Which the Powder did lie were more luminous than 


The 


others. 
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The Powder muſt be very fine, to make it ſtick the better to the 
$/one, and to give the better Light after Calcination; for the Light 
coming only from the Surface, a fine Powder makes a better Sur- 
face than that which is groſs. This Powder ought to be made of 
the fineſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent Stones, becauſe the ſhining 
and light of the calcined Stones is more or leſs, according to the 
Fineneſs of the Powder which covers them. They uſe to cover the 

| courſeſt Bolonian Stones with fine Powder, which makes them appear 
very well: On the contrary, when they cover fine and very tran- 


ſparent Stoves with groſs Powder, they are not better than if they 


had been calcined without the Powder, that is, they are not a whit 
more luminous. 

It is neceſſary to make this Powder in a brazen Mortar, other- 
wiſe the Stone which is covered with it, will not be luminous, how 
exactly ſoever it be calcined. The Operations have always failed 
when it was beaten in Mortars of Iron, Marble, Porphyry, or Cry- 

Tal: Bur by beating it over again in a brazen Mortar, it has been 
Euſed in the Calcination of the ſame Stones, and has made them a little 
luminous. The Powder which is made in an Iron-Mortar, is but 
very little bettered by putting it into one of Braſs, and the Stene 
@ which is covered with it, does almoſt nor ſhine at all: So that ir 
ſeems there is ſomething in Iron prejudicial to this Quality, and 
that, on the contrary, Braſs is agreeable to the Nature of the Stone. 
As to Marble, Porphyry, and Cryſtal, without doubt they want 
the agreeable Quality of the Braſs, but yet they do not make ſuch 
Wa prejudicial Impreſſion as Iron. This bad Quality of the Iron, it 
may be, proceeds from the Htriolick Acid of this Metal, which unites 
Wo the exalted Sulphur of the Stone, thereby fixing it, ſo that it hin- 
ers the Light from kindling it to make it ſhine, as I ſhall ſhew 
Wfterwards. 

Common Water may be uſed inſtead of Brandy, for moiſtening 
| f the Stone, provided that this Water be very clear and without all 


Wediment: They uſe alſo acid Spirits, which have ſucceeded as 
Pell as Brandy. They.moiſten the Stone, that the Powder may ſtick 
Wetter, and make a kind of Cruſt about it. 

The Furnace for this Calcination ſhould be made of the ſame 
atter as other portable Furnaces, round, about a Foot high be- 
des the Dome, and near a Foot and a half diameter. Its Aſh-room 
Would have two Doors, to give the Fire more Air; the Hearth ſhould 
Wave none, but in the upper Part there muſt be three or four hollow 
Euts, as is ſhewed in the Figure. A ſmall Dome is ſet upon rhe 
WF urnace for reverberating the Fire towards the Matter. There is 

go need of Holes to this Dome, but a Ring is fixed on the Tap of 
for the more convenient ſetting it on, and taking it off again. 
he Grate ought to be of the fineſt Braſs or Yellow Copper, for if 
was of Iron, it might be prejudicial to the Operation, as well as 
e Mortar of Iron; and if of Earth, the Fire would not be ſo vio- 
nt: Beſides that, Braſs does help to make the Stene luminous. 
ed Copper has not ſo good an Effect, perhaps becauſe it does not 
mmntain any Cadmes ; for probably this Stone ſendeth up ſome Vapour 
| | in 
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in the Calcination, which opens the Pores of the Bolonian Stone, thit 
its Sulphur may be more ſuſceptible of the Impreſſion of Light. It 
is fit that the ſmall Furnace be divided into two Parts, as is repre. 
ſented in the Figure, that when the Fire is out, the upper Part may 
be removed, and the calcined Stones eaſily taken up. 
The firſt Fire which they put in the Furnace is only to heat it, 
and therefore common Coals are ſufficient: But if they be uſed 
during the whole Calcination, the crackling of the Coals in the 
Furnace may ſhake the Stores, and loſe the Powder which is upon 
them; Cinders are better, but each Piece muſt be no bigger than : 
Nut, in caſe they ſhould give too great Heat: Neither muſt they 
be too ſmall, leſt they ſmother the Fire. i 
The Stone becomes the Colour of the Fire, which was uſed in the 
Operation. So when the Fire is white, the Stone becomes white 
alſo; if the Fire be of a Purple Colour, the Stone ſhall alſo be of: 
Purple Colour: If we make the Fire green, the Stene ſhall give: 
green Light, If the Fire be yellow, the Srone caſteth a yelloy 
Light; but when you have a Mind to make the Stone of theſe Co. 
Jours, you muſt take Care nor to uſe Things that are fix d, but what 
are altogether volatile, leſt they darken the Stone. 
When you would calcine the Stone, as I have already deſcribed, 
without adding any other Artifice to the Fife, it ſhall always ap. 
pear like a burning Coal, provided there be no Metallick or Mine 
ral Parts in it. If there be any Copper in it, it ſhall give a green 
or blue Colour; if there be any Particles of Iron mixed with it, it 
ſhall be dark and good for nothing; if it contains any Sal Armoniall, 
the Light ſhall be white; the Stones covered naturally with a white 
and thin Cruſt, of which I have already ſpoken, give a blue 
green Colour. 
If the Stones be of a yellow Colour when they are taken out of the 
Furnace, they are good : Bur if there be gray, white, or black 
Stains upon them, they will not ſhine at all. 
The Furnace muſt be thorougly cooled before the calcined Mat. 
ter be drawn thence, for if it were ſtill kept hot, the Veſſels woul! 
break ro Pieces. | 
The Powder which was put about the Stone, and moiſtned wit 
Spirit of Wine, dries in the Calcination to a Cruſt, and frequently 
ſmall Bits of it fall off into the Aſhes, which prejudices the Ope 
ration; for the Stone gives but a ſmall Light in thoſe Places whete 
the Powder falls off. | : 
If, by any Accident, the Stones are not luminous after the Cale. 
nation, you muſt begin the Operation again, obſerving the ſam 
Circumſtances, and then you ſhall have them good. #1 
Stones which are re-calcined, after they have been uſed 1,8 
three, or four Years, ſhall give a pretty good white Light, but vil 
not be ſo bright as it was ar firſt. = 
After the firſt Calcination, the Stones are eaſily ſeparated from tit 

Powder or Cruſt which was about them: You may take it off vi 
a ſmall Stick: But when they have been calcined the ſecond Tine 
the Cruſt is more difficult to be got off; the Reaſon is, beeauſc 1 
aft 
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aſter the firſt Calcination, there is a great deal more Sulphur u 
the Surface of the Srone, than after the ſecond : And the oily Sul- 
phur hinders the Cruſt from ſticking to the Stone. 2 

The Bolevian Stone being calcined ſmells of Sulphur, almoſt like 
the Phoſphorus which is made of Urine, or of a Lixivium made of 
Chalk and Orpiment, but much weaker: It ſmells much ſtronger at 
firſt than after it has been ſome Time kept. We may reaſonably 
conje&ure by its Smell, and by its taking off the Hair, that it con- 
tains a ſaline and arſenical Sulphur, or a Sulphur in which a great 
Quantity of the Particles of the Fire uſed in the Calcination are 
contained. | 

If you lay the calcined Boloxian Stone for ſome Time upon a po- 
liſhed Plate of Braſs, the Braſs ſhall become white like Silver, not 
only in the Place where the Stone touched, but alſo all round about 
it: The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſaline Sulphur of the Stone 
penetrating into the yellow Braſs, and changing the external Diſ- 
| poſition of the Parts of this Metal, cauſes a different Reflection of 

the Light from that which the Braſs gave before. 

You muſt let the Stone cool after it is calcined, before you expoſe 
it to the Light; for when it is hot, it is not ſo luminous as when 
it is cold. If you expoſe the Stone to the Light in a Chamber or 
Hall, it will not become luminous; but you muſt hold it in your 
Hand out at the Window, in the open Air, that the Rays of Light 

may fall perpendicularly upon it; yet you muſt not hold it imme- 
diately in the Sun, for then its Light will not be ſo good, and the 
Sun will waſte it too much, in carrying off by its Hear a too great 
Quantity of the Particles of Sulphur, which are neceſſary to it. 
hen the Sun is ſetting, it will take a much better Light than in 
the mid-day. But when it is ſet, it will take almoſt no Light at all, 
tho the Firmament be ſtill light. In the darkeſt Day, and greateſt 
8 icmpeſts, provided that the Sun be above our Horizon, it will be- 

come more luminous than in the moſt ſerene Day: If you expoſe 
it in the Night, it will take no Light at all: It will take a little 
from the Light of the Moon, but leſs from that of a Torch. The 
Air is of no Uſe to this Stone, for if you pump all the Air out of a 
8 Glaſs or Cryſtal Bottle, in which the Stone is contained, and ſtop- 
ping it with a Stopple of Glaſs or Spaniſh Wax, you expoſe it to 
the Light, the Stone will receive as much of it, tho' it be in a Fa- 
aum, as it would in the open Air without the Bottle. But ſeeing 
eis covered with Glaſs or Cryſtal, its Fire will not appear ſo bright, 
Wecauſe the Rays which come from it being broken, in paſſing thro 
heſe tranſparent Walls, ſtrike not the Retina of our Eyes with ſo 
much Force as when the Stone is naked. This Phoſphorus differs from 
hat which is drawn from Urine in this, that it muſt have Light, 


ind the other only Air. 


That you may the better perceive the Light of the Bolonian Stone, 
u mult ſhut your ſelf up in Darkneſs for ſome Time, that you 
ay bring your Eyes from a Diſpoſition fit to receive a great Light, 
3 N a Diſpoſition fit to receive a ſmall Light of the Bolonian Stone. 


is is to be done chiefly in very clear and ſerene Days; for in 
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my and rainy Weather; there needs not this Diſpoſition ? cn 
yes being already fitted for a ſmall Light, are diſpoſed to rg 
that of the Stone. | Pg 

The Bolonian Stone is luminous only in its Surface; for i you 
break it, it gives no Light from its Inſide. Indeed if you calcine 
this Inſide, it will appear luminous as the reſt of the Superficies of 
the Stone. The Powder which was about the Stone during the Cal. 
_ Cination, being expoſed to the Light, and afterwards put in the 
Dark, will appear all on a Fire: But if you remove its external 
Surface, the Powder which is under is da Tf you ſpread it, and 
put it again in the Light, it will appear luminous over all. 

Having ſpoke of ſeveral pretty Effects of the Bolonian Stone, which 
may be called a Spunge of Light; I believe it will not be impro- 

per to reflect upon theſe Effects, and give ſome Reaſons for explain. 
ng, as much as can be, how this Stone imbibes the Light. For this 
I ſhall conſider two Things, what Light is, and what Diſpoſition 
the Stone ought to have to receive it. 

Not to trouble my ſelf with all that the Philoſophers have 
wrote upon this Subject of Light; I ſay that it is a Fire, which 
coming impetuouſly from the Sun in great Rays; which divide 
themſelves into an infinite Number of ſmall Rays, which cover the 
Univerſe, and turn weaker and weaker in Proportion as they go 
from their Centre. If any doubt of this, he may be convinced by 
Means of a Concave reflecting-Glaſs; he ſhail fee that Light re. 
fleded, and gathered together in a Point, makes Fire. 

The Bolonian Stone (as I have already remarked) is full of Sulphur, 
but this Sulphur, before its Calcination, is ſo well united with the 
other Principles, which compoſe the Stone, that it appears not at all; 
And it is no more lumincus than any other Stone. The Fire in 
which it is put opens its Pores, and exalts its Sulphur, of which 
great Part is loſt in the Air, but there {till remains a great des], 
which is ſtopp'd by the Powder that is about the Stone. If it be 
not calcined ſo much as I have remarked, its Pores will not be open 
enough, nor its Sulphur in a ſufficient Motion: It may happen, 
that a Part of the groſſer Sulphur which is firſt raifed, may hurt the 
Effect of the Stone in ſtopping upon its Surface. On the contrary, 
if it be too much calcined, it is to be feared that too much of the 
Sulphur has evaporated by the Heat of the Fire, and that the Stor! 
will produce little or no Effect. This happens alfo when it has 
not been covered with the Powder of another Stone; for the Sul. 
phur then finding an open Paſſage, without any Reſiſtance, flies all 
away: And the Stone takes but very little Light: But the Powder 
not only ſtops a Part of the volatilized Sulphur, but alſo gives ſome 
to the Stone The ſulphureous Smell which the Srone has after Cal- 
cination, ſhews that there remains a great deal of Sulphur in it. 
It is therefore certain by all Experiments, that the calcined Store, 
which gives Light, contains a very exalted Sulphur, whoſe inſenſible 
Particles are'in Motion upon its Surface. 

Theſe Things being granted, which to me appear indiſputable, 


I ſay, that the calcined Bolonian Stone becomes luminous when - 
| ESE | pole 
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+ 4 to Light, becauſe the Light, which is a Fire, lightens the 
1 ir which is upon the Surface, and makes it appear burning; 
the e way as the Fire lights Charcoal. Let us now, ſee if we 
can g a Reaſon for all the Experiments, and reſolve all the Diffi- 
culties. | 

The Bolonian Stone in' the Calcination has been reduced into a 
kind of Chalk ; and it is probable; that in room of the Sulphur 
which evaporates, ſmall Particles of Fire did enter, which were en- 
tangled in the Branches of the Sulphurs which remain, as I have 
proved, it happens to ſeveral other calcined Bodies; theſe ſmall ig- 
neous Particles may conduce greatly to render the Sulphur of the 
Stones ſuſceptible of the Fire of Light: For altho' they be encloſed 
in the Pores of the Matter, as in ittle Cells, yet they endeavour 
by their Motion to get our, they volatilize and divide the Particles 
of the Sulphur ſo ſubrilly, that a very weak Fire, as that of Light 
weakened by Clouds, is capable to light it. 

When the Stone is lighted, it does not appear luminous in the 
Light, becauſe our Eyes being diſpoſed to receive a great Light, are 
incapable of perceiving this little Fire, almoſt for the ſame Reaſon 
that we do not diſcern the Light of the Moon whilſt the Sun is 
above our Horizon: But when we have ſhut cur ſelves up in Dark» 
neſs, the Light of the Day beating no more upon our Eyes, hin- 
ders not the Fire of the Stone from appearing in all irs Brightneſs, 
This Fire laſts about half an Hour, weakening by little and little, 
and then it goes out, becauſe the lighted Particles of Sulphur being 
ſurrounded with a great Quantity of terreſtrial Matter, have not 
the Force to continue their Motion, they muſt be 1:ghted frequent- 
ly at the Light, if you would have them continue ſhining. It is 
not altogether in this reſpe& as in Charcoal, which contains a great 
deal of more Sulphur, and leſs terreſtrial Parts than the Bulonian 
Vine, and which continues burning without having need of being 
lighted again. 

But here there is a Difficulty, which is, to know wherefore the 
tone appears leſs luminous, when expoſed hot from the Furnace 
han when cold: For it would ſeem, that the Sulphur being in 
greater Motion during the Heat than when cold; it ought alſo to 
live a greater Light. . : 

We may anſwer to this Difficulty two different ways. The firſt 
„ That the Sulphur may be more inflamed during the Heat of 
he Stone than when it is cold. But this Sulphur burning with too 
eat a Force, its Fire is ſo rarified, it appears not ſo much as 
hen it is more fixed. The ſame as Charcoal lighted has a higher 
olour than the Flame of Wood, which is a Fire a great deal more 
xalted. The ſecond Anſwer is, That as there is more Sulphur at 
e Surface of the Stone, whilſt it is yet hot, than when it is cold: 
nd that this Sulphur may draw with it ſome groſs Particles, the 
ight, which is a very delicate Fire, has not the Strength to inflame 
o caſily, inſtead, that when the Stone is cold, the exalted Sul 
or, which is in Motion upon the Surface of the Stone, being much 
Woe ſubtile, becauſe the groſſer Parts are fallen back into the 
K k Stone, 
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Stone, has a greater Proportion with the Strength of the Light, nt 


it is inflamed more eaſily. 


One may obje&, That we ſee a great Number of Sulphurs and 


ſulphureous Matter, which appear to us very exalted and rarified, 


as the Spirit of Wine, the ſpirituous Oil of Turpentine, Camphire, which 
burn not at all, being expoſed to the Light. 

I anſwer, That theſe Sulphurs have not ſo great Subtilty not 
Fineneſs in their Parts as that of the Bolonian Stone; they muſt have 
Ie Fire than Light, to put them in motion, and ſet chem 

Ining. | | 

The Fire which appears upon the Bolonian Stone is neither caps 
ble of burning nor heating the Skin when we touch it; becauſe 
being ſo fine, it has not the Strength to make the Impreſſion upon 
the Nerves. The Fire which heats muſt be compoſed not only of 
Sulphur, but of ſaline and groſs Parts, which paſſing through the 
Pores make ſhake them ſufficiently to cauſe a Senſation. 

MW hen the Stone is expoſed to the Sun, it not only wears it out, be. 
cauſe it diſſipates too much the Sulphur by its Heat; but it al 
hinders it from appearing fo luminous, for the ſame Reaſons that 
have given, ſpeaking of the Hear of this Stone when it is taken out 
of the Fire: It is probable alſo, that the Light of the Night, a li. 
tle before the Sun ſets, or that of a cloudy and rainy Day, is more 

roportioned to the Sulphur of the Stone, than a too great Light, 
in a clear and ſerene Day, being it appears then more bright, A 
little, ſulphureous Matter requires only a little Fire to light it; for 
if there be too much Fire, the Diſproportion binders the Sulphur 
from appearing, | 

The Sulphur of the Stone is very exalted, a weak Fire is ſuffici 
ent to inflame it. However, you muſt remark, That the Ligir 
which is too far from the Sun is too weak to light this Sulphur 


well; for when the Stone is expoſed to the Light after the Sun 1s 


= 5 to the Light of the Moon, or Torch, it gives but very little 
ight. 6 | 

It is very aſtoniſhing, That this Stone ſhould be capable of rece- 
ving the Light during two, three, and four Years. The fame Par 
ticles of Sulphur, which appear on Fire, muſt be extinguiſhed, and 
lighted a good many Times, before they are diſſipated. Yet ve 
cannot doubt but that ſome fly away every Time the Stone is ligt. 
ed: But it may be alſo that this little Fire rarifies and exalts other 
N in the Inſide of the Stone, which take Place of thoſe thi 
are loſt. 

The Fineneſs of the ſulphureous Parts, which move upon tit 
Surface of the Stone, muſt be very great, ſince that having only pu 
verized the Stone which cover them in an Iron Mortar, the Impreſ 


on that this Powder receives from this Metal, how little ſoever ꝶ 


be, is capable to hinder the Stone frgm receiving Light. We mel 


fay, That it is like a wet Match, which cannor receive the Fire that 0 
comes from a Fuſee, the Iron by its vitriolick Salt fixes and ent 
gles the ſulphureous Parts of the Stone, and hinders them from 


* 


ceiving Light. 
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The Stone takes a Light of the Colour of the Fire, which was 
dſed in the Calcination, becauſe its Sulphur is tinctured with this 
Colour, and when it is ſer on Fire by the Light, it ought to give a 
Light of the ſame Colour ; the Sulphur takes alſo the Colour of 
any metallick Impreſſion, which it receives from the Stone, and it 
caſts a blue, or green, or white Light, according to the Nature and 
Colour of theſe metallick Matters for the ſame Reaſon, 

After that the inflammable ſulphureous Particles of the Stone have 
been entirely conſumed by the Fire of the Light which happens in 
the Space of ſome fewYears, as I have already ſaid, we calcine the Stone 
again to rarifie and exalt the Sulphur which remains, and to. render 
it capable of being ſet on Fire by the Light ; but as it never is 
ſo ſubtile, nor ſo ſuſceptible of Motion, as that of the firſt Calci- 
nation, its Fire is neither ſo bright nor lively. 

The Powder which is taken from about the Stone, after the Calci- 
nation, being ſpread upon Paper, and expoſed to'the Light, gives a 
greater Light in proportion than the Stone it ſelf, becauſe the exter- 
nal Surfaces of the Parts of the Powder have been ſet on Fire, and 
they fill up a greater ſpace than that of the Stone. | 

It may be objected, that if this be true, That the Light of the 
calcined Bolonian ſtone comes from its Sulphur, ſer on Fire by the 
Fire of the Light, then Air would be as neceſſary to this Fire as it 
is to all other Fires that we know, which if by any Accident it be 
| wanting, the Fire goes out. Nevertheleſs we ſee that the fone and 
Powder calcined take and preſerve their Light in a vacuum, as has 
been ſaid. | 

I anſwer go this Obje&ion, That the ſulphureous Parts of the 
fone being ſuppoſed of a Fineneſs proportioned to the Fire of Light, 
there is no need of Air to light them, nor to preſerve them burn- 
ing: For if the Light paſs, and preſerve it ſelf in a vacuum, it can 
alſo ſet on Fire a very ſubrile Sulphur, and preſerve it burning. 
But if this Reaſon do not pleaſe, and that you, think Air abſolutely 

neceſſary for burning the Boloni an fone, you may find as much as is 


3 needful in that which we call a vacu,j,˖pð, ſince it is impoſſible en- 
* tirely to pump the Air out of a Veſſel of Glaſs or Cryſtal, but there 
. will always remain a little, do what you can: And this little Quan- 


tity of Air is ſufficient for lighting ſo fine a Sulphur. 
But this Fire ought not to be conſidered as a common Fire, which 
is nouriſhed and preſerved by groſs Subſtances, which indeed can- 
not ſubſiſt without Air, becauſe Air excites and preſerves the Mo- 
tion cf the Parts of the groſs combuſtible Vatter ; but our Fire is 
of a very different Fineneſs; it is made and preſerved by the Moti- 
on of a very fine and ſubrile Subſtance, upon which Air can make 
vo Impreſſion : It is a concentrated light that the moſt impetuous 
3 1nds can neither light nor extinguiſh: And we may ſay, That 
: 323 has no more need of Air for burning, than Light has of it 
8 nning, 
| You may obſerve conſiderable Differences between the Phoſphoras 
14 made of Urine, and that of the Bolonian ſtone ; for the firſt becomes lu- 
minous either in the Day or Night, ' "40 it be expoſed to — 
| | 1 irs 
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Air: But if you take it from the Air, it can give no Light at all. 
The laſt receives its Light only in the Day Time, either in the 
Air, or out of the Air, but none at all in the Night. This makes 
it evident, that theſe two kinds of Phoſphorus's are differently lighted, 

All the Parts of the Phoſphorus made of Urine give Light; the 
Surface only of the Bolonian ſtone ſhines. The Light of the Phoſphy. 
rus drawn from Urine is always of the ſame Colour, that of the Boy. 
nian ſtone appears frequently of different Colours, and always more 
lively than the other. The Phoſphorus made of Urine may be ſpread 
abroad at Pleafure ; for of it Letters and other Figures may be 
made, in rubbing it upon Paper, or any thing elſe, as if you was 
writing, which cannot be done with the Bolonian flone. The Phoſphi. 
rus drawn from Urine burns the Fingers when it is held for ſome 


Time, and it will ſer on Fire ſeveraF combuſtible Subſtances; the 


Heat of the Bolonian ſtone cannot be perceived when touched, neither 
does it give Fire to any thing. The Phoſphorus drawn from Urin, 
being extinguiſhed, can be only preſerved in Water; for if it be 
nct, it will ſmoke continually, and deſtroy it ſelf in a little Time, 
The Belonian fone may be preſerved in a dry Box, and there never 
comes any Smoke from it. The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine dif. 
ſolves-in an oily Liquor; the Bolonian ſtone will not diſſolve. The 
Phoſphorus made of Urine being hot, gives a greater Light than when 


cold; the Bolonian ſtone, on the contrary, receives the Light better 


when it's cold than when it is hot: Now I will give a Reaſon of al 


theſe Differences. | | - 
Firſt, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine cannot be ſer on Fire by 
Light alone, becauſe its Sulphur is too groſs to be burnt by ſo fine: 


Fire as it is: There muſt be a pair of Bellows, fach as the Air is 


to put the ſaline and ſulphureous Parts of the Phoſphorus in Motion, 
that by rubbing violently upon one another, _— may take Fire, 
the ſame as in ſtriking Iron upon a hard Stone, Fire is produced; 
for this, there muſt be a great Diſpoſition to motion in the Parts 
of the Matter. - As to the Bolonian ” a its Sulphur is ſo exalted, and 
ſo well purified from the groſſer Parts, that it has no need of any 
other motion than that of the Light to ſer it on Fire; its Sulphur 
will not take Fire at Night, becauſe then there is nothing which 
can light it: All. the Air in the World is not capable to move it; 
Parts fo ſwiftly as is neceſſary to inflame it; they are too ſubtile to 
receive any Impreſſion from it. 5 

Secondly, All the Parts of the Phoſphorus drawn from Urine gite 
Light; the Surface only of the Bolonian ſtone ſhines, becauſe all cit 
Parts of the Phoſphorus made of Urine are ſuſceptible of ſuch a Moti 
on as is requifite to put them on Fire; whereas in the Bolonian ſtore, 
there are none but the ſuperficial ſulphureous Particles that can be 
ſer on Fire, becauſe there are none but thoſe which have been fuft 
ciently exalted and put in Motion in the Calcination. 

Thirdly, The Light of the Phoſphorus made of Urine, is always cf 
the ſame Colour, becauſe it always comes from a Fire, made d 
a Subſtance of the ſame Nature; but the Bolonian ſtones give Lights 


ef different Colours, becauſe they partake of the different Pi 
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cifſites, which in the Calc ination acquire Colours according to their 
kinds, which they give to, and which appear in the Fire. The 
Light: of the Bolonian Stone is more lively than that of the Phoſphorns 
made of Urine, becauſe its Sulphur is purer. | 

Fourthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine may be extended, be- 
cauſe it is almoſt all Sulphur, there being little or no Salt and Earth 
init: And every one knows, that Sulphur is a Subſtance which 
may be extended more than any other. The Bolonian Stone contains 
a Sulphur, but it is ſurrounded with ſo much Earth, that it cannot 
be extended or fixed to Paper. ' 

Fifthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine burns the Fingers; and 
the Bolonian Staue gives no Heat at all; becauſe the Fire of the Pheſ- 
phorus drawn from Urine, is made and preſerved by a Subſtance groſs 
enough to make Impreſſion upon the Fleſh, in rubbing and ſhaking 

| roughly the Fibres of the Nerves. But the Fire of the Bolonian 
Stone being produced by Light, and preſerved by a very fine and 
delicate Sulphur, has not Strength enough to ſhake the Nerves, nor 
to give any Perception of Heat when it is touched. For the ſame 
Reaſon the Phoſphorus made of Urine ſets combuſtible Subſtances on 
Fire, whilſt the Bolonian Stone cannot light any Thing; for the rapid 
Motion which is excited in the infenſible Parts of the Phoſphorus 
made of Urine, in ſcraping it with the Point of a Knife, upon the 
Subſtance which we would ſet on Fire, or in covering it hot with 
the ſame Subſtance, is capable to excite in it a Fire much more 
violent than that of Light. But you muſt obſerve, that if you 
would burn with the Phoſphorus ordinary white Paper, or any white 
or poliſh'd Subſtance, you muſt make it a little rough firſt, that 
the ſmall Hairs which you raiſe upon the Surface may eaſily take 
Fire; for if you obſerve not this Circumſtance, the Phoſphorus, tho" 
it burns, yet it will not give enough of its Fire for inflaming the 
Paper. The Reaſon is, becauſe the inſenſible Parts, which compoſe 
that which we call white, being above any diſpoſed to reflect the 
Light, the Fire of the Phoſphorus cannot fix upon it, unleſs you give 
it a Sort of Match by rubbing of the Paper. There is not the ſame 
Difficulty in Paper which has been wrote upon, or in other black 
combuſtible Subſtances, altho' they be poliſhed: The Fire of the 
Phoſphorus fixes eaſily upon them, and burns them, becauſe black 
refletts not the Light. It is almoſt the ſame as when one lays fair 
White Paper, and Paper that has been writ, before the Sun, near to 
a burning-Glaſs, the Paper which has been writ upon takes much 
ſooner Fire than that which is white. As to the Bolonian Stone, it 
cannot ſet any Thing on Fire, becauſe its Fire is too fine, it paſſes 
ind repaſſes as Light does in combuſtible Matters, without burn— 
ing them, becauſe it has not ſufficient Strength to ſhake their in- 
. ſenſible Parts. If you ſcrape a little of the Bolonian Stone upon Pa- 
ber or Cloth, of whatſoever Colour they be, and howſoever pre- 
ered, yet it will never burn them, tho' you have heated it before 
ou ſcrape it. | 
7 Sith, The Phoſphorus made of Urine is kept in Water, and the 
5 Glonn Stone dry; the Reaſon is, becauſe the Pheſphorus made of 
; k 3 Y 
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Urine being almoſt all Sulphur, Water condenſes its Parts as it does 
other Sulphurs, by which it hinders the Air from diſſipating them; 
but the ſulphureous Particles of the Bolon/an Stone being wrapt up 
in a great deal of Earth, which hinders them from exhaling, they 
have no need of Water to retain them; it is ſufficient you put the 
Stone in a Box, with a little Cotton about it. It is probable too, 
that theſe ſulphureous Particles being continually in Motion upon 
the Surface of the Stone, ſome of them fly away, but the greateſt 
Part enter its Pores, and give Light upon Occaſion, till all the 
Sulphur be evaporated : The greateſt Part are ſpent when the Sten 


is lighted, therefore it laſts much longer when it is * to tbe 


Air but ſeldom, than when it is expoſed frequently. The Bulonian 
Stone receives Light when it is wet, as well as when it is dry: The 
aqueous Humidity is not capable to hinder its Sulphur from burn. 
ing, becauſe it cannot mix with it, it ſlides upon it as it does upon 
other Subſtances. But if it be left in Water, as the Phoſphorus made 
of Urine is, it is to be feared that its earthy Parts would ſoften 25 
Chalk, and embrace too cloſely the ſulphureous Parts, and being 
confounded together, they would give us no more Light. 

Seventhly, The Phoſphorus made of Urine diſſolves in Oil, but the 
Relonian Stone does not. The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Phoſphorus 
made of Urine being properly a Sulphur, or Oil coagulated with a 
little Salt, oily Liquors are proper Diſſolvents to its Nature, b:cauſe 
they fix eaſily ro its oily Parts, and ſeparate them from one ano- 
ther. But the Boloni an Stone contains a great. deal of Earth and Sul- 
phur, which diſſolve not in Oil; therefore it remains luminous in 
it as it was before. However, it you let it lie too long in any oily 
Liquor, a Part of its Sulphur will fall off, and the Stone will become 
leſs luminous, but the Liquor will give no Light, either becauſe it 
contains too little of the Sulphur of the Stone, or becauſe the lumi- 

nous Sulphur: is confounded with the groſs and dark ſulphureous 
Liquor. | | 
Eighthly, The Phoſphorus drawn from Urine being hot, gives a bet- 
ter Light than when it is cold; on the contrary, the Bolonian Stone 
Mines better when it is cold, than when it is hot: The Reaſon is, 
becauſe the Parts of the Ph;horus made of Urine, acquire by Heat: 
more impetuous Motion, and by Conſequence more capable of 
burning than when they are cold; But the Sulphur of the Bolonin 
Stone being very ſubtle and pure, rarifies fo, and is diſſipated fo 
quickly being hot, that it does not appear to us ſo much as when 
it is cold, as J have ſaid elſewhere. | 


The Hermetick PHOSPHORUS of BALDUINUS 


T is a Mixture of Chalk, and the acid Spirits of Aqua Fortis 
which makes it lucid. | ; 
Take a Quantity of Aque Fortis, for Example a Pound, pour 1 
into a great glaſs Body, and throw into it a Spoonful of calcined 
Chalk powdered, it will make a ſtrong Ebullition; when that . 


„ AS mo A, + Rt» ys Mig we 
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be diſſolved, throw into it as much more, and continue to do ſo 
until it makes no Ebullition ; let the Liquor ſettle, and decant it 
into an earthen Pan placed in Sand, and evaporate all the Liquor 
with a little Fire, and then you will find a kind of Salt at Bottom, 

Put this Salt into a Coppel, or into an earthen Pan unglazed, ſet 
it in Sand in a gentle Heat, the Matter being heated will ſwell, 
continue this gentle Heat about an Hour, or until it be alittle ſunk, 
cover it then with a Cover or Lid that has three or four Holes in 
it, increaſe the Fire by little and little, until it be ſtrong enough to 
melt the Matter, and when it is melted, you muſt expect to lee a 
yellow Vapour come forth through the Holes of the Lid: So ſoon 


as that appears, you muſt take your Veſſel off the Fire, and — | 


covered it with an earthen Lid without Holes, inſtead of that wi 
Holes, ſuffer it to cool, You will find on the Sides of your Veſſel 
a Border of yellow Matter, which is ſometimes to the Thickneſs of 
a Finger, this is the Phoſphorns, take it and keep it in a Box well 
ſtopt in ſome dark Place. 

When you would have it appear lucid in the'dazk, you muſt ex- 
poſe it about a quarter of an Hour to the Light, without which i 
will not ſhine in the Dark. 


REMARKS. 


There are ſeveral Species of Chalk, which you will find deſcribe@ 
in my univerſal Treatiſe of ſimple Drugs; but that which we uſe 
herein, is the white, or the moſt common, which is brought from 
Champaign; it muſt be ſimply earthy, and not talcous, as that of 
Briancon: This Operation ſhews it to be Alkaline, for it boils 
ſtrongly with Aqua Fortis, which is acid. 

The Cucurbit muſt be large, and the Chalk is to be thrown in 
by little and little, leaſt the Matter paſſes through above. Chalk is 
perfectly diſſolved in Aqua Fortis, and one continues to throw more 
into it till the Ebullition quite ceaſes; for this is an Indication and 
Mark, that the acid Points have compleated the Effort of the Ra- 
rifaction they were capable of making, and being as it were tied and 
chained in the Pores of the Matter which they ſuſpend, they are 
no longer capable to diſſolve more of it; and if too much be put 
in, it will precipitate to the Bottom. If the Aqua Fortis is good, it 
— diſſolve almoſt its Weight of Chalk, and the Diſſolution is 

ellow. 

That which is evaporated is the more phlegmatick Part of Aqua 
Fortis, and the acid Spirits being incorporated with the Chalk, do 
make a kind of auſtere Salt; this Salt might very eaſily be diſſolved 
into a Liquor in the Air. It is fit that it ſhould be very dry, when 
18 15 put into the Coppel, that the Operation may be done the ſoon- 
er ; the Veſſel is covered, that the Matter may be the more eaſily 
melted, but the Cover muſt needs have Holes in it, to give Vent to 
the Vapours which riſe from it, and that we may ſee when the Va- 
pours do come yellow, that we may then immediately take the 
Veſſel off the Fire, for theſe yellow Vapours are they that make the 
Phoſp horus lucid, b : | 
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The Matter muſt neceſſarily be kept in the Coppel or Difh, in 
the ſame Diſpoſition it was in after the Calcination; for tho' there 
is nothing luminous in it, except the yellow Border, it cannot be 
ſeparated from the Veſſel, nor from the earthy and uſeleſs Matter 
which is at the Bottom, without deſtroying the ſame ; the Reabon 
is, becauſe the Light of this Phophorus proceeds only from the Sur. 
face, as it is in the Bolonian Stone, or by ſeparating the yellow Bor. 
der, one cannot hinder the ſuperficial Matter from being confound- 
ed with the Matter below, which is not luminous. 

In order to the better keeping of this Phehorus, it may be put 
with its Veſſel in a Box, which has a Cover ot (als; to the End its 
Sulphur may the leſs diſſipate, it takes the Light croſs the Glaſs, in 
the ſame Manner as the Bolonian Stone, and by the ſame Reaſon ; but 
the Fire of it is not ſo quick, and it remains luminous only 15 Days, 
or there · abouts; after which it is entirely extinguiſhed. 


It is kept in a gloomy Place, that its Parts being more condenſed, 
may be the better preſerved. | | 


_ Theſe two laſt Operation: are to be found eccafonally in the Chapter if 
Animals, tho nothing of Animals is inſerted there; the Reaſon of which i, 
becauſe the Phoſphorus follows, WT 


CHAP, III. 
Of Harts-horn, + 


3 HE Horns which grow out of the Head of a Hart, are 


made of a glutinous Humour of the Brain, which being 

thruſt by the Spirits of this Animal, ſhoots out firſt in two 
little and tender Horns without Branches, which receiving Nouriſh- 
ment from their Veſſels in great Abundance, grow conſiderably big 
in a little Time, and they ſpread themſelves into ſeveral Branches, 
which become as hard as Bones: Theſe are the Arms of this Crea- 
ture. It caſts its Horns every Year about Spring-time, becauſe the 
Part which ſticks in the Head turns ſo hard in the Winter, as that 
the glutinous Humour which is thruſt from the Brain cannot enter 
it ; therefore it forms new Horns underneath, which ſprouting out 
make the old ones to fall off, This is done in the Spring-Time, 
rather than in any other Seaſon, becauſe then theſe little Horns, 
which are a kind of Plants, begin to grow. 

Raſped Harti horn is uſed in Powder, and in P:iſans, to ſtop the 
Flux, {pitting of Blood, to reſiſt malignant Fevers, and for killing 
of Worms. | 

A Jelly is alſo made of it by boiling it well in Water, till the 
lutinous Part of the Korn ſoften and dilfolve in the Water : They 
weeten it with Sugar: It has a greater Vertue than the * 
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It ſtrengthens the Heart. Sometimes they put into it a little White- 
Wine, Lemon and Cinnamon. f | 


Of the Water of Harts-head, 


HIS Operation is only* the more phlegmatick Part of Harts- | 


horn. 

Take what Quantity you will of young and tender Horns, which 
grow out of the Harts-head in the Spring: Cut them thin, and 
put them in a glaſs Body, fix its Head and Receiver to ir, lute the 
unures, and diſtil in a Balneum Vaporis, or Balneum Marie, all their 
Humidity. This is the Water of Harte. head, which is very much 
eſteemed for helping of Birchs, and for reſiſting of malignant Hu- 
mours in malignant Fevers. The Doſe is from one Qunce to four 
Ounces. 

After this Manner may be drawn the Water of After- birth, 
Blood, Snails, Frogs, and Frogs-ſpawn, Cows-dung, aud of all other 
Fleſh of Animals, and their Excrements. 


REMARKS. 


Altho' this Diſtillation be called the Water of Harts-head, yet we 
ſe ordinarily only the young Horns, which are full of Juice; 
herefore they are eaſily cut, and their Humidiry is drawn off by 
Diſtillation. They muſt be diſtilled in a Balneum Mariæ, or Balneum 
Tabori; for by any other kind of Heat they will burn, and the 
Water when it is drawn will have a burnt Smell. 

Tho' this Water is very much eſteemed, yet it has no great Ver- 
ue, being it is only a mixt Phlegm. The volatile Salt and Oil, 
n which all the Vertue of Hart- horn conſiſts, remain with the reſt 
the glaſs N wo, hel % | 

To make a Water of Harts-head, which may have ſome Vertue, 
[ou muſt mix with the cut Harrs-horn a little Cinnamon, Mace, 
Yrange-pill, and other hyſterick Aromaticks, which may be proper, 
nd ſteep them all in good White Wine, let them all digeſt for ſome 
Lime, and then diſtil them. | TS 
In my univerſal Diſpenſatory, I have given a Method ſomewhat 
ifferent, to make a Water from a Srag's-Head, both ſimple and com- 
ound, under the Title of Agua & Typhis cervinis. 


nuſt do as in the Diſtillation of Vipers. In this, you may ule the 
leces of Harts-horn which remained in the glaſs Body after the 
ater was diſtilled. a 
If you diſtil thirty two Ounces of Harts-horn, cut in thin Slices, 
eu may draw off thirteen Ounces of Liquor and of the volatile 
Wit: There will remain in the Retort nineteen Ounces of a Subs 
ance as black as Charcoal. 
You may draw from the Liquor an Ounce and a half of vc/atile 
pit, ſix Ounces of Spirit, and two Ounces cf black Oil. 1 
: i S 


To make the volatile Salt, Spirit, and Oil of Hart bern, you 
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deſtroy Acids, as all other Alkaline Bodies do. 


any Vertue. 


- foram ; for the Vapour which riſes from theſe Plants, penetrating 
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that f om it ſeveral good and uſcful Remedies may be drawn. 
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The black Matter being powdered, is uſeful in painting; if you 
calcine it whole amongſt — the Fuliginoſity which made 
it black will be exalted, and leave the Harts-hory white; you ſhall 
have ſixteen Ounces of it. This is what they call prepared Har. 
horn: It is eſteemed a Cordial, but it has no other Vertue than to 


Some calcine the Harts- horn with Bricks, laying it lay upon lay, 
which they call Havrs-horn philoſophically prepared; and they eſteem 
it more Cordial than it was before: Bur they are groſly deceived; 
for by the Calcination, the volatile Salts and Oil which might have 
made it Cordial, are exhaled, and there remains only a terreſtrial 
Matter, which may be called a Caput Mortuum, However, it is an 
Alkali, which may be uſed as Crabs-eyes, Coral, and ſeveral other 
like Things for abſorbing of Acidities : The Brick gives it not 


The Preparation which appears to me moſt reaſonable, of all thoſe 
that are galled Harrs-horn philoſophically prepared, is that which is 
done by lay ing Bits of Harte- horn in the Heads of the Alembicks 
where Aromatick Plants are diſtilled, ſuch as Balm, Betony. and Mar- 


the Harts-horn, may give it a little of their Vertue ; but then the 
Harts-horn muſt not be calcined: -You may raſp it afterwards, zul 


— nn 


HAF. IV. 
Oe Stall and Brain of Man. 


\. LT HO the Brain of Man is very full of a viſcous Phlegn, 
ye; it contains moſt ſubtle Spirits, which are continual 
ſubhimated from the Body, therefore we may be convinced, 


1 he Head, wh'ch ought to be uſed in Medicine, ſhould be taken 
from the Body of a ſtrong, healthful young Man, newly dead of 
violent Death, and which has not been interr'd, that all its ative 
Principles may be preſerved, of which the moſt volatile Part woull 
fly away in the Ground. | 

The humane Skull dryed, raſped, and powdered, is thought ver 
gcod for the Epilepſie, and other Diſtempers of the Brain. Ihe Dil 
is from ten Grains to two Scruples. It operates by its volatile Salt 
The Method which ſeveral Authors preſcribe to calcine the hy: 
mane Skull, ought not to be followed, becauſe by the Calcinarion 
its volatile Salt and Oil, in which all its Vertue conſiſts, are dill 
pated : So that all that remains, which they grind carefully vp 
a Porphyry, to make that which they call Cranium humanum pros 
am, is nothing but an alkaline terreſtrial Subſtance, deprived of 
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its active Parts, and which has no other Quality than to ſweeten 
the Acidities of the Body, and to ſtop Fluxes and Hemorrhagies. 

We find upon Skulls, that have been lying in the open Air for 
ſome Years, a kind of green Moſs. called Uſvea, which is uſed in 
Medicine. It is brought from Ireland, where it is common, becauſe 
in that Country, thoſe that are hanged remain upon the Gibbet till 
they fall off: During which Time the Fleſh and Membranes of 
the Head being conſumed, this Moſs grows upon the Skull. 

It is very aſtringent, and ſtops Blood, being applied externally. 
Some pretend, that the putting a ſmall Bit of it up the Noſtrils, is 

ts infallible Remedy againſt the Hemorrhagies of the Noſe. Crelius 
| WE uſes it in his ſympathetick Ointment ; It may be uſed for the Epi- 
epſie, for it contains a great deal of the volatile Salt of the Skull, 


1 FM ought to be continued for many Days, to the Quantity of two 
Drachms in a Day. | 


The Difillation of the Skull and Brains of Man. 


HIS Operation is a Separation of the Principles contained 
in the humane Head. 

Take the Head of a Young Man, who died in Health and Strength 
of a violent Death; Separate the Skin and Fleſh, and break the Sku# 
into ſmall Pieces, put it with all that it contains in two or three 
Retorts of Glaſs or Earth, covered over with a Lute, fill them half 
full, place your Retorts in one or more Reverberatory Furnaces : 
Fix to every one of them a glaſs Receiver, lute their Jun&ures ex- 
atly ; make a little Fire of Charcoal for four or five Hours under 
the Retorts, that they may heat inſenſibly, and that the phlegma- 
tick Part of the Brain may be diſtilled Drop by Drop: Afterwards 
encreaſe your Fire by little and little to the third Degree, there will 
come out white Clouds, which will fill the Receiver, then a black 
Oil and volatile Salr, which will ſtick to the Sides of the Receiver. 
Continue the Fire, encreaſing it towards the End until nothing 
more comes out, which you may know when the Receiver turns 
clear and cold. Then let the Fire go out, and the Veſſels being 
cold, unlute and ſeparate them : In the Receivers you ſhall find a 
great deal of Phlegm, volatile Salt, and a black and ſtinking Oil; 
thake them well, that you may looſen and diſſolve the volatile Salt 
which ſticks to their Sides: Then pour all this Liquor into a Tun- 
nel trim'd with brown Paper, which muſt be put upon a Body of 
(Glaſs, the Spirit ſhall be filtrated, and the black and ſtinking Oil 
ſhall remain, which you may put into a Bottle to keep. Fix to the 
Pody which contains the Spirit, a Head and Receiver, lute well 

the JunQures, and with a ſmall Fire of Sand diſtil about the half of 
this Liquor, you ſhall have the re&ified Spirit of the humane Head, 
which you may keep in a Bottle well ſtopt. a | 
g * is Very good for the Epilepſie, Apoplexy, Palſie, Lethargy, 
| yſterick Fits, to cauſe Sweating, to reſiſt Polſon, tor the Palp ta- 

5 tion 
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tion of the Heart, for Vapours, and for the Scurvy. Its Doſe isfron 
four to twenty four Drops. 

The black Oil is very re ſolvent, and proper for Vapours in Wo. 
men, being held at the Noſe It js good allo for the Epilepſie taken 
intgrnally, from one Drop to ſix : But becauſe of its great Stinł it 
is ſeldom uſed. | „ 


REMARKS. 


The Retort which we uſe in this Diſtillation muſt be only half 
full, becauſe the Brain, which is a viſcous Subſtance, would rariſe 
too much by the Heat of the Fire, and fall in Subſtance into the 
Receiver, For the ſame Reaſon we uſe only a ſmall Fire during 
the firſt four or five Hours, until the aqueous Part, which is the 
Fghteſt and eaſieſt to be raiſed, be diſtilled, which we know when 
we ſee no more fall into the Receiver, „ 

If you would ſeparate the dry volatile Salt from the other Prin. 
ciples, as in the Diſtillation of Vipers, you muſt take away the Re. 
ceiver, and pour out the Phlegm which is in it before you encreale 
the Fire. But as we have no other Deſign than to make a ſpirituou; 
Liquor, we Jetboth that which comes off firſt, and that which comes 
off laſt, remain together in the Receiver. | Bhs 

There muſt be a pretty good Fire to raiſe the volatile Salt and 
Oil of this Subſtance, becauſe its Principles, altho' active, yet 
they are naturally cloſely united to its earthy Parts; but when they 
are once ſeparated, the volatile Salt riſes with the leaſt Heat you 
Can put under it. | 

The Spirit being ſeparated from the Oil, is rectified with a little 
Fire, not only to purifie it from a red and ſtinking Tincture, but 
alſo from its Phlegm,which remains in the Body after the Diſtillation, 
and which is caſt out as uſeleſs : For the Liquor which comes off 
firſt contains the moſt volatile Salt, and by Conſequence is belt, 
being the Nature of the Spirit conſiſts in the volatile Salt, with 
great a Quantity of Phlegm as is neceſſary only to liquiſie it. 

The Wertues of the Oil come from a Portion of the volatile Silt 
which is entangled in its Branches: Its Stink and black Colour 
are cauſed by the Fire, which burns it in theſe cloſe Veſſels, ſo tlut 
the Soot which is exalted falls down to the Bottom again. 

You muſt throw away as uſeleſs, the earthy Subſtance which fe. 
mains in the Retort, 


Arnti-epileptick Elixir, N the Engliſh Drops. 


| IIS Operation is a Spirit of the humane Head, which 1 
mixed, and circulates with an equal Weight of the Spirit f 
ered a which ſome of the volatile Parts of Opium have been dil 
olvel. 
Cu in ſmall Pieces four or five Ounces of Op/um, put them in: 
Matra's, pour upon them Spirit of Wine till it be four Fingers breadt 
abc ve chem, ſtop the Veſtel exactly, put it into ſome hor Place, " 
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et the Matter digeſt. for four and twenty Hours, ſhaking it from 
Time to Time, then filtrate this Liquor, pour more Spirit of Wine 
upon the Opium which remains, and proceed as before to draw off 
all the Tincture, filtrare it, and having mixed it with the firſt, put 
them in a glaſs Body, which muſt be only half full; fix to it a Head 
and Receiver, Jute the Junctures exactly, and diſtil by a gentle Fire 
of Sand almoſt all the Spirit of Wine, until that which remains in the 
Bottom of the Body be of the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. | 

Take of the Spirit of Wine drawn by Diſtillation from the Tin- 
Qure of Opium, mix it in a large Matrafs, with an equal Weight of 
the Spirit of humane Head reQihed : _ the Matraſs with another 
Matraſs to make a double Veſlel, lute the Junctures well, and place 
it upon a ſmall Fire of Sand, to make the Spirits circulate together 
for two Days, then the Operation is ended: Let the Veſſels cool, 
and then unlute them: Pour the Liquor into a glaſs Bottle, and 
keep it for Uſe. This is the Anti-epileptick Elixir, which is alſo 
called the Englih Drops. - : : 

It is good for the Epilepſie, Apoplexy, Delirium, and other Diſ- 
eaſes of the Brain ; for the Scurvy, for ſuppreſſing of Vapours, for 
he Pleuriſi e, to excite Sweating, to reſiſt Poiſon, to eaſe an obſti- 
nate Cough, Rheumatick Pains, Colick, Gout, Sciatica, for Mad. 
neſs, the Hiccough, for Want of Reſt, to purifie the Blood. The 
Doſe is from four Drops to twenty in a proper Liquor. 


R EMARK S. 


We uſe in this Elixir ſome of the volatile and ſudorifick Parts of 
Opium, for which the Spirit of Wine is a very good diſſolvent: For 
altho' we diſtil the Tincture, and that the Spirit of Wine comes o 
Fas clear as it was before it was poured upon the Opium, yet notwith- 
ſtanding it retains the moſt ſubtle and pureſt Subſtance of ir, 

The Extract which remains at the Bottom of the Body is a La da- 
vw, which muſt be thickned more _ a little Fire, if it be nor 
thick enough, and kept for the ſame Ul: 


CTY ww] Tr 


es as ordinary Laudauum. 
We put the Spirits to circulate together in a double Veſſel, to the 
End that they may be mixed and united exactly. 
F Thoſe who have a Prejudice at the Spirit of the humane Head, may 
uſe inſtead of it the Spirit of Harts-horn, 
Tho' this Elixir has paſſed for the firſt and trueſt Engliſh Drops, 
Ne have ſeen ſeveral other Deſcriptions thereof, which have likewiſe 
Walled for true ones, and perhaps each of them is grounded upon 
Wicaſon: For why may there not be ſeveral Sorts of theſe Drops? 
am nevertheleſs perſwaded, that between the different Receipts of 
he Evglihh Drops, which are communicated in Manuſcripts, and are 


ſteem them not the leſs for it. | 

have ſeen two Sorts of Deſcriptions of the Eng!ih Drops, which 
iffer in general, becauſe Opium is put into ſome, and not into others. 
Some of the firſt are nothing elle than the Iinctures of Opium, and 
ame fragrant Wood, as the Bark of Saſſafras drawn by Brandy: 
be others are Mixtures of Tincture of diſtilled Opium, and of ſo — 
£ vola- 
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lated and even diſtilled together, ſo that it may be ſaid, that theſt 


their Combs of Wax, divided into ſmall Squares, as ſhall be ſaid in 
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2 Spirit, as the Anti-epileptick Elixir, which I have juſt now de 
cribed. 

T he laſt, in which no Opium is mixed, are Mixtures of volztil 
Salts or Spirits, and of aromatick Eſſences ; Cordials and Ceply 
licks, as thoſe of Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, which have been circy, 


Operations are very like to that of the volatile, oily, and aromatic 
Spirit, which I have deſcribed in a proper Place, and I believe thei 
Qualities do not much differ. | 


— 


il. V. 
. . Of Honey. 
H is made of the moſt eſſential Subſtance of ſecven 


Flowers, which the Bees ſeparate, and carry in to their 
| Hives for their Nouriſhment. To this Virgil allud:;, in 
ſpeaking of Bees, whea he ſays, | 


Ht feſſs multa referunt ſe noffe minores, 

Crura thymo plenæ paſcuntur & arbuta paſſim, 

Et glaucas ſalices Caſſiamque, Crocumque rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, & ferrugineos Hyacinthos. 


Theſe little Inſe&s having firſt, by an admirable Artiſice, made 


the Chapter of Wax, they fill them with Hozey, as if they would ly 
up Proviſion for the Winter. 

This {ſweet and honey Subſtance is ſoon manifeſted to the Talt 
in ſeveral Species of Flowers, as thoſe of Trefoif Roſes, and Pinks 
for if the ſame be chevn, eſpecially in its Part below, which is conv 
tained in the Calix or Cup, one will feel a ſweet and agreeable 
Taſte: This Matter receives in the Bee, and the Hive an Elaboration, 
which perfects and reduces it into Honey. 

Four things contribute principally towards rendering the Honeſ 
good. Firſt, the Heat and the Purity of the Air, for we find thut 
the Honey which is produced in hot Countries, as Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, is ordinarily better than that which is made in temperats 
Provinces; for which Reaſon it is to be obſerved, that all the Place 
of one and the ſame Province are not equally advantageous for tit 
Honey; one Mountain, for Example, will produce good Honey" 
one of its Sides or Declivities, and it will not be ſo good in an 
ther, which Difference is apparently owing to the different Aſpec 
of the Sun, | F 

In the ſecond Place, the Goodneſs of the Bees, as they are more d 


leſs domeſtick or natural, for ſometimes wild ones get into * oh ; 
* f 0 
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Thirdly, The Food of the Bees, for according to the Nature and 
Force of the Plants, which they lick, the Honey they make is more 
or leſs good and fragrant; we likewife find, that the propereſt 
Places for making Honey are Mountains, ſcituated in a Shelter 
from the North Wind, and lying open to the Sun in the Morning or 
the Afternoon; becauſe the Bees find there more aromatick, ſtrong, 
and fragrant Plants than in other Places; beſides, they live there 
more undiſturbed than in the Plains. | 

The beſt Flowers for Honey are thoſe of Roſemary, Lavender, 
Cowſlips, Violets, Marjoram, ſweet Baſil, Sage, Roſa ſolis, Penny- 
Royal, Berony, Pinks, Marigold, and Roſes. 

In the fourth Place, the Manner of preparing the Honey, when 
aken out of the Hives; for ofrentimes, according to the :Addreſs 
or Skill of the Workmen, the Honey, which comes out of the ſame 
Hive, is more or Jeſs good 
Honey is taken out of the Hives two Seaſons of the Year, viz. in 
he Spring and in Autumn; there are various Opinions about the 
Choice of theſe Seaſons, but ir ſeems to me, that the Spring- time 
bught to be preferred for ſeveral Reaſons; firſt, becauſe that- is the 
Time when the Bees are in their greateſt Vigour ; for when they 
quit their Hive, they take Wing, and form new Colonies. In the 
ſecond Place, becauſe in the Spring-time they fly abroad to ſuck in 

he Dew, which falls in abundance in the Months of April and 
lay, particularly in hot Climates, where this Dew, if the Weather 
is ſerene, condenſates in the Mornings upon the Leaves of Trees' in 

ranulæ, like thoſe of Coriander, and they are of a ſweet and 2» 
greeable Taſte, and are called Manna of Briancon. Thirdly, be- 
auſe of the Goodneſs and Purity of the Subſtances of Plants, 
hen the Heats of the Seaſon are renewed, 

There are two ſorts of Honey, one white, and another yellow. The 
White is ſeparated without Fire, lay new Honey Combs upon a Hur- 
dle, or Branches of Willows laid a-croſs one another, or in a Cloth 
ſpread and faſtened at the four Corners, under which put ſome con- 


White, and pleaſant Honey, which afterwards will congeal. 

White Honey may be alſo preſſed out of the Combe, but then it is 

is not ſo fine, | 

The fineſt Honey, the beſt and moſt agreeable to the Taſte, is 

that which comes from Languedoc, which they call Honey of Narboune, 

pt ſhould be white, thick, new, and have a little aromatick Smell, 
df a ſweet and a little ſharp Taſte, It is uſed only for eating. 
hat which diſtinguiſhes'this Honcy from others is, That in this 

-ountry the Bees ſuck principally Roſemary Flowers, which are in 

great abundance, and which have great Vertue there. 


Yellow Honey is taken out of all forts of Combs, whether filled 


g bruiſed and heated with a little Water, then putting them in a thin 
nen Bag, they are put into the Preſs to . preſs out the Honey : The 


Nax remains in the Bag, but there 3579 paſſes a little of it, for 
t is und in the None when it is diſtilled, 
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enient Veſſels, there will run out of the Honey-combs an excellent, 


1th new or old Honey, which being taken out of the Hives, are 


Yellow - 
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Yellow Honey is the moſt common, it is made in all Countis: tee 
Some pretend that the beſt comes from Champaigne: It ſhould h 
new, and candied, of a pretty thick Conſiſtence, of a golden yelloy 

| Colour, and of a pleaſant Smell. The Alchyinifts ſeek for Gold in fro. 
it, becauſe of its Colour, which is nigh to that of this Metz: dle; 
They think alſo to ſind a great deal of the Univerſal Spirit in it, be 

cauſe it is drawn from Flowers, where they believe the Spirit h 
condenſed in a greater Quantity than any where elſe. 

White Honey 1s pectoral, it expectorates, it helps Reſpiration, i 
ſtrengthens, and is laxative. pO will 
4 x ng Honey 1s deterſive, laxative, digeſtive, attenuating, and dif: 
ſolving. | 

Honey diſſolved in Water is called Hydrome! : It may be made fi 4 
rituous in the following Manner. 8 7 


A Vinous Hydromel, 
A: HIS Operation is Honey diſſolved in Water, and made vinou v 


by Fermentation. f | 

Take twenty Pound of fine white Honey, of a good Conf. ihe + 
ſtence, newly taken from the Hive, and of an agreeable Taſte; 
put the ſame into a large Copper Pzon-tinned over, and pour upon it 
ſixty Pound of Water, and let the Mixture boil ſoftly upon the ſit] 
Fire, and now and then skim it, till it be diminiſhed about one 2 
Moiety of the Water, or till an entire Egg with its Shell can ſwin Arc 
upon it; afterwards ſtrain it through a new Searce or Sieve, in ing 
der to ſeparate any light Impurities which may be therein, and 
you will have a ſimple and clear Hydromel, of a good and agree 
able Taſte, proper for Diſtempers of the Breaſt or Stomach. 

Get a ſmall Barrel of freſh Wood, which may contain forty Pint ati: 
of Liquor, and has a large Bung-hole above; waſh it often within, WWW: 
firſt with very hot Water, and afterwards with White-wine, in or au 
der to take away the Smell of the Wood, which the Staves of th: 1 

Barrel have retained; fill the Barrel with ſimple Hydromel cal: it i: 
ing hot, and it will contain only about one half. Stop ſoftly tie 
Bung-hole above, or apply barely a Piece of Linen to hinder the erl 
falling of Filth into it; place it in a Chimney Corner, where a ſmil y ] 

Fire muſt be kept Day and Night; or let it ſtand in a Stove, and ſur 
put the other half of the ſimple Hydromel into Glaſs Bottle, 
which muſt be ſtopt as well as the Barrel, and hang the ſame with 
Packthread againſt a Wall, that it may receive a gentle Heat, and nc: 
eight Days after you will perceive that the Hydromel of the Bari i 
will ferment, and a Scum riſe to the Bung-hole, part of which mut m 
be thrown away, to make room in the Barrel, which muſt then be os 
filled up with the Hydromel of the Bottles, in ſuch Manner thi: 8A b 
all the Scum or Froth may diſperſe and come forth; let the Fer Brit 

mentation of the Liquor be continued, and Care muſt be taken 0m 

fill the Barrel every Evening with the Hydromel of the Bottles; Mey. 

let this Fermentation laſt ſix Weeks, or till the Liquor has acqur . MF 
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led à ſufficient vinous Taſte; then take the Barrel from the Chim- 
ney or the Stove, and after having ſtopt the Hole with a dry and 
proper Piece of Linen, carry the Barrel to the Cellar, and fill. it 
from Time to Time with the Hydromel, which is left in the Bot- 
tles, which will become almoſt as vinous as that which is in the 
Barrel; when you find that it diminiſhes no more, then ſtop the 
Barrel exactly, and let the Hydromel not be ſtirred a whole Win- 
ter; afterwards put it into Bottles, which muſt be well ſtopr, by 
which Means it will be like Syrup, and its Canſiſtence and Taſte 
will reſemble that of Wine. HE | : 
There will remain at the Bottom of the Barrel a ſmall Quantity 
f Lees far more liquid than that of Wine, and of a brown Co- 
our. 
Vinous Hydromel fortifies the Stomach, rejoices the Heart, it is 
good for a windy Colick, it helps breathing, it reſiſts ill Air, it 1s 
ſed more for drinking than for Medicine : The Doſe is half a Glaſs, 


$ Vinous Hydromel may be made in all Countries, but moſt of it is 
epared and refined in cold Climates, where the Sulphur, for want 
„ Hear of the Sun, cannot be raiſed to a ſufficient Maturity; for 
1 hich Reaſon Wine is made of it in Eng/and, Holland, Sweden, and 
it WW-rmark ; this Hydromel has not in thoſe Countries ſo much Diſ- 
ic eſition to ferment as in hot Climates ; but this Defe& is remedied 


ne an artificial Heat; this Liquor in ſome Meaſure ſupplies the 
m arcity of Wine, and it has always appeared to me, that the fame 
„ing well made, has the ſame Strength as Spaniſh Wine, and is of a 


nd ore agreeable Taſte. 

ee. The Goodneſs and Agreement of vinous Hydromel depending up- 
ſeveral Circumſtances, I have not omitted the ſlighteſt Matters 

ting to it. 

in, White Honey is better for this Operation than ordinary Honey, 


ol. auſe it taſtes better; and the Hydrome! ſhall be clearer and ſi- 


: Honey of Narbonne is better for this Uſe than any other; but 
eis not common, you may uſe inſtead of it white Honey, the 


| ſt you can get. | a 
th erhaps ſome will think it needleſs, that I often have mixed 
na y Pound of Water with twenty Pound of Honey, in.order to 


ſume one Moiety ; and ãt feems, it would have been enough, if 
ad only put in the neceſſary Quantity of about thirty Pound to 
te the Honey, and give immediately to the Mixture a Con- 
Wce it ought to have. | 

ot by this Abbreviation I could not ſo well have purified and 
med the Honey, nor could the Hydromel have had ſo much 
| poſition to ferment ; for it is very probable, that a flow and 
boiling of the Liquor, has diſpoſed the Principles in Honey 


arifie and exalt. 


5 may likewiſe be urged, that by | a long boiling given to the 
ly 28k has been deprived of one volatile Part, which it contain- 
g dis called the Dew of Honey, 

wa | L I My 
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that which comes from the Air contributes more towards putting 
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My Anſwer is, that this Dew is not neceſſary in the Preparatich 
of vinous Hydromel ; it has no Conformity with the inflammable 


Spirit made therein; I even do believe, that in ſome Meaſure i: 8 
would be noiſome there, becauſe it might preſerve a Smell aud b 
Taſte of Honey, of which we would deprive the Hydromel by req. 4 
dring it vinous. | fr 


The Hydromel muſt boil till an Egg can ſwim in it; for by this 
Mark we know that the Liquor is boiled to a ſufficient Conſiſtency b 
for keeping: If it were too clear, the Egg would fall to the Bottom f 
Till now we have had only the ordinary Hydromel, called by the 


; Jy ce 
Ancients Melicratum, or Mulſa, or Apomeli, but by Fermentation it Vii 
becomes ſpirituous. me 


It will be proper to have a new Barrel for this Operation, which Ii 
muſt be well wathed, becauſe otherwiſe the leaſt foreign Odour may i de 
communicate it ſelf to the Liquor, and render it loathſome. The WW i 
Hole muſt be pretty large, and ſtopt only with a Piece of Li. 
nen, leaſt any thing ſhould hinder the Fermentation, which ti: WW M 


Heat of the Fire excites. 
The Hydromel, which has been kept in Bottles, in order to f ke; 
the Barrel therewith in proportion as it is diſſipated by Fermentati 1 


on, renders it {elf vinous, but leſs promptly than the other, b. £0, 
cauſe the Air and Heat do not find the Pores of the Glaſs fo la WT: | 
nor ſo much diſpoſed to let them enter as the Wood of the Baud am 


doth. 

The Hear of the Sun is better than that of Stoves to excite tit He 
Fermentation of Hydromel : Bur becauſe it can be had only a har 
of the Day, the Operation is more quickly performed, when tis V 
Barrel is placed in a Stove, which is hot both Day and Night. fron 

When one will render the Hydromel vinous, we ordinarll Rogy 


leave one third Part of the Barrel empty, in order to give Space M Phi! 
Liberty enough to the Fermentation; but I have found, chat by t 
Method the Scum of it doth not ſo eaſily iſſue forth, and that ti 
vacumm in the Barrel will cauſe the Liquor to take Wind and Ji 
its Taſte; it will be better to loſe a little of the moſt frothy I 
- drome), and ſo to manage it, that the Veſſel be as full as pol 
ble; however, this Loſs is of ſmall Conſequence. | 
The hotter the Weather is, the quicker is this Fermentatil 


made; for tho' the Fire always preſerves a ſmall Heat in the Barr 
Of 


Parts of the Honey in Motion. If this Operation be made in un 
mer, there needs no more than ſix Weeks or two Months 0 
render the Hydromel. ſpirituous and vinous. If it be made in 
Spring or in Autumn, three Months will be required; but if in Wy 
ter, then four Months, end ſometimes a longer Time muſt be < 
ploy'd ; but theſe vinous Hydromels, in whatever Seaſon they a 
been prepared, are equally good. 

In hot Countries, as in ah, Languedoc, and Provence, Hydro 
is rendered vinous more promptly, and eaſier than in our im 
rate Climates; but there is found therein ſuch an abundance of 
cellent Wines, that it is needleſs to prepare this artificial Wine. 


| A Courſe of Chymiſtry; So. 


For explaining the Fermentation of Hydromel, you muſt know 

| that Honey contains naturally an acid, eſſential Salt and Oil. This 
Salt is put in Motion by the Hear, and it endeavours to get looſe, 
but it finds an oily Subſtance which retains it; therefore it acts up- 
on this Oil, and rarifies and divides its Parts, that it may have a 
free Motion. This cauſes a Fermentation, from whence there 
comes a Vinous Spirit, becauſe the Oil being attenuated and exalted 
by the Salt becomes ſpirituous. 

When the Hydromel is become ſpirituous the Fermentation 
ceaſes, becauſe the acid Salts, which are as ſo many little Knives, ha- 
ving divided all that which oppoſes their Motion, they have no 
more to do, and conſequently there is no more Rarifaction in the 
Liquor. But as by the Coolneſs of the Cellar the Liquor will con- 

enſe in ſome meaſure, and keep a leſs Dimenſion in the Barrel, it 
vill be ones to fill from Time to Time this ſmall Barrel with 

the vinous Hydromel, which was reſerved in Bottles, in the ſame 
Manner as Barrels of Wine are filled. 

Vinous Hydromel may be drunk as Spaniſh Wine, and if it be ta- 
ken to Excels, it fuddles as that does. 

For ſatisfying Curioſity, an inflammable Spirit may be drawn 
from Hydromel, as that which is drawn from Wine by Diſtillation, 
It does not yield fo great a Quantity as Wine does, yet it has the 
{ame Qualittes. 

Vulnerary Hydromels are often made of Deco&ions of vulnerary 
Herbs and a little Honey, which are given for Drink to thoſe who 
have any Diſtemper of the Lungs. 

Vinegar of Honey may be made, by putting into Yinous Hydromel, 
from which the Spirit has been drawn by Diſtillation, a Knot of 
FRoquet-Seed bruiſed, and leaving it to ferment. This ſome call 

Philoſophical Vinegar. 


Diſtillation of Honey. 


by Ars Preparation is a Separation of the Water, the Spirit, 
and the Oil of Honey, from its terreſtrious Part. 
Fut four Pounds of good Honey into a large earthen Body, and 
liſtil the Water in a moderate Sand-heat, until acid Drops begin to 
ome ; then take away the Fire, and keep this Water in a Bottle; 
you ſhall have twenty five Ounces of it. It will become yellowiſh, 
dt a ſweet Honey- ſmell, very agreeable, and of a ſharp Taſte ; it is 
ordial, pectoral, aperitive, and proper for making Nurſes loſe their 
lilk, if two Ounces of it be taken thrice every Day. Ir is good to 
bake the Hair grow, you muſt either wet your Comb with it every 
Bay, or elſe dip a Piece of Spunge into it, and there with ſoak the 
dots of the Hair. ; 
[2 he that which remains in the Body, put it into an earthen Re- 
us or glaſs'one coated, but one that's large enough for two Thirds 
0 remain empty, and place your Retort in a Reverberatory Fur- 
ace; then litting a large Receiver, and luting the Joints, begin the 
LI Diſtih 
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Diſtillation with a ſmall Fire for three Hours, only to warm the Re: 
tort ; then encreaſe it by little and little, Spirits will come forth 
with a little black Oil, and fill the Receiver with Clouds; continue 
the Fire until all is come out that will, unlute the Veſſels, and ſe- , 
parate the Spirit from the black and ſtinking Oil in a Tunnel lined q 
with brown Paper, (there is but very little Oil) keep them both 1 
in Viols: you will have twelve Ounces of Spirit, which js of x h 
red brown, ſtains the Fingers with an Orange Colour, which can- W 
not be effaced till eight or nine Days after ; it ſmells ſtrong like b] 
roaſted Meat, but is not much diſagreeable, and the Taſte there. bl 
of is ſharp and biting. 

The Spirit is an excellent Aperitive, ſome of it may be dropt in. 
to Juleps, to give them an agrecable Acidity. 1 . 

he Spirit may be rectiſied by diſtilling it in Sand in a gli 

Body, and that which riſes laſt may be kept apart as the ſtrongeſt 


of all; it is uſed for to cleanſe old Ulcers, and to eat proud Fleh, 
The Oil is good to be uſed in a Caries of Bones. bl; 
There will 1emain in the Retbrt twenty ſix Ounces of a black ora 
and very ſpongous Matter, which is inflammable, becauſe of the Mc 
Fuliginofities which were left there; if the ſame be calcined by : er 
great Fire in an earthen Pot, it will immediately kindle as ordinary Jaic 
Coal doth; but it will not like that be reduced to Aſhes; it will Le. 
keep its Form and Colour, and during a Calcination of ſix Hours, it er 
will be diminiſhed only five or ſix Ounces. This calcined Matter U 
will contract a ſaltiſh Taſte, and if Water be thrown upon it, there . 
will be a Fermentation like that of Quicklime ; it is alkaline, for afre 
it cauſes an Ebullition with Acids. | a 
A Drachm and halfcf fixed, alkali, ſharp and penetrating Salt mij of 
be drawn by Lixivation and Evaporation from this Coal of calcined by 
Honey ; it is aperitive, proper for diſperſing and attenuating vit ind 
cous tumours ; the Dole is from one to two Scruples. FI: 
ESD, Th © 3 4 8 | Hon 
The Veſſels muſt be exceeding large for the Diſtillation of Honey, with 
becauſe a great Vacuity is requilite for it to rarifie in. ok t. 
The firſt Water, which is diſtilled, is called Dew of Honey, ant ick 
it is commonly diſtilled in a Balneum Faporis; it is clear like con Wie" 
mon Water, ſmells like Honey, and is inſipid to the Taſte ; never ont⸗ 
theleſs it contains an Acid; for it renders Turnſoil red; it en 
much eſteemed ind uſed by certain Chymiſts, becauſe they thin th 
it is quite filled with a univerſal Spirit, capable of promoting ti * 


Generation of Gold; but I have found no other Virtues in it, tha 
9 the Water of ordinary Honey has, and beſides, it acts mot 
weak V. 5 

The Water of Honey cauſes the Hair to grow, becauſe it open 
the Pores: Some mix it with the Juice of Origazum, and diſſole 
therein Mice- Dung, to render it more efficacious. 2 

Sometimes there is found in the Recipient a little Wax, which 
come from the Honey, with the Spirit in the Diſtillation. it ts ; 
Honey, which is employ'd, be pure, no Wax will come from 5 a 
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The Honey muſt contain much more Oil than has been ſeparated 
from it by Diſtillations; but there always remains a Portion inti- 
| mately mixed with the Water and Spirit; for if theſe diſtilled Li- 
quors are not ſtirred ſome Months, ſomewhat of it will precipitate 
ro the Bottom of the Veſſel, and ſtick to the Sides; for this Oil 
has been rendred heavy by the Salts which the Fire has mixed there- 
with; and that which is found ſticking to the Sides much refem- 
bles Tartar, as well by its Figure and Diſpoſition, as by its acid 
Taft, 

The Spirit of Honey is altogether white when rectify'd, but the 
Colour inclines to yellow; its Odour is empyreumatick and diſ- 
agreeable, and the Taſt has loſt ſomewhat of its Acerbity, and this 
is called the Spirit of rectiſied Honey. 5 ; ; 

There is found in the Bottom of the Cucurbit, which has been 
uſed in the ReCtification of the Spirit of Honey, a tartarous and 
black Matter, ſmelling like roaſted Meat, is of a ſharp and pene- 
trating Taft, and is proper for the 4phthe, or ſmall Ulcers in the 
Mouth, for cleanſing Wounds, and reſiſting Gangreens. - This Mat- 
ter is properly a Tartar of the Spirit of Honey, as I have already 


Leaf Gold, diſſolves a ſmall Portion of that Metal, but there hap- 


cury. 

The Caput Mortuum, and black Matter, taken out of the Retort 
after the laſt Diſtillation of Honey, will be almoſt inſipid, but 
When chewn, it will yield a ſmall Impreſſion of Salt upon the 


Lye, it be dry'd and calcined again, it will take Fire again as before, 
and will not be reduced to Aſhes ; but it will not be Alkaline lon- 
ger, but inſipid, and no Salt more can be drawn from it. 

If one puts upon ſome Paper a Portion of this Caput Mortuum of 
loney, bruiſed into groſs Powder, and one applies a Knife rubbed 
vith a Load-ſtone, and the Powder be gently ſtirred, Abundance 
dt the Particles of the Caput Mortuum will immediately riſe, and 
ick to the Knife, in the ſame Manner as Icon adheres to the Load- 
tone. This Experiment ſhews, that the Caput Mortuum of Honey 
ontains Iron, for it has hitherto appeared, that no other Matter but 
ron is attracted by the Loadſtone. Gr this I have made Experiments 
pn the Royal Academy of Sciences, as may be ſeen in our Memoirs of 
07c6. to which I refer the Reader. I TEK, 

Altho' Honey in its natural State has a very ſweet Taſte, none 
f its Principles when ſeparated have retained this Savour ; on the 
ther Hand, nothing is found therein, but what is acid, ſharp, and 
altiſh; the reſt is inſipid, its natural Taſte being loſt; and rho' one 
ould re mix theſe Principles together, yet its Sweetheſs would 
ot be renewed ; for to make the Sweetneſs, one muſt make a very 
vac Mixture of Acid, and Oil, or Sulphur; the Oil by it ſelf and 
lone, is inſipid, paſſing upon the Nerves of the Tongue without 
king an Impreſſion ; on the contrary, the Acid deſtroys the T aft, 
ad in ſome Meaſure jrcitates the Nerves; but when theſe two 
13 Sub- 
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ſaid. The Spirit of rectified Honey being pur into Digeſtion upon 


pens no Fermentation; It likewiſe diſſolves Iron, Lead, and Mer- 


Tongue: If after it has been calcined, and its Salt ſeparated by - 
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Subſtances are found united together, the Particles of the Oil, T 
embrace the Acids, that they abſorb them in Part, and hinder them . 
from cauſing the ſame Irritation; they retain enough of it to pere. c] 
trate the Oil gently, ſerving for a Vehicle to produce upon the 8 
Nerves an agreeable Impreſſion, which we ſtyle Sweetneſs. This . 
Reaſoning is ſuitable to a great Number of Experiments, for of zl 
ſweet Things an Acid and Oil is drawn by Diſtillation, and then 2! 

theſe Principles being diſ-united and ſeparated, there remains nz. WF 
thing of the Sweetneſs. One makes alſo a Sweetneſs, by exaQly 4 
mixing an Acid with a ſulphureous Matter; for if Lead be diflolyeg 4 
= in Vinegar, the Diſſolution will be ſweet, as has been ſaid in the * 
3 Chapter of this Metal; yet it doth not follow from thence, that x th 
A every Time when an acid Liquor is mixed with oily or ſulphureous al 
1 Matters, the Mixture of it will be ſweet; for daily Experience eviq wi 
i | ces the contrary; in order to make a Sweetneſs, the Acid muſt be rl 
f 4 intimately incorporated with the Oil, which is done very frequent. es 
3 Iy and naturally, but ſeldom by Art; for which laſt there muſt he th 
. 3 a certain Combination of Principles, which is hardly to be found. K 
. 
1 1 6 * : _— 2 W3 
1 | 
i C H AP., VI. — 
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Of Wax. in 


the Flowers in the Spring, and which they bring avi) 
with their hinder Legs in ſmall Bits, which have almel 
the Figure of a Lentil ; they rid themſelves of it in their Hive, an 
with it they very artfully form little Lodges, which are a great Num 
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\ N TAx is an oily and roſinous Matter, which Bees ſuck fron 


ber of Cavities or hexagonal Cells, ſeparated by thin, and almot 11 

tranſparent Walls, but joyned together in the Form of Table! oy 

. Which grow dry and hard by little and little. In theſe Cells tit «% 
1 Bees both lay Eggs for producing other Bees, and alſo lay up tit — 
1 Honey which they have gathered. * 
This Wax is white the firſt Year, yellow the ſecond, and brom C ; 

the third; it alſo blackens when it has been long in the Hive, bu 21; 


then the Bees never ule it either for Honey, or for hatching you Bu 
ones. | ] 
There is alſo found in Hives a kind of red Wax, or rather a nit BY, 
ral Maſtick, called Propolis or Vrgin-wax, which the Bees uſed to if? Do 
Holes ang Clefts of their Hives with. - 


Wax is ſeparated from the Honey by ſqueezing the Combs, fi "PP 
the Honey runneth out, and the Wax remains: But becaule® In 
Combs contain always ſome Impurities, therefore they diſſolve tua caſh 
in a Baſon, and add Water for cleaning of them, then they [41 - 
the whole through a Cloth, skim it, and leave it to cool: e. 


when they have ſeparated it from the Water, it is diſſolved a - 


( 
1% 
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Time, and fo caſt into a Mould. This is the yellow Wax which is 
ſold in Druggiſts Shops: It ſhould be hard, compact, eaſie to break, 
clean, of a fair yellow Colour, and of an agreeable Odour. This is 
called new Wax, which hardens, and loſes by growing ſtale one 
Part of its Odour and Colour. ; | 

It is ſoftning and diſſolving, it is uſed in Plaſters and Ointments, to 
give them a Conſiſtency. Sf 

White Wax is a Preparation of yellow Wax, which is melted 
upon the Fire, and waſhed ſeveral Times in Water; then it is di- 
vided into Parcels, which are kneaded out into a good Breadth, and 
expoſed to the Air and Dew for ſix or ſeven Months, that is, from 
the Spring to the Harveſt, until that it has changed the yellow into 
a fair white Colour. The Artizans are wont to mix in this Wax 
when melted, white Tartar, or Cryſtal of Tartar, which they cla. 
rifie by ſeparating from the Matter a thick Impurity which has re- 
mained in it. This white Wax is made in many Provinces, but 
the beſt and faireſt is made in Briraigne. When it is good, it is 
pure, very white, clear, tranſparent, hard, brittle, inſipid to the Taft, 
and does not ſtick to the Teeth when it is chewed. 

Ir is ſoftning, but leſs diſſolving than the yellow, becauſe the 
waſhing it has carried off a great Part of its Salt, 

There is another Preparation of white Wax, by diſſolving and 
beating it with Rods, whilſt cold Water is caſt: upon it: Its White- 
neſs is encreaſed by this Rarifaction, and it is made more proper for 
Pomatums. J have ſpoke more largely of Wax and its Purifications, 
in my Treatiſe of Drugs. 


| Diſtillation of Wax. 


3k HIS Operation is a Separation of the Oil of Wax, fron: the 
Phlegm and Salt. ; 

Melttwo Pounds of yellow Wax in an earthen Pan, and mix with 
it three or four Pounds of Potters Earth powdered, or ſo much as 
5 requiſite to make a Paſte of it, form it into little Pellets, and put 
them into an earthen Retort, or glaſs one coated, a third of which 
remains empty; place this Retort in a Reverberatary Furnace z fit 
to it a Receiver, and luting the Joynts, give a ſmall Fire at firſt, 
and there will come forth Phlegm, then a Spirit; encreaſe the Fire 
a little, and a Liquor will diſtil that congeals in the Receiver like 
Butter ; continue the, Fire till nothing more comes forth ; then un- 
lute the Joynts, ſeparate the Spirit mixed with Phlegm from the 
Butter, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. It is a good opener; The 
Doſe is from ten Drops to thirty in Radiſh Water, or ſome other 
appropriate Liquor. 

There will remain in the Retort the fat Earth, blackned by the 
Soot of the Wax which falls upon it, which you muſt take cur and 
caſt away as uſeleſs. : 

he Butter of Wax is a good Diſſolvent for Tumours, cold Hu- 
mours, Pains. of the Jcyats, Palſie, Chilblains, Ulcers in the 
I + Brealt; 
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Breaſt : Many go it to the Oil of Wax, which properly is only 
a Recłification of Butter, whereof take the following Deſcription. 

| Melt upon a ſmall Fire the Butter of Wax in an earthen Veſſel, 
add to it Quick-lime newly powdered, as much as may ſerve to male 
a hard Paſt of it, put this Paſt into the ſame Retort which wy 
uſed in the Diſtillation of the Butter of Wax, fer the Retort upon 
a Furnace, fit a Receiver to it, and having luted the Junctures en. 
actly, put under it a Fire of the firſt Degree: When the Veſſel i 
heated, augment it unto the ſecond-Degree, there will firſt come 
forth a little Phlegm, and then a clear Oil; continue to encreaſe 
the Fire until there drop no more; leave the Veſſels to cool, then 
ſeparate them, and you ſhall find in the Receiver the Oil of Wax 
clear, but mixt with a little Water, which muſt be ſeparated and 


kept. 

The Oil of Wax hath the ſame Vertue as the Spirit for external 
Applications, but it penetrates a little better; it may be alſo uſed 
inwardly ; it is very diuretick, good for the Stone, the Nephritick 
Colick, Ulcers of the Reins and Bladder, Retention of Urine, and 
attenuating of Phlegms. The Doſe is from two Drops to ten in 


White-Wine, or the Waters of Pellitory and Radiſh, 
REMARKS. 


There is no Earth in Wax, ſo that if you put it into the Retort 
alone, it would diſtil in the fame Quantity that it was put in, and 
of a like Subſtance : But the Powder of Porter's Earth or Quick 
lime is mixed with it, that being by this Means rarified and extend- 
ed, its Principles may be the berrer ſeparated. Brick, Bole, ct 
Aſhes, may ſerve to the ſame Purpoſe. 

The ſolid Conſiſtence of Wax doth proceed from a proporticnate 
Mixture of Water, volatile Salt and Oil, united and incorporated 
together; wherefore its Solidity comes to be deſtroyed, according 
as the Principles do ſuffer a Separation; and this is eaſily obſerved 
in the Re#ifcations, for in every Diſtillation that is made, ſome 
conſiderable Quantity of Water is ſeparated, and the Oil does likes 
wiſe become clearer. | | 

That which makes the ſolid Conſiſtence of Wax, is only a pro 
portioned Mixture of Water, of volatile Salt, and Oil, incorporated 
together; for which Reaſon the Solidity cf it is deſtroyed, in Pro 
portion as theſe Subſtances are divided. | 
The Manner of diſtilling Wax with the Addition of earthy Mat 
ter, is the moſt eaſy and prompt, but there is ancther which maj 
be made without Addition in this Manner. 

Put eight Ounces of Wax into a Cucurbit of Earth, and adapt 
thereto a Top and a Recipient; lute the Joynts exactly, and hav 
ing placed the Veſſel in a Furnace, make underneath a gradual Fire, 
and a Clear Water will diſtil into the Recipient, and afterwatrd 
white Vapours will be elevated, one Part of which will run and 
fx itſelf in the Recipient, and the other will Nop in the Top, wheit 
it will congeal; augment the Fire towards the Cloſe of the Diftille 
tion, and when nothing more is elevated, cool and unlute the Vel 
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fels, and you will find in the Recipient fix Drachms of a clear Wa- 
ter, of a yellowiſh Colour, and a ſharp Taſt; as alſo a Butter of 

| Wax, which you muſt joyn with that which is in the Top, for _ 
5 will equally be of a Conſiſtence leſs hard than Wax, the yellowi 

; WT Colour inclining to white, of a diſagreeable Colour, and inſipid 
Taſt; there will be ſeven Ounces and a Drachm of it, nothing re- 
maining in the Bottom of the Cucurbit. 

put the Butter of Wax again into the Cucurbit, and diſtil it 
as before, by a moderate Fire, and it will elevate in Vapours, and 
congeal in the Top and the Recipient; but it will be of a leſs hard 
Conſiſtence, and of a very ſtrong Smell, and more ſtinking, which 
the Fire has occaſioned ; five Drachms of clear Water like the for- 
mer will be ſeparated, and this is called the Spirit of Wax. 

The Butter of Wax made without Addition is moſt neat and leſs 
ſtinking, than what is prepared with the Addition of earthy Matter 
in the ordinary Way; It may be reduced to a clear Oil and a Spirit, 
by diſtilling and rectifying it again eleven or twelve Times, by the 
ſame Method already mentioned; but the Number of ReCtifications 
may be leſſened, by mixing this Butter to each Redctification, before 
it is put into the diſtilling Veſſel with ſome earthy Matter. 

If by Way of Curioſity you deſire to know exactly what Quan- 
tity of Liquor, or Spirit, can be drawn from Wax, you muſt dry 
your Clay as much as you can, or elſe. uſe in its Place broken Pots 
or Bricks powdered, which are not at all wet: Out of two and thirty 
Ounces of Wax you'll draw in the firſt Diſtillation juſt the fame 
Weight of Liquor; to wit, twelve Qunces of Phlezmatick Spirit, 
and the reſt is a Butter. 

The Butter of Wax may be rectified and reduced to a clear Oil 
by cohobating it ſeveral Times, and mixing at each Diſtillation new 
Clay or Bole powdered; but ſhall ſucceed better by uſing Lime: 
For at one Diſtillation, after the Manner that I have deſcribed, 
there may be more clear Oil drawn, than by four Diſtillations of 
any other Method.” The Reaſon of it is, becauſe: the igneous Par- 
ticles of the Lime are mixed with it, and have rarified ir. More- 
over, this ReCtification renders the Oil of Wax more penetrating, 
and a greater Diſſolvent than others. | 

The Butter of Wax ſometimes re&ifies it ſelf in the great Heats 
of dummer; for I have often found, when I uncovered the Glaſs 
Pot in which I kept it, that the Oil has been ſeparated clear from 
us phlegmarick or ſpirituous Part 

dome conſiderable Quantity of this ſpirituous Liquor may be 
drawn by the ReQifications of the Butter of Wax, with Clay er 
Bole, or by the Heat of Summer, as I have ſaid: But it is not ſo 
When it is made with Lime, for then there is but a ſmall Quantity 
of Phlegm, becauſe the Qzick-lime doth abſorb all that Humidity, 
and breaks the Keęnneſs of it; It is true, the Fire forceth up tome, 
but then it is deprived of its active Principles. 

Spirit of Wax is only a ſmall Quantity of acid volatile Salt diſ- 
lolvgd in Phlegm ; but you muſt not believe what ſome have writ- 

: f ten, 
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ten, that having diſtilled a conſiderable Quantity of Wax, and put 
that which was drawn into a Bolt-head, they could ſublime the 
volatile Salt like others of that Nature, For this Salt, though it 
be indeed a volatile, yet it is not volatile enough to riſe before the 
Phlegm; it is an acid Salt, much like unto that of Ambar, but it js 
not of the Nature of volatile Alkalies, which are known to ſublime 
ſo eaſily; it were better therefore to keep this Spirit as it is, or elſe 
to evaporate about half of it with a very mild Heat, that it may be 
the ſtronger. 

Tho' the Wax is very inflammable, and conſumes it ſelf in bum. 
ing, yet it contains no Oil; for of ſixteen Ounces of Wax one can 
draw only three Ounces and half of Wax, which is not the fourth 
Part thereof; the reſt is a tartiſh Water, which muſt weigh eleven 
Ounces and half; It is very likely that this acid Salt which is con. 
tained in the Water, and which has given it the Name of Spirit, 
contributes to the Inflammability of the Wax, as is done by all 
eſſential Salts mixed with Oils or greaſy Subſtances. As for the 
phlegmy Water, which makes the greateſt Part of the Wax, iti 
aſtoniſhing that the ſame doth not only nor appear while the War 
burns, but that the Flame is not extinguiſhed by it, ſo that being 
1 united to the Oil and the Salt, it has been diſſipated with 
them. 

The volatile Salts of many ſulphureous Matters are drawn acid, 
as they are in the mixt, becauſe being cloathed with ſoft and ramous 
Parts, which give Way eaſily to their Motion, they do not break 
their natural Keenneſs by endeavouring to ſeparate, when they ar 
forced to it by Fire, and fo they do not receive ſo much terreſtrious 
and fiery Matter, as is requiſite to make them porous, like volatile 
Alkalies. 

The concrete Salt of Wax cannot be ſeparated by any Operation; 
I even believe that none is found there, tho' ſeveral Authors are gf 
a contrary Opinion ; there is only found there the acid fluid Salt 
of which I have ſpoke formerly, whoſe Property it is to remain 
always fluid, as a great Number of other Acids, at leaſt if one doth 
not fix it with ſome ſolid Matter; it is very probable, that the War 
contains a far greater Quantity of this fluid Salt, than what appears 
in the Spirit; but that the Oil retains one Part of it, tho' it be 
inſipid to the Taſt. 

Notwithſtanding the Wax in its natural State has no agreeable 
Odour, it acquires by the Diſtillation, be the Fire never ſo ſmall, 
a ſtinking and almoſt inſupporrable Smell. All Oils indeed take an 
ill Odour by diſt: ling, but this much more than many others. The 
white Wax being dittilled, yields an Oil and Spirit like to thoſe 
drawn from yellow Wax, but they have a leſs ſtinking Smell; I 
not account theſe ſo good in their Effects, becauſe the Lotions, and 
other Elaborations for whitening the Wax, have perhaps carried of 
much of its Spirit and Salt. 5 

This Operation, and that of the Diſtillation of Ambar which! 
have deſcribed, do much confirm what I ſaid before in my Rent 


upon the Principles, that all the Salt of mixt Bodies is naturally * | 


all 
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| kali is nothing elſe but an Alteration of the natural Salt 
_ Fire. Beſides, all Sorts of Experiments do ſeem to me to 
confirm and eſtabliſh this Opinion; bur yer I am not fo peremptory 
in the Vindication of ir, bur that I would gladly give Place to 
another, if I could be ſhewed that it is better than mine, for I ſcek 


after nothing ſo much as to diſcover Truth, 


RV; SIRI" 


The Vertues of the ſeveral Remedies delcribed 
f in this BOOK. 


: ANY have asked of me ſuch a Table as that which follows, 
which I judge way be of Uſe; but I am obliged to advertiſe 
thoſe who ' ſhall read this BOOK, That they muſt not uſe the 

Remedies preſcribed wit hout Precaution « For ſecing there are very many 

different Temperaments and Conſtitutions, it is impoſſible to make general 

Rules, which may ſerve for all without Exception. 


The ſame Remedy may have a good Effect upon one, which will be of 


dangerous Conſequence for ano: her; becauſe the one requires @ great Doſe, 
and the other a ſmall one. Some muſt be prebared to receive certain 
Medicines, and others have no need of any ſuch Preparation : There is 
one Time proper for one, and another for another : Wherefore the Prudence 
and Skill of a Phyſician is nectſſary for cxamining the Circumſtances of 
Perſons, and for adminiſtring their Remedies in their proper Seaſons ; he 
only can diſcern the Time when Nature endeavours to throw off the Bur- 
then which is upon it, and when it is proper to ajjiſt it; Qua natura 


vergit, ea ducere oportet. This is the main Thing 10 be conſidered, 
without which the End can hardly be obtained. 


Vomitives. 

Turbith Mineral, Regulus of common Antimony, and alſo with 
Mars ; Golden Sulphur of Antimony, Glats of Antimony, Liver 
of Antimony, or Crocus Metallorum, Wine Emetick, Flowers of 
Antimony, Powder of Algarcth, Gilla Vitrioli, Panacea of Antimo- 


ny, Salt of Vitriol, Tartar Emetick, Tartar Emetick ſoluble, Spirit 
of Tobacco, Green precipitated Mercury. : 
To ftop Vomiting. 

Aurum Fulminans, Extract of Mars aſtringent, Mars diaphore- 

tick, Antimony diaphoretick, Bezoar Mineral, Coral prepared, Sal 

P olychreſt of Rochel, Succinum, or Ambar, Ambar-greaſe, Eſſence 

of Cinnamon, Eſſence of Cloves, Oil of Muſcade applied to the 

Stomach, Cream of Tartar, Diſtilled Vinegar, Hungary-water ap- 

Phed to the Noſe, "Temples, and Stomach, Laudanum, Francforr 

Pills, Spirit of the Vitriol of Mars, Tincture of Mars, Oil of 15 
. rri0 
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trio] dulcified, The Caput mortuum of Vitriol, Poterius's Cordif; 
Elixir Proprietatis, Flowers & Benjamin. ; 


Purgatives. 


Cryſtal of the Moon, Sweet Sublimate, Perpetual Pill, Sal Poly. 
chreſtum, Tartarum Vitriolatum, Cryſtal of Tartar, Soluble Tir. 
tar, Jalap, Roſins of Jalap and Scammony, Rhubarb, Extract of 
Rhubarb, Extract of Aloes, Extractum Panchymagogum, Cornachine 
Powder, Magiſtery, or the precipitate of Antimony, The pale red 
Precipitate of Mercury, Extract of Roſes, An Infuſion of Muſcad 
Roſes, - Honey. ' 


Aſtringents for ſtopping a Diarrhea, Lientery, Dyſenter, 
. Hemorrhoids, Terms, bleeding at the Noſe, ſpitting if 
Blood, and other Hemorrhagtes. 


The DecoQtion of Plantane, Sal Saturni, Saffron of Mars aftrin. 
gent, Extract of Mars aſtringent, Antimony diaphoretick, The An. 
tihectick of Poterius, Prepared Coral, Styptick Water, Ambar, 
Rhubarb, Spirit of the Vitriol of Mars, Tincture of Mars, Oil of 
Vitriol dulcified, ſweet Earth of Vitriol, Extract of Rhubarb, Milli- 
folium, Mouſear, Poterius' Cordial, Olibanum, Uſnea Cranii Hu- 
mani, Diſtilled Vinegar, Laudanum, Sal Polychreſt of Rochel, Spi- 
rit of Sugar, Acorns and their Cups, Oil of Acorns, The Shaving 
of Harts-horn-made into a Ptiſan, The Jelly of Harts-horn for Nou- 
riſhment, A Ptiſon of the greater and leſſer Comfrey, The Decodtion 
of Agrimony, Roſe-water, Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, A Decottion 
of the Seed of Cynorrhodon, Provence Roſes, Orpin. 


Sudorificks. 


Aurum Fulminans, Tin&ure of the Moon, Tincture of Mars with 
Sal Armonzack, Burning Spirit of Saturn, Antimony diaphoretick, 
Bezoar Mineral, Sal Armoniack, and the Salt of Tartar, given ſepa- 
rately, but immediately the one after the other, The Spirit of humane 
Skull, Anti-epileptick Elixir, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, De- 
coction of Veronica or Speedwel, The Water of Carduus Benedi- 
Qus and Balm, Extracts of Balm and Carduus Benedictus, Salts of 
Carduus Benedictus and Balm, Volatile Salts of Tartar, Vipers, Hu- 
mane Skull, Blood, Urine, Hair, Harts-horn, Iyory, the Spirits of 
all theſe, Powder of Vipers, Bezoar Animal, Tinfture of Antimo- 
ny, The Water of Walnuts, called Water of Three Nuts, Extract of 
Walnuts, Æthiops Mineral, Black Precipitate of Mercury, Red Pre- 
cipitate of Mercury, Volatile Aromatick oily Salt, Volatile Arom- 
tick oily Spirit, Sudorifick Water cf Vipers, Reſin of Ambar, Eu 
Veneris, Poterius's Cordial, Olibanum. 

Cauſticks. 

Lapis infernalis, or perpetual Cauſtick, Vitriol, or Cryſtal of the 

Moon, Vitriol of Venus, Sublimate Corroſive, Red Precipitate, Oil 


of Mercury, Butter, or icy Oil of Antimony, Cauſtick Oil of Anti 
| | f mon, 
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mony, Arſenick, Cauſtick Arſenick, Corroſive Oil of Arſenick 1 
l, Cauſtick Stone, Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, Aqua fortis, Oil of 
Tin, fixked Salt of Sal Armoniack with Lime. 


Deterſives, or Vulneraries for Wounds and Ulcers. 


ye Xs uſtum, or burnt Copper, Crocus of Copper, Verdegreaſe, Oil 
Its of Antimony made with Sugar, Oil of Sugar, Gun-ſhot Water, De- 
of coction of Mugwort, Decoction of Betony, Decoction of Sanicle, 


Decoction of Scrophularia major, Decottion of Fennil, Deco&ion of 
Hypericum, Birth-wort, Oil of Turpentine, Orpin, Veronica, or 
Speedwel, Little Centaury, Millefolium, Mouſear, Tobacco, Honey, 
Olibanum, Lapis admirabilis, Lapis philoſophorum, Lapis medica- 
mentoſus, Oil of Benjamin, Oil of Camphire, Tincture of Myrrh 
ny Spirit of Honey, Phagedenick Water, Virgins Milk, Oil 
of Tin. 


DeſiccafYbes to be applied outwardly. 


Salt of Jupiter, Magiſtery of Biſmuth, Minium, or Red Lead, 
Ceruſſe, Burnt Lead, Litharge, Salt of Saturn, Magiſtery of Saturn, 
Balſam of Saturn, Butter of Saturn, Uſnea Cranii humani, Vitriol, 
Colcothar, Lapis medicamentoſus, Lapis philoſophorum, Styptick 
Water, Sweet Earth of Vitriol, Acorns and their Cups. 


| Coſmeticks. | 
Magiſtery of Jupiter, Flowers of Jupiter, Magiſtery of Biſmuth, 
Magiſtery of Saturn. 
For Contuſions and Diſlocations. 


Vulnerary Water, Spirit of Wine, Queen of Hungary's Water, 
Oil of Brick, Oil of Wax, Spirit of volatile Sal Armoniack, Tur- 
pentine, Oil of Turpentine. | 


Diſſolvents. 


Quickſilver, White Precipitate, Sweet Sublimate, Oil of Vipers, Fat 
of Vipers, Oil of Turpentine, Sulphur, Balſam of Sulphur, Oil of 
Tartar, Oil of Paper, Oil of Wax, Oil of Brick, Balſam of Saturn, 
Queen of Hungary's Water, Spirit of Wine, Gumm Ammoniack, 
Oil of Gumm Ammoniack, Urine, Gun-ſhot-water, Mille-folium, 


f Mint, Honey, Oil of humane Skull. 
| Alsgainſt Tetters, Itch, and Scarfs. 
. Salt of Saturn, white Precipitate, Sweet Sublimate, Æthiops mi- 


neral, Black Precipitate of Mercury, Spirit of philoſophick Vitriol, 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, Spirit of Tobacco, Tincture of Anti- 
mony, red Precipitate Mercury, Panacea Mercurialis, Spirit of 
Venus, Oil of Paper, Phagedenick Water, Flower of Sulphur, Oil of 
Myrrhe, Lapis medicamentoſus of Crollius, Cinnabar, | 


For 


Scrophularia major, A Bag of decrepitated Salt, A Plate of Lead, | 
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For whitening and cleanſing the Skin from all ſorts 
of Spots. 


Strawberry Water, Queen of Hungary's Water, Oil of Tartar per 
deliquium, Virgins Milk, The Liquor of fixt Nitre, Oil of Acorn, 


on of Filberds, Snail-water, Frogs-ſpawn Water, Decoction of 
Orpin. a | 


For 4 Cancer. 
Oil of Wax, Butter of Saturn, Oil of Turpentine. 
For a Gangrene. 


Lapis admirabilis, Vulnerary Water, Lime Water, Phagedenick 
Water, Oil of Cauſtick Antimony, Spirit of Wine, Queen of Hun- 
gary's Water, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Alom-water, Oil 
of Guaiacum, or Lignum ſanctum, Spirit of Guaiacum, Oil of Tar. 
tar, Elixir Propietatis, Tincture of Myrrhe and Aloes, Oil of Myrrh, 
Urine, Oil of Benjamin, Oil of Camphire, Oil of Gumm Ammoni- 
ack, Volarile Salts of Vipers, Harts-horn and Urine, Spirit of Ho- 
ney, Oil of Brick, Balſam of Saturn, Birthwort, Speedwel, Mint, 


Oil of Tin. | 
| Againſt the King's Evil. 
Spirit of Cochlearia, Spirit of Creſſes, Salt of Tartar, Tartar vi. 
triolated, Panacea Mercurialis, Black and red Precipitate of Mercu- 
ry, Extractum Panchymagogum, Roſin of Jalap, Sal Polychreſtum, 


Diaphoretick Mineral, Bezoar Mineral, Bupthalmum, or Ox-eye in 
to Ptiſan, The DecoCtion of Scrophularia major. 


For the Plague, malignam Fevers, and Small Pox. 


Aurum fulminans, TinQure of the Moon, Burning Spirit of Se 
turn, Tin&ture of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Antimony diaphore- 
tick, Bezoar Mineral, Ens Veneris, Poterius's Cordial, Spirit of hu: 
mane Skull, Sal Armoniack and Salt of Tartar given ſeparately, but 
immediately one after another, Flowers of Sal Armoniack, Volatile 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Spirit of Sal Armoniack dulcified, Acid Spi- 
rit of Sal Armoniack, Ambergreaſe, Eſſence of Ambergreaſe, Shi 
vings of Harts-horn and Ptiſan, Jelly of Harts-horn, Water of ! 
Harts-head, TinQure of Antimony, Spirituous Water of Cinnamon, 
Oil or Eſſence of Cinnamon, Tin&ure of Cinnamon, Cloves, Ef 
ſence of Cloves, Oil of Muſcade, or Nutmeg, Water of Carduus 
Benedictus and Balm, Extracts of Balm and Carduus Benedictus 
Olibanum, Magiſteriale, or compounded Water of Balm, Salts of 


Tartar, Volatile Salt of Tartar, Elixir proprietatis, Flowers of Ben- 
jamin, Myrrhe, T in&ure of Myrrhe, Powder of Vipers, Bezoar Ant 
mal, Poterimus's Antihectick, Walnut-water, Oil of Vitriol dulcified, 
Extract of Walnuts, Sal Volar. Oleoſ. Spir. Volat. Oleoſ. Sudorifick 
Water of Vipers, Volatile Salts of Vipers, humane Skull, Blood, C- 


Carduus Benedictus and Balm, Diſtilled Vinegar, Tincture of Salt of 
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tne, Hair, Harts-horn and Ivory, Spirit of the ſame Parts of Ani- 
mals, Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, Spirit of Camphire Wine, Queen 


of Hungary's Water. 
For the French Pox. 


Fleſh of Vipers and Powder, Volatile Salt of Vipers, Spirit of 
Vipers, Sudorifick Water of Vipers, Spirit of Guaiacum, Antimony 
diaphoretick, TinQure of Antimony,Red Precipitate Mercury, Green 
Precipitate Mercury, Panacea 'mercurialis, Extracts of Balm, Car- 
duus benedictus, Guaiacum, Salts of the ſame Plants, Crude Mercu- 


f 


ry made into an Ointment for Frictions, Cinnabar for Fumigations, 

Powder of Algaroth, Sweet Sublimate, White Precipitate, Turbith 

Mineral, Aqua mercurialis, Cinnabar of Antimony, Zthiops mine. 
ral, Black Precipitate of Mercury, Red Precipitate of Mercury with-/ 
out Addition, Red Precipitate made from corroſive Sublimate. 


To ſtop a Salivation, or any other Diſeaſe, occaſioned by 
the Steem of Mercury or Lead. 
Gold in Powder or Eeaf, Aurum Fulminans, Poterius's Cordial. 
For a Gonorrhea. 


Turpentine, Spirit of Turpentine, Red Precipitate Mercury, Black 
Precipitate, Æthiops Mineral, Green Brecipitate Mercury, Panacea 
mercurialis, Sweet Sublimate, Cryſtal Mineral. 


To ſtop a Gonorrhea. 


Poterius's Antihectick, Lapis medicamentoſus, Sweet Earth of 
Vitriol, Prepared Coral, Amber, Crocus martis aſtringens, Extra& 
of Mars aſtringent, Laudanum, Salt of Saturn, Antimony diaphore- 
tick, Green Precipitate Mercury, Millefolium, Inje&ion of Lapis 
admirabilis, Injection of Lapis philoſophorum. 


For Venereal Chankers, &c. 


Oil of Tin, Red Precipitate, Burnt-Alom, Lapis infernalis, Green 
Precipitate of Mercury, Panacea mercurialis, Cauſtick Stone, Oil of 
Mercury applied to the Sore, Sweet Sublimate, Decoction of Anti- 


5 mony, Guaiacum, Purgatives, Æthiops mineral, Black Precipitate. 

"4 Aperitives againſt a Dropſie, and the Haraneſs of 

5 the Spleen. 

Jus Cryſtals of the Moon, Saffron of Mars aperitive, Salt, or Vitriol 

us, of Mars, Tinctute of Mars, Extract of Mars aperitive, Sweet Subli- 

of mate, Spirit of Salt, Salt- peter refined, Sal Polychreſtum, Salt of 
of Sulphur, Sal Armoniack, Acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Panacea | 


mercurialis, Salt of Nuts, Spirits of Salt, Vitriol, Sulphur, and 
Nitre dulcified, Spirit of the Vitriol of Mars, Tincture of Mars 
drawn with Sal Armoniack, Oil of Vitriol dulcified, Volatile Salt 
of Amber, Spirit of Amber, Jalap, Roſins of Jalap and Scammony, 
Salts of Tamarisk and Wormwcod, Spirit of Sugar, Cryſtal of Tar 

rar, 
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tar, Soluble Tartar, Martial Tartar ſoluble, fixt Salt of Tartar; Tarty 
- virriolated, Spirit of Turpentine, Gum Ammonaack, Spirit of Gumm 
Ammoniack, Volatile Salt of Urine, Spirituous Water of Strawberries, 
Spirituous Water of Rasberries, Spirit of Creſſes, Black Precipitaté 
Arcanum duplicatum, Spirit of Urine, Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs, Cornz« 
chin Powder, Extract of Aloes, Extractum Panchymagogum, Rhy- 
\ barb, Vomitives, Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, Little Centaury. 


For a Squinſie. 


Salt of Saturn in a Gargariſm, Cryſtal mineral, Alom in a Gar: 
gariſm, Spirits of Vitriol of Alom, Prepared Coral, 


Hypochondriack Melanchol Ye 


Burning Spirit of Saturn, Tincture of Mars, Spirit of the Vitriol 
of Mars, Tincture of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Salt of Mars, Ex. 
tract of Mars aperitive, Saffron of Mars aperitive, Mars diaphoretick; 7 
Salt-peter fixed by Coals, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Flow. f 
ers of Sal Armoniack, Root of black Hellebore dryed, Magiſteriale, 
or compounded Water of Balm, Eſſence of Amber-greaſe, Oil of : 

8 
0 
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Cinnamon, Soluble Tartar, Martial ſoluble Tartar, Fixt Salt of Tar- 
tar, Volatile Salt of Tartar, Tincture of the Salt of Tartar, Tartar 
vitriolated, Extractum Panchymagogum, Spirit of Gum Ammoni- 
ack, Powder of Vipers, Spirit of Rasberries, Tin&ure of Antimony, 
Cornachine Powder. 


For the Epilepſie, Palſie, Apoplexy, and Lethargy. 


Spirit of Venus, Glaſs of Antimony, Poterius's Cordial, Compound. 
ed Magiſteriale Balm-water, Humane Skull, Oil of humane Skull, 
. Emetick ſoluble Tartar, Emetick Syrup, Liver of Antimony, « 
Crocus Metallorum, Emetick Wine, Flowers of Antimony, Mineral 
and artificial Cinnabar, Æthiops Mineral, Black Precipitate, Powder 
of Algaroth, Cinnabar of Antimony, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armo- 
niack, Tincture of Amber, Clear Oil of Amber, ReQified Oil of 
Guaiacum, The Waters of Balm and Carduus Benedictus, Extract of 
Balm and Carduus Benedictus, Spirit of Wine, Queen of Hungary's 
Water, Spirit of Tartar, Spirit of Tobacco, it is a ſtrong vomitive, 
Gilla Vitrioli, A Clyſter of Tobacco, Butter of Wax applied out: 
wardly, Olibanum, Uſzea of humane Skull, Spirit of Man's Skull, 
Elixir Anti-epileptick, TinQure of Mars with Sal Armoniack, 
Tin&ure of Salt of Tartar, Volatile Salt of Tartar, Extractum Pan- 
chymagogum, Spirit of Wine camphorated, Tincture of Myrrh, 
Volatile Salts of Vipers, Harts-horn, Ivory, Man's Blood, Urine, 
Skull, Hair, Spirit of theſe Animals, Oil of Bricks applied out- 
wardly, Sal volatile Oleoſum, Ens Veneris. | 


For a Quartan Fever, 


Mars Diaphoretick, Salt of Mars, Tincture of Mars, Extract of 
Mars, Sweet Sublimate, Red Precipitate without Addition, Golden 
Sulphur of Antimony, Glaſs of Antimony, Emetick Syrup, Crocus 
Metallorum, Emetick Wine, Gilla Vitrioli, Tartar Emetick 7 
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Cornachine Powder, Flowers of Antimony, Powder of Algaroth, 
Water of Nuts, Extract ot Nuts, Salt of Nuts, Nitre fixt by Coals, 
Flowers of Sal Armoniack, volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Fixt 
febrifugous Salt of Sal Armoniack, Sal Armoniack and Salt of 
Tartar given ſeparately immediately one after another, Peruvjan 
Bark, Tin&ure of the Peruvian Bark made with Wine or Water, 
Tincture of Peruvian Bark made with Spirit of Wine, The febrifuge 
of Roſa ſolis, Extract of the Peruvian Bark, Salt of the Peruvian 
| Bark, Cryſtal of Tartar, Soluble Tartar, Soluble Tartar of Mars, 
Salt of Tartar, Vitriolated Tartar, Volatile Salts of Tartar and Urine, 
Extractum Panchymagogum, Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, Camphire 
hung about the Neck or Arms, Leſſer Centaury in Infuſion. 


Againſt Tertian and double Tertian Fevers. 


Soluble Emetick Tartar, Gilla Vitrioli, Salt-peter purified, Sal 
Polychreſtum of Rochelle, Salt of Sulphur, Spirit of Nitre dulci- 
fied, The acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Vitriol, Alom, and Sul- 
| 2 The Peruvian Bark, Tincture of Peruvian Bark made with 
Wine or Water, Tincture of the Peruvian Bark made with the 
Spirit of Wine, Febrifuge of Roſa Solis, Water of Nuts, Extract 
: of Nuts, Salt of Nuts, Extract of the Peruvian Bark, Salt of the 
WPeruvian Bark, Leſſer Centaury in Infuſion, Cryſtal of Tartar, Cam- 
„ phire applied to the Arm, or hung about the Neck. 


Againſt continued Fevers. 
Salt- peter purified, or Cryſtal Mineral, Sal Polychreſtum of Ro. 


Pit of Vitriol dulcified, Cryſtal of Tartar, Soluble Emetick Tartar, 
inum Emeticum, Laudanum. | 


ral Ke” . 

\. HR Azainſt Rheamatiſms. | 

n0- WE Spirit of Creſſes, Tartarum Vitriolatum, Soluble Tartar, Spirit of 
of Wal, Anti-epileptick Elixir, Laudanum, Black Precipirate, Ethiops 
t of Mineral, Red Precipitare without Addition, Powder of Vipers, 
77s MS udorifick Water of Vipers, Mercurial Panacea, Sweet Sublimate, 
we, atimonium Diaphoreticum, Aurum fulminans, Spirit of Wine, 
but. ueen of Hungary's Water applied externally, Oil of Turpentine, 


Spirit of Urine, Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Oil of Bricks, Oil of Wax, 
ack, Wi! of Vipers, Oil of Nutmegs, Vulnerary Water for gun - not 


1 ounds. 

Til, . 

nc, Againſt Worms, 

ut- A Panzcea Mercurialis, Sweet Sublimate, Precipitate of the 


Wolour of Roſes, Leſſer Centaury, Raſpings of Harts-horn in a 
tiſan, and in Powder, Rhubarb, Extract of Rhubarb, Extract of 
goes, Black Precipitate, Æthiops Mineral, Red Precipitate with- 
t of 4 t Addition. | 
cu; BY Azainſt the Scurvy. 
ubic, WS 1 nGQuie of Flint-ftones, Antimonium Djaphoreticum, Sweet 
Cots N 1 NM m Sub- 


- 


_ i helle, Salt of Sulphur, Spirits of Vitriol, Alom, and Sulphur, Spi- 
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Sublimate, Diaphoretick Mars, Aperitive Saffron of Mars; Prepared 
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Coral, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Volatile Salt of Ambar, 1 
Spirit of Ambar, Water of Creſſes, Spirit of Creſſes, Spirit of Scur- ( 
vygraſs, Ens Veneris, Leſſer Centaury, I incture of Mars with Sal 0 
Armoniack, Anti-epileptick Elixir, Spirit of humane Skull, Tin- ] 
ute of Antimony, Sal Volatile Oleoſum, Spiritus Volatilis Oleo- 
ſus, Spirit of Guaiacum, Tartarum Vitriolatum, Volatile Salts of \ 
Tartar, Urine, Vipers, and Harts-horn, Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, 
Precipitate of Mercury of the Colour of pale Roſes, Panacea Mer- 
curialis, Water for Gun-ſhot Weunds, applied externally, The 
admirable Stone applied externally. "2 8 
Againſt Deafneſs. 0 
* Oil of Bricks, Oil of Paper, Brandy, Spirit of Wine, Queen of Ml 7 
Hungary's Water, Black Oil of Tartar. * 8 
Againſt the Tooth-ach. St 
+ Oil of Cloves, Oil of Guaiacum, Tobacco, Oil of Paper, Spirit tt. 
of Wine, Brandy, Queen of Hungary's Water, Camphorated Spirit te 
of Wine, Laudanum, Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Vittiol. | 
Againſt the Aphthæ, or little Ulcers of the Mouth, 
Spirit of Alom, Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Salt, Spirit ck 
Sulphur, Vitriol of Cyprus, Alom. | | 1 
To cleanſe the Blood. tiv 
Strawberry and Rasberry Waters, Spirits of Strawberries and Nur = 
berries, J incture of Salt of Tartar, Spirit of Tartar, Spirit of the 05 
Vitriol of Mars, Tincture of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Oil d Bat 
Vitriol dulcified, Volatile Salt of Tartar, Antimonium Diaphore WW;* 
ticum, Stomachicum Poterii, Spirit of humane Skull, Anti. e. 0 
leptick Elixir, Bezoar Mineral, Powder of Vipers, Volatile Salt d 32 
Vipers, Volatile Salt of humane Blood, Extract of Aloes, Elint 15 
Proprietatis, Agrimony in DecoCtion, Extract of Roſes, Tartu 
Vitriolatum, Leſſer Centaury, | 
Againſt Diſeaſes of the Lungs .and Breaſt. " 
Sulphur drawn from the Cinnabar of Antimony, Oil of Brick, Uri 
Flower of Sulphur, Magiſtery of Sulphur, Balſam of Sulphur, Ci 2 


nabar, Tincture of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Zthiops Minen 
Sugar-candy, Laudanum, Oil of Acorns, Bugloſs in a Ptiſan, Vers 
nica in a Ptiſan, Syrup of Tobacco, Spirituous 1 Comma 
Hydromel, Vulnerary Hydromel, Anti- epileptick Elixir, Roſe- win 
Flowers of Benzoin, Hydromel, Olibanum. 


To ſtrengthen the Heart and Brain. 


Strawberry and Rasberry Waters, Spirits of Strawberries andR 
berries, Balm Water, Eflence of Ambar-greaſe, Cinnamon "y 


* Dropt in the Far. tf Applied to the affected Teeth, [| lies 
them to dry them. Applied externally. | | 
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Oil, or 1 70 of Cinnamon, Tin&ure of Cinnamon, Eſſence of 

Cloves, Sal Volatile Oleoſum, Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus, The Jelly 

of Harts-horn in Meat, The Conſerve, Decoction, or Powder of Sage, 

Betony in a Conſerve, Decoction, or Powder, Roſe-Water, Spirit of 

Roſes, Orange Flower-Water, Stomachicum Porerii, Spirituous Hy- 

_ Queen of Hungary's Water, Compounded Magiſterial Balm- 
ater, 


To ftrengthen the Stomach. 


Eſſence of Cloves, Eſſence of Cinnamon. Cinnamon-Water, Tins 
ure of Cinnamon, Tincture of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Mace; 
Oil of Nutmegs, Queen of Hungary s Water, Tin&ure of Salt of 
Tartar, Elixir Propietatis, Extract of Aloes, Wormwocd in a Deco- 
dtion, Water of Nuts, Compounded Magiſterial Balm-Water, Ex- 
tract of Nuts, Sage in a Conſerve, and in Decoction, Wormwood; 
Spirit of Roſes, Roſe-Water, Conſerve of wild Roſes, Rhubarb, Ex- 
tract of Rhubarb, Mint, Stomachicum Poterii, Orange-Flower-Wa« 
ter, Spirituous Hydromel. | 


For the Stoppage of the Terms in Women, and for 
the Jaundice. | 


f 


c The Aperitive Saffron of Mars, Salt of Mars, Tincture of Anti- 
mony, Antihe&icum Poterii, Tin&ure of Mars, Extract of Aperi- 
tive Mars, Soluble Tartar of Mars, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoni- 

. ack and of Urine, Soluble Tartar, Tartarum Vitriolatum, Spirit of 
1 Turpentine, Volatile Salts of Vipers, Harts-horn, Urine, Tartar, 
1 WY Cinnamon-Water, Tincture of Cinnamon, Nutmegs grated in Broth, 
yi” Balm Water, Leſſer Centaury, Magiſterial Balm-W ater, Spirit of hu- 


0, ane Skull, Extract of Balm, Elixir Proprietatis, Tinctures of Saf- 
1 k f fron and Caſtor, Myrrhe, Tin&ure of Myrrhe, Spirit of Creſſes, Spi- 

rit of Scurvygraſs, Extractum Panchymagogum, Sal Volatile Oleo- 
lum, Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus Aromaticus, Extract of Alves, 


Againſt Vapours and Palpitations. 


Mugwort in DecoQion, Volatile Spirits of Sal Armoniack and 
Urine, Spirits of Salt of Nitre dulcified, of Vitriol, of Sulphur, Spi- 
it of the Vitriol of Mars, Spirit of Mars with Sal Armoniack, Sal 
-nenl FP olychreſtum, Salt of Sulphur, Magiſterial Balm- water, Spirit of hu- 
Ver ane Skull, Oil of humane Skull, Anti-epileptick Elixir, Volatile Salt 
mme f Ambar, Cryſtal of Tartar, ReQified Oil of Ambar, Queen of Hun- 
i gary's Water, Volatile Salts of Vipers, Harts Horn, Urine, Tartar; 
innamon- water, Tin&ure of Cinnamon, Tinfture of Antimony, 
Antihecticum Poterii, Water for Gun-ſhot Wounds ro excite the 
denſes, Sage in a Conſerve, or in Decoction, Orange-Flower Water, 
lixir Proprietatis, Oil of Vitriol dulcified, Tincture of Peruvian 
Bark, made with Wine or Water, Tin&ure of Myrrhe, Sal Volarile 
Dleoſum Aromaticum, Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus Aromaticus, Oil 
bf Bricks applied externally, and given internally, Roſin of Ambar, 
pil of Camphire, Camphire, TG of Caſtor and Saffron, _ 
| m 2 0 
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Emetick Tartar, Laudanum, Spirit of Turpentine, Spirit of Gum 
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of Wine camphorated, Balm or Mugwort Water, in which Burning 

Camphire has been extinguiſhed five or ſix Times. You may alſo 

hold to the Noſe the thick Oil of Ambar, the Volatile Oil of Sal 
Armoniack, Spirit of Urine, Queen of Hungary's Water, Camphire, 
Oil of Paper, Oil of Gum Ammoniack. 


To help Delivery, and to bring forth the After-birth, 


Oil of Ambar, of Guaiacum redtiſied, Volatile Spirits of Sal Ar- 
moniack and Urine, Water of Harts-head, Wormwood in Decodtion, 
Birthwort in Decoction, Orange-Flower Water, Volatile Salts of 
Vipers, Harts-horn, Urine, Tartar, Queen of Hungary's Water, 
Cinnamon Water, Tin&ure of Cinnamon, Efſence of Cinnamon, 
Tin&ure of Silver, Magiſterial Water of Balm, Spirit of humane 
Skull, Oil of humane Skull, Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus, Elixir Pro. 
prietatis, Myrrhe, Tincture of Myrrhe, Nutmegs, Mace, Tindture of 
Mace with Sal Armoniack, Salt of Tartar, Extract of Balm, Soluble 
Emetick Tartar, Soluble Tartar of Mars, Extractum Panchymago- 
gum, Extract of Aloes, Tincture of the Salt of Tartar, Tincture of þ 
Caſtor and of Saffron. 


Againſt Ulcers of the Bladder and Womb. 


Spirit of Turpentine, Volatile Salt of Ambar, Spirit of Ambar, 
Clear Oil of Ambar, Oil of Wax, Salt of Sulphur, Spirit of Nitre 


dulcified, 
Aozainſt the Wind) Colicł. 


Oil of Aniſeed, Nutmegs grated in Broth, Mace, Oil of Nut- 
megs, Spirit of Nitre dulcified, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 
Tincture of Ambar, Acorns and their Husks, Oil of Acorns, Cin- 
namon Water, Eſſence of Cinnamon, Tin&ure of Cinnamon, E. 
tract of Balm and Carduus Benedictus, Tartarated Spirit of Wine, 
Queen of Hungary's Water, Mint, Tincture of Mars with Sal Ar- 
moniack, Spirituous Hydromel, Magiſterial Balm Water, Anti- epi. 
leptick Elixir, Extract of Aloes, Extractum Panchy magogum, Jalap, 
Volatile Salts of Tartar, Vipers, Harts-horn, Urine. 


Asainſt the Stone in the Kjaneys, Bladder, and Grave| 


Salt of Mars, Tincture of Mars, Extract of Aperitive Mars, Phi- 
loſophick Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Salt, Spirit of Creſſes, Spirit 
of Scurvygrafs, Conſerve of Cynorrhodon, Spirit of Nitre dulcified, 
Sal Polychreſtum of Rochelle, Salt of Sulphur, Acid Spirit of $4 
Armoniack, Spirits of Vitriol and Sulphur, Oil of Vitriol dulcified,\ 
Spirit of Wax, Oil of Wax, Volatile Salt of Ambar, Spirit of Am- 
bar, Spirit of Paper, Soluble Tartar, Soluble Tartar of Mars, Soluble 


Armoniack, Cryſtal Mineral. 
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Againſt the Bilous Colick. 


Salt- peter purified, or Cryſtal Mineral, Sal Polychreſtum of Ro- 
chelle, Spirits of Vitriol, Sulphur, Dulcified Nitre, Soluble Tartar, 
Salt of Sulphur, Tartar Vitriolated. 


Againſt the Sciatica. 


Urine, Spirit of Urine and Sal Armoniack, Anti. epileptic“ Elixir, 
Jalap, Roſin of Jalap, Extract of Alves, Extractum Panchywagogum, 
Tartar Vitriolated, Soluble Tartar, Salt of Sulphur, Spirit of Salt, 
Leſſer Centaury. | 


Againſt Corns of the Feet. 
Arſenick, Infernal Stone. 
Againſt the Caries of Bones. 


Oil of Camphire, Oil of Guaiacum, Oil of Paper, Oil of Cauſtick 
Antimony, Oil of Honey, Spirit of Salt. 


To make the Hair 2row. 
Brandy, Water of Honey. 
- Againſt Burnings. 
Spirit of Wine, Queen of Hungary's Water. 


For Dijeaſes of the Eyes. 


ut- Fennel, Leſſer Comfry, Plantane, Brandy, Queen of Hungary's 
ck, Water, Salt of Saturn, Roſe Water, Water of Roſe Husks, Tin&ure 
in. of Ambar diſtilled, Olibanum. 
To excite Seed. 
Ambargreaſe, Eſſence of Ambargreaſe, Compounded Magiſterial 
Balm-Water, Nutmegs, Mace, Oil of Nutmegs, Cloves, Oil of 


Cloves, Eſſence of Roſemary; Thyme, Lavender, Eſſence of Cinna- 
mon, Spirit of Creſſes, Spirituous Hydromel. 


vel, Againſt the Griping of Women in Delivery. 

Phic Acorns of Oak and their Husks, Oil of Aniſe, Oil of Nuts, Oil 
pint rf Acorns of Oak. 

oy Againſt Madneſs. 

Gel Speedwel, Leſſer Centaury, Mint, Sage, Betony, Plantain, Mug- 
Am. Port, St. John's Wort, Wormwood, Balm, Vervin, Mallow, Powder 
able ff Vipers, Powder of Toads, Volatile Salts of Animals; of Sal Ar- 


oniack, of Ambar, Sal Volatile Oleoſum, Spiritus Volatilis Oleo- 
,, Tincture of Caſtor, Tincture of Mars, Tincture of Antimony, 
as Veneris, Spirit of Venus, Compounded Magiſterial Balm-water, 
_"t-epileprick Elixir. | 
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Applied E xternalh. 
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Spirit of Wine, Queen of Hungary's Water, Oil of Turpentine- 
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Snuffs or Remedies which cauſe Sneezing, 


Tobacco in round Powder, Betony in round Powder, Sage in 
round Powder, White Hellebore Root in round Powder, Volatils 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Spiritus Volatilis Oleoſus, Queen of Hun- 

ary's Water, Brandy; Spirit of Wine, Cloves in round Powder, 
E Wound Water. * 


For the Hiccough. 

Anti-epileptick Elixir, Laudanum, Volatile Salts of Harts-horn, 
Vipers, Humane Skull, Spiritus Volatilis Oleofus, Elixir Proprietz 
tis, Cinnamon Water, Oil or Eſſence of Cinnamon, Tindture of the 
Salt of Tartar, Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Fixt Salt of Tar: 
tar, Extract of Alves, Extractum Panchymagogum, | 
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A. 
ICID Spirit 7 
Sal Armoniack, 
289 
Acids, how they 
pireſerve di- 
vers Sub- 
ſtances, 421 
The Original 
of all Salts, 
10, 
8 Acidity, whence, 13 
Kthiops Mineral, 140 
Agues, how cured ky the Bark 550 


their Nature explain'd, 424 
Alchymy, its definition, 60 
Algarot, Powder, 214 
8 Alkalies, whar, 13 
how to be known, 14 


and Acid, how deſtroy each 


other 15 

H 1 Aloes deſcribed, ; 440 
Alm, whence, 9 

: Amalgamation, what, 64 

0 mbar deſcribed, 329 

: | its Tinfure, 338 

. Diſti lation, 337 

: volatile oult, 333 
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Ambargreaſe deſcribed, 333 

its Eſſence, ibid. 
Ammoniacum dcſcribed, 455 
Animals, | | 461 
Anodyne Drops, 409 
AntiheQick of Poterius, 88 
Antimony deſcribed, 174 


its common Regulus, 175 
its golden Sulphur, 179 
its Regulus with Mars, 


181 
Cups, 1 84 
| cla. 7 188 
Liver, 191 
another Liver, 195 
Magiſtery, 196 
Diaphoretick, 197 
another, 200 
Flowers, 202 
red 203 
Snow, or Silver Flowers, 
205 
its Butter, 207 
together wish 
its Cinna- 
bar, 208 
M m 4 Anti. 


. 
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Antimonial Panacea, 218 
its Cauſtick Oil, 219 
another, 220 
its Tincture, 221 
Antipathy, a deluſory Term, 236 
Anti-epileprick Elixir, 508 
Aperitive Saffron of Mars, 114 


Aqua Regalis, 279 
how it diſſolves Gold, 
66 


why weakned by Spi- 
rit of Sal Armo- 


niack, 67 
Aqua Fortis, 270 
how it diſſolves Silver 
ana Copper, 73 
Stygia, 279 
Chryſulca, ibid. 
why it diſſolves Gold, 
and not Silver, 280 | 
Vitz, 396 
Aquila Alba, 149 
why the ſweet Subli- 
mate thus called, 153 
Aromatick volatile Salt, 289 
| Spirit, 290 
Arſenick deſcribed, 225 
Cures of its Poyſon, 226 
its Regulus, 227 
its Sublimate, ' ibid. 
Canſtick, 228 
its Corroſive Oil, 229 
Artificial Cinuabar, 133 
Aſtringent Saffron of Mars, 720 
„ how miſtaken, 54 


their Notion of the Sun's 

* Influence upon Gold, 61 

Aurum potabile, what vain Pre- 
tenſions about it, 


B. 
Balduinus, his Hermetick Phoſp ho- 
rus, ; 502 
Ballam of Salmon, 99 
Bark of Peru deſcribed, 350 
how it cures Agues, 
351 
its Tinfure, 353 
Extract, 354 


IND EX. 


Benjamin deſcribed, 449 
it Oil and Flowers, ibid. 


Tinure, 451 
Bezoar Mineral, 216 
Biſmuth, 90 
; its — 91 
Magi, K ibid. 
Binding Saffron 2 1120 
Bitter Cathartick Salt of Glauber, 
2 $ 
Bolonian Stone, 4) 
Bottom of a Kettle, why cool; for 
er than the Sides, 193 
Brain of Man, 506 
its Diſtillation, 507 
Bricks, their Oil, 242 
Burning Phoſphorus, 485 
Butter of Anti mony, 207 
Lunar Antimony, 212 

C. 
Calcination of Tin, 9 
Lead, 94 
Copper, 10g 
Flint, 239 
Vitriol, 294 
Camphire, | 451 
its Oil, 453 
another, 454 
Caput Mortuum, what, 3 
Cathartick Salt of Glauber, 278 
Cauſtick, Perperual, 15 
Oil of Antimony, 219 
Arſenick, 229 
Stone, 233 


Chalybeated Cryſtals of Tartar, 410 

Choler, net an Alkali, } 

Chymiſtry, its Derivation 4 
Office, 


| Chymiſts, how miſtaken about Gull 


5 

Cinnabar, how turn'd into Silver, 5) 
Natural, what, 130 
Artificial, 13? 

reviv d into Quick / -ſlver, 


of Antimony, 
Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon, its Oil, Eſence, and Ethe- Diaphoretick, Antimony, 197 
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rial Water, 348 : another, 200 
its Tincture, 349 Di geſtion, in the Stomach, explain d, 
Cloves, and their Oil, 55 f a 422 
Coagulation of Milk, whence, 16 Diſſolution of Coral, 248 
Common Regulus of Antimony,1 75 Diſtillation of Ambar, 331 f 
Common Salt eſcribed, 253 Vitriol, 296 
its Calcination, 255 Guaiacum, 343 | 
Copper deſcribed, 101 Juniper, 362 
why it does not impregnate Odorif:rous Plants, | 
boiling Water, 192 364 5 
what Liquors beſt diſſolv d in, Plant not odoriferous; k 
103 | 367 
its Calcination, 104 Strawberries, 381 g 
Vitriol, 105 Wine, 396 
Coral deſcribed, 5 243 Vnegar, 406 | 
its TinFure, 246 Tartar, 414 4 
Diſſolution, 248 Soap, 429 
Magiſtery, 249 Manna, 432 
Salt, 251 Tobacco, 443 
Cordial of Poterius, 18s Turpentine, 448 0 
Corroſive Sublimate, 143 Gum Ammoniacł, 45 5 i 
Remedies a- Euphorbium, 458 ? 
5 4 ita Vipers, 468 | 
Poiſon, 148 Urine, Y 


why never to 

be powdered 

in a Metal 

Mortar, 150 

Oil of Arſenick, 229 
Corroſion, of Sublimate, whence, 


145 
Creſles, their Spirit, 371 
Crocus, why calcined Iron ſo called, 


110 
Crocus Metallorum, 192 


Cryſtals of Silver, 74 
why purgative, 


75 
of Venus, 106 
of Tartar, 408 
Cryſtal Mineral, 63 
Cups of Ant imony, 184 
D. 

Dew, how operative 11 

Diana's Tree, 4 85 


. 474 
Man 5$kull andBrain, 


Drops, Anoayne, 
E. 


Earth, what, 


Earth quakes explain'd, 


Ebullition, whence, 


Efferveſcency, whence, 


Elixir Proprietatis, 
Emetick, ine, 


Powder of Algarat, 214 
Soluble Tartar, 413 


Ens Veneris, 
Engliſh Drops, 


Eſſence ef Ambar-greaſe, 335 
Cinnamon, 
Eſſential Salts of Plants not odori- 


ferous, 


Etherial, Vater of Cinnamon, 348 
Euphorbium deſcribed, 456 
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Euphorbium, t: TinFure, 458 
| Diſtillation, 45 8 

Extract of Mars opening, 126 
| ' Rhubarb, 341 
Bark, 354 

Juniper, 360 


Odoriferous Plants, 364 
Panchymagogum, 444 


F. 
Fertility ef :he Earth, whence, 8, 10 
Fermentation explained, 14 
Fire, how it changes the Subſtances 
of Things, 13 
its different Degrees, 45 
Fixation of Nitre, 272 
Fixt Salts of odoriferous Plants, 364 
+ Plants not odoriferous, 
367 
Tartar, 416 
Flints, 238 
5 their Calcination, 239 
| Tinctare, 240 
Flowers of Steel, 128 
© > 86 
Biſmuth, 91 
Ant imony , 202 
red, 203 
Sal Armoniack, 276 
Sulphur, 313 
Benjamin, © 449 
Fountains, how they riſe in the 
Earth, x ibid, 
Furnaces, an Account of them, 19 
Flux, how raiſed, 10 
G. 
Gemma, Salt, what, 7 
Gilla Vitriola, HE 293 
Glaſs of Antimony, 188 


its TinFure, 222 

Glauber's, Cathartick Salt, 278 
Gold, its Properties, 55 
why not to be made by Art, 60 

in what Reſbect a good Medi- 


cine, ibid. 
its Purification, 62 
red, why of leaſt value, 64 
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Gold, ts; Amalgamation, 6. 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 150 
Green Precipitate, 167 
Guaiacum deſcribed, 342 
its Diſtillation, 34} 

Gum Ammoniacum deſcribe, 455 
its Diſtilati- 

on, ibid 

Gun-powder, how made, 322 
Bs how granulated, 323 
the Reaſon of its I 


ploſion 326 

Gun: ſhot Mater, : 385 
H. 

Harts-horn, | 50g 

head, its Water, Fog 


Heat, of mineral Water, whence, 178 
Hermetick, Phoſphorus of Baldui- 


nus, 502 
Homberg's, Sedative, 302 
Honey, 510 

its Diſtillation, 515 
Hungary Water, . 403 
Hunger explain d, 422 

urricanes, their Cauſes, 116 

Hydromel, vinous, 512 
I. 

Jalap deſcri bed, 33! 

its Roſen, ibid, 

Icy Oil of Antimony, 207 

of lunar Antimony, 202 


Ignis Fatuus, whence, 116 
Igneous Particles, how increaſe the 
Weight of ſome Particles in Cal 


einatien, 95 
Infernal Stone, 15 
Inks, called ſympathetical, 235 
Iron deſcribed, h 108 

why it ſo ſoon contracts Ruff,109 
how made into Steel, ibid, 
better than Steel in Medicine, 
110 

why it ferments with 2 
| ibid. 

how it opens Ohſtractiom, 


III 


Jun per- 
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uni per · Berries | 359 
J F their Tincture, hb. 
Extract, 360 
Diſtilation, 361 


iter, why Tin ſo called 91 
Jup Diaphoretick, ; 88 

K. 
Kettle, why coo! ſooneſt at Bottom, 
103 

fernali L. 

apis infernalis 75 
I 1 why not ſo efficacious 
as Cor. Sublimate, 
88 | 145 
Medicamentoſus, 306 
Laudanum, 434 
Lead, deſcribed, : 93 


its Calcination, 94 
why heavier by Calcinat ion, 95 
why precipitated by Spirit of 


Vitriol, IGL 
Light, from Phoſphorus only, 482 
Lightening, whence, 116 
Lilly, Mixeral, 186 
Lime-water, how it effects Subli- 


mate, 146 

Liquor of In, 87 

Mere ary, I 7 I 

Hinte, 241 

Liver, F Antimony; 191 

Another, X 195 

Lutes, 44 

M. 

Magiſtery of Tin, 95 

Anti mony, 1 9 

Coral, 247 

the Reaſon of its Name, 

249 

Sulphur, * 

— 338 

artar 10 

Manna deſcribed, * 2 0 

its Diflillation, 3432 

Mars, why Iron ſo called, 108 

diaphoretick, 128 


Martial, Regulus of Py. 181 


339 

Martial Cryſtals of Tartar, 419 

Matrix, why it . with the 

Brain, 332 

Mercury, what 

as a ſeminal Principle, 4 

Deception, Sy 

eaſily penetrates Gold, 65 

why Quickſilver ſo called, 

130 

its corroſs CIR 


how affected by N 5 5 

the Boay, 146 

Precipitate, white, 159 

anot her, 163 

red, 164 

another, 165 

een, 167 

Mercurius Vitæ, 4 214 
Metals, what, and their Production, 
| ' 
how they differ from Mine- 

rals, 53 

how they come by the Names 

of the Planets, 53 
Metallick Salt, 186 
Milk, of Sulphur, 317 
Mines, what Signs of them, 52 
Minerals, , and their Growth, 
ME 
Mineral-waters, their Heat explain- 
ed, 118 
Mineral, 1 186 
Mineral, Bezoar, 216 
Moon, why Silver ſa called, 70 
its Nincture, 76 

Myrrh adeſcribea, 430 
8 its Tincture, 459 
Oil, 462 
N. 

Narcotick, Salt * Pitriol, 302 
Natural cia, what, 130 
Nitre, its Spirit, why diſſolves Silver 
better than Aqua Fortis, 
deſcribed, 3 

its Purification” 2861 

its Spirit, 267 
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Nitre, its Spirit dulcified, 
Nutmegs, 
their Oil, 


O. 


Oil, what, 
and whence, 
of Ambar, 
Anti mony, 
Benjamin, 
Brickt, 
Camphire, 
| another, 
Cauſtick of Antimony, 
another, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 
Juniper Berries, 
Mgreury, 
| another, 
Lunar Antimony, 
Nut megs, 
Paper, g 
Zertar per deliquium, 
Tit, | 
Saturn, 7 
Vitriol dul cified, 
Opening, Saſſr9n. of Mars, 
another, 
Extract of. Mars, 
Opium aſcribed, 
its Extract, 
how it cauſe: Sleep, 
how ſudorifick, 
Orange Flawer Water, 
Orpin, 


| of 


Panacea, of Antimony, 
Mercur), 
Paper, 
| its Oil and Spirit, 
Perpetual, Canſtick, 
Perpetual, Pill, 
Peruvian, Bark, 
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268 Phagedenick Mater, 


359 Philoſophers-ſtone, the Conte o | 


how it cures Agues, 


9 
Petrefaction, how made, 


58 Chymiſts about it, 

N PhD bical Tree, 4 
Phlegm, what, 3 
Phoſphorus, 3 + 

2 why it gives Light, 482 

11 another from humane 
331 Excrements, 485 
207 another of Bolonian. 
447 Stone, I 
242 of Balduinns, — 
453 Plants, how nouriſbed in the Earth, 
454 a | $9 
219 Poiſons, how they differently off:8 
220 different Animals, 147 
348 Poterius his Antihectict, 88 
355 Cordial, 185 
361 Powder, of . Ag 57 
171 Pox, how cured, 138 

ibid. Principles, F Chymiſtry, 
212 Precipitate, of Mercury, white 159 
. anot her, 163 
346 red, 164 
416 another, 166 

87 green, 167 

95 yellow, 170 
300 others, 172 
110 a Anti mony, 196 
115 Pulvis Fulminans, its Effect, ex 
120 plained, 68 
433 Purification of Metals, how it help, 
434 to preſerve them, 113 
436 of Nitre, 261 
438 of Roch-Alom, 3% 
380 
226 0: 

Queen of Hungary's Water, 493 

| Quick-Lime, 8 230 

218 Quickſilver deſcribed, 130 
144 ' eaſily penetrates Gold 65 
346 its Mines, how diſcoutr- 

ib. ed, 130 

75 the Reaſon of its Vilas 
176 tility, 131 
350 drawn from Cinnabar, 

133 
351 its Vertucs, 135 
51 its Effects explained, 36 
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Salt of Saturn, its Diſtillatin, 100 
its Magiſtery, , 98 


R. 
Rain, how aperitive, I14 
Red, Precipitate, 164 
anot her, 166 


Red-Lion, why Antimony ſo called, 
174 
ReQtification of the Oil of Ambar, 


381 
Regulus of Antimony, 175 
| with Mars, 
181 
its Snow, or Silver Flom- 
ers, 205 
| Arſenick, 227 
Roſin of Jalap, * 338 
$ Rhubarb deſcribed, 340 
| its Extr act , 34 1 
Roſes, 374 
KRoſe- water, 375 
their Spirit, 378 
8. 

Saffron of Gold, 65 
| Mars aperitive, 110 
anot her, 114 
anot her, 115 
Binain 120 
al, Foſſle, 4 7 
$ Salwation, how raiſed, - 136 
how it cauſes Hæmor- 

rhages, I 
Salt, what, and its Differences, + 
of Vegetables, whence, 9 
three ſorts, 11 
of Animals,two forts, 15 
all from an Acid, 20 
Peter, what, 8 
deſcribed, 259 
common, 253 
its Calcination, 255 
its Spirit, 256 
of Coral, 2 I 
Mars, 221 
Metallick, 136 
Peter fixed, 272 
Saturn, 96 


why called Sugar, 97 
its Balſam or. Oil, 99 
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Sulphur, | 321 
1 83 
Vitriol, 308 
Urixe, 474 
Sal Armoniack, 274 


its Flowers, 276 
Volatile Spirit, 282 
auother, 285 


= dulcified,286 

| its acid Spirit, 287 
Prunelle, 263 
Piolyereſt, 264 
Sandaracha, 226 


Sanguification, how performed, 31 5, 
Saturn, why Lead ſo called, 93 
Scorpions, how their Fleſh a Cure, 
147 

Sea Salt, how it precipitates what 
Spirit of Nitre diſſolves, 160 
Sea Water, whence it receives tits 


Brackiſbneſs, 7 
Silver, 70 
its Purification, 7C 
why hard to melt, 72 
its different Salts, 73 
its Cryſtals, 
blue Colour therein from an 
Allay of Copper, 78 
its Precipitate, why augmented 
in Meiꝛabt, 79 
Silver, Flowers of Antimony, 203 
Skull, of a Man, 506 
its Diſtillation, 507 
Small-Pox, how agreeing with the 
Effects of a Poiſon, 148 
Soap, 428 
its Diftillation, 473 
Soluble Tartar, 409 
Chalybeatcd, 411 
Emet ic łæ, 413 
Spirit, univerſal, what, 2 
what, and how many ſorts, 5 
of Nitre, 264 
dulcified, 268 
Paper, ? 46 
Creſſes, 37 
Ro / es , 37 
Sugar, 39 
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pirit of Sulphur, 319 
Venus, 107 
Vitriol of Mars, 129 
Wine, 399 

by 7 artarized, 401 
Steel, how made, 107 
- not ſo good as Iron for Medi- 
cines, 110 
Star, upon the Regulus of Anti mony, 
whence, 182 
Styptick Vater, 304 
Sublimation ef Tin, 85 
Sublimate of Arſenick, 227 
Corrofive, 143 
Remediesagainſt 
| its Poiſon,148 
Sulphur deſcribed, 311 
its Flowers, 313 
its Magiſtery, ib. 
Milk, 317 
Balſam, ib. 
Spirit, | 319 
another, 320 
Salt, | 321 
Sulphur, what, 2 


how it ferments in the 


115 


of Antimony, golden, 179 
2 


329 
Strawberries, their Diſtillatien, 381 


| Sweat, how effected, 69 
\ Sweet Sublimate, 149 
why it riſes eaſier 

than corroſive 
- Sublimate, 151 
g wherein its purga- 
; tive Quality 
conſiſts, 152 

Sympathy, a deluſory Term, 236 

. 

Tartar, 407 

its Cryſtals, 408 

ſoluble, 409 

chalybeaten, 411 

Emetick, 413 
its Diſtillation, 414 
fixt Salt and Oil, 416 
Tincture, 15 
Mag Iſtery, 419 
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Tartar, iti Pulerile Salt, 


15 
Vitriolated, 4 , 


Tartarized, Spirit of Wine, 401 
Terms of Chymiſtry explained, 4) 
Terra damnata, what, 


Thunder, and Bolt, whence, 1 15 


Tin deſcribed, 3 | I 
its Purification, ib, 
Calcination, ib. 
Salt, $2 
Sublimation, 85 
- Magiſtery, ib. 
Flowers, 86 
Liquor or Oil, 87 
how encreaſed by Cal. 
cination, $3 
which beſt, 68 
„ Glaſs , 99 
Tincture of Antimony, 221 
the Glaſs of Antimony, 
222 
Ambar, 339 
Cinnamon, 349 
Coral, 246 
Euphorbium, 458 
Juniper Berries, 559 
Flints, 249 
the Moon, 76 
Mars with Tartar, 125 
Myrr hb, 459 
Peruvian Bark, 359 
| Salt of Tartar, 418 
Tobacco, 442 
its Diſtillation, 443 
Tranſpiration!, two ſorts, 69 
Turbith Mineral, 179 
Turpentine, 44) 
its Diſtillation, 443 
V. 


Vapour, ſulphureous, how ſet on Fi, 
11 


Vegetation, explained, 10 
Vegetables, how to be ordered, 33) 
Venus, why Copper ſo called; 191 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 


282 
another, 285 
dulcified, 286 

Salt Aromatick, 
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Volatile Spirit of Tartar, 425 
Violet, Mercury, 141 
of Ambar, 333 
Virgins Milk, 98 
Vitriol, whence, 9 
of the Moon, 74 
Mars, 121 
another, 122 
Copper, 105 
deſcribed, 291 
vo miti ve, 293 
calcined, 294 
how it cauſes Sympathy, 
295 
diftilled, 296 
is Oil dulcified, 300 
its volatile narcotick Salt, 
302 
| its Salt, 308 
Vinegar, | 404 
#s Diſtillation, 406 
Vinous Hyaromel, 512 
Viper, n 462 
the Effefty of its Bite, 462 
wherein its Poiſon conſiſt 5,464 
its Diſtillation, 468 
Univerſal, Spirit, what, 2 
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Vomitive, Yitriol, _ 293 

Urine, it, Diſtillation and volatile 

Salt, 473 

Vulnerary, Gun-fbot Water, 385 
W. 

Water, what, 3 
et herial of Cinnamon, 348 
Harts-Head, 505 
Gun- bor Wounds, 383 
Orange-Flowers, 380 
Phagedenick, 332 
Roſes, 375 
Queen of Hungary, 403 
Styptick, 30 
Waluuts, 383- 

Wax „ 51 8 

its Diſtillation, 519 
White, Precipitate of Mercury, 159 
another, 163 

Wine, 394 
its Diſtillation, 396 


its Effects upon Drinkers, 397 


its Spirit, 


399 


Wolf, why Antimony ſo called, 174 
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